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FLOODS  m  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TBANSmmNG 

bepo:rt  of  thb  sbcbbtaby  of  wab  begabding  thb  flood 
conditions  in  the  mississippi  valley  and  aseino  an  ap- 
pbopbiation  fob  the  pbotection  of  levees  in  said  teb- 

BPTOBY. 


April  2, 1912.— Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Riven  and  Harbors,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  War,^  whose  report  I  transmit 
herewith,  that  the  flood  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  reason  of  the 
rise  in  aU  of  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  at 
nearly  the  same  time  is  likely  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley — that 
is,  Missourii  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana— to  reach  a  higher  point  along  the  levees  than  it  has  ever  reached 
within  recent  memory,  and  that  there  is  very  grave  danger  that  the 
levees  may  give  way  under  this  unusual  pressure  ana  that  great 
damage  may  be  done  to  property  in  the  States  mentioned,  requu*ing, 
unless  prompt  actioo  is  taken,  great  future  outlay  in  preservmg  the 
proper  navigation  of  the  streams. 

These  levees  contribute  not  only  to  the  safety  of  the  adjoining 
agricultural  lands^  and  settlements  but  are  also  a  part  of  the  great 
governmental  projects  for  the  maintenance  of  navigation  in  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  seems  proper,  therefore,  that  the  Government  should  take  iomie- 
diate  action  to  make  the  loss  impending  as  little  as  possible.  In 
view  of  tiie  character  of  the  emergency  and  the  safe^ards  surround- 
ing the  expenditures  made  under  the  Corps  of  Engmeers,  I  have  no 
hesitation  m  asking  for  an  appropriation  or  <500|000  as  recommended 
by  ihe  Secretary  of  War. 
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I  iirgently  recommend  an  immediate  appropriation  so  that  no 
time  may  be  lost  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  what  but 
for  jgoYommental  action  may  be  a  loss  not  only  of  many  millions  but 
of  hves  as  well. 

Wm.  H.  Tapt. 

The  White  House,  April «,  191g. 


War  Department, 

WaaUngtonj  April  2, 191$. 
To  the  President. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  on  the  condition  of  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
together  with  its  indosures.  This  report  indicates  that  the  flood 
height  of  the  lower  Mississippi  will  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year 
ana  that  immediate  provision  should  be  made  in  order,  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  authorities,  to  prevent  breaks  in  the  levees  and  to  take 
remedial  measures. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  suggests  the  immediate  appropriation  of  at 
least  $350,000.  In  view  of  me  fact  that  whatever  is  aone  must  be 
done  with  the  utmost  promptness  in  order  to  be  efficacious,  and  that 
aU  expenditures  will  be  made  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  so  that 
we  are  assured  that  no  more  funds  than  necessary  will  be  expended,  I 
recommend  that  this  amount  be  increased  to  $500,000  and  that  that 
sum  be  appropriated  immediately  for  this  emergency. 
Respectfully, 

Henry  L.  Stimson. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  April  *,  1912, 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  I  am  told  by  some  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  States  that  a  biU  will  be  introduced  in 
Congress  to-day  appropriating  $350,000  to  be  immediately  available 
for  maintenance  and  protection  of  the  existing  levees  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  whicn  are  endangered  by  the  present  flood  and  that 
an  appeal  in  this  connection  will  1^  made  to-day  to  the  President  for 
his  aid  in  the  matter. 

The  secretanr  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  at  St.  Louis  and 
the  district  officers  at  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  and  New  Orleans  have 
been  telegraphed  to  for  information.  The  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion has  replied  that  March  31  the  gauge  at  Cairo  was  already  one- 
tenth  foot  above  highest  ever  known,  that  there  is  Uttle  possibility  of 
fall  for  several  days  unless  the  levees  break,  and  that  there  is  almost  a 
certainty  of  a  slight  further  rise.  He  anticipated  that  a  final  flood 
height  at  le^st  1  foot  above  the  present  stage  would  arrive  in  a  few 
days.      .     .  •  . 

The  district  officer  at  Memphis  has  repUed  that  the  flood  height  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  will  exceed  that  oi  any  previous  year  ana  that 
at  Memphis  the  stage  will  probably  reach  a  height  of  at  least  2  feet 
above  the  height  of  all  previous  records. 

The  district  officer  at  Vicksburff  has  replied  that  in  his  district  he 
anticipates  about  2  feet  or  more  tnan  in  any  previous^ocL    j 
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The  stage  of  water  indicated  will  come  very  close  to  the  tops  of  all 
the  levees,  and  may  rise  above  them  at  a  number  of  places  between 
Cairo  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Where  the  levees  have  been  fully 
completed,  crevasses  are  not  expected;  but  the  great  height  of  the 
flooa  will  put  all  the  levees  to  severe  tests  and  there  will  be  danger  of 
their  bresSdng  wherever  any  weakness  may  develop.  In  oraer  to 
provide  against  serious  damage  to  levees,  funds  must  be  at  hand  for 
immediate  work  wherever  tne  levees  are  threatened.  All  of  the 
Government  plant  available  on  the  Mississippi  River  will  be  placed 
in  commission,  to  help  local  levee  boards,  and  materials  for  pre- 
venting breaks  of  the  levees  or  repairing  minor  breaks  will  be  needed 
immemately  to  an  extent  far  beyond  wnat  the  local  boards  can  fur- 
nish. There  will  be  full  cooperation  between  the  levee  boards  and 
tJie  United  3ti^tes,  so  far  as  possible  under  present  funds  of  the 
States  and  Federal  Government;  but  the  available  funds  are  insuffi- 
cient to  carry  out  the  work  which  it  is  now  expected  will  become 
necessary  and  urgent.  It  is  beheved  that  the  local  levee  boards  and 
individual  States  will  promptly  respond  to  the  emergency  call  with 
all  the  funds,  plant,  materials  and  labor  within  their  capacities  under 
existing  laws.  Under  such  circumstances,  special  emergency  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  seems  justifiable. 

In  this  connection,  copies  are  herewith  mclosed  of  letters  of  yester- 
day from  Senator  Thornton  and  Congressman  RansdeU,  with  the 
replies  of  Col.  Townsend,  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, and  myself. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  statement  of  the  existing  situation  be 
laid  briore  the  President  for  his  information,  with  recommendation 
for  his  favorable  consideration  of  such  appeals  as  may  be  made  to 
him  in  this  matter  by  Congress. 

Veiy  respectfully,  W.  H.  Bixby, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 


War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

WdsJiingtonj  April  1,  1912. 
The  CniitP  of  ENomE;ERS,  Uj^fted  States  Armt. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  Senator  Thornton's  and  Hon.  J.  E.  RansdeU's 
inquiry  as  to  the  flood  tHreatening  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  I  have 
the  honor  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  flood  will  be  the  highest  of 
which  there  has  been  any  record. 

While  the  levee  line  has  been  steadily  and  greatly  strengthened 
since  th&last  severe  flood,  it  is  as  yet  far  from  complete.  The  balance 
of  funds  now  left  available  in  the  hands  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission is  entirely  insufficient  to  protect  the  levees  against  such  flood. 
If  assistance  is  to  be  given  by  the  United  States,  such  work  as  can 
be  advantageously  done  oy  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  between 
now  and  the  passage  of  the  flood  wiU,  according  to  experience  with 
preceding  floods,  require  an  immediate  appropriation  of  at  least 
1360,000. 

Very  respectfully;  C.  MoD.  Townsend, 

Colondf  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Freaident  Mississippi  River  Uommission. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  1,  1912. 
Gen.  W.  H.  BiXBY, 

Cliief  qf  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
General:  Won't  you  kindly  inform  us  latest  information  in  regard 
to  floods  on  the  Mississippi  ftiver,  especially  that  portion  whicn  is 
under  control  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission?  We  infer  from 
tlie  press  reports  that  the  situation  is  very  bad,  and  many  valuable 
lo\'eos  wliicli  have  been  constructed  by  the  Government  are  Uable  to 
be  destroyed. 

(>ur  local  people  in  Louisiana  (and  we  feel  that  we  can  speak  also 
for  those  in  Aricansas  and  Mississippi)  wiH  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  protect  the  levees,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
iiiont  to  contribute  toward  same. 

Kindly  state  what  you  think  should  be  done  by  the  Government 
in  tliis  regard,  and  what  specific  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
should  be  made.  State  also  whether  or  not  the  emergency  is  very 
great. 

Respectfully,  yours.  J.  R.  Thornton^ 

United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Jos.  E.  Ransdell, 
Member  of  Congress  for  Louisiana. 

[First  indorsement  J 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washingtonj  AprU  1,  1912, 
Respectfully  referred  to  Col.  C.  McD.  Townsend,  Corps  of  Engi* 
neers,  president  Mississippi  River  Commission,  for  report. 
By  command  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers:  „   rp 

Lievienant  Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

[Second  indorsement.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  1,  1912. 
Respectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  inviting  attention  to  my  report  of  this  date  in  separate  letter 
herewith. 

C.  McD.  Townsend, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
President  Mississippi  River  Commission. 


War  Department, 
Office  op  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  April  1,  1912. 
Hon.  J.  R.  Thornton, 

United  States  Senate. 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell, 

House  of  RepreserUatiA)es. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  to-day  I  inclose  herewith 
copy  of  a  statement  from  Col.  C.  McD.  Townsend,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  covering  the  situation. 
His  views  are  concurrea  in. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Bixby, 

Chief  of  En^neers,  United  States  Army. 
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[H.Bei.4g5.] 

In  Tfi£  HousB  OF  Reprbsbntatiybb, 
AprU  4,  191£. 
Beiolvecit  That  there  be  printed  fen*  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  five 
thousand  copies  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  nineteen  hundred 
and  eleven,  Numbered  Fourteen,  as  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  entitled  *' Provision  for  Exceptional  Children  in  Public  Schools,''  and  all 
to  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent  of  the  document  room  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativee  for  distribution. 
Attest: 

SoiTTH  Tbimblb,  CUrL 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depaktment  op  the  Interior, 
Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  October  2,  1911. 

Sm:  There  are  many  children  in  attendance  upon  the  pubUc 
schools  of  our  country  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  can  not  work 
most  satisfactorily  to  themselves  or  others  when  classified  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  children.  School  authorities  have  seen  for 
many  years  that  the  presence  of  such  children  in  the  regular  classes 
is  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  both  the  exceptional  and  the  non- 
exceptional.  In  the  manuscript  entitled  "Provision  for  Exceptional 
Children  in  PubUc  Schools,''  herewith  transmitted,  Supt.  J.  H.  Van 
&ckle,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dr.  Lightner  Witmer,  Director  of  the  Psy- 
chological Laboratory  and  Clinic  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Associate  Director,  Department  of  Child 
Hygiene,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  have  set  forth  the  results  of 
their  investigations  and  their  suggestions  and  recommendations  to 
the  pubHc-school  workers  of  our  country  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tional care  these  children  need.  In  addition  to  the  detailed  dis- 
cussions relating  thereto,  extended  information  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  cities  in  our  country  attempting  to  meet  the  problems  sug- 
gested is  furnished  in  tabular  form.  The  authors  have  tentatively 
classified  those  children  who  need  this  special  care  in  pubUc  schools 
into  ten  groups.  Some  enter  late  and  need  help  to  make  up  their 
work;  others  are  exceptionally  talented  and  should  be  allowed  to 
make  as  rapid  progress  as  consistent  with  thoroughness;  others 
enter  speaking  only  a  foreign  language  and  at  first  need  special  and 
almost  exclusive  drill  in  English;  still  others  are  slow,  backward, 
or  defective  in  one  way  or  another,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
require  the  care  of  public  institutions  for  the  defective  classes.  It 
is  a  valuable  piece  of  work  and  will  be  of  much  help  to  all  who  are 
seeking  for  more  effective  and  just  classification  of  pubUc-school 
children. 

I  accordingly  recommend  the  pubUcation  of  these  results  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Very  respectfully,  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissxoner. 

The  Sbcbetart  op  the  Interior. 
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PROVISION  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD, 

THE  SOCIALIZATION  OF  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  WORK  AND  THE  INDIVIDUALI- 
ZATION OF  THE  CHILD. 

The  progress  of  educational  work  in  the  last  20  years  furnishes  an 
impressive  display  of  social  functions  assumed  by  the  schools  of  this 
and  other  countries.  Medical  school  inspection,  school  feeding, 
school  nurses,  and  special  classes  for  truants,  physical  defectives, 
and  backward  children  are  all  separate  evidences  of  a  single  move- 
ment looking  toward  the  sociaUzation  of  public-school  instruction 
and  involving  the  pubUc-school  authorities  in  the  direct  responsi- 
bility for  most  of  the  child's  life  and  development. 

On  the  one  hand,  education  is  becoming  socialized  and  is  giving 
increasing  recognition  to  community  interests.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  resulted,  in  respect  to  the  children,  in  a  greater  individuaUza- 
tion.  Education  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  task  of  trans- 
mitting from  one  generation  to  the  next  the  intellectual  traditions 
and  the  moral  standards  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  race. 
The  eye  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  is  mainly  directed  to  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction,  or  to  the  code  of  morals  and  manners  which  it 
is  desired  to  impress  upon  the  child.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  All 
efficient  work  is  accomplished  only  through  concentration  of  atten- 
tion and  through  the  direction  of  effort  toward  a  single  result.  The 
public  school  must  never  give  up  as  its  chief  function  the  teaching  and 
training  of  children  in  relatively  large  groups,  by  teachers  who  are 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  matter  of  instruction, 
and  who  look  upon  the  class  as  a  fairly  homogeneous  unit. 

Nevertheless,  provision  must  also  be  made  within  the  modem 
public  school  for  training  many  children  not  as  members  of  a  group, 
but  as  individual  or  exceptional  children.  The  social  purpose  of  this 
kind  of  individualized  educational  treatment  may  be  considered 
the  keynote  of  our  American  civilization.  Children  are  not  bom 
equal,  nor  can  we  ever  thrust  equality  upon  them;  but  American 
education  can  see  to  it  that  every  child  has  a  fair  opportunity  to 
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develop  the  mental  capacities  with  which  it  is  endowed  at  birth. 
The  public  schools  may  eliminate  in  large  measure  the  accidents  of 
social  and  financial  position  and  the  circumstances  of  the  child's 
individual  history  as  determining  factors  in  its  career.  Every  child 
should  reach  adult  age  with  his  brains  developed  to  the  full  measure  of 
their  efficiency.  This  is  recommended  not  merely  out  of  sympathy  for 
the  child,  but  also  because  the  community  needs  every  bit  of  brain 
power  available,  whether  this  brain  power  appears  in  the  family  of  a 
Pennsylvania  miner,  a  New  England  farmer,  or  a  Pittsburgh  million- 
aire. Anything  less  than  this  spells  retarded  or  arrested  development. 
The  highly  gifted  child  can  be  as  much  retarded  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  history  or  by  the  school  system  as  is  the  congenitally  dull 
or  mentally  defective  child.  This  bulletin  is  conceived  as  having 
the  purpose  of  making  available  some  facts  and  considerations  which 
it  is  believed  should  determine  the  pubhc^school  treatment  of  the 
exceptional  child. 

What  is  normal,  even  what  is  supernormal,  often  fails  to  arouse 
attention.  The  abnormal,  the  pathological,  the  deficient,  and  the 
defective — these  first  win  the  attention  of  society.  Among  primitive 
races  this  attention  is  accompanied  by  feeUngs  of  horror,  even  of 
terror,  and  the  abnormal  are  sometimes  eliminated  by  violent  means. 
Next,  they  are  segregated,  under  the  spur  of  a  philanthropic  impulse, 
and  are  supported  in  institutions,  or  they  are  retained  under  merely 
custodial  care.  This  segregation  is  partly  for  the  benefit  of  society, 
and  only  partly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  society's  helpless 
members.  It  is  relatively  late  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  the 
discovery  is  made  that  the  training  of  certain  groups  of  these  abnormal 
or  defective  social  elements  presents  a  problem  of  scientific  and  social 
importance. 

msTrrunoNS  or  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 

In  the  year  1744  a  Portuguese  Jew  named  Pereire  gave  before  the 
Academy  of  Science  at  New  Rochelle,  France,  a  most  dramatic 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  human  intellect  to  solve  a  problem 
of  special  training.  He  presented  before  the  members  of  the  academy 
a  boy  who  had  been  born  deaf,  and  whom  he  had  taught  to  talk. 
From  that  day  the  world  could  no  longer  regard  the  training  of  con- 
genitally deaf  children  as  an  impossibility,  and  yet,  despite  this 
brilliant  solution  of  a  problem  in  scientific  education,  the  world  was 
slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  Pereire's  work,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1867  that  deaf  children  in  the  United  States  were  taught  by  the 
oral  method. 

Institutions  for  the  training  of  deaf  children  had  been  established 
many  years  before.  This  type  of  special  school  had  its  origin  in  the 
foundation  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  by  the  Abb6  de  Tfipee  in  1771  in 
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Paris.  Inspired  by  Pereire's  example,  but  unacquainted  with 
Pereire's  scientific  knowledge  and  unpenetrated  by  his  education  a' 
genius,  the  Abb^  de  Tfipee  was  moved  more  by  the  spirit  of  phih. 
thropy  to  care  for  and  educate  deaf-mutes.  Pereire  was  perhaps  t< 
far  aJiead  of  his  time  to  impress  the  world  with  the  importance  of  hi- 
achievement.  Moreover,  he  never  inducted  others  into  the  secrets 
of  his  method,  and  with  the  single  exception  of  Heinicke,  in  G^ermany  ^ 
those  interested  in  the  training  of  deaf  children  failed  during  almost 
a  centniy  to  grasp  the  physiological  and  psychological  elements  of 
the  problem. 

The  world  has  now  caught  up  with  Pereire,  and  public  education 
IB  about  to  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  results  of  his  labors 
and  of  the  labors  of  many  others  in  this  and  cognate  fields.  It 
behooves  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  all  types  of 
special  education  to  see  to  it  that  the  work  which  scientific  men  within 
the  field  of  education  are  accomplishing  shall  be  made  available  to 
others.  The  work  must  be  thoroughly  grounded  upon  scientific 
principles,  and  scientific  workers  as  well  as  trainers  of  exceptional 
children  must  be  provided  with  the  professional  equipment  and  the 
physical  means  to  imdertake  this  work  satisfactorily. 

The  successful  training  of  deaf  children  stimulated  an  interest  in 
the  blind.  By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  initial 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  training  of  these  two  classes  of  defective 
children  had  been  made  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and 
America. 

REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  next  group  of  exceptional  children  to  be  provided  for  were 
those  who  stood  in  danger  of  growing  into  an  adult  life  of  criminaUty ; 
in  other  words,  children  in  need  of  special  moral  training.  This  move- 
ment was  inspired  partly  by  the  general  movement  for  prison  reform 
in  England  and  pcuiily  by  the  work  of  such  men  as  Pestalozzi,  who 
were  keen  to  recognize  the  danger  to  the  continental  countries  arising 
from  the  number  of  destitute,  vagrant,  and  morally  neglected  children 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  natural  protectors  by  the  Napoleonic 
wars. 

In  the  United  States^  ''houses  of  refuge"  began  to  be  established 
in  1824,  and  three  of  them  were  soon  in  existence — one  in  Boston,  one 
ui  New  York,  and  one  in  Philadelphia.  These  institutions  were 
started  not  as  a  part  of  the  prison  system,  but  as  an  experiment  in 
special  education.  .No  one  can  comprehend  the  history  and  present 
status  of  houses  of  refuge  and  other  reform  schools  who  fails  to  recog- 
nize that  the  inspiration  for  their  establishment  was  exactly  the  same 
as  that  which  led  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
founding  of  parental  schools  and  public  day  classes  for  truants  and 
disciplinary  cases.    The  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  has  decided 
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in  a  well-known  case  that  the  house  of  refuge  is  not  a  p^al  institutian^ 
but  a  school.  The  children  sent  to  the  reform  school  become  the 
wards  of  the  State  imtil  they  are  21 ,  not  because  of  the  overt  act,  but 
because  their  actions  have  proved  them  in  need  of  special  oversight 
and  moral  training,  or  else  their  home  environment  or  thjeir  personal 
characteristics  prove  them  morally  endangered. 

IDIOCY  AND  RBTARDATION. 

The  effort  to  train  the  group  of  children  variously  designated  as 
feeble-minded,  imbecile,  or  idiotic  led  first  to  the  scientific  i^ppreciation 
of  the  problem  of  retardation  and  to  a  real  understanding,  mainly 
through  the  work  of  Seguin,  of  the  problem  of  special  education  in 
relation  to  arrested  or  retarded  development. 

As  in  most  discoveries,  accident  and  misapprehension  played  a 
large  part  in  gaining  for  us  a  scientific  comprehension  of  '^  retarda- 
tion.'' A  Uttle  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  year  1797,  a  boy 
apparently  about  12  years  of  age  was  found  running  wild,  like  a 
beast  of  the  field,  through  the  forests  of  Aveyron,  in  the  southern 
part  of  France.  No  one  ever  knew  his  origin,  or  where  or  how  he 
had  spent  the  years  between  his  birth  and  his  discovery.  Devoid 
of  the  faculty  of  speech,  he  showed  very  few  signs  of  intelligence  and 
made  his  wants  known  through  the  simplest  of  inarticulate  cries. 
He  selected  his  food  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  what  he  chose  proved 
him  unaccustomed  to  the  dietaiy  of  civilization.  He  drank  by  lying 
flat  upon  the  ground  and  thrusting  his  mouth  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water.  He  often  walked  on  aU  fours,  and  fighting  with  his 
teeth  like  an  animal,  he  resisted  the  placing  of  garments  upon  his 
back,  and  made  unremitting  efforts  to  escape.  Subjected  to  con- 
finement a,nd  forced  to  submit  to  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  he  proved 
to  be  fairly  tractable. 

Brought  to  Paris  he  excited  the  liveliest  interest  and  was  pre- 
sented as  an  object  of  scientific  curiosity  before  the  French  Academy 
of  Science.  Pinel,  the  famous  physician  of  the  insane  at  Bicetre, 
declared  the  child  idiotic  and  therefore  untrainable.  But  Itard^  a 
physician  of  that  first  institution  for  the  training  of  deaf-mutes^ 
established  at  Paris  by  the  Abb6  de  TEpee,  beUeved  the  boy  to  be 
merely  wild  and  untaught.  He  undertook  this  boy's  training, 
admitting  the  close  resemblance  of  the  boy's  condition  to  idiocy, 
but  believing  that  he  could  be  restored  to  the  normal  mental  life  of 
hmnanity,  because  of  his  conclusions  as  to  the  ^' cause  and  curap 
bility  of  that  apparent  idiotism."  To  express 'Itard's  opinion  in 
modem  language,  the  boy  in  his  opinion  was  not  a  case  of  idiocy,  but 
a  case  of  arrested  or  retarded  development,  the  result  of  neglect  and 
separation  from  the  normal  humim  environment. 
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The  outcome  of  Itard's  self-assumed  task  was  to  prove  him  doubly 
in  the  wrong.  The  result  of  his  training  showed  first  that  the  boy 
was  an  idiot  and  secondly  that  an  idiot  could  be  trained.  Itard's 
failure — ^for  he  could  not  restore  this  boy  to  normal  mental  condi- 
tion— is  one  of  the  great  successes  in  the  history  of  education  and 
mental  science.  Itard  himself  scarcely  recognized  the  significance 
of  his  own  success.  Interested  in  the  boy  as  a  primitive  savage  who 
had  been  retarded  in  development  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
normal  human  environment,  Itard  failed  to  see  that  this  boy,  idiot 
though  he  was,  suffered  from  an  arrest  or  retardation  of  develop- 
ment due  to  physiological  causes  resident  within  himself.  The  dis- 
covery that  idiocy  is  retardation  was  left  for  Itard's  pupil,  a  phy- 
sician, psychologist,  and  educator,  Edward  Seguin. 

On  the  basis  of  the  accomplishment  of  Pereire  and  Itard,  Seguin 
made  the  deduction  that  feeble-mindedness  is  an  arrest  of  mental 
development  necessarily  consequent  upon  the  imperfect  sense  organs 
and  organs  of  motion  with  which  these  children  are  endowed  at 
birth.  He  proposed  to  exercise  the  imperfect  organs  so  as  to  develop 
their  fxmctions,  as  Pereire  had  previously  developed  the  organs  of 
articulation  in  deaf-mutes,  and  to  train  the  functions  of  the  organism 
so  as  to  develop  the  imperfect  organs.  He  defines  his  system  as 
*^the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  physiology  through  physiological 
means  and  instruments  to  the  development  of  the  dynamic,  percep- 
tive, reflective,  and  spontaneous  functions  of  youth." 

Seguin  began  his  first  experiment  in  the  training  of  a  feeble- 
minded child  in  1837.  So  successful  was  this  expert  physiological 
education  of  all  the  senses  that  Seguin  won  for  himself,  as  Itard  had 
before  him,  the  commendation  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  In  1842 
he  formed  the  first  small  class  of  feeble-minded  children,  whose 
training  he  undertook  at  the  Bicetre. 

Seguin's  work  became  a  model  for  the  countries  of  the  civilized 
world.  Inspired  by  his  example  and  assisted  by  his  treatise  on 
idiocy,  published  in  1846,  training  schools  for  feeble-minded  children 
were  established  first  in  Massachusetts  in  1849,  and  in  the  next  few 
years  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  next  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  retardation  came  directly  out  of  school  practice.  First 
anu»^  civilized  nations  Germany  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  edu- 
cating every  child,  long  before  this  county  had  even  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  its  prospective  citizens  were  not  receiving  sufficient 
school  training  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote.  Just  as  soon  as  com- 
pulsory education  laws  w^e  partially  enforced  and  a  serious  effort 
made  to  edupate  every  child,  it  was  foimd  that  there  are  children  not 
properly  called  feeble-minded  who  are  yet  incapable  of  making  nor- 
mal progress  in  the  ordinary  day  schools.    The  appreciation  of  the 
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necessity  of  providing  a  special  form  of  training  for  these  backward 
pupils  led  to  the  organization  of  the  first  special  class  in  Dresden  in 
1865. 

In  this  country  the  compulsory  education  laws  began  to  be  really 
enforced  in  a  few  States  about  1890.  As  a  consequence  truant 
schools,  disciplinary  schools,  and  schools  for  backward  children 
came  into  existence  in  some  States.  The  idea  of  establishing  day 
classes  and  schools  for  deficient  children  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  first  introduced  to  American  teachers  by  August  Schenck,  of 
Detroit,  in  1878,  in  an  address  to  the  American  Teachers'  Association. 
Dr.  Andrew  Rickoff,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, acting  on  Schenck's  suggestion,  established  two  classes  in 
Cleveland,  limiting  them,  however,  to  disciplinary  cases.  The  second 
class  was  established  in  Chicago  in  1892.  This  is  still  in  existence, 
and  other  special  classes  have  been  added.  New  York  established 
its  first  class  in  1895,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Farrell. 
Several  o.ther  classes  have  since  been  formed,  and  in  1905  adequate 
supervision  was  first  provided  through  the  appointment  of  Miss  Far- 
rell as  inspector  of  ungraded  classes.  In  the  same  year,  or  a  year 
later,  a  school  was  organized  at  Waukegan,  111.,  by  Supt.  Hall, 
designed  for  backward  children  of  all  kinds,  those  mentally  deficient 
as  well  as  those  retarded  through  lack  of  educational  advantages. 

The  first  city  to  plan  for  a  complete  organization  of  these  classes 
directly  under  the  city  superintendent  was  Providence,  R.  I.,  which 
formed  six  classes  for  truants  and  disciplinary  cases  in  1893,  and  a 
separate  class  for  backward  children  in  1896.  Springfield,  Mass., 
organized  a  special  class  in  1898,  under  Supt.  BaUiet.  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  followed  in  1899;  Cleveland  established  four  classes  in 
1905,  and  Portland,  Me.,  established  a  class  in  1906. 

Another  movement  undoubtedly  played  an  important  part  in  the 
awakening  of  the  school  authorities  and  general  pubUc  to  the  exist- 
ence of  retardation  as  an  educational  and  social  problem.  The  intro- 
duction of  medical  inspection  into  the  schools,  originally  for  the  detec- 
tion and  prevention  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  led  to  the 
discovery  and  treatment  of  physical  defects,  which  were  found  to  be 
a  powerful  factor  in  retarding  the  school  progress  of  many  children. 
Medical  inspectors  and  school  nurses,  and  in  more  recent  years  social 
visitors,  are  appointed  in  many  cities  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
system.  Without  them  it  would  be  impossible  to  reaUze  the  purpose 
for  which  the  schools  exist.  The  medical  profession,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  has  made  contributions  of  great  value  bearing 
upon  the  physical  causes  of  arrested  and  retarded  development. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  term  ''retardation"  has  come  to  cover 
types  of  children  hitherto  considered  normal.  Compared  with 
imbeciles  and  idiots  these  children  are  undoubtedly  normal,  but  corn- 
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pared  with  those  children  who  are  passing  upward  through  the  grades 
without  meeting  serious  obstacles  to  their  progress,  these  children 
manifest  an  arrest  or  retardation  of  development.  In  some  this  is 
dependent  upon  internal  physiological  causes,  a  defect  of  the  brain 
or  nervous  system,  even  though  a  minor  defect.  In  others  it  is  due 
to  physical  defects,  bad  eyesight  or  hearing,  which  only  indirectly 
albeit  seriously  affect  the  normal  development  of  the  brain.  We 
have  come  to  recognize  retardation  as  a  mental  status,  not  a  brain 
disease  or  defect  as  is  idiocy.  Retardation  is  a  stage  of  mental 
development  which  can  only  be  defined  with  reference  to  what  we 
assume  to  be  the  regular  course  of  normal  development.  Any  child, 
the  fimctions  of  whose  brain  are  not  developed  up  to  the  normal 
limit  for  his  age,  is  suffering  from  retardation.  A  status  or  stage  of 
progress  which  may  be  retardation  for  one  child  may  not  be  retarda- 
tion for  another.  The  physiological  and  psychological  age  of  a 
child  need  not  correspond  to  his  chronological  age.  We  have  come 
to  see  that  children  who  stand  at  the  head  of  a  class  in  school  may  be 
more  retarded  than  children  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  class.  There 
are  those  who  contend  that  the  schools  give  relatively  less  training  to 
those  who  are  mentally  well  endowed  than  they  do  to  the  average 
pupil  of  to  the  dullard. 

When  retardation  is  thus  defined  in  terms  of  individual  develop- 
ment the  necessity  clearly  arises  for  the  pubUc  schools  to  provide  for 
the  highly  gifted  children  as  well  as  for  those  less  fortunate  in  natural 
endowment.  The  question  of  importance  is  as  to  the  number  of 
these  exceptional  children  in  the  schools.  Up  to  the  present  time 
school  statistics  have  limited  themselves  to  enumerating  the  retarded 
children,  using  that  term  to  indicate  those  children  who  are  behind 
grade  for  their  age.  Pedagogical  or  school  retardation  follows  from 
the  supposition  that  a  child  enters  upon  his  first  year  of  school  work 
before  he  has  passed  his  seventh  birthday.  If  he  advances  one  grade 
each  year  he  will  complete  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary  cours.e 
before  he  has  passed  his  fifteenth  birthday.  This  establishes  a  theo- 
retical age  limit  for  each  grade,  apparently  not  excessive  in  its  edu- 
cational requirements;  for  the  child  who  leaves  the  elementary 
schools  in  his  fifteenth  year  can  not  complete  the  high  school  before 
his  nineteenth  year  or  graduate  from  college  before  his  twenty-third 
year.  Supt.  Bryan,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  first  collated  statistics  of 
retardation  based  upon  the  enroUment  figures  of  that  city  for  two 
successive  years,  1904-1906.  He  found  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Camden  that  72  per  cent  of  the  children  exceeded  the  theoretical 
age  limit;  that  47  per  cent  exceeded  the  age  limit  by  one  year  or 
more;  26  per  cent  by  two  years  or  more;  13  per  cent  by  three  years 
or  more;  and  6  per  cent  by  four  years  or  more. 
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It  is  generally  agreed  to  call  a  child  retarded  or  backward  who 
exceeds  the  age  limit  by  two  years  or  more.  The  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  oTer-age  imd  retarded  children,  and  the  development  of 
the  methods  of  determming  their  number,  is  the  work  of  Maxwell, 
Bryan,  Comman,  Falkner,  tmd  Ayres.  The  literature  of  retardation 
has  rapidly  acquired  extensive  proportions.  The  working  out  of  the 
many  practical  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment of  backward  children  will  have  consequences  which  will  affect 
every  type  of  child  in  the  pubUc  schools. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOR  PHYSICAL  DEFECTIVES. 

In  this  country  and  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  sporadic 
efforts  have  been  made  in  the  public  schools  to  care  for  various  classes 
of  physical  defectives.  In  the  United  States,  especially  successful 
efforts  have  been  made  to  train  in  public  day  classes  deaf  children 
and  blind  children.  The  best  day  classes  for  such  children  have  been 
located  in  the  Middle  West,  probably  because  in  that  locality  adequate 
provision  had  not  been  made  by  the  State  in  the  establishment  of 
institutions  for  their  care  and  training.  It  would  seem  as  though 
in  the  United  States  the  two  systems  of  handling  deaf  and  blind 
children  will  be  on  trial  for  some  years,  to  determine  whether  the 
custodial  school  or  the  day  school  is  the  more  efficient  and  economical, 
and  also  which  is  the  better  adapted  for  the  all-round  development 
of  the  child. 

In  England  and  the  United  States  special  classes  have  been  or- 
ganized for  crippled  children,  in  many  places  the  children  being 
transported  to  the  schools  from  their  homes.  In  Baltimore,  special 
classes  have  been  established  for  epileptic  children.  The  develop- 
ment of  preventive  medicine,  together  with  the  progress  of  medical 
school  inspection,  has  led  in  many  localities  to  the  organization  of 
open-air  schools  and  of  special  schools  for  children  suffering  from 

tuberculosis. 

*  

THE  GIFTED  CHILD. 

The  problem  of  the  gifted  child  may  be  said  to  have  first  provoked 
action  when  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  as  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  introduced,  as  long  ago  as  1872,  a  plan  for  making 
promotion  fit  different  intellectual  grades.  In  many  localities  the 
development  of  a  fixed  and  rather  static  grading  system  and  promo- 
tion system,  particularly  when  promotions  were  made  only  at  yearly 
intervals,  led  to  the  discovery  that  many  children  are  kept  back 
xmduly,  owing  to  the  '4ock-step''  system.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem — ungraded  classes,  more 
rapid  promotion  through  special  tutoring  and  systems  of  flexible 
grading,  the  method  of  dividing  grades  up  into  groups  according  to 
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intellectual  ability,  etc.  Several  cities  have  made  provision  for  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  gifted  pupils  by  gathering  them  into  centers 
where,  under  especially  skilled  teachers,  they  pursue  a  curriculum 
modified  by  the  early  introduction  of  some  of  the  high-school  studies. 
It  is  probable  that  very  many  men  have  been  induced  to  see  more 
clearly  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  gifted  child,  since  so  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  backward  and  defective  child. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

PROPORTIONS  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATIONS  COMPOSED  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN, 

If  all  of  the  childi^n  in  our  public  schools  could  be  ranked  according 
to  their  intellectual  abilities;  it  is  probable  that  a  rough  classification 
would  group  them  about  as  follows: 

Talented 4  per  cent. 

Bright .^ ] 

Normal 92  per  cent. 

Slow J 

Feeble-minded 4  per  cent. 

The  4  per  cent  here  designated  aa  feeble-minded  may  for  administra- 
tive purposes  be  divided  into  two  groups.  The  lower  one  includes 
about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  entire  school  membership  and  con- 
sists of  children  of  the  lowest  grade  of  mentahty  found  in  the  public 
schools.  They  are  genuinely  mentally  deficient,  and  can  not  prop- 
erly be  treated  in  the  public  schools.  They  are  institution  cases,  and 
should  be  removed  to  institutions. 

Ranking  just  above  these  are  the  remaining  3J  per  cent  who  are 
feeble-minded  but  who  can  be  given  a  certain  amount  of  training  in 
special  classes  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  treatment 
tiiat  they  should  ideally  receive,  for  few  of  them  can  ever  become  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  community,  but  it  is  the  sort  that  they  should 
have  if  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  at  all  by  the  public-school  systems 
as  now  constituted. 

The  foregoing  statements  in  regard  to  this  lowest  group  in  the 
intellectual  scale  are  of  necessity  based  on  meager  evidence,  for  the 
reason  that  few  comprehensive  psychological  surveys  of  entire 
school  systems  have  been  conductiod.  They  represent  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  those  who  have  conducted  such  investigations  as  have 
been  made.  The  best  evidence  bearing  on  the  problem  is  to  be  found 
m  the  following  reports: 

Two  Tiousand  Normal  Children  Tested  by  the  Binet  Scale.  The 
Training  School,  January,  1911. 

•  •  .  ri.>  '  if^cn+ion  of  Clinic  Cases.     Holmes.     Psychological  Clinic, 

'-•ubnormal  ^'''lildren?     The 

iioport  ol  Committee  on  Special  Education.     Report  of  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1910,  Vol.  II,  pp.  xxi-xxv. 
16 
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SLOW,  BACKWARD,  RETARDED,  OR  LAGGARD  CHILDRBN. 

Ranking  above  the  feeble-minded  group  comes  a  much  larger  class 
of  children,  constituting  anywhere  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  the  entire 
school  membership,  made  up  of  those  who  are  not  mentally  deficient, 
but  who  make  slow  progress  through  the  grades.  In  point  of  numbers 
and  importance  these  children  constitute  a  great,  if  not  our  great- 
est, school  problem.  They  make  up  abou4  one-third  of  the  total 
school  membership  in  the  average  city,  and  in  most  localities  their 
numbers  are  distinctly  greater  among  the  boys  than  among  the  girls. 

These  backward  children  who  take  more  than  the  normal  time 
to  complete  the  work  of  each  grade  are  the  children  who  usually  spend 
their  entire  school  lives  in  the  lower  grades,  and  fall  out  of  school 
permanently  without  completing  even  the  elementary  course.  It  is 
this  pedagogical  retardation  among  great  numbers  of  children  who 
have  no  congenital  mental  defect  that  is  responsible  for  the  school 
evils  known  as  repetition,  retardation,  and  elimination. 

Data  concerning  the  number  of  these  children  in  different  city 
school  systems  may  be  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  of  the  num- 
bers of  educational  periodicals  issued  during  the  past  four  years,  and 
in  most  of  the  recent  reports  of  city  school  superintendents.  Sum- 
maries of  conditions  are  presented  by  Ayres  in  ''Laggards  in  our 
schools, "  Chapters  IV  and  VII,  and  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1910,  Vol.  11,  pp.  xxi  to  xxv. 

NORMAL  AND  BRIGHT  CHILDREN. 

The  lai^est  group  is  that  composed  of  the  normal  and  bright  children 

who  have  no  great  difficulty  in  completing  the  work  of  the  grades 

satisfactorily  in  about  the  alloted  time.    The  size  of  this  group  in 

school  systems  as  conamonly  oi^anized  varies  from  about  40  per  cent 

to  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership.     This  wide  range  of 

variability  does  not  indicate  that  the  children  of  different  cities  are 

of  such  varying  degrees  of  mental  ability  as  the  figures  would  seem  to 

show.     It  merely  reflects  the  fact  that  in  some  cities  the  demands  of 

the  school  curriculum  and  the  teaching  methods  are  much  more 

nearly  in  accord  with  the  abilities  of  the  children  than  they  are  in 

others. 

TALENTED  OR  EXCEPTIONALLY  BRIGHT  CHILDREN. 

Quantitative  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  exceptionally  bright 
children  found  in  our  public  schools  is  even  more  rare  than  is  such 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  feeble-minded. 

Such  data  as  are  available  seem  to  indicate  that  about  4  per  cent 
of  the  entire  school  membership  may  fairly  be  rated  as  exceptionally 
bright  or  talented.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  report 
of  the  testing  of  2,000  normal  children  by  the  Binet  scale,  conducted 
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by  the  New  JOTsey  Training  School.  This  test  showed  that  som^ 
what  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  school  children  were  mentally 
more  than  one  year  ahead  of  their  ages.  These  are  the  children  who 
are  bom  with  exceptional  endowments,  and  go  through  the  public 
schools  with  greater  than  average  ability  and  rapidity. 

Another  bit  of  evidence  is  foimd  in  Volume  II  of  the  1910  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  a  table  printed  on  page  xxiii. 
This  table  presents  figures  from  319  cities,  showing  that  in  the 
average  city  about  4  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  one  year  or  more 
under  age  for  their  grades. 

Still  further  evidence  is  presented  by  Ayres,  in  Chapter  VII  of 
"Laggards  in  our  schools,"  where  figures  are  given  from  different 
cities  showing  that  the  number  of  children  making  more  than  nor- 
mally rapid  progress  through  the  grades  ranges  from  1  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  entire  membership. 

That  these  unusually  able  children  have  been  given  scant  atten- 
tion in  our  public  schools  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  only  five  cities  are  known  to  have  special  classes  for  excep- 
tionally gifted  children.  These  cities  are  Baltimore,  Worcester, 
Indianapolis,  Lincoln,  and  Rochester.^ 

SUMMARY. 

1.  In  a  normal  school  population  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  children  are  genuinely  mentally  deficient  and  should  be  treated 
in  institutions. 

2.  Ranking  above  these  comes  a  group  of  feeble-minded  children, 
constituting  about  3J  per  cent  of  the  school  membership.  These 
children  are  educable  in  special  classes  of  pubUc  schools,  but  few  of 
them  can  become  independent  members  of  the  community. 

3.  Ranking  above  these  children  comes  a  larger  group  of  mentally 
sound,  but  slow,  children.  This  group  constitutes  from  10  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  membership,  and  in  the  average  city  amounts  to 
about  33  per  cent.  These  are  normal  individuals  for  whom  the 
present  school  curriculum  and  regime  are  ill  adapted.  In  most 
cities  a  majority  of  them  are  boys. 

4.  Ranking  above  these  pupils  is  the  large  mass  of  school  children 
who  make  substantially  normal  progress  through  the  grades  and 
some  of  whom  make  rapid  progress.  These  constitute  from  40  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  school  membership. 

5.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  comes  a  group  of  imusually 
bright  or  talented  children,  composing  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
number.  Only  five  cities  have  so  far  organized  classes  for  these 
supernormal  children. 

1  In  aosworing  the  quesUooiiaire,  a  copy  of  which  npptus  on  p.  81,  54  superintendents  write"ye8"  after 
item  No.  14;  but  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  those  answering  thus  regard  some  ferm 
of  flexible  grading  as  the  special  provision  meant. 
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We  assume  that  this  bulletin  is  addressed  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested primarily  in  questions  relating  to  the  proper  treatment  of  excep- 
tional children  rather  than  in  a  scientific  classification  based  upon  a 
recognition  of  the  causes  of  exceptional  character  in  children.  The 
most  significant  distinction  is  that  between  children  who  can  not 
properly  be  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  children  who  can  be 
adequately  instructed  and  trained  in  day  classes.  We  shall  therefore 
make  our  primary  classification  the  distinction  between  institution 
cases  and  public-school  cases. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  any  one  basis  for  the  establishment  of  this 
classification.  There  are  at  least  three  grounds  for  this  distinction. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  children  idiotic  and  imbecile,  children 
morally  degenerate  and  delinquent,  children  severely  crippled  or 
suffering  from  a  disease  like  epilepsy,  whom  any  superintendent 
would  recognize  as  being  unfit  for  association  with  normal  children 
in  the  grade.  Many  of  these  children  are  the  subjects  of  custodial 
treatment  only,  even  inside  the  institution  in  which  they  may  be 
segregated. 

A  second  basis  for  this  distinction  has  reference  to  the  curability 
or  relative  permanence  of  the  child's  condition.  Certain  children 
who  are  approximately  normal  in  appearance  and  in  mental  character 
are  yet  hopelessly  degenerate.  For  their  own  safety  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  children  with  whom  they  may  be  associated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  removed  from  the 
schools  and  placed  in  institutions.  Some  of  them  are  educable  and 
can  perhaps  be  trained  in  the  public  day  schools,  but  it  would  be 
undesirable  for  them  to  be  thus  treated.  The  most  dangerous  types 
of  moral  imbeciles  come  in  this  class.  These  children  some  compe- 
tent authority  connected  with  the  public-school  system  should  be 
quick  to  recognize.  Experts  should  be  called  in  and  the  school 
authorities  ought  to  lend  their  every  assistance  to  obtain  legal  sanc- 
tion for  the  segregation  of  these  children  in  special  institutions,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  pass  their  lives  among  normal  children, 
with  the  danger  of  moral  contagion  and  the  possibility  of  propagating 
their  kind. 

The  third  basis  for  the  distinction  between  an  institutional  and  a 
public-school  case  is  amenability  to  treatment  in  the  public  schools 
and  institutions.    It  stands  to  reason  that  an  institution  which  con- 
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trols  every  hour  of  a  child's  existence — sleeping  or  awake — ought  to 
be  able  to  provide  more  effective  training  for  difficult  cases  than  can 
the  public  schools  in  day  classes.  In  distinguishing  between  those 
cases  which  should  be  sent  to  institutions  and  those  which  should  not 
we  must  take  into  consideration  whether  the  child  requires  the  kind 
of  work  which  the  public  school  can  not  supply  in  day  classes. 

A  most  confusing  circumstance  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  various 
types  of  exceptional  children  shade  off  into  normal  types  of  children. 
From  children  who  are  slightly  slow  and  dull  by  nature,  there  is  a 
steady  gradation  through  children  that  are  only  touched  with  feeble- 
mindedness to  children  who  are  classified  in  institutions  as  ''high- 
grade  imbeciles/'  ''middle-grade  imbeciles,"  "low-grade  imbeciles," 
"superficial,  and  profound  idiots."  Ordinary  teachers,  superintend- 
ents, and  casual  observers  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  excluding 
idiots  and  low-grade  imbeciles  from  the  public  schools.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  rare  that  children  below  the  grade  of  middle-grade  imbeciles  are 
found  in  the  public  schools.  The  border-land  cases,  high-grade  imbe- 
ciles, perhaps  even  middle-grade  imbeciles,  will  be  interpreted  very 
diversely  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  these  classes  of  children. 
Some  teachers  and  superintendents  will  think  that  they  have  in  mid- 
dle-grade imbeciles  very  good  material  to  work  with  in  the  public 
schools;  whereas  expert  opinion  may  advise  the  removal  of  such  chil- 
dren from  public  day  classes  to  institutions. 

Another  circumstance  is  that  many  cliildren  are  what  some  call 
apparently  feeble-minded  or  imbecile;  that  is  to  say,  they  present  all 
of  the  features  of  permanent  imbecility  excepting  that  they  very 
rapidly  recover  or  are  restored  to  approximately  normal  condition 
under  proper  physical  and  mental  treatment.  Some  distinguish 
these  types  of  children  as  suffering  on  the  one  hand  from  imbecility 
and  on  the  other  from  pseudo-imbecility.  We  distinguish  between 
them  as  being  permanently  feeble-minded  or  imbecile,  and  curably 
retarded  in  development.  Two  children  may  present  exactly  similar 
characters  and  yet  one  child  may,  as  the  result  of  a  year's  special 
training,  be  restored  to  the  grades  and  be  capable  of  continuing  in  the 
grades  and  making  normal  progress;  whereas  the  other  child  may, 
after  a  year's  trial,  be  finally  sent  to  the  institution  to  which  he  should 
have  been  sent  without  the  waste  of  a  year's  time. 

The  expert  is  more  capable  of  classifying  children  into  these  two 
groups  of  institutional  and  public-school  cases  than  is  the  uninstructed 
teacher  or  layman;  but  there  are  doubtful  cases  where  even  expert 
opinion  is  unable  to  decide.  There  will,  therefore,  always  be  reason 
for  keeping  some  of  these  children  in  special  classes,  under  observa- 
tion pending  a  final  diagnosis. 

We  shall  now  briefly  and  concisely  distinguish  between  those  cases 
which  we  regard  as  institutional  and  the  cases  of  those  whom  we 
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r^ard  as  susceptible  of  treatment  in  special  dasses.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  recognize  a  third  group^  comprising  types  of 
children  concerning  whose  treatment,  whether  in  institutions  or  in 
public  day  classes,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice. 
It  must  be  premised  that  our  treatment  is  largely  experimental  and 
will  probably  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come.  What  place 
institutions  for  the  training  of  blind,  deaf,  and  other  types  of  excep- 
tional children  shall  play  in  the  future  and  especially  in  those  com- 
mimities  which  are  approaching  this  problem  for  the  first  time,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  say.  Modem  criticism  of  institutional  life  has 
led  to  many  reforms  in  institutional  procedure.  Much  objection 
that  can  at  present  be  laid  against  many  institutions  for  children  will 
undoubtedly  be  set  aside  in  the  future  as  institutions  encourage  and 
develop  separation  into  small  groups;  for  example,  separate  homes 
or  cottages.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  institution  which  need 
not  consider  per  capita  cost  can  provide  children  with  homes  and 
schools  of  a  character  which  will  conserve  the  whole  life  of  the  child. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  stroi^  tendency  toward  the  unifica- 
tion of  all  educational  institutions  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  public  schools  wiU  be  held  responsible  by  many  communities  for 
the  educational  treatment  of  types  of  children  who  in  the  past  have 
been  committed  to  special  institutions.  For  some  cases,  e.  g.,  per- 
sistent truants,  disciplinary  cases,  children  suffering  from  ill  health, 
children  who  are  a  heavy  economic  tax  upon  their  families,  and 
children  whose  home  life  negatives  completely  the  influence  of  the 
school,  the  public  schools  of  the  future  may  be  required  by  an  awakened 
community  to  provide  parental  schools,  where  children  will  be  boarded 
as  well  as  educated,  and  where  the  advantages  of  home  training  and 
discipline  wiU  be  combined  with  the  special  class  of  instruction. 

The  grouping  which  we  make,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  ten- 
tative or  temporary  effort,  one  which  we  shall  feel  under  no  obliga- 
gation  to  defend  but  which  we  embody  in  this  bulletin  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  clarifying  the  thought  of  those  wha  are  professionally 
interested  in  the  treatment  of  exceptional  children. 

I.   INSTITUTIONAL  CASES. 
(To  be  dtomJsaed  from  the  oversight  and  care  of  the  public  school  authorities.) 

1.  Mcffally  insane  children. 

2.  Violently  insane  children. 

3.  Demented  children. 

4.  All  feeble-minded  children  below  the  grade  of  middle-grade  imbecile.     (Barr's 

classification.) 

5.  Hig^-grade  moral  imbeciles* 

6.  Severe  cases  of  epilepsy. 

7.  Oases  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.    (Some  to  be  dismissed  temporaril*'^? 

some  for  prolonged  periods.) 

8.  Children  helplessly  crippled  or  suffering  from  revolting  physical  deformity.      ^ 
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n.   OSILDBBN  FOB  aPBClAL  CLuAiSSBB  OB  ^FEOIAL  INSTBUCTION  J»  THS 

1.  Foraign. 

2.  Late  enfeedng. 

3.  Backward  but  capable  of  rapid  restoration  to  normal  grade. 

4.  Dull  and  feebly  gifted. 

5.  Children  requiring  vocational  tnuning. 

6.  Chil<faen  of  precodoua  ph^rsical  development^  evpedaUy  of  precocious  sex  dev^- 

opment. 

7.  Exceptionally  gifted  or  able  children. 

8.  Children  suffering  from  varioua  physical  defects  of  minor  character  but  interfer- 

ing with  their  progress  and  unfitting  them  temporarily  or  permanently  for  the 
grades. 

9.  Speech  cases. 

10.  Social  cases;  those  whose  retardation  is  chiefly  due  to  home  conditions  callii^  for 
the  services  of  a  social  visitor  as  well  as  a  special  teacher. 

ni.    CHUDBBN    of    UNCEBTAIN    CLASSIFICATIOlf.      INSTITUTIONAL    OR 

SPECIAL  CASES. 

1.  BHnd  and  semi-blmd. 

2.  Deal  and  semi-deai. 

3.  DeUpquents,  including  pepaiatent  truants. 

4.  Hig^-grade  imbeciles.    (Barr's  classification.) 

5.  All  feeble-minded  children  of  higher  grade  than  high-grade  imbeciles. 

6.  Crippled  children. 

7.  Children  suffering  from  ^ilepsy  in  mild  degree  or  fr<Hn  nervous  or  other  diseaaee 

rendering  them  dificult  or  inq^roper  memberi  of  ordinary  classes. 
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METHODS  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  EXTENT  AND  DEGREE 
OF  RETARDATION  IN  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

The  term  "retarded"  is  used  with  increasing  uniformity  to  describe 
the  condition  of  children  who  are  too  old  for  their  grades.  It  describes 
but  it  does  not  attempt  to  explain.  There  are  only  two  reasons  why 
children  may  be  too  old  for  their  grades — ^they  may  have  entered 
school  late  or  they  may  have  progressed  slowly.  In  either  case  the 
term  ''retarded"  is  used  by  educational  economists  to  describe  their 
condition. 

THE  AGE  AND  COIADE  TABLE. 

The  quickest  and  easiest  way  in  which  a  school  superintendent 
can  discover  how  many  retarded  children  there  are  in  his  sdiool 
system  is  by  means  of  a  table  showing  how  many  children  there  are 
of  each  age  in  each  grade  in  his  schools.  The  table  on  the  following 
page  shows  the  distribution  of  children  by  grades  and  ages  in  the 
schools  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1910. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  heavy  broken  line  running  through 
the  table.  In  the  first  grade  this  line  divides  the  figures  so  as  to  leave 
on  the  left  those  referring  to  the  children  less  than  8  years  of  age  and 
on  the  right  those  8  years  old  and  older.  That  is,  the  figures  on  the 
left  refer  to  children  of  normal  age  and  those  on  the  right  to  over-age 
children.  The  line  is  broken  to  make  a  similar  division  between  the 
figures  for  the  8  and  the  9  year  old  children  in  the  second  grade,  be- 
tween the  9  and  the  10  year  old  ones  in  the  third  grade,  and  so  on 
for  all  the  grades.  The  criterion  used  defines  a  child  as  of  normal 
age  in  each  grade  as  follows : 


Gnde.  Nonxud  age. 

1 Under  Syears. 

2 Under  1>  years. 

3 *.  Under  10  years. 

4 Under  11  years. 


Grade.  Nonnalage. 

5 Under  12  years. 

6 Under  13  years. 

7 Under  14  years. 

8 Under  15  years. 


This  standard  for  dividing  children  into  normal  and  over-age 
groups  in  each  grade  has  received  general  acceptance  in  the  past  few 
years  and  is  now  in  conmion  use  in  city,  State,  and  National  reports. 

Referring  again  to  the  table,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  three 
columns  at  the  right-hand  end,  the  first  of  which  gives  the  total 
number  of  children  in  each  grade,  the  second  the  number  of  over-age 
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children,  and  the  third  the  per  cent  that  these  children  are  of  the 
whole  number.  At  the  bottom  is  a  row  of  totals  giving  the  number 
of  children  at  each  age,  the  total  number  of  children,  and  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  over-age  ones. 

Age  and  grade  tables  have  suddenly  come  into  common  use, 
because  superintendents  are  discovering  that  they  are  the  most 
valuable  single  form  of  statistical  statement  used  by  schoolmen. 
They  are  basal  to  studies  of  retardation.  By  their  use  a  superin- 
tendent can  easily  find  out  how  many  over-age  children  there  are  in 
his  school  system,  where  they  are,  and  who  they  are. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  of  cojiditions  in  successive  years  or 
between  different  cities  it  is  essential  that  the  date  of  gathering  the 
data  and  the  basis  of  enumeration  be  uniform  for  all  the  cities.  The 
most  satisfactory  basis  of  enumeration  is  the  enrollment  on  a  given 
date  and  the  best  date  is  probably  that  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission, 
which  is  the  second  Monday  in  December. 

THX  METHOD  OF  LOCATING  THB  IS-YEAR-OLD  CHILDRBN. 

A  still  simpler  method  for  comparing  conditions  in  different 
cities,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  school  system,  or  for  the 
same  city  in  different  years  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Roland  P. 
Falkner  in  the  Psychological  Ginic  for  January,  1911.  This  is 
based  on  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  all  of  the  13-year-old 
children  in  the  school  system. 

For  example,  reference  to  the  Elmira  table  for  1910  shows  that 
there  were  13-year-old  children  in  all  of  the  grades  from  the  second 
to  the  eighth,  inclusive.  These  children  have  almost  reached 
the  limit  of  the  compulsory  school  period  and  it  is  certain  that  those 
not  within  a  year  or  two  of  graduation  will  nearly  all  drop  out  without 
completing  the  course. 

In  the  case  in  point  the  13-year-old  children  in  the  sixth  and 
lower  grades  number  191  out  of  a  total  of  367,  or  52  per  cent.  This 
fact  is  one  significant  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  this  school  system. 
It  means  that  52  per  cent  of  these  children  are  educational  misfits. 
They  are  wrongly  placed  in  the  grades,  they  hinder  the  other  children, 
and  they  make  the  work  of  the  teacher  harder  and  less  effective. 
Most  of  them  will  leave  school  without  completing  the  course. 
Hie  method  of  locating  the  13-year-old  children  is  significant  because 
it  furnishes  a  measure  of  what  the  school  system  accomplishes  for 
the  children  within  the  period  of  compulsory  education.  It  is  most 
simple  and  easily  applied.  The  necessary  data  can  be  gathered  in 
most  schools  in  a  few  hours  and  to  secure  them  involves  no  delay 
and  requireB  no  installation  of  new  forms  of  record  keeping. 

H  D— 62-2— vol  141 3 
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RBPBATBRS. 

A  third  simple  method  for  discovering  which  children  are  not 
making  satisfactory  progress  consists  in  having  each  teacher  report 
the  number  of  children  who  are  doing  the  work  of  their  present 
grades  for  the  second^  third,  or  fourth  time.  These  children  are 
termed  repeaters.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  method  is  thai 
in  gathering  the  data  for  the  report  the  teachers  become  interested 
in  the  individual  cases  of  the  children  to  an  extent  which  is  usually 
not  equaled  when  they  simply  report  the  ages.  The  great  weakness 
of  this  method  is  that  it  only  takes  into  account  the  status  of  the 
children  in  their  present  grades  and  does  not  concern  itself  with 
the  number  of  times  they  repeated  the  work  of  lower  grades.  Because 
of  this  defect  it  gives  deceptively  favorable  mass  results. 

TDfE  IN  SCHOOL,  OR  THE  PROGRBSS  STANDARD. 

The  methods  so  far  discussed  for  determining  the  extent  and  degree 
of  retardation  in  city  school  systems  are  all  based  on  different  com- 
binations of  data;  giving  the  grades  and  ages  of  the  children,  or  the 
time  that  they  have  been  in  their  present  grades.  The  method 
which  gives  the  best  and  fullest  information  is  one  that  combines  all 
three  of  these  criteria  and  tells  where  the  children  are  in  the  school 
course,  how  old  they  are,  and  how  long  it  has  taken  them  to  reach 
their  present  grades.  This  method  can  be  used  only  where  the  school 
records  include  individual  cards,  giving  the  school  history  of  each 
pupil,  or  where  such  individual  history  can  be  gathered  by  means  of 
a  special  investigation. 

The  following  table  presents  the  results  of  tabulating  the  individual 
records  of  980  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  in  19  New  York  City  schools 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1907-8: 

Age  and  time  in  $chool,  fifth  grades  19  schooU  in  New  York  City^  1908, 


Yeofsln 

AgM. 

Total. 

school. 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

2. 

1 

8 

62 

100 

7 
22 
192 

1 
0 
13 
81 

1 

1 

5 

36 

8 

8 

1 

33 
0 

16 

1 
1 

27 

4. 

136 

5 

434 

6 

12 

68 
9 

111 
27 
3 

42 
87 
12 

9 
10 
13 

4 
1 

6 
3 
2 
1 

248 

7 

96 

8. 

30 

9 



1 

6 

10 

\ 

Total 

43 

183 

298 

245 

134 

62 

14 

1 

960 
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By  referring  to  the  top  row  of  %ureS}  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
children  varied  in  age  from  9  to  18  years,  and  reference  to  the  first 
column  shows  that  they  had  been  in  school  from  2  to  10  years.  There 
is  a  heavy  vertical  line,  on  the  left  of  which  are  the  figures  representing 
children  11  years  old  or  less,  and  on  the  right,  those  representing 
children  12  years  old  or  older.  Ab  1 1  years  is  the  limit  of  normal  age 
for  children  in  the  fifth  grade,  this  leaves  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  line  the  figures  representing  all  of  the  normkl-age  children,  and 
on  the  right  those  representing  children  who  are  over  age.  Children 
who  have  been  in  school  5  years  or  less  and  are  in  the  fifth  grade 
have  made  normal  or  rapid  progress.  Those  who  have  been  in 
school  more  than  5  years  have  made  slow  progress. 

These  two  groups  are  divided  by  the  heavy  horizontal  line.  This 
gives  us  a  table  representing  the  status  of  all  of  the  fifth-grade  children 
with  respect  to  their  ages  and  their  school  progress.  AU  of  those 
represented  by  figures  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  line  are  above 
normal  age,  and  all  of  those  represented  by  figures  below  the  hori- 
zontal line  have  made  slow  progress.  This  arrangement  enables  us 
to  classify  our  children  in  four  groups,  as  follows: 

Upper  left-hand  section:  435  children  who  are  of  normal  age  and 
have  made  normal  progress. 

Lower  left-hand  section:  89  children  who  are  of  normal  age  and 
have  made  slow  progress. 

Upper  right-hand  section:  165  children  who  are  above  normal 
age  and  have  made  normal  progress. 

Lower  right-hand  section:  291  children  who  are  over  age  and  have 
made  slow  progress. 

These  data  enable  the  school  superintendents  tb  classify  the  children 
of  the  grade  in  the  four  groups,  according  to  their  educational  needs, 
and  to  find  out  which  of  them  are  over  age  because  they  entered 
school  late,  and  which  ones  are  over  age  because  they  have  made 
slow  progress.  The  children  represented  by  the  figures  in  the  upper 
left-hand  section  constitute  44  per  cent  of  the  entire  grade  member- 
ship. They  are  of  normal  age,  and  they  have  been  making  normal 
progress.    They  are  not  subjects  for  specialized  attention. 

The  89  children  represented  by  the  figures  in  the  lower  left-hand 
section  constitute  9  per  cent  of  the  grade  membership.  They  are  of 
normal  age,  and  have  made  slow  progress;  and  the  only  reajson  that 
they  are  not  numbered  among  the  over-age  children  is  that  they  were 
very  young  when  they  entered  school.  Their  cases  are  not  yet 
serious,  but  they  should  be  carefully  watched. 

The  166  children  represented  by  the  figures  in  the  upper  right-hand 
section  are  above  the  normal  age,  and  .have  made  normal  progress. 
That  is  to  say,  they  entered  school  late,  and  the  school  is  not  to  blame 
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for  their  being  oyer  age  at  present*  NeTertheless,  as  they  are  rela- 
tively mature,  they  should  be  given  special  opportunities  to  make 
rapid  progress.  They  constitute  about  17  per  cent  of  total  member- 
ship. 

The  291  children  represented  by  tlie  figures  in  the  lower  right-hand 
section  constitute  30  per  cent  of  the  grade  membership,  and  are  both 
over  age  and  have  made  slow  progress.  These  are  the  serious  cases, 
and  they  should  be  given  the  most  careful  consideration.  They  are 
genuinely  backward,  and  are  not  only  too  old  for  their  grades  but  are 
chronic  repeaters. 

The  foregoing  analyds  shows  with  sufficient  clearness  the  advantages 
of  this  form  of  table.  It  gives  all  of  the  information  furnished  by  the 
other  methods,  and  much  in  addition.  The  disadvantages  connected 
with  its  use  are,  first,  that  the  data  can  not  be  gathered  until  the 
individual  school  history  of  each  child  is  secured,  and,  second,  a 
separate  table  has  to  be  made  for  each  grade.  It  is  impossible  to 
construct  one  showing  conditions  in  the  entire  school  system.  More- 
over, where  semiannual  promotions  are  in  force,  such  a  table  should  be 
extended  so  as  to  show  both  ages  and  time  in  school  by  half  years. 

A  METHOD  FOR  DISCOVERING  THE  CAUSES  OF  RETARDATION. 

Children  who  make  slow  progress  do  so  because  they  fail  of  pro 
motion.     Hence  the  most  direct  way  to  discover  the  causes  of  retard- 
ation is  to  find  out  the  salient  differences  between  the  promoted  and 
the  nonpromoted  children. 

The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  record  significant  facts  regarding  all 
of  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  school  term  or  year,  and  tabulate  them 
for  the  promoted  and  the  nonpromoted  pupils,  so  as  to  discover  in 
what  respects  conditions  in  the  first  group  differ  from  those  in  the 
second  group.  This  avoids  the  common  error  which  results  from 
gathering  data  concerning  solely  the  pupils  who  fail,  and  then  having 
no  way  to  determine  how  these  pupils  differ  from  the  successful  ones. 
A  blank  form,  which  has  been  successfully  used  for  gathering  signifi- 
cant data  for  promoted  and  nonpromoted  pupils,  is  the  following: 
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Boys 

QWs 

Awraget^B. 

Average  days  attended 

From  non-EngUfh-speaking  farallies. 

Foreign  bom 

Sufferbg  from  malnutrition 

Mentally  defective 

Defective  vision 

Defective  hearing 

Adenoids 

Other  throat  troubles 

Enlarges!  glands 

Defective  teeth 

Other  defects 


Number 
among 
children 
promoted 
at  end  of 
year. 


Number 
among 
cbfldreb 
not  pro- 
moted. 


Grade- 


School- 


Teacher- 


Date- 


In  a  recent  investigation  the  use  of  this  blank  showed  that  non- 
promotions  were  much  more  frequent  among  boys  than  among 
girls,  and  that  attendance  was  much  poorer  among  the  nonpromoted 
than  among  the  promoted  children  The  average  age  of  the  nonpro- 
moted children  was  greater  than  that  of  the  promoted  ones,  more  of 
them  came  from  non-English-speaking  families,  and  more  of  them 
were  foreign  bom.  The  nonpromoted  children  showed  much  higher 
percentages  of  physical  defectiveness. 

The  use  of  this  blank  enables  the  superintendent  or  principal  to 
rate  the  different  retarding  influences  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
and  as  a  consequence  to  take  measures  looking  toward  their  elimina- 
tion. 

SUMMARY. 

The  age  and  grade  tahle  tells  how  many  and  what  proportion  of  the 
pupils  are  too  old  for  the  grades  they  are  in.  It  furnishes  the  quickest 
and  easiest  means  for  discovering  conditions  throughout  a  school 
system. 

The  method  oflocaiing  the  IS-year-old  children  shows  what  the  school 
has  accomplished  for  the  children  up  to  the  limit  of  its  legal  control 
over  them.  It  furnishes  an  indicator  of  the  results  of  retardation, 
but  does  not  give  a  survey  of  the  whole  system.  It  is  the  most 
easily  applied  of  all  the  measures  of  retardation. 

The  enumeration  of  the  repeaters  in  each  grade  shows  which  children 
need  special  attention  at  any  time.  It  is  easily  done,  but  it  does 
not  show  which  children  are  chronically  backward  and  which  are 
temporarily  or  accidentally  so. 
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The  age  cmd  time-inrsckool  table  furnishes  the  most  complete  and 
useful  information  about  the  children.  It  shows  which  children  are 
oyer  age  because  they  have  made  slow  progress  and  which  ones  are 
over  age  because  they  entered  school  late.  It  furnishes  the  best 
method  for  discovering  the  significant  facts  about  the  school  progress 
of  the  children,  but  it  can  only  be  used  where  individual  school  his- 
tories can  be  obtained. 

The  causes  of  retardation  can  best  be  discovered  through  investi- 
gating the  differences  between  the  promoted  and  the  nonpromoted 
pupils. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PROVISION    FOR    EXCEPTIONAL   CHILDREN    IN    CITT 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

Under  date  of  March  16,  1911,  an  inquiry  was  addressed  to  the 
superintendents  of  city  schools  throughout  the  United  States,  asking 
them  for  information  as  to  what  was  being  done  in  their  systems  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  exceptional  children.  The  inquiry  form 
used  was  as  follows: 

Washinqton,  D.  C,  March  t9y  1911. 
Dkab  Snu  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  and  return  this  sheet  to 
me  at  once  for  the  use  of  a  committee  which  is  preparing  for  the  Bureau  of  Education 
a  bulletin  on  Provition/or  Exceptional  Children  in  the  Public  SchooUt 

Have  special  classes  been  formed  in  your  city  under  the  following  or  other  names 
(answer  yes  or  no)? 

1.  Delinquent 

2.  Backward 

3.  Defective 

4.  Blind  or  semiblind 

6.  Deaf  or  semideaf 

6.  Open  air 

7.  For  foreigners — day  schools 

8.  For  foreigners — evening  schools 

9.  Vocational ." 

10.  "Continuation" 

11.  Parental  or  residential 

12.  Epileptic 

13   For  late-entering  children 

14.  For  gifted  children 

Under  other  names: 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Have  you  any  provision  for: 

1.  MedicEd  inspection  for  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 

2.  Physical  examination  for  defects 

3.  Dental  clinics 

Any  reports  ot  documents  you  may  have  and  any  rules,  regulations,  or  by-laws 
adopted  by  your  board  of  education  with  reference  to  such  special  features  of  your 
school  work  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Yours,  respectfully,  , 

Ccmmxitwner, 

Name, . 

City, . 

31 
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The  number  of  these  questionnaires  sent  out  was  1,285,  and  the 
list  to  which  they  were  sent  includes  all  of  the  municipal  school  sys- 
tems r^ulariy  organized  under  superintendents.  Eight  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  replies  were  received,  divided  among  the  five  State 
divisions  as  follows: 

North  Atlantic 370 

South  Atlantic 60 

South  Central 90 

North  Central 322 

Weetem 56 

Total 888 

For  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  results,  the  answers  have  been 
divided  into  four  groups,  and  the  information  treated  as  referring  to 
provision  made  for  children  who  are  exceptional  (I)  morally,  (2) 
mentally,  (3)  physically,  and  (4)  environmentally.  The  different 
kinds  of  special  provision  offered  in  city  school  systems  have  been 
roughly  grouped  under  these  four  headings  as  follows: 

I.  Morally  exceptional: 

(a)  Classes  for  delinquent,  incorrigible,  and  refractory  pupils. 

(b)  Parental  and  residential  schools. 
II.  Mentally  exceptional: 

(a)  Classes  for  backward  children,  including  help  through  special  teacheis, 

etc. 
(6)  Classes  for  mentally  defective  children,  epileptics,  etc. 

(c)  Classes  for  exceptionally  gifted  children. 

III.  Physically  exceptional: 

(a)  Classes  for  blind  or  semiblind. 
(6)  Classes  for  deaf  or  semideaf . 

(c)  Classes  for  dumb. 

(d)  Classes  for  stammerers,  stutterers,  and  lispeis. 

(e)  Open-air  classes  for  children  physically  subnormal. 
(J)  Classes  for  crippled  children. 

IV.  Environmentally  exceptional: 

(a)  Classes  for  non-English-speaking  children,  in  either  day  or  evening 

schools. 

(b)  Classes  for  children  who  enter  late. 

(c)  Classes  for  children  from  subnormal  homes. 

PROVISION  FOR  THE  MORALLY  SXCBPTIONAL. 

According  to  the  returns,  152  cities  are  making  special  provision 
for  morally  exceptional  children.  The  following  table  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  cities  by  State  divisions,  and  by  the  kind  of  pro- 
vision made.  The  identity  of  these  cities,  as  well  as  that  of  those 
from  which  the  data  of  all  the  following  text  tables  have  been  secured, 
may  be  learned  by  consulting  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  appendix, 
which  gives  by  States  and  individual  cities  the  information  secured 
through  the  questionnaire. 
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DivHkKL 

Cities  having 
classes  for  the 
delinquent,  In- 
oorriinble,  and 
retractory. 

Cities  hayinc 

parental  and 

residential 

schools. 

TotaL 

North  Atlantlf 

7 

10 
39 
13 

10 

1 
1 
5 
7 

60 

Bonth  Atlantic , 

g 

South  Central 

11 

Nortt  Central 

44 

Western 

20 

Total 

128 

24 

152 

Comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  giving  the  total  number  of 
cities  in  each  division  furnishing  the  data  shows  that  17  per  cent  of 
the  school  systems  make  provision  for  morally  exceptional  children. 
There  is  noteworthy  variation  in  the  percentages  for  the  different 
divisions,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

Percentage  of  cities  making  provinonfor  morally  exceptional  children. 

North  Atlantic 19 

South  Atlantic 13 

South  Central • 12 

North  Central .» 14 

Western 36 

United  States 17 

PROVISION  FOR  THB  MBNTALLT  SXCBPTIONAL. 

The  school  systems  making  provision  for  the  mentally  exceptional 
number  373,  or  42  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  following  table 
shows  how  these  cities  are  distributed  by  divisions,  and  the  different 
sorts  of  provision  made: 

Cities  making  proirisionfor  the  mentally  exceptional. 


Dlriaion. 

Having 
olaaaeslor 
mentally 
defective. 

Havinff 
dasseefor 
backward 

OhildPKl* 

Having 

exception- 
aUy  gifted. 

Total. 

North  Atlantic 

44 
8 
7 

32 
18 

97 
15 
18 
70 
20 

22 
2 
3 

19 
8 

163 

Aonth  Atlantic 

20 

Sooth  Cential 

28 

North  Ontni. 

121 

Weetem 

41 

Total 

99 

220 

64 

373 

In  this  table  the  figures  giving  the  number  of  cities  having  classes 
for  the  mentally  defective  include  the  cases  in  which  the  superin- 
tmidents  reported  classes  for  epileptics.  In  a  similar  way  the  figures 
for  classes  for  backward  children  include  the  cases  in  which  the  reports 
state  that  special  teachers  are  employed  to  assist  the  slow  pupils. 
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The  question  as  to  provision  for  gifted  children  has  been  given  a 
particularly  Uberal  interpretation  by  the  superintendents  of  the  54 
cities  reporting  such  classes.  In  most  cases  this  means  merely  that 
in  these  cities  plans  of  flexible  grading  are  in  force  which  permit  the 
imusually  able  pupil  to  make  more  than  normally  rapid  progress 
through  the  grades. 

The  percentage  figures  showing  the  proportion  of  cities  in  each 
division  making  provision  for  the  mentally  exceptional  children  show, 
as  in  the  former  case,  remarkable  variability,  and  again  the  States  of 
the  Western  division  make  the  best  record. 

Percentage  of  cities  mahing  provision  for  the  mentally  exceptional. 


DiTision. 

Having 
classesfor 
mentally 
defecUve. 

Having 
classesfor 
backward 
children. 

class^for 
exception- 
aUy  gifted. 

Total. 

North  Atlantic. 

12 
5 
8 
10 
23 

20 
25 
20 
22 
36 

6 
3 
3 
6 
14 

44 

South  Atlantic , . . . 

33 

South  Central 

31 

North  CentraL 

8S 

Western 

73 

United  States 

11 

25 

6 

42 

PROVISION  FOR  THB  PHYSICALLY  BZCBPTIONAL. 

The  cities  making  provision  for  the  physically  exceptional  number 
91,  and  the  kinds  of  special  classes  maintained  fall  into  six  groups. 
In  the  following  table  the  caption  ''Blind"  includes  classes  for  semi- 
blind,  "Deaf"  includes  classes  for  semideaf,  and  "Stammerers" 
includes  classes  for  stutterers  and  lispers. 

Cities  mahing  provision  for  the  physically  exceptional. 


Division. 

Classes 
for  blind. 

Classes 
for  deaf. 

Classes 
for  dumb. 

Classes 
for  stam- 
merers. 

Open-air 
Classes. 

Classes 
for  crip- 
pled. 

Total. 

tinrth  Atlantic 

4 

6 

1 

12 
1 
1 
9 
2 

1 

24 

gonth  Atlantic. 

1 

South  Central 

1 

North  Central 

9 

1 

34 

6 

1 

2 

55 

Western 

1 

10 

Total 

14 

46 

1 

2 

25 

3 

91 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  this  showing  is  the  large  number  of  cities 
in  the  North  Central  division  having  classes  for  the  deaf  and  the 
comparatively  small  numbers  in  the  other  divisions.  Another  is  the 
smaU  number  of  cities  in  the  Southern  divisions  having  special  provi- 
sion for  the  physically  exceptional. 

The  percentage  figures  show  that  in  this  type  of  provision,  as  in  the 
preceding  ones,  the  Western  division  makes  the  best  showing.  Six 
per  cent  of  the  cities  in  the  North  Atlantic  group  have  provision  for 
the  physically  exceptional.  In  the  two  southern  groups  the  numbers 
are  too  low  to  make  it  possible  to  compute  the  percentages.    Th^ 
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figures  for  the  North  Central  and  Western  divisions  are  17  and  18  per 
cent,  respectively. 

These  figures  giving  the  facts  as  to  the  different  numbers  of  cities 
making  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  physically  exceptional  do  not 
include  the  regular  work  of  medical  inspection.  Figures  concerning 
this  were  gathered,  however,  and  with  the  following  results: 

Cities  having  gystems  of  medical  inspection. 


Division. 

Having 

medioa 

inqpectlon. 

Having 

ezamina- 

tionfor 

Having 
dental 
cUnict. 

>I^^  Atlnptlc 

239 
28 
48 

174 
87 

231 
22 
31 

130 
80 

64 

Booth  Atlantic.. 

0 

South  Central 

6 

North  Central 

44 

Western          

12 

Total 

526 

444 

125 

PROVISION  FOR  THB  BNVIRONMENTALLT  BZCBPTIONAL. 

The  number  of  cities  making  provision  for  the  pupils  who 'are 
environmentally  exceptional  is  346,  but  this  figure  is  somewhat 
misleading  for  the  reason  that  it  includes  the  data  for  cities  having 
instruction  for  non-English-speaking  pupils  in  evening  schools  as  well 
as  in  day  schools.    The  facts  by  divisions  are  as  follows: 

CSties  making  provision  for  the  environmentally  exceptional. 


Division. 

Non-Ene- 
lieh  speak- 
ing 
(day). 

Non-Eng- 
lish speiS:- 

(evenmg). 

Late 

entering. 

Excep- 
tional. 

TotaL 

North  Atlantic .   . 

41 
1 
4 
16 
11 

122 

4 
8 
63 
10 

26 
6 
7 

27 
9 

189 

Roiith  Atlantic 

1 

12 

South  Coitial  

19 

North  Centeal                  

96 

Western 

80 

TOtf^l r 

73 

1»7 

76 

1 

346 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  States  having  large 
foreign  populations  have  in  many  cases  provision  for  the  teaching  of 
non-English-speaking  pupils,  the  Western  division  makes  the  best 
showing  in  this  as  in  all  other  comparisons.  The  comparative  per- 
centage figures  are  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  cities  making  provision  for  the  environmentaUg  exceptional. 

North  Atlantic 51 

South  Atlantic 20 

South  Central 21 

North  Central 29 

Western 64 

United  States 89 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
GRADING  AND  PROMOTION 

WITH  SPECIAL  RBFBRBNCB  TO  THB  ITBXDS  OF  BXCBPTIONAL  CHILDRSN. 

The  administration  of  graded  schools  has  long  been  based  on  the 
plan  that  at  stated  intervals,  usually  of  one  year,  a  reclassification 
of  pupils  takes  place,  the  more  proficient  ones  being  promoted  into 
the  next  higher  grade,  and  those  who  have  failed  to  cover  the  required 
ground  staying  where  they  are.  In  extreme  cases,  very  backward 
pupils  are  "demoted''  into  the  grade  below. 

The  most  obvious  defect  of  this  plan,  which  is  still  in  force  in  many 
locahties,  is  that  the  child  who  fails  in  one  or  more  subjects,  but  who 
has  been  successful  in  the  rest,  is  compelled  to  do  again  the  work  of 
the  grade,  and  to  repeat  work  which  he  has  already  successfully  com- 
pleted, as  well  as  that  in  which  he  has  failed. 

The  first  step  toward  mitigating  the  bad  effects  of  this  process  lies 
in  the  system  of  half-yearly  promotions  by  which  the  pupil  who  fails 
has  only  to  repeat  half  a  year's  work,  instead  of  that  of  an  entire  year. 
There  is  httle  doubt  as  to  the  desirabihty  of  this  plan.  It  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  scores  of  cities,  and  is  rapidly  spreading. 

Many  other  plans  have  been  designed  to  introduce  flexibility  of 
grading.  Most  of  these  are  modifications  of  a  plan  developed  more 
than  30  years  ago  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  at  that  time  superintendent 
of  schools  of  St.  Louis.  The  object  of  this  plan  was  to  make  such  a 
modification  in  the  promotion  system  as  to  retain  the  machinery  of 
organizations  by  grades  and  r^ular  promotions,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  exceptionally  bright  and  the  exceptionally- 
slow  child. 

The  most  thorough  and  extensive  study  of  the  various  grading  and 
promotion  plans  that  has  appeared  in  print  is  that  presented  by  the 
Brooklyn  Teachers*  Association  in  their  report  printed  in  the  fall  of 
1910.  This  investigation  is  based  on  the  returns  from  a  questionnaire 
that  was  filled  in  by  more  than  a  thousand  school  superintendents, 
principals,  normal  school  pupils,  and  so  on. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  by  a  committee  on  school  organi- 
zation under  the  joint  chairmanship  of  Messrs.  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick 
and  Charles  S.  Hartwell.  As  this  report  constitutes  by  far  the  most 
general  and  authoritative  statement  of  the  opinions  and  experience 
of  American  educators  concerning  different  grading  and  promotion 
plans,  it  is  used  as  the  basis  for  the  present  summary. 
36 
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Well-recognized  plans  for  securing  flexibility  in  grading  are  at  least 
a  score  in  number.  Most  of  them  are  known  by  the  names  of  the 
places  in  which  they  have  been  used.  For  example,  the  Cambridge 
plan  is  one  that  has  been  used  for  some  20  years  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  the  Batavia  plan  has  long  been  followed  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.  In 
many  other  instances,  while  plans  are  known  by  the  names  of  towns 
or  cities,  they  have  in  point  of  fact  never  been  in  universal  use  in 
thtee  localities. 

Nearly  all  of  these  numerous  plans  fall  into  one  or  the  other  of  two 
groups.  In  the  first  group  are  devices  for  securing,  so  far  as  possible, 
uniform  progress  through  the  grades  on  the  part  of  all  pupils.  These 
plans  depend  on  giving  special  instruction  to  the  dull  pupils  in  order 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  keep  up,  or  in  giving  extra  work  to  the 
bright  pupils  in  order  that  they  may  cover  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  work  outlined  for  each  grade.     These  two  modifications 


Sept.       Oct.       Nov. 


One-half  year  progress. 
Dec.        Jan.       Feb.       Mar.       Apr. 

HI 


May. 


June. 


Fio.  1.— Batavia  Plan.— The  diagram  illuatrates  the  equal  progress  of  all  the  ohlldren 
In  a  given  f^nde  during  one  term.  The  coaching  of  the  slow  pupils  by  the  assistant 
teacher  makes  this  equality  of  progress  possible. 

of  the  plan  for  securing  uniform  progress  are  typically  represented 
by  the  Batavia  and  the  North  Denver  plans. 

In  the  second  group  are  grading  and  promotion  plans  which  are 
based  on  the  idea  of  permitting  children  of  diifering  abilities  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  grades  in  differing  lengths  of  time.  The  Cam- 
bridge and  Chicago,  or  "large  city"  plans  are  typical  of  those  which 
provide  for  differing  rates  of  progress  among  different  classes,  while 
the  Pueblo  plan  is  based  on  the  idea  of  letting  each  individual  child 
go  forward  according  to  his  particular  abilities  and  without  reference 
to  those  of  the  other  children. 


THE  BATAVU  PLAN. 

The  Batavia  plan  has  for  many  years  been  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.  In  its  inception  it  was  a  device  resorted 
to  in  order  to  make  tolerable  the  use  of  very  large  schoolrooms  pro- 
vided through  the  faulty  design  of  one  of  the  school  buildings. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  plan  are  large  classes  with  addi- 
tional teachers  to  give  individual  instruction  to  the  backward  pupils 
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in  each  room.  The  progress  of  all  the  pupils  is  uniform,  this  imi- 
formity  being  secured  through  the  individual  teaching  of  the  slow 
pupils. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  plan  is  the  one  inherent  in  all 
attempts  to  teach  classes  of  very  large  size.  As  a  temporary  relief 
for  conditions  brought  about  by  overcrowded  schoolrooms,  the  plan 
is  probably  good,  but  it  is  not  to  be  commended  for  permanent  use 
under  normal  conditions.  Among  the  reports  received  by  the  Brook- 
lyn Teachers'  Association  from  973  educators,  only  138  had  tried  the 
Batavia  plan,  and  of  these  only  62  per  cent  favored  it  after  trial. 

THE  NORTH  DENVER  PLAN. 

The  salient  characteristic  of  the  Batavia  plan  is  that  under  it  the 
best  eflForts  of  the  teaching  force  are  devoted  to  assisting  the  least 
hopeful  members  of  the  class.    The  interests  of  the  ablest  are  sac- 


One-half  year  progress. 
Dec.       Jan.        Feb.       Mar. 


June. 


Fio.  2.— North  Deitvsb  Plak.— Diagram  Illustrates  how  equality  of  progress  Is  secured 
through  giving  the  bright  pupils  supptementary  work,  instead  of  giving  the  laggard  pupils 
extra  teaching. 

rificed  to  those  of  the  dullest.  In  sharp  contrast  to  this  is  the  North 
Denver  plan.  The  object  of  the  plan  is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  brighter  children  to  do  more  extended,  more  intensive,  and 
more  individual  work  than  the  other  members  of  the  clai^.  This 
extra  work  is  done  by  them  during  free  periods,  while  the  other 
children  are  reciting.  Home  work  is  minimized  and  the  brighter 
pupils  are  trained  to  depend  less  and  less  on  their  teachers  and  given 
an  opportunity  to  push  ahead  as  rapidly  as  their  capacities  will 
permit. 

Among  the  973  educators  who  contributed  to  the  study  of  the 
Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association,  169  had  tried  the  North  Denver  plan, 
and  of  these  94  per  cent  favored  it  after  trial.  The  chief  virtue  of 
the  plan  is  that  it  places  its  greatest  emphasis  on  assisting  the 
brightest  pupils.  Its  object  is  predominantly  constructive  rather 
than  predominantly  remedial. 
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THE  CAMBRIDOB  PLAN. 

The  plan  long  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  the  best 
known  of  the  different  devices  and  systems  for  securing  an  opportu- 
nity for  children  of  diflFering  abilities  to  progress  through  the  grades 
at  different  rates  of  speed.  Its  aim  is  to  classify  students  according 
to  ability  and  then  to  have  the  different  classes  or  divisions  go  for- 
ward at  rates  appropriate  to  their  varying  abilities.  Moreover,  it 
brings  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  together  at  stated  intervals 
and  provides  for  reclassification.  The  mechanism  of  this  plan  is  shown 
in  the  diagram,  which  illustrates  how  provision  is  made  whereby  a 
pupil  may  complete  the  work  of  the  six  grammar  grades  in  four,  five, 
or  six  years  and  is  given  opportunity  to  change  from  the  slow  to  the 
fast  division  or  vice  versa. 

Grade  A.  Grade  B.  Grade  C.  Grade  D. 

I 1 1 1 1 


mm >4ye«.. 

))))))))  Vy >  s  y«»™. 

Mniw-E     y^    Course 

mm '^^ ►»y««. 

mm ►  6  year,. 

I — I — I — I — I — I — I 

Fourth  grade.   Fifth  grade.     Sixth  grade.  Seventh  grade.  Eighth  grade.  Ninth  grade. 


FiQ.  3.— Caicbridqe  Plan. 

Seventy-five  of  the  973  educators  had  tried  the  Cambridge  plan, 
and  92  per  cent  of  them  favored  it  after  trial. 

LARGE-SCHOOL  PLAN. 

In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  a  plan  commonly  known  as 
the  '4arge-school  plan"  has  been  in  use  for  15  years  or  more.  The 
large  number  of  pupils  makes  it  possible  to  have  three  or  more  classes 
in  each  grade  and  the  plan  places  the  brightest  ones  in  one  class,  the 
medium  ones  in  other  classes,  and  the  slow  pupils  in  still  other  classes. 
Each  class  completes  the  grade  work  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that 
the  bright  division  may  be  promoted  a  month  or  two  before  the  slow 
one.  The  chief  virtue  of  this  plan  is  that  it  makes  possible  close 
grading  and  the  most  just  placing  of  each  individual  pupil.  Its  chief 
defect  is  that  it  is  appUcable  only  to  large  schools.  Of  the  973 
educators  above  referred  to,  111  had  tried  the  ^^  Chicago  plan,'*  which 
is  virtually  the  large-school  plan,  and  93  per  cent  of  them  favored  it 
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THB  PUEBLO  PLAN. 

The  most  individualistic  plan  of  grading  and  promotion  that  has 
ever  been  advanced  is  known  as  the  ''  Pueblo  plan."  This  {dan  pro- 
vides that  each  pupil  shall  advance  as  rapidly  as  he  can  accomplish 

One-half  year  progress, 
Dec.       Jan.        Feb.       Mar. 


Fio.  4.~Labob  School  Plan.— During  the  half  year  to  which  the  diagram  refan 
the  brightest  pupils  (in  the  division  represented  at  the  top  of  the  diagram)  have  oompletod 
the  work  of  a  term  and  a  half.  Each  of  the  other  divisions  has  covered  less  groond,  the 
last  one,  at  the  bottom,  having  done  little  more  than  half  a  term's  work. 

his  work.  The  individual  and  not  the  class  is  the  unit  in  study, 
recitation,  progress,  and  graduation.  If  groups  are  formed  for 
recitation  they  are  temporary.  The  teacher  is  a  director  of  work,  go- 
ing from  pupil  to  pupil.  There  is  no  home  study.  Among  the  973 
educators  questioned,  207  had  tried  the  Pueblo  plan  and  96  per  cent 


One-half  year  progress. 
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Fio.  5.— Pueblo  Plan.— Each  horizontal  line  represents  the  progress  of  an  individual  pupil,  and 
their  varying  lengths  show  how  pupil  A  has  covered  almost  a  year's  work  during  the  half  year,  while 
the  slowest  pupil  (J)  has  done  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  year's  work. 

favored  it  after  trial.  The  chief  objection  against  it  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  so  intensely  individualistic  in  nature  that  it  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  when  teachers  of  unusual  ability  are  available 
and  they  remain  in  their  positions  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  first  unquestionably  valid  conclusion  which  comes  from  a  study 
of  the  various  plans  designed  to  secure  flexible  grading  and  promotion 
is  that  the  '* lock-step"  system  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
pupils.  In  this  method  of  mass  promotion,  the  individual  is  lost. 
Under  it  pupils  are  not  so  classified  that  the  work  given  may  be 
adapted  to  their  individual  abiUties.  It  places  the  emphasis  on  the 
weak  instead  of  on  the  strong,  and  so  makes  it  diflBcidt  to  shorten  the 
elementary  school  period  for  the  more  able  pupils. 

There  is  no  simple,  ready-made  plan  for  avoiding  the  evils  of  the 
lock-step  system,  and  securing  for  each  child  that  full  opportunity 
to  advance  according  to  his  individual  abiUty  that  is  the  goal  of  the 
ideal  school  system.  Every  plan  must  be  modified  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions. In  many  cities  several  modifications,  and  even  several 
different  plans,  are  needed. 

There  is  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  a  grading 
and  promotion  plan  should  be  to  bring  together  children  of  similar 
abilities  and  Uke  capacity  for  carrying  the  woiic,  so  that  each  group 
shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  homogeneous.  Frequent  opportunity 
should  be  provided  for  reclassification,  so  as  to  allow  for  changes  in 
the  abihty  of  the  child  to  carry  the  work,  giving  children  who  have 
been  making  slow  progress  opportunity  to  go  forward  rapidly,  and, 
where  necessary,  those  that  have  been  making  rapid  progress  oppor- 
tunity to  go  forward  more  slowly. 

The  emphasis  of  the  system,  and  the  strength  and  efforts  of  the 
teachers,  should  be  primarily  devoted  to  assisting  the  bright  pupils, 
rather  than  directed  toward  forcing  forward  the  dull  ones. 
H  I>— e2-2— vol  141 4 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  WORK  DONE  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHIL- 
DREN IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

(Extracts  and  Sumiiiariea  from  Letters  and  Reports  Sent  by  Superintendents.) 
BALTIMORB,  MP. 

Classes  for  epileptics — Disciplinary  classes — Parental  schools. — Two 
special  classes  are  maintained  for  educable  epileptics.  They  attend 
school  during  the  forenoon  only.  Car  tickets  are  furnished  for  those 
Uving  at  a  distance  from  the  school.  Twenty-four  ungraded  classes, 
chiefly  for  disciplinary  cases,  are  maintained — one  for  each  group  of 
schools  presided  over  by  a  single  principal.  These  two  forms  of 
special  classes  are  provided  primarily  for  the  rehef  of  the  regular 
classes.     There  is  also  a  parental  school  for  habitual  truants. 

Flexible  grading. — The  plan  of  grading  in  operation  in  the  larger 
schools  includes  the  grouping  of  children  of  the  various  grades  mto 
fast,  medium,  and  slow  classes.  The  fast  classes  are  relatively  large. 
The  medium  and  slow  classes  are  graded  down  in  numbers  as  weU  as 
in  ability  in  order  that  the  teaching  may  be  more  and  more  individual 
as  the  slowest  divisions  are  reached.  The  slowest  are  treated  as 
special  classes  with  the  curriculum  modified  to  fit  individual  needs. 

Classes  for  gifted. — On  completing  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade 
especially  capable  children,  whose  parents  desire  to  have  them  do  so, 
are  allowed  to  take  up  extra  studies  of  high-school  grade,  earning 
thereby  credits  wliich  count  toward  the  high-school  diploma.  Such 
children  are  able  as  a  rule  to  complete  the  work  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  and  the  four  high-school  grades  in  five  years. 

Individual  assistance. — Individual  assistance  is  given  to  children 
who  are  backward  in  one  or  more  studies  by  senior  students  in  the 
training  schools,  who  perform  this  service  as  a  part  of  their  course  in 
the  practice  of  teaching.  They  render  valuable  service,  for  which 
they  receive  a  smaU  compensation,  and  are  benefited  by  the  corrective 
effect  of  this  individual  work  upon  their  natural  inclination  toward 
teaching  the  lesson  rather  than  the  child. 

Dental  clinic. — A  dental  clinic  has  been  established  in  the  parental 

school.     The  Society  for  Oral  Hygiene  has  provided  the  equipment 

and  the  volunteer  service.     All  pupils  of  the  school  have  had  their 

mouths  examined  and  their  teeth  repaired.     New  pupils  are  treated 
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as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  committed  to  the  school.  Thus  far 
the  school  board  has  been  called  upon  only  to  provide  a  suitable 
room. 

BATONIVB,  N.  J. 

Disciplinary  classes. — ^A  special  class  is  maintained  for  refractory 
boys.  One  of  the  immediate  effects  sought  in  the  organization  of 
this  class  was  to  relieve  the  regular  classes  of  the  presence  of  these 
pupils.  Another  was  to  cause  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  were 
giving  trouble  to  do  better.  Transfers  are  made  in  such  a  way  that  a 
boy  is  given  a  second  trial  in  a  regular  class  before  entering  the 
special  class.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  send  only  a  small  per  cent  of 
troublesome  pupils  into  the  class. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Classes  for  syhrwrmal. — Several  special  classes  for  subnormal 
children  have  been  maintained.  A  special  medical  expert  examines 
the  children  who  are  recommended  by  the  principals  for  admission 
to  these  classes.  Only  improvable  cases  are  accepted.  Specially 
trained  teachers  are  employed  in  these  classes,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  is  limited  in  each  class  to  15.  The  course  of  study  is  exceed- 
ingly flexible,  and  is  especially  full  of  motor-training  elements. 
Many  pupils  have  been  returned  to  the  regular  grades.  Many 
others  who  have  made  small  progress  in  the  acquiring  of  knowledge 
have,  however,  established  moral  habits  and  acquired  physical  con- 
trol suflicient  to  make  them  eventuaDy  self-supporting  members  of 
the  community. 

Disciplinary  classes. — ^Two  disciplinary  classes  have  been  estab- 
lished under  charge  of  teachers  especiaDy  qualified  for  this  work.  No 
more  than  20  pupils  are  assigned  to  each  teacher.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  pupils  whose  school  work  and  behavior  under  ordinary 
conditions  have  been  valueless  to  themselves  and  detrimental  to 
their  classmates  have  become,  in  the  disciplinary  classes,  interested 
in  their  work,  and  therefore  obedient  and  punctual. 

Ungraded  dosses. — In  each  district  at  least  one  ungraded  class  is 
authorized.  In  some  districts,  where  a  large  number  of  immigrant 
children  are  learning  to  speak  English,  several  such  classes  are  con- 
ducted. These  classes  diier  from  regular  classes  primarily  only  in 
the  fact  that  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  are  assigned  to  them  (35). 
The  instruction  necessarily  must  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  the 
class,  and  the  course  of  study  is  modified  to  suit  these  conditions. 
The  purpose  is  to  give  special  help  to  those  pupils  who  need  it  and  to 
return  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  regular  grades. 

Vacation  school. — In  the  summer  high  school  opportunity  is  given 
to  secure  additional  points  or  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  regular 
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school  sufficiently  to  enable  the  pupil  to  secure  a  passing  mark.  By 
this  means  pupils  of  exceptional  ability  may  be  able  to  shorten  their 
high-school  course  by  a  year,  and  pupils  who  have  failed  to  pass  some 
part  of  their  work  during  the  year  may  make  it  up  in  the  summer 
and  thus  graduate  in  four  years  instead  of  five. 

Examination  for  defects. — ^Thirty-four  school  nurses  are  constantly 
employed  in  finding  and  correcting  all  forms  of  physical  defects. 
The  entire  department  of  school  hygiene  is  giving  its  attention  to 
improving  the  health  of  the  children.  Every  pupil  is  examined  each 
year  by  the  teachers  for  defects  of  eyesight  and  hearing. 

0 fen-air  dosses, — In  January,  1909,  the  park  commission  granted 
the  school  committee  the  use  of  two  rooms  and  the  roof  of  the  refec- 
tory building  in  Franklin  Park,  and  an  outdoor  class  was  started 
there  on  January  18,  1909.  No  pupil  who  has  reached  a  contagious 
condition  is  admitted.  A  careful  medical  examination  of  each  child 
is  made  by  an  expert  every  second  week. 

The  schoolhouse  commission  has  been  requested  to  provide  some 
of  the  new  buildings  with  fresh-air  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  heat 
may  be  shut  off  and  the  room  filled  with  fresh  outside  air  and  flooded 
with  sunlight.  In  these  rooms  pupils  who  would  benefit  from  more 
fresh  air  may  be  seated  with  slight  additional  administrative  diffi- 
culty and  with  no  additional  cost. 

To  wait  until  fresh-air  rooms  in  new  buildings  are  supplied  in  every 
district  would  postpone  the  benefits  of  fresh-air  instruction  for  many 
generations.  Much  can,  however,  be  done  imder  the  present  con- 
ditions. An  experiment  conducted  during  the  present  year  by  the 
principal  of  the  Prescott  School  illustrates  the  possibilities  in  any 
school.  "With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  school  physician 
and  the  school  nurse  about  20  children  who  were  thin,  pale,  ansemic, 
and  repeatedly  absant,  were  seated  during  pleasant  weather  in  a  cozy 
comer  of  the  school  yard,  with  portable  desks,  and  under  the  charge 
of  a  special  assistant.  The  regular  work  of  the  classroom  was  car- 
ried on  in  this  outdoor  class.  This  arrangement  relieved  the  most 
crowded  rooms  and  worked  a  most  phenomenal  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  children  who  are  in  this  fresh-air  class." 

CALUMBT,  MICH. 

Ungraded  classes, — Three  ''grading  rooms"  are  maintained  to  take 
care  of  pupUs  who  are  more  advanced  in  some  subjects  than  in  others. 
Ten  or  twelve  pupils  are  placed  in  each  room  under  a  strong  teacher. 
Some  subnormal  pupils  are  included  in  these  classes. 
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CAMBRIDOB,  MASS. 

OperiHiir  classes. — The  open-air  school  is  conducted  in  a  dwelling 
house^  remodeled  and  equipped  for  the  purpose.  The  school  will 
accommodate  27  pupils.  During  the  first  three  months  pupils  were 
received  on  the  recommendation  of  examining  physicians  of  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association.  Later,  however,  the  pupils  have 
been  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  inspectors 
of  the  schools  and  the  visiting  nurse,  and  they  are  returned  to 
their  regular  classes  when  their  physical  improvement,  as  shown  by  a 
careful  examination,  is  such  as  to  lead  the  inspector  and  nurse  to 
advise  this  action.  The  improvement  in  the  general  health  of  the 
children  as  indicated  by  complexion,  appearance  of  the  eyes,  increase 
in  strength  and  activity,  has  been  noticeable.  On  entering  the  school 
each  child  is  provided  with  a  chair  bag,  a  leg  blanket,  a  soapstone 
foot  warmer,  a  worsted  toque,  ^i  pair  of  woolen  gloves,  and  an  outside 
coat.  With  this  equipment  the  children  are  comfortable  even  in  the 
severest  weather. 

CAHDBN,  K.  J. 

Classes  for  subnormal. — ^The  first  special  class  established  was  some- 
what experimental  in  character.  Pupils  were  grouped  about  square 
tables  the  height  of  which  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  children. 
Parents  have  consented  to  medical  examination  and  treatment. 

Operations  have  been  performed  by  the  hospital  surgeons  upon 
seven  children,  by  a  physician  in  his  office  upon  two  others,  and  four 
other  children  have  received  careful  and  continued  medical  treatment. 
All  of  those  in  the  school  during  the  last  year  have  been  given  pains- 
taking medical  attention.  In  several  instances,  thje  treatment  begun 
under  the  advice  of  the  teacher  has  been  continued  by  the  physician 
at  the  request  of  the  parents. 

There  are  now  four  special  classes  for  mentally  deficient  children, 
two  others  for  average  children  whose  mental  condition  is  not  strong, 
one  distinctly  disciplinary  class,  and  two  classes  of  institutional 
children,  many  of  whom  must  be  regarded  as  special. 

CHICAGO,  nx. 

Schools  for  crippled. — Crippled  children  are  taught  in  two  schools, 
to  which  they  are  transported  free.     Ten  busses  are  used. 

Parental  schools. — The  average  membership  in  the  Chicago  Parental 
School  in  1910  was  297,  and  the  average  period  of  detention  six  and 
a  half  months.  The  minimum  term  is  a  little  less  than  four  months. 
The  time  of  parole  is  determined  by  the  boys'  behavior  and  the 
quality  of  work,  outside  pressure  being  disregarded.  Boys  arc 
encouraged  to  earn  their  parole  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  guard 
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against  the  danger  of  being  institutionalized  and  to  make  room  for 
others  on  the  waiting  list. 

After  a  boy  has  shown  his  capacity  to  do  good  work  and  to  behave 
himself  in  the  parental  school,  he  is  paroled  to  his  home  school. 
After  parole  he  is  carefully  watched,  and  if  necessary  is  visited  by  his 
teacher  or  family  officer.  Reports  are  sent  to  the  parental  school 
once  a  month  by  the  principal,  showing  the  boy's  deportment  and 
progress  in  his  studies.  If  these  reports  continue  good  for  the  period 
of  one  year,  the  boy  is  recommended  to  the  board  of  education  for 
discharge  from  the  custody  of  the  parental  school.  During  the 
period  of  parole,  the  boy  may  be  returned  upon  the  order  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  parental  school,  for  violation  of  the  terms  of  his 
parole.  About  18  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  returned;  the  remainder 
make  a  record  from  fair  to  excellent  in  their  home  schools. 

Correction  of  speech  defects. — Children  with  speech  defects,  stam- 
merers and  stutterers,  are  given  special  corrective  exercises  by  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  of  Chicago  Teachers'  College  trained  for 
their  particular  work  in  the  department  of  oral  expression.  Instead 
of  gathering  the  children  together  into  one  building,  the  young 
teacher  travels  from  school  to  school. 

Cases  of  adenoid  growths  and  of  other  difficulties  in  the  speech 
organs  needing  surgical  or  medical  attention  are  referred  to  the 
department  of  child  study. 

Psychological  dinic. — ^The  department  of  child  study  examines  all 
subnormal  children,  and  prescribes  the  kind  of  intellectual  and  phys- 
ical training  which  the  teacher  in  the  subnormal  center  shall  give  the 
child.  A  program  is  furnished  the  teacher  in  each  case  by  the  depart- 
ment. The  promotions  to  the  grades  are  made  after  the  examination 
by  the  department  of  child  study.  The  membership  in  each  sub- 
normal center  is  limited  to  20. 

Classes  for  deaf — In  the  classes  for  the  deaf  some  attempts  were 
made  during  the  year  1910  to  bring  the  deaf  pupils  more  into  contact 
with  the  hearing  pupils  in  recitations  and  exercises  than  had  been  the 
custom.  Deaf  pupils  were  taken  into  classes  of  hearing  pupils  for  con- 
struction work  wherever  possible.  The  absence  of  part  of  the  class  of 
deaf  pupils  from  the  special  room  enabled  the  teacher  to  devote  her  time 
exclusively  to  the  remainder  of  the  class;  while  the  deaf  pupils  work- 
ing with  their  hands  along  with  the  hearing  pupils  found  their  infirmity 
no  bar  to  efficient  work.  Deaf  pupils  were  sent  to  rooms  of  hearing 
children  regularly  or  occasionally  for  recitations  along  with  hearing 
pupils,  the  lessons  having  been  prepared  with  the  help  of  the  special 
teacher.  They  usually  returned  from  such  exercises  full  of  enthu- 
siasm and  eager  to  tell  of  the  new  things  learned.  While  they  gained 
little  and  gave  to  the  teacher  but  little  when  compared  with  the 
hearing  children,  it  was  much  for  them,  and  they  profited  by  it. 
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Instead  of  the  department  of  child  study  spending  time  in  making 
so  large  a  number  of  examinations  as  formerly  at  school  buildings — 
and  that  without  much  of  the  necessary  apparatus  and  appliances — 
many  more  remote  and  widely  separated  sections  of  the  city  were 
served  by  appointments  to  meet  the  examiners  at  the  offices  of  the 
board  of  education.  Furthermore,  by  getting  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  parents  or  guardians  who  accompany  the  child  to  the 
office,  suggestive  information  can  be  secured  relative  to  the  child's 
home,  personal  history,  and  in  general  the  group  of  factors  which 
influence  unfavorably  his  progress  in  school  work.  All  this,  when 
found  necessary,  is  supplemented  by  the  subsequent  report  of  the 
school  nurse  or  social  worker  after  having  visited  the  home. 

FROM   '*  OPEN-AIR  CRUSADERS,"  1911.^ 

Openr<tir  classes. — In  September  two  rooms  were  opened  in  the 
Graham  School  to  show  what  natural  cold  air  will  do  for  normal 
pupils.  No  selection  of  individuals  was  made  except  that  as  children 
entered  the  school  for  their  first  year's  work  they  were  given  their 
choice  of  entering  a  cold  room  or  a  warm  one.  Of  course  some  pains 
were  taken  to  inform  the  parents  in  advance  i^  to  what  it  was 
expected  the  cold  air  would  do.  After  several  weeks  of  trial  in 
which  zero  weather  was  encountered  and  no  bad  effects  followed, 
teachers,  parents,  and  pupils,  seeing  what  had  been  done  for  those  in 
the  two  rooms,  asked  for  rooms  in  the  other  grades  for  the  same  sort 
of  work.    The  school  year  closed  with  seven  open-air  rooms. 

So  satisfactory  was  the  work  that  the  school  opened  in  September 
with  20  cold  rooms,  merely  retaining  enough  of  the  warm-air  rooms 
to  insure  a  place  in  a  warm  room  in  every  grade  for  pupils  whose 
parents  desired  them  to  have  it  and  also  a  place  for  teachers  to  work 
in  warm  air  in  case  some  of  them  feared  that  work  in  a  cold  room 
might  prove  too  strenuous. 

The  work  in  a  cold  room  differs  from  that  in  a  warm  room.  The 
pupils  are  exercised  far  more  frequently  and  in  the  low  grades  the 
seats  are  removed  so  as  to  provide  floor  space  for  games  and  dancing. 
Common  wooden  chairs  or  kindergarten  chairs  take  the  place  of 
seats,  and  long  tables  of  simple  construction  replace  the  old  form  of 
rigid  desks.  The  children  sit  in  the  schoolroom  clad  in  the  clothing 
which  protects  them  on  the  way  to  school.  They  keep  all  that 
clothing  on,  if  they  choose,  or  lay  aside  their  caps,  mittens,  over- 
shoes, and  coats  if  they  feel  uncomfortable  with  them  on.  During 
the  year  no  money  was  paid  out  for  any  sort  of  clothing  to  protect 

>  Open-Air  CVuMdcrt.— Sherman  C.  Klngsley,  1911.    Published  by  United  Charities  of  Chicago.    For 
free  dlitribatioii. 
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the  children  from  cold,  as  it  was  found  that  whatever  clothing  would 
bring  them  safely  to  school  was  more  than  enough  for  protection 
in  the  school^  where  games  were  frequent. 

CINCINNATI,  OHK). 

There  are  day  classes  for  the  deaf,  for  the  blind,  for  foreigners,  for 
the  mentally  defective,  and  for  the  retarded.  The  instruction  of 
the  blind  is  so  carried  on  that  the  blind  children  have  considerable 
association  with  other  children.  The  mentally  defective  children 
are  brought  together  in  a  convenient  center,  so  that  there  can  be 
some  classification  and  much  attention  to  manual  work.  Those 
distant  from  the  center  are  conveyed  to  the  school  at  the  expense 
of  the  board. 

School  for  hackward. — ^A  special  school  is  maintained  for  slow 
children  more  than  three  years  behind  normal  children  of  their  age, 
but  not  mentally  defective.  In  organizing  this  school  a  careful 
physical  and  mental  examination  was  made  of  the  children  and  their 
homes  were  visited.  Such  as  needed  medical  attention  received  it. 
Glasses  were  provided  and  operations  performed  for  adenoids.  A 
truant  officer  reports  each  morning  to  look  up  absentees.  The  fol- 
lowing advantages  are  claimed :  All  the  causes  usually'  assigned  for 
backwardness  are  found  to  hold  good  here,  but  especially  it  has 
been  found  that  the  children  had  gotten  out  of  harmony  with  school 
work  and  most  of  them  were  in  school  because  they  had  been  coerced 
by  parents  or  school  officers.  On  the  street  and  in  their  games  they 
were  able  to  play  their  part,  biit  in  the  schoolroom  they  had  been 
grouped  with  cliildren  who,  though  much  younger,  surpassed  them. 

Now  that  they  have  been  grouped  with  those  of  their  own  age, 
and  work  is  assigned  them  that  interests  them,  their  attitude  toward 
school  has  changed.  They  are  classified  in  groups  that  average 
from  28  to  30  per  teacher;  the  course  of  study  has  been  modified  to 
meet  their  special  needs;  they  are  given  a  great  variety  of  handi- 
craft and  a  half  hour  of  physical  training  a  day  in  the  gymnasium. 
Under  these  conditions  the  children  have  become  tractable  and 
regular  in  attendance,  and  the  progress  they  have  made  is  encourag- 
ing to  them  and  to  their  teachers.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
imder  favorable  conditions  most  over-age  children  not  mentally 
defective  can  do  creditable  school  work  and  become  serviceable 
citizens 

The  great  advantage  of  collecting  a  large  number  of  special  pupils 
into  one  school  over  the  old  method  of  establishing  an  ungraded  room 
in  each  school  is  apparent.  Classification  of  groups  of  children  with 
similar  needs  enables  teachers  to  handle  twice  as  many  children  with 
greater  ease;  the  enthusiasm  that  comes  from  n'umbers  is  obtained; 
the  teachers  themselves  have  companionship  and  an  opportunity  to 
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interchange  ideas  and  get  counsel;  and,  above  all,  manual  and  physi- 
cal training  can  be  given  in  a  systematic  way  that  will  lead  to  use- 
fulness. 

These  teachers  are  paid  only  $50  more  than  grade  teachers.  There 
is  an  advantage  in  this,  for  those  who  do  not  feel  a  genuine  interest 
in  such  work  will  not  be  tempted  to  go  into  it  because  of  money 
consideration.  When  teachers  of  special  aptitude  go  into  special 
work,  they  will  not  voluntarily  leave  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  fasci- 
nation about  it;  every  child  is  a  problem;  there  is  something  dis- 
tinctly interesting  each  day  and  hour;  there  is  a  continual  call  for 
sympathy,  energy,  skill,  and  tact;  there  is  a  feeling  of  unity  and 
harmony  and  mutual  helpfulness  in  the  teaching  corps;  and,  finally, 
there  is  the  sense  of  mastery  and  the  exultation  of  victory  over  the 
unusual.  This  seems  to  apply  to  the  teachers  in  all  types  of  schools 
for  special  children. 

Special  school  for  hoys. — Pupils  are  sent  to  this  school  by  the 
juvenile  court  or  by  the  superintendent.  It  includes  boys  who  are 
wiUfully  and  persistently  absent  from  school  and  those  whose  conduct, 
while  not  criminal,  is  not  amenable  to  ordinary  treatment.  The 
school  is  the  last  resort  in  school  discipline.  To  a  decided  extent 
it  has  removed  the  necessity  for  corporsJ  punishment.  The  number 
of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  now  is  not  one-half  what  it  was  five 
years  ago.  It  is  now  restricted  by  stringent  rules  and  can  be  admin- 
istered only  in  presence  of  a  third  person. 

The  superintendent  commits  boys  only  to  the  day  school.  If  this 
proves  insufficient  to  break  up  truancy,  the  juvenile  court  commits  to 
the  detention  department,  where  the  pupil  is  kept  at  night,  attending 
the  school  (in  the  same  building)  by  day.  Of  those  who  were  removed 
to  other  institutions  only  three  were  for  truancy;  that  is,  the  school 
failed  in  only  three  cases.  Almost  all  who  have  remained  under  its 
influence  for  some  time  have  completely  changed  their  ideas  and  their 
attitude  toward  organized  authority.  Most  of  them  have  gone  out 
and  lived  up  to  their  expressed  intention  to  ''make  good." 

Sixty  per  cent  of  those  in  attendance  have  been  committed  for 
truancy,  40  per  cent  for  incorrigibility  and  other  causes.  About 
60  per  cent  have  been  committed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  40  per  cent  by  the  juvenile  court. 

All  are  given  one  hour  in  the  shop,  one  hoiu*  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
three  hours  in  the  schooboom  where  emphasis  is  given  to  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  essential  branches  and  to  drawing  and  writing. 
Most  of  the  work  is  individual. 

The  discipline  is  so  free  as  to  create  some  criticism.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  good  will,  however,  that  could  not  be  obtained  by  a  spying, 
cruel  system  of  government.    The  teachers  insist  upon  gentlemanly 
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behavior  and  try  to  secure  it  from  properly  cultivated  motives  rather 
than  from  forms  and  rules.  The  school  is  very  popular  with  the  boys 
who  do  not  want  to  be  sent  back  to  their  own  schools.  Parents 
frequently  report  that  the  boys  behave  much  better  and  show  more 
willingness  to  help.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  pimitive;  it  is 
to  develop  in  the  boys  the  power  of  self-government  and  a  desire  for 
self-control. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Ungraded  dosses. — Whenever  a  child,  because  of  low  mentality, 
bad  home  influence,  nervousness,  physical  defects,  or  any  other 
cause,  falls  behind,  he  is  left  with  his  regular  grade  and  sent  to  the 
school  for  backward  children  in  the  study  or  studies  in  which  he 
may  need  special  help.  These  schoolrooms  for  backward  children 
are  not  complete  in  themselves,  but  rooms  to  which  those  needing 
it  are  sent  for  special  assistance. 

Flexible  grading. — Where  conditions  are  favorable,  schools  are 
arranged  into  slow  and  fast  grades.  The  differences  in  children  are 
great,  and  to  have  the  children  of  widely  varying  capacities  in  the 
same  class  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  all,  and  especially  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  less  capable.  This  is  true  even  when  the  teacher 
seeks  to  give  special  attention  to  the  slower  pupils,  for  the  stronger 
will  invariably  assume  the  leadership,  and  this  tends  to  restrain  and 
suppress  the  weaker.  To  organize  schools  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable  into  slow  and  fast  grades  is  then  merely  to  place  children 
of  relatively  equal  capacity  together.  To  equalize  opportunities,  45 
children  are  placed  in  the  fast,  and  only  35  are  assigned  the  slow  grade. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  for  the  strong  children  are:  Instruction 
can  be  better  adapted  to  their  capacities;  a  broader  range  of  facts  can 
be  considered,  and  a  wider  range  given  to  the  application  of  principles; 
instruction  can  be  made  more  thorough  and  fundamental.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  less  favored  children  can  be  given  work  better  suited 
to  their  abilities;  the  advance  is  slower  and  more  carefully  planned; 
there  is  greater  opportunity  to  develop  individuaUty  and  leadership, 
and  to  bring  out  whatever  abiUty  and  latent  capacity  these  children 
may  have. 

This  plan  or  organization  thus  permits  each  to  work  according  to 
his  capacity,  and  while  it  adds  to  the  strong,  by  making  the  slower 
grade  somewhat  smaller,  it  permits  not  only  of  a  better  adjustment  of 
work  to  the  less  favored,  but  also  of  a  greater  amount  of  personal 
attention,  and  can  not  help  being  a  factor  in  holding  many  a  slow 
child  in  school  and  up  to  grade. 

Vacation  scJiools. — Vacation  schools,  open  to  all  children  of  grammar 
and  high  school  grades  who  have  failed  of  promotion,  are  maintained 
for  eight  weeks  in  the  summer.  Responsibility  for  promotion  of  the 
pupil  after  having  done  this  work  is  vested  in  the  vac^on  teuachers. 
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School  for  Idchvard. — ^A  new  20-room  building  in  the  center  of  a 
very  congested  district  has  been  set  apart  for  retarded  children. 
There  are  800  children  in  this  school  retarded  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  years.  It  is  planned  to  simplify  the  course  of  study  and  to  give 
the  work  of  this  school  a  strong  individual  bias,  to  the  end  that  part 
of  these  retarded  children  may  make  up  certain  of  the  time  lost  and 
be  restored  to  their  proper  grade,  and  that  the  others  may  be  advanced 
along  lines  suited  to  their  abilities  and  thereby  secure  more  of  an 
education  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  to  such  children. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

School  for  hdchvard. — ^Two  buildings  have  been  set  apart  to  which 
are  sent  children  who  are  three  years  or  more  behind  their  grades. 
The  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  these  two  buildings. 
The  pupils  enrolled  are  studied  as  individuals  and  every  e£Fort  made 
to  ascertain  why  time  has  been  lost  and  how  the  difficulty  may  be 
overcome  in  each  case.  Other  centers  for  retarded  children  are  to 
be  provided. 

DETROrr,  MICH. 

Classes  for  deaf. — Forty-nine  pupils  were  registered  in  the  school 
for  the  deaf  in  1909.  A  number  of  semideaf  children  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  deaf  school  at  so  early  an  age  that  much  may  be  done 
to  retain  and  develop  speech. 

In  January,  1908,  three  pupils  completed  the  eighth  grade  and 
were  graduated.  Two  are  attending  the  Central  High  School,  where 
they  foDow  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  their  hearing  com- 
panions without  special  help.  The  third  pupil,  because  of  adverse 
circumstances,  was  compelled  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  home. 
She  is  employed  in  the  mail-order  department  of  a  large  diy-goods 
store  in  this  city.  In  January,  1909,  a  former  graduate  of  the  school 
for  the  deaf  completed  a  high-school  course.  The  success  of  these 
pupils  has  been  a  great  incentive  to  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades 
who  are  now  planning  for  a  high-school  education.  Detroit  main- 
tains a  normal  training  department  in  connection  with  the  school  for 
the  deaf. 

htchburg,  mass. 

Special  teacher  for  backward, — ^After  several  years'  experience  with 
the  type  of  ungraded  class  in  which  children  backward  in  one  or  more 
branches  took  all  their  work  in  the  ungraded  rooms,  a  change  was 
made  to  a  plan  by  whiph  the  child  engages  in  general  exercises  in  one 
of  the  regular  grades,  and  comes  to  the  special  teacher  about  20  min- 
utes each  day  for  special  help  in  the  troublesome  study.  This  teacher 
has  no  other  children  to  watch,  no  other  work  to  supervise.    The 
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special  weakness  of  each  child  is  considered,  and  the  work  planned 
accordingly.  At  least  twice  the  number  of  children  reached  by  the 
former  plan  can  be  reached  by  this  plan.  Fifty  different  children  a 
day  has  been  the  highest  number,  40  to  45  being  the  usual  ntmiber. 

Supplementary  classes. — Pupils  of  the  highest  grammar  grades, 
commonly  known  as  ''left  overs,"  many  of  them  having  heem  "Wt 
over"  in  previous  years,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  high  schools,  formiag 
a  class  by  themselves,  a  single  teacher  being  placed  in  charge  of  the 
whole  work  of  the  class,  who  lays  out  work  for  the  pupils  according  to 
their  individual  capabilities.  These  pupils  are  able  to  pursue  some 
of  the  studies  of  the  high-school  grade,  although  advancing  less  rapidly 
than  the  members  of  the  other  classes. 

Provision  is  made  in  like  manner  for  pupils  from  the  various  classes 
next  below  the  highest  grammar  grade,  these  pupils  standing  in  rela- 
tion to  the  highest  grammar  grades  in  a  position  corresponding  to 
that  which  those  ''left  overs"  from  the  highest  grammar  grades  stood 
in  relation  to  the  high  school.  These  pupils  from  the  various  gram- 
mar schools  are  united  in  one  class  and  made  a  part  of  the  highest 
grade  in  a  way  similar  to  that  under  which  the  special  high-school 
class  is  organized  and  managed.  Some  members  of  the  special  high- 
school  classes  are  able  to  do  the  work  prescribed  for  the  regular 
classes  and  some  admitted  to  the  supplementary  grammar  grade 
class  make  such  progress  as  to  gain  admission  to  the  high  school  with 
the  regular  class. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

OpeTirair  dass, — The  first  outdoor  school  in  Connecticut  was  opened 
in  a  tent  on  the  grounds  of  the  Sigourney  School,  on  January  3,  1910. 
A  floor  was  laid  with  a  sand  cushion  beneath  it  and  a  wainscoting 
built  about  the  sides  of  the  tent  to  about  20  inches,  affording  protec- 
tion to  the  feet  of  the  pupils,  all  the  air  in  the  tent  coming  in  from  the 
upturned  sides  and  not  from  the  damp  ground.  The  arrangement  of 
the  tent  inside  was  Uke  that  of  the  regular  schoolroom,  with  desks, 
blackboards,  and  other  paraphemaUa.  Two  teachers  of  experience 
in  different  grades  of  work  were  engaged  to  care  for  the  school,  and 
were  eminently  successful. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  food,  warm  clothing,  and  medical  examination  and 
inspection  were  provided. 

The  children  were  selected  from  13  different  schools  and  from  10 
different  nationalities  and  numbered  47  before  the  season  closed. 
When  children  had  gained  sufficiently,  or  home  conditions  had  mate- 
rially improved,  children  were  sent  home,  at  first,  but  later  it  seemed 
best  to  retain  them  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  test  not  only  the 
health-giving  scheme  of  the  school  but  the  educational  side  as  well. 
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All  sdbool  children  entering  were  selected  from  groups  selected  from 
schoafeand  examined.  They  were  first  weighed,  and  thereafter  tested 
on  the  scales  weekly  and  a  record  kept  of  their  weight  at  each  weigh- 
ing. Some  of  the  records  show  remarkable  gain,  while  others  show 
steady  upward  progress. 

The  temperature  in  the  tent  has  registered  as  low  as  16^  while  the 
studies  were  in  progress  and  no  one  seemed  to  suffer,  protection  to 
the  feet  being  assured  by  heated  soapstones  in  the  sitting  bag. 

Most  of  the  pupils  were  below  grade  in  their  studies.  Under  ideal 
conditions — small  numbers,  perfectly  fresh  air,  nourishing  food,  rest, 
and  exercise — they  made  much  progress.  One  second-grade  child 
who  was  in  the  outdoor  school  less  than  two  months,  upon  her  return 
to  the  regular  school  was  put  into  the  fourth  grade.  There  were  nine 
grades  in  the  school.  One  teacher  taught  the  first  five  grades;  the 
other  took  the  four  remaining  grades.  When  possible  the  classes 
were  united.  The  backward  pupils  were  greatly  helped  by  reciting 
with  several  classes.  Children  who  were  poor  in  a  certain  branch 
were  put  into  two  or  three  classes  of  that  branch.  A  child  who  was 
particularly  good  in  a  study  was  allowed  to  recite  that  branch  with  a 
higher  grade.  In  every  way  the  children  were  encouraged  and  not 
held  back. 

The  children  wanted  to  work,  and  to  work  hard,  and  wished  to  keep 
abreast  in  their  studies  with  the  children  of  the  other  schools.  While 
they  were  unable  to  work  hard  in  the  other  schools  on  account  of  ill 
health,  they  could  do  so  in  the  outdoor  school,  where  they  improved 
rapidly  in  health,  and  where  they  studied  under  such  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Ungraded  classes, — A  special  room  is  set  aside  for  ^'exceptional  pu- 
pils." To  this  room  are  sent  pupils  who  are  not  capable  of  learning 
in  the  ordinary  class  room,  and  yet  who  are  not  so  deficient  as  to  need 
to  be  committed  to  a  State  institution. 

Many  of  them  are  physically  defective.  While  in  this  room  they 
have  special  medical  care  and  attention.  It  has  often  happened  that 
as  soon  as  the  child  has  received  proper  medical  treatment  he  is  able 
to  go  back  into  the  regular  room. 

Such  subjects  as  manual  training  and  school  gardening  are  especially 
emphasized.  If  a  child  can  do  good  work  in  some  one  subject,  as,  for 
instance,  reading,  but  not  in  others,  an  effort  is  made  to  allow  him  to 
progress  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  subject  which  he  can  learn  easily, 
and  yet  to  lay  enough  stress  on  the  other  subjects.  In  some  instances 
the  pupil  takes  work  on  one  subject  with  the  normal  children  of  a  regu- 
lar grade  room,  and  takes  work  on  another  subject  in  this  special  class. 
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nTDIANAPOUS,  IITD. 

Classes  far  gifted. — For  the  particularly  able,  special  classes  are 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  grade,  in  which  two  years' 
work  is  accomplished  in  a  year  and  a  half.  The  relation  between 
the  lower  school  and  the  high  school  is  such  that  strong  work  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half  or  last  two  years  in  the  grammar  grades  secures  a 
half  year's  credit  in  the  high  school.  These  and  other  children  may 
by  exceptionally  strong  work  in  the  high  schools  save  another  half 
year. 

For  children  strong  in  mathematics  and  language,  classes  are  formed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  grade,  in  which  Latin  and  algebra  are 
taken  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  grammar  school.  Time 
for  this  work  is  provided  for  by  diminishing  the  time  for  English  and 
arithmetic.  Strong  work  in  these  classes  secures  a  half  year's  credit 
in  the  high  school  in  Latin  and  algebra,  and  other  credits  may  be  se- 
cured by  good  work  in  other  subjects  to  make  up  about  two-thirds 
of  a  term's  high-school  work. 

Special  teacher  for  bachvard. — For  children  who  are  slow  at  their 
studies  and  need  more  help  than  the  regular  school-teacher  can  give, 
a  special  teacher  is  provided  in  about  eight  schools  in  the  city  where 
the  need  is  greatest.  This  teacher  helps  during  the  term  from  50  to 
75  different  children.  These  children  are  almost  exclusively  in  grades 
two  to  five,  inclusive. 

Ungraded  daises. — ^For  children  who  are  are  on  the  border  line  of 
the  mentally  defective,  at  schools  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  to  warrant  it  (in  grades  two  to  five,  inclusive),  a  special  room 
is  set  apart  with  a  special  teacher.  The  teacher's  task  in  these 
schools  is  to  study  carefully  the  individual,  to  help  where  she  can  to 
put  the  child  on  his  school  feet,  and  restore  him  to  the  regular  school- 
room, if  possible.  The  book  work  is  given  so  far  as  the  child  can  fol- 
low it,  but  manual  occupations  of  various  kinds  are  also  introduced, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  estabhsh  habits  of  self-control,  etc. 

School  for  backward. — For  the  decidedly  mentally  defective  children, 
two  schools  have  been  established  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city.  Spe- 
cially trained  teachers  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  these  schools. 
Membership  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  16  pupils  each.  The  work  that 
is  commonly  pursued  by  schools  of  this  character  is  pursued  there — 
manual  occupations,  habit-forming  exercises,  and  such  book  work 
as  can  be  given. 

Disciplinary  classes. — ^For  confirmed  truant  and  delinquent  boys  a 
special  school  is  provided.  Here  pianual  training  is  emphasized,  and 
special  standards  of  discipline  are  maintained. 

Industrial, — ^In.  certain  districts  of  the  city,  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  conducted  under  the  departmental  plan  of  instruction, 
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from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  time  for  both  girls  and  boys  is  given 
to  industrial  work.  The  regular  book  work  occupies  the  balance  of 
the  time.  The  pupils  hold  as  high  standard  as  they  ever  have  held 
in  their  book  work,  although  they  are  giving  considerably  less  time 
to  it.  This  kind  of  specialization  will  be  extended  from  two  schools 
the  ciurent  year  to  three  schools  next  year.  Several  other  districts 
in  the  city  would  like  to  have  it  introduced  as  fast  as  the  authorities 
see  their  way  to  doing  it. 

The  expense  for  tlua  kind  of  instruction  is  approximately  $6  a  pupil 
more  than  the  exclusively  book-work  plan. 

The  general  plan  of  development  of  this  kind  of  work  involves 
adapting  the  industrial  phases  of  the  work  to  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  the  school  exists;  therefore  the  lines  of  aetivity  are  dif- 
ferent in  different  schools. 

JOPUN,  MO; 

Individual  assistance. — ^Teachers  of  first-grade  classes  dismiss  all 
pupils  less  than  7  years  of  age  at  11  and  3  o'clock,  and  spend  the  re- 
maining time  working  with  the  older  pupils.  Teachers  of  second- 
grade  classes  dismiss  all  pupils  under  8  years  of  age  at  quarter  past  11 
and  quarter  past  3,  and  devote  the  remaining  time  to  the  older  pupils. 
This  work  with  the  older  pupils  is  not  on  the  regular  lessons,  but  on 
back  work  or  such  irregular  work  as  will  bring  up  retarded  pupils  or 
help  others  on  to  the  next  higher  grade.  Above  the  second  grade  the 
work  with  retarded  pupils  is  done  mostly  by  pupil  teachers  who  de- 
vote one-third  of  their  time  to  this  work. 

Special  rooms,  superior  as  to  light  and  ventilation,  are  set  aside 
for  the  physically  defective.  Weaklings  are  kept  in  cool  rooms  and 
given  special  exercises  conducive  to  health. 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Classes  for  gifted. — Provision  is  made  for  unusually  gifted  chUdren 
by  placing  them  in  a  special  room  after  the  completion  of  the  sixth 
grade.  In  this  school  during  two  years  they  complete  the  work  of 
the  elementary  school  and  also  the  first  year  of  high-school  work. 

A  plan  is  being  worked  out  whereby  the  dull  and  deficient  chUdren 
will  receive  proper  attention. 

LOS  ANOELBS,  CAL. 

Ungraded  classes — Parental  schools — Classes  for  deaf  and  dumb. — 
Special  classes  include  the  following:  Ungraded  rooms  open  to  all 
elementaiy  school  children  who  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  grades; 
special  ungraded  rooms  open  to  truants  and  incorrigibles;  foreign  un- 
gpraded  rooms  for  the  newly  arrived  immigrants;  a  detention  house 
and  parental  republic  at  the  service  of  the  juvenile  court;  one  trade 
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class,  giving  work  in  carpentry,  sewing,  and  cooking,  the  pupils  de- 
voting half  a  day  to  the  study  of  books  and  half  a  day  to  industrial 
training;  two  classes  for  deaf  and  dumb,  taught  by  oral  method; 
and  one  day  nursery.  This  last  is  housed  in  a  building  furnished  by 
the  school  department  and  standing  on  ground  furnished  by  the 
school  department,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  in  charge  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the  city.  It  takes  the  babies  of  poor 
people  and  takes  care  of  them  during  the  school  day.  It  is  located 
in  a  Russian  settlement  where  poverty  compels  the  parents  to  go  out 
to  work.  The  school  law  compels  the  older  children  to  go  to  school. 
This  would  leave  the  baby  at  home  or  else  compel  an'  older  child  to 
bring  the  baby  to  school.  Out  of  necessity  has  grown  the  above- 
mentioned  day  nursery. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Individual  assistance, — ^In  all  of  the  larger  graded  schools  special 
teachers  are  employed  who  work  with  backward  pupils  and  also  with 
exceptionally  capable  pupils.  There  are  special  classes  for  foreign 
children.  In  these  classes  are  found  children  of  all  ages  who  are  just 
learning  the  rudiments  of  English. 

MILWAnKEB,  WIS. 

Classes  for  the  blind. — ^In  each  of  3  schools,  situated  in  3  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  a  room  is  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  blind  pupils,  who 
come  in  charge  of  parents  or  guides,  on  the  street  cars,  or  otherwise,  as 
their  parents  arrange.  -Those  who  live  long  distances  from  the  school 
usually  come  in  charge  of  a  brother  or  a  sister  or  a  little  friend  of 
school  age,  who  accompanies  the  blind  child  as  a  regular  pupil,  and 
who  usually  enters  the  school  in  which  the  class  for  blind  children  is 
taught. 

The  blind  children  gather  first  in  the  room  specially  provided  for 
them;  they  then  go  to  the  regular  schoolrooms,  where  they  remain 
during  the  opening  exercises  of  the  classes  to  which  they  belong. 
After  the  opening  they  return  to  the  special  room  to  study  their 
lessons.  At  recitation  time  in  any  class  the  blind  children  who  belong 
to  that  class  go  from  their  special  room  to  the  regular  class  room  and 
there  take  part  in  the  lesson  as  the  seeing  children  do.  They  use  the 
same  textbooks,  which  are  printed  for  them  in  point  letters  (American 
Braille  being  the  point  system  used),  reading  or  spelling  or  solving 
the  question  in  arithmetic  in  their  turn.  After  the  recitation  is  com- 
pleted the  blind  pupils  return  to  the  special  room  and  there  do  their 
studying  under  the  oversight  of  the  special  teacher  for  the  blind. 
One  of  these  has  charge  of  each  of  the  rooms  and  acts  as  helper  and 
special  teacher. 
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The  number  of  pupils  which  the  teacher  of  such  a  group  can  care 
for  properly  is  from  six  to  eight,  this  depending  somewhat  on  the 
age  of  the  children  and  on  other  considerations. 

These  schools  are  imder  the  direct  management  of  the  board  of 
school  directors,  according  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  by  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature.  This  act  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
day  classes  for  the  blind  in  connection  with  the  pubUc  schools  of 
cities  and  provides  that  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  such  cases  the  State  shall  pay  to  the  school  board  maintaining  such 
a  school  the  sum  of  $200  per  year.  This  sum  is  to  be  used  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  instruction,  including  salaries  of  teachers,  cost 
of  books  and  materials  for  manual  training  and  other  lessons,  and  to 
pay  car  fare  for  children  who  live  long  distances  from  the  school. 
It  is  also  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  instruction  in  some  industrial 
employment  or  in  music,  according  to  the  aptitudes  of  the  diflFerent 
pupils. 

Classes  for  subnormal. — ^A  class  for  exceptional  children  has  been 
used  as  an  experiment  station  to  ascertain  in  just  what  way  it  is 
practicable  to  deal  with  children  who  are  somewhat  subnormal 
intellectually,  and  to  establish  rules  for  guidance  in  deciding  what 
children  can  profitably  be  instructed  in  classes  of  tliis  kind.  Early 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  entire  300  or  more  now  in  the  schools. 

Ungraded  dosses — Nonr-English  speaHng, — There  are  12  ungraded 
classes.  They  are  primarily  classes  of  opportunity.  They  are  not 
design^  for  dull  or  stupid  or  unruly  or  subnormal  pupils;  they  are 
intend^  chiefly  for  children  who  are  considerably  above  the  age  of  the 
<dasses  in  which  they  are  found  and  who  should  have  given  to  them 
some  opportunity  to  make  up  the  lost  ground  and  to  get  into  a  class 
with  children  of  their  own  age  and  general  attainments.  These 
classes  are  much  used  for  young  foreigners  who  do  not  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  En^Ssh;  for  boys  and  girls  who  come  in  from  other  schools 
or  from  other  cities,  and  whose  teaching  has  been  of  a  different  kind, 
so  that  they  do  not  fit  into  the  regular  grades  of  the  schools;  for  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  out  of  school  or  who  have  had  poor  educa- 
tional advantages  and  so  are  two  or  three  or  four  years  behind  the 
grade  in  which  they  should  be. 

The  ungraded  classes  are  used  to  some  extent  also  for  apparently 
average  pupils  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  along  in  the  regular 
dasses.  These  children,  when  pi>t  into  the  ungraded  classes,  are  put 
there  chiefly  in  order  that  they  may  be  studied,  and  that  the  teacher 
and  the  principal  may  be  able  to  decide  what  is  the  cause  of  the  pupil's 
backwardness. 
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MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Stammerers. — ^A  school  for  stammerers,  undertaken  by  a  competent 
teacher  for  two  months,  was  so  successful  that  the  board  engaged  the 
teacher  for  an  additional  term  of  two  months  to  instruct  another  set 
of  pupils.  The  superintendent  recommends  the  continuance  of  the 
work. 

Ungraded  school. — ^An  ungraded  school,  centrally  located,  in  1910 
received  191  pupils  from  43  diflFerent  schools.  A  pupil  sent  to  the 
ungraded  school  is  required  to  remain  at  least  one  month  before  he 
can  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  regular  buildings. 

NEWARK:,  N.  J. 

Ungraded  dosses. — Several  ungraded  classes  have  been  maintained, 
in  which  those  children  are  enrolled  who,  through  chronic  truancy  or 
persistent  misconduct,  are  not  considered  fit  to  remain  in  the  regular 
grades.  For  the  better  accommodation  and  training  of  these  chil- 
dren two  buildings  are  to  be  erected  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city. 
Each  building  is  to  contain,  besides  the  principal's  office,  two  class 
rooms  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  25  pupils  each,  a  gymna- 
sium, shop,  and  shower  baths.  A  kitchen  and  proper  dining-room 
facilities  will  also  be  provided.  The  sites  will  be  spacious  enough,  it 
is  hoped,  for  playgrounds  and  for  school  gardens. 

Both  these  buildings  are  expected  to  be  models  of  their  kind  and 
such  as  to  aflford  the  boys  who  attend  these  schools  all  the  facilities 
needed  for  a  rational  training.  The  shop  and  the  gymnasium  fea- 
tures are  believed  to  be  needed  to  train  ^e  boys  in  useful  habits  of 
industry  and  in  health  and  soundness  of  body.  The  kitchen  feature 
is  intended  chiefly  to  enable  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  school  to 
keep  the  boys  on  the  premises  during  the  noon  intermission.  Lack- 
ing this  feature,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  allow  the  boys  to  go 
on  the  street  in  the  noon  hour,  which  has  often  resulted  in  their  en- 
gaging in  mischief  or  in  making  themselves  a  nuisance  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  vicinity.  It  is  thought  that  their  retention  at  the  school 
during  the  whole  school  day  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  habits  of 
good  behavior  that  the  school  seeks  to  attain  as  one  of  its  main  ends. 
Again,  their  retention  at  the  school  during  the  noon  hour  will  afford 
an  opportunity  at  lunch  and  in  the  recreation  period  on  the  play- 
grounds to  teach  lessons  of  appropriate  social  behavior  which  boys 
of  this  kind  generally  lack.  Manliness  of  conduct,  fair  play,  coop- 
eration, consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  sympathy,  kindness, 
etc.,  are  important  social  and  civic  habits  which  need  specially  to  be 
emphasized  in  a  school  of  this  kind. 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children,  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf,  for 
the  crippled,  and  open-air  classes  for  anemic  children  are  planned. 
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NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Ungraded  dosses. — ^Ungraded  classes,  started  as  an  experiiuent, 
have  become  a  fixed  part  of  our  organization.  While  these  classes 
are  planned  for  ilUterates  and  the  course  of  study  followed  is  such  as 
will  enable  the  pupils  to  meet  the  legal  requirements  for  a  work  cer- 
tificate,  many  pupils  have  been  transferred  to  the  regular  grades 
and  have  done  good  work.  One  boy,  who  entered  one  of  these  classes 
three  years  ago,  is  now  in  the  freshman  class  at  the  high  school. 

IfEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Disciplinary  classes. — Rooms  are  set  apart  for  two  classes  of  chil- 
dren, viz,  the  refractory  and  non-English  speaking.  The  rooms  for 
the  refractory  are  in  the  hands  of  men  teachers,  and  each  room  has 
from  15  to  25  pupils.  At  present  the  chief  value  of  these  rooms  is 
said  to  be  that  refractory  children  are  removed  from  other  schools. 

NoTirEnglish  speaking. — Non-English-speaking  children  are  taken 
into  special  rooms  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  city.  The  ages  of  the 
children  vary  from  5  or  6  to  13  or  14.  The  number  constantly 
varies  on  account  of  the  irregularity  with  which  they  reach  the  city 
and  also  the  necessary  irregularity  with  which  they  are  promoted  to 
grade  rooms. 

NEWTON,  MASS. 

Ungraded  dosses. — Special  classes  are  maintained  for  backward 
and  pecuUar  children,  and  unassigned  teachers  work  with  individuals 
in  the  regular  classes  who  need  special  attention. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

In  New  York,  when  a  case  of  truancy  or  incorrigibility  develops, 
the  usual  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  boy  is  suspended 
by  the  principal,  after  giving  him  many  warnings  and  trials  under 
different  teachers.  Official  notice  is  sent  to  the  parent  and  to  the 
district  superintendent.  Parent  and  child  are  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  district  superintendent.  If  upon  investigation  it  is 
evident  that  the  parent  is  to  blame,  warning  is  given  the  parent 
that  the  next  offense  will  result  in  a  summons  to  the  magistrate's 
office  and  consequent  fine.  Whether  parent  or  boy  be  in  fault  the 
boy  is,  if  possible,  transferred  to  another  school,  the  principal  of  which 
is  informed  of  all  the  circumstances  in  order  that  he  may  place  the 
young  offender  where  he  will  receive  proper  watching  and  care.  The 
boy  is  also  required  to  present  at  the  district  superintendent's  office 
every  Saturday  a  parole  card  giving  a  record  of  his  daily  attendance 
and  conduct. 

Parental  sdiools. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  this  procedure  is 
effective.    If  it  fails^  parent  and  child  are  again  summoned^  to  Jhe 
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district  superintendent's  office  and  previous  threats  of  commitment 
to  the  parental  school  are  carried  out.  The  accommodations  at  the 
parental  schools  are  not  proportionate  to  the  school  population.  For 
this  reason  a  special  disciplinary  school  is  provided.  The  same  course 
of  study  is  followed  as  in  the  regular  schools,  with  the  exception  that 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  physical  training  and  manual  train- 
ing. The  school  is  large  enough  to  permit  the  same  grading  that  is 
followed  in  other  schools.  There  are  more  than  100  special  classes 
for  mental  defectives  and  23  classes  for  crippled  children.  For 
these  the  board  of  education  furnishes  rooms  and  teachers.  Nurses, 
limcheons,  medical  treatment,  and  transportation  are  furnished 
through  private  philanthropy. 

Classes  for  ike  deaf  arid  the  blind. — ^There  is  a  school  for  the  deaf, 
with  an  attendance  of  160  children.  BUnd  children  are  taught  in  the 
regular  classes  with  seeing  children.  Car  tickets  are  provided  for 
each  child  and  his  attendant  when  the  distance  from  his  home  to  the 
school  is  considerable.  A  teacher  from  the  regular  force  gives  her 
time  to  the  blind  children  attending  a  given  school,  but  after  the 
children  have  acquired  some  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Braille  slate 
and  Braille  typewriter  they  are  sent  to  the  regular  graded  classes. 
Books,  maps,  and  charts  in  raised  type  are  provided  by  the  school 
authorities. 

Opevrair  schools. — ^Day  camps  or  open-air  schools  have  been  pro- 
vided on  abandoned  ferryboats  and  elsewhere  for  tuberculous  and 
anemic  children,  the  school  board  providing  teachers,  books,  and 
supplies. 

Nonr-English  speaking. — Classes  for  non-English-speaking  children 
accommodate  about  1,200  children.  About  1,500  are  cared  for  in 
classes  for  the  mentally  defective,  and  twice  as  many  in  classes  for 
children  who  will  shortly  reach  the  limit  of  the  compulsory-attendance 
period  and  are  preparing  to  take  their  work  certificates.  More  than 
20,000  slow  children  are  cared  for  in  so-called  "Rapid  progress 
classes,''  in  which  they  are  given  the  advantages  of  skilled  teachers 
and  abridged  and  amended  courses  of  study. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Classes  for  deaf. — Special  classes  are  maintained  for  the  deaf  wid  for 
those  who  fail  to  keep  up  in  the  grade  work.  Saturday  morning 
classes  are  maintained  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  attend  school 
during  the  entire  week.  In  connection  with  medical  inspection,  free 
clinics  have  been  provided  for  the  benefit  of  those  children  whose 
parents  are  not  able  to  contribute  full  pay  for  services  rendered. 
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PHILABBLraiU,  Plu 

School  for  tachward. — The  first  special  school  for  the  truant  and 
incorrigible  was  established  in  this  city  in  1898.  The  number  of  such 
schools  has  grown  to  9  at  present  date.  The  first  class  for  backward 
children  in  a  regular  school  was  established  in  1901.  The  number 
of  such  classes  has  grown  to  6,  and  one  school  of  6  classes  has  been 
organized  as  a  special  school  for  badcward  and  mentally  deficient 
children  only.  With  but  two  exceptions  the  special  schools,  though 
originally  intended  for  the  truant  and  incorrigible  only,  have  by  a 
natural  classification  of  the  pupils  attending  them  been  organized  for 
backward  and  mentally  deficient  children  also.  The  schools,  how- 
ever, are  small,  varying  in  size  from  but  2  to  a  maximum  of  7 
classes,  and  make  provisions  for  only  1,000  pupils.  There  are  in  all 
23  disciplinary  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  458  boys,  and  25  back- 
ward classes  (6  of  these  are  in  regular  schools)  with  an  enrollment 
of  350  boys  and  107  girls. 

READINO,  PA. 

Disciplinary  daas. — Two  schools,  one  for  pupils  physically  and  the 
other  for  pupils  socially  not  fitted  to  the  grades,  are  now  in  operation. 
Since  their  opening  in  the  spring  of  1907,  60  boys  and  girls  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  former  and  111  in  the  latter.  The  results  have  been 
gratifying.  Of  the  111  that  failed  to  attend  punctually  in  the  grades, 
48  are  now  r^ularly  employed,  23  have  been  retiuned  to  the  grades, 
13  have  been  transferred  to  other  institutions,  7  have  removed  from 
the  city,  1  has  died,  and  19  are  now  in  the  special  school.  The  effect 
of  this  school  has  been  felt  upon  the  entire  pupil  body.  Since  its 
establishment  the  number  of  suspensions  has  decreased  75  per  cent, 
and  chronic  truancy  has  lessened  80  per  cent.  In  fact,  truancy  now 
reported  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  half-day  and  day  cases. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

Classes  for  svhnormal  and  for  gifted. — ^There  are  16  classes  for  sub- 
normal children  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  The  work  of  one 
supervisor  and  one  medical  inspector  is  limited  to  this  department. 
Non-English-speaking  children  and  delinquent  children  are  grouped  in 
a  similar  manner.  Capable  children  in  tiie  eighth  grade  earn  high- 
school  credits  in  civics,  English,  algebra,  Latin,  and  German.  Seven 
teachers  devote  their  time  to  pupils  who  are  deficient  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  English. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

School  for  backward. — ^Two  classes  of  exceptional  children  receive 
q>ecial  attention — ^the  deaf  and  the  extremely  backward.  Children 
incapable  of  doing  either  the  kind  or  amoimt  of  work  that  slow 
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children  of  nonnal  intellect  can  do  are  brought  together  in  small  two- 
story  houses  rented  for  the  purpose.  Transportation  is  furnished  to 
those  children  whose  homes  are  not  within  walking  distance.  Each 
house  accommodates  two  classes  of  15  children  each.  There  are  two 
teachers  in  each  center,  and  a  woman  attendant  who  lives  in  the 
building  and  takes  care  of  the  heating  and  cleaning. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Psychological  clinic. — ^A  class  for  subnormal  cliildren  has  been 
planned  which  will  serve  quite  as  much  the  purpose  of  a  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  such  children  as  a  place  for  their  instruction.  A 
teacher  of  experience,  a  university  graduate  with  special  training, 
will  have  charge,  and  will  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  department 
of  psychology  and  the  department  of  medicine  of  the  State  University. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

NovrEnglish  speaking. — Foreign-bom  children  are  taught  in  sepa- 
rate classes  until  they  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  English,  when 
they  are  regraded  according  to  their  proficiency  in  other  subjects. 

The  number  of  children  who  are  over  age  for  their  grades  is  deter- 
mined annually.  Where  physical  defects  are  found,  the  child  is 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  board  of  health.  Where  no  physical 
defects  are  found  the  child's  progress  is  hastened  by  placing  him 
under  a  special  teacher  who  gives  her  time  to  backward  pupils. 

SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 

Dental  clinic, — In  addition  to  a  class  for  children  of  less  than  normal 
mental  power  and  an  ungraded  class  in  which  children  remain  a  few 
weeks  to  make  up  deficiencies,  a  dental  clinic  has  been  organized 
through  the  voluntary  services  of  25  dentists  who  give  their  services 
without  charge  to  the  city  for  the  treatment  of  school  children  who 
could  not  otherwise  have  the  treatment.  While  the  results  are 
gratifying,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  school  board 
to  cooperate  in  some  elements  of  expense  if  the  undertaking  is  to  be 
made  permanent  and  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Parental  scTiools, — A  parental  school  is  maintained,  occupying  a 
farm  of  40  acres,  5  miles  from  the  city.  The  board  of  school  direc- 
tors bought  the  land,  cleared  it,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  25 
boys  a  cottage  containing  dormitories,  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry, 
attendance  rooms,  -library,  manual-training  rooms,  lavatories,  etc. 
They  also  provided  for  a  schoolhouse,  detached  bams,  chicken  houses, 
ice  house,  reservoir,  electric-light  plant,  irrigation  system,  wells,  etc. 
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The  boys  have  a  teacher  for  the  r^ular  school  work,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  receive  instruction  in  woodwork,  gardening,  and  horti- 
culture. 

A  fine  stream  traverses  the  property,  affording  facilities  for  swim- 
ming, boating,  irrigation,  and  ice  supply. 

The  boys  are  committed  by  the  superior  coiut  on  recommendation 
of  the  attendance  department  of  the  public  schools. 

The  life  on  the  farm  in  almost  every  case  works  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  boys,  because  it  puts  them  in  proper  environment  and 
gives  them  the  right  interests. 

Though  in  operation  but  one  year  (1910)  the  school  is  crowded. 
More  cottages  will  be  added  very  soon. 

Ungraded  classes. — In  the  city  there  is  an  imgraded  class  of  boys 
living  at  home  who  do  not  fit  into  the  r^ular  school  organization. 
These  boys  receive  individual  instruction  to  a  large  extent  and  con- 
siderable manual  training.  It  is  planned  to  give  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion of  shopwork  to  these  boys. 

The  results  of  this  class  have  been  most  encouraging  because  the 
boys  have  been  given  new  interest  where  before  they  had  none. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  for  subnormal  and  other  defective 
children  is  contemplated. 

SPRIN6FIBLD,  MASS. 

Ungraded  dosses. — ^Five  rooms  are  set  apart  for  children  who  are 
backward  in  one  or  more  studies  and  for  children  who  can  not  speak 
English.    The  enrollment  per  room  is  limited  to  20  pupils. 

Classes  for  subnormal. — One  special  class  is  maintained  for  mentally 
defective  children.  The  membership  is  limited  to  14.  Low-grade 
cases  are  not  admitted.  The  hours  of  attendance  are  5;  3  in  the 
morning  and  2  in  the  afternoon.  Car  tickets  are  furnished  to  those 
pupils  whose  homes  are  not  within  walking  distance.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  day  is  given  to  physical,  manual,  and  sense- 
training  work.  Kindergarten  methods  and  materials  are  used  for 
those  who  need  them,  and  the  regular  work  done  in  Grades  I  and  II 
is  attempted,  viz,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  number,  drawing,  singing, 
telling  of  time,  story-telling,  and  dramatization,  the  emphasis  being 
laid  on  object  teaching  and  personal  experience. 

Tlie  teacher  of  this  class  for  defective  children  has  had  special 
training  for  her  work,  and  she  is  frequently  called  upon  to  examine 
retarded  children  in  the  various  schools  of  the  city  and  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  the  reason  for  their  retardation. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  maintaining  an  open-air 
school  for  anemic  children  on  the  grounds  of  a  centrally  located 
school  building.    The  enterprise  is  cooperative,  the  Association  for 
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the  Preyention  of  Tuberculosb  furnishing  the  tent,  the  extra  cloth- 
ing, the  food,  and  the  care,  and  the  school  committee  supplying  'the 
r^ular  school  equipment  and  the  instruction. 

WILLIAMSPORT.  PA. 

Flexible  grading. — ^The  schools  are  divided  into  fast  and  slow  divi- 
sions.   A  particularly  slow  division  is  taught  as  a  special  class. 

Work  for  physically  and  mentally  defective  children  is  contem- 
plated, but  not  yet  definitely  planned. 

WOONSOCKBT,  R.  L 

Non-English  speaking. — ^Two  classes  have  been  established  for  the 
instruction  of  non-English-speaking  children  in  which  51  children 
have  been  enrolled.  Thirteen  understood  practically  no  English,  10 
understood  a  Uttle,  and  the  others  had  been  in  the  city  schools  two  or 
three  years,  but  seem  to  have  made  but  Uttle  progress.  Each  school- 
room has  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  flag. 
The  books  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  evening  schools  and  were 
prepared  especially  for  non-English-speaking  pupils.  Objects  and 
pictures  are  freely  used  and  as  the  new  words  are  learned  the  pupils 
are  taught  to  use  them  in  sentences  and  responses.  Besides  reading 
the  pupils  have  had  conversation,  dictation,  spelling,  numbers,  map 
questions,  and  language  work. 

Of  the  seven  most  advanced,  one  came  direct  from  France  and 
understood  no  word  of  English.  Another  of  those  making  good 
progress  had  come  here  only  a  few  weeks  before  entering  school. 

The  children  seem  to  be  interested,  and  most  of  them  learn  very 
rapidly.  Many  of  them  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they  are  14,  and  they 
seem  to  want  to  learn  as  much  English  as  they  can  before  leaving 
school. 

WORCBSTBR,  MASS. 

In  the  reclassiflcation  of  the  special  and  ungraded  classes  in  the 
Worcester  schools  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  classify  for  the  present 
as  follows: 

Non^English  speaking. — ^Those  of  normal  abiUty  having  a  knowledge 
of  subjects  in  their  own  language,  but  who,  because  foreign  bom, 
have  not  a  command  of  English.  "Where  two  classes  existed  in  the 
same  location  they  have  been  redivided  according  to  age,  separating 
the  older  from  the  younger  children.  For  these  the  stress  is  on  the 
English  language,  abiUty  to  read  and  write  it,  and  the  special  class  is 
a  grading  room,  whence  the  pupil  soon  passes  to  a  regular  class. 
It  is  a  question  whether  these  should  be  included  among  the  so-called 
special  classes. 
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Ungraded  class. — Children  of  normal  ability  but  temporarily  re- 
tarded in  one  or  more  subjects  by  some  of  the  previously  mentioned 
causes.  For  such  the  special  class  is  a  clearing  house,  whence  they 
pass  to  a  regular  grade. 

Class  for  feebleminded. — Chfldren  slow  to  understand,  of  naturally 
inferior  intellectual  ability,  so  constituted  nervously  as  to  be  unable 
to  profit  by  mass  teaching;  Uieir  progress  slow  but  steady. 

Class  far  mental  defedwes. — In  addition  to  these  last  are  those  so 
deficient  as  to  be  entirely  incapable  of  profiting  by  ordinary  school 
methods,  yet  it  is  the  task  of  the  school  to  make  the  most  of  existing 
mentality. 

Class  for  the  physically  defective. — ^A  class  of  normal  children  suffer- 
ing retardation  because  of  some  physical  defect,  such  as  seriously  de- 
fective vision  or  hearing. 

Classes  for  gifted. — In  addition  to  the  forgoing,  exceptionally  ca- 
pable children  are  brought  together  into  convenient  centers,  where 
they  take  up  extra  studies  of  high-school  grade  along  with  those  of 
elementary  grade,  thus  shortening  the  high-school  course. 
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The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  the  superintendent  of  schools 
who  appreciates  the  necessity  of  organizing  special  classes,  and  who 
is  desirous  of  introducing  them,  is  to  proceed  with  that  he  finds 
nearest  to  hand.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  him  to  wait  until  he  has 
ascertained  the  whole  number  of  backward  or  of  physically  and  other- 
wise exceptional  children,  and  then  attempt  to  introduce  a  complete 
organization  to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  The  number  of  such  children 
will  be  found  to  be  much  larger  than  the  superintendent  has  dreamed; 
the  expense  will  be  much  greater  than  the  school  board  will  be  likely 
to  assume  in  connection  with  a  new  enterprise  in  education.  More- 
over, it  would  be  impossible  to  find  anywhere  in  the  United  States  a 
sufficient  number  of  adequately  trained  teachers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  large  number  of  different  types  of  exceptional  children. 

In  one  school  system  it  might  be  desirable  to  begin  with  a  school 
for  the  deaf,  in  another  with  a  school  for  crippled  children,  in  another 
for  discipUnary  cases — depending  upon  the  immediate  and  most  press- 
ing necessity  in  each  school  system.  In  most  communities  schools  for 
truants  and  disciplinary  cases  have  been  relatively  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  schools  for  other  types  of  exceptional  children.  This  is 
undoubtedly  because  of  the  bad  effect  of  these  "moral"  cases  upon 
class-room  discipline. 

Our  advice  would  be  to  organize  one  class  at  a  time,  to  organize  it 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  children  who  have  been  discovered 
in  the  school  system,  and  to  organize  it  with  some  reference  to  the 
special  teacher  who  is  to  have  charge  of  it.  The  best  provision  to 
make  for  the  teaching  is  to  assign  some  member  of  the  school  system, 
perhaps  a  teacher  of  experience  in  primary  work,  who  has  shown  an 
aptitude  for  the  handling  of  individual  cases.  There  is  a  difference 
between  class-room  instruction  and  individual  teaching.  Many 
admirable  class-room  teachers,  perhaps  even  the  best  of  them,  will 
not  be  especially  serviceable  as  teachers  of  individual  cases.  The 
teacher  must  have  her  mind  on  the  physical  and  mental  make-up  of 
each  child,  and  her  interest  must  be  not  in  the  teaching  of  school 
branches  but  in  getting  the  child  to  make  the  next  step  forward. 

The  best  training  of  these  teachers  must  come  from  actual  expe- 
rience.   Perhaps  as  good  a  plan  as  any  is  to  select  a  good  teacher, 
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give  her  a  limited  number  of  children,  and  let  her  work  out  her  own 
salvation,  for  the  first  year  at  all  events.  After  she  has  had  some 
experience  with  such  work,  so  that  she  knows  her  Umitations  and 
knows  to  some  extent  what  she  needs,  it  would  be  well  for  her  to  begin 
to  add  to  her  professional  equipment. 

The  subjects  in  which  she  most  needs  instruction  are  hygiene,  physi- 
ology, psychology  (with  special  reference  to  the  various  types  of 
defective  children),  and,  so  far  as  these  are  known,  the  best  methods 
of  conducting  the  work  with  different  types  of  children.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  one  teacher  can  fit  herself  for  work  with  all 
classes  of  children.  For  example,  one  teacher  may  be  especially  well 
equipped  for  articulation  work;  whereas  another  teacher  may  be 
poorly  equipped  for  this  work  and  yet  be  very  successful  with  the 
ordinary  backward  cases. 

Special  training  should  be  given  to  those  teachers  who  are  going  to 
do  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  work  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren— the  training  of  those  children  who  have  fallen  behind  their 
grades,  but  who  are  yet  capable  of  catching  up.  What  is  needed  here 
is  hurry-up  work,  forcing  work;  and  the  teacher  requires  unusual 
teaching  abiUty  and  a  special  equipment.  What  is  needed  for  this 
kind  of  work  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  training  feeble- 
minded children,  but  a  knowledge  of  exoert  methods  of  encouraging 
normal  mental  development. 

There  is  no  one  institution  which  offers  all  of  the  varied  trainii)g 
which  a  teacher  of  exceptional  children  may  require.  The  first 
training  offered  for  public-school  teachers  of  backward  children,  so 
far  as  we  know,  was  offered  by  the  department  of  psychology  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1897,  in  the  summer-school 
coiu^e.  Before  this,  teachers  had  been  trained  for  the  teaching  of 
deaf  children  in  the  pubhc  schools,  notably  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 
Since  then  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Children  has  put  its  resoiu'ces  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers  of  this 
country  and  is  doing  admirable  work.  All  this  and  more  is  needed. 
The  public  schools  of  this  country  require  a  training  school  for 
teachers  where  all  Unes  of  special  work  will  be  adequately  represented. 
Science — many  different  branches  of  science — and  practice  with  all 
the  common  types  of  exceptional  children  must  afford  highly  gifted  and 
well-trained  teachers  the  means  of  adding  to  their  professional  equip- 
ment what  will  make  of  them  ''educational  experts,"  who  will  render 
service  to  their  communities  not  only  as  the  teachers  of  exceptional 
children  but  as  the  advisers  of  ordinary  teachers  and  administrative 
officers  and  as  contributors  to  what  has  been  termed  ''orthogenics" — 
the  science  which  deals  with  the  study  and  treatment  of  mental  and 
physical  defects  obstructing  and  retarding  normal  development. 
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^ladoma,— Florence,  Gftdfldeo,  Girard,  Huntfville,  New  Decatur,  Selma,  Talkdega, 

Arkansas. — Pafagould , 

California. — N  apa . 

Colorado, — Canon  City. 

ConnecikuL—^ormch ,  Snu  thington . 

Florida. — Peiwacola,  Tampa. 

Georgia. — Albany^  AmericuB,  Elberton,  Romej  Sa\'annah. 

lUinfm.—klum,  Belleville,  Blue  Island,  Chftmf>aign,  Charleston,  Clinton,  Edwards- 
>4lle,  EljfiJi,  Freeport,  Galena,  Jackson^dlle^  LitckJield,  KankaJLee,  Mendota,  Mon- 
mouth, Mount  Carmel,  Nonnal,  Ottawa,  Taylorville. 

/ft(f*«/(o.— Alexandria,  Bedford,  Bluffl^n,  Garrett,  Gaa  City,  Je£fer8t»n\i0e,  I^w- 
renceburg,  Linton,  Logan^port,  Madison,  Montfjelier,  Portknd,  Rushville,  War^w. 

/oti'O.—AIbia,  t>?dar  Fall^,  Crextnn,  Fort  Dodge,  Keokuk,  Mason  City,  Mi5e«>nri 
Valley,  Oelwein,  Oftkalooaa,  Washington. 

Ala /j^fM.— Arkansas  City,  Cherry  vale,  Coneordia,  Galena,  Independence  ^  Roaedale, 

Kai  in  rhj , — Frankfort ,  Madison vil  le , 

Louisiana. — l^ke  Charles,  Monroe,  Shreveport;. 

i/<ii>i£,— Belfast,  Gardiner,  South  Portland, 

Martflaiid. — Salisbury, 

MaMmdiuseUs.—BliiekstUmet  Middleborough . 

MichiQa7i. — Albion,  (lold water,  Holland,  Ionia,  Marshall,  Niles,  8t,  Joseph. 

Minnesoia . — Mooreh  ead , 

Misaismppi, — Columbus,  Corinth,  McComb,  Meridian,  Vicksbisn^. 

jlfmotirK— Boon  vil  le,  lnde]iendence,  Maryville,  Rich  Hill,  Springfield. 

ifo?ii(ina.— Anacon<la,  Helena, 

Nebraska.— }iorih  Platte, 

New  iI<tmpshif€.—Exeier^  Franklin,  Keene,  Rochester, 
*  New  Jersey . — H  ac  kensac  k . 

New  For^  .—BalMon  Spa,  Bath,  Coming,  Lyons,  Mai  tea  wan,  ifedina,  Middlelowti. 
Oneida  J  Oasining,  Oswego,  Owego,  Plattabur^r,  Potsdam,  Seneca  Falls,  Tonawanda^ 
WaterliJO,  Wellsville. 

North  Caro^ina^^Burlington,  Concord. 

North  Dakota. — ^Bisniarck,  Minot, 

Oftio,— Alliance,  Defiance,  Piqua,  Troy,  Wapnkoneta,  W^bingtoa,  WeUsville, 
Wooater,  Xenk. 

Oklahorna.—Fefiyt  Shawnee, 

Oregon  .—Baker. 

Pennsyh^nia, ^Aahlimd^  Bloomsburg,  Carbon  dale,  Catasauqua,  Clearfield,  Cnatea- 
vflle,  Columbia,  Conshohwken,  Dickflon  Git 3^,  Lock  Haven,  McKeea  Rocks,  Middle- 
town,  MiJlvale,  Northampton,  Oil  City,  Pecfcville,  Pitcairn,  Pott^^-ille,  Renovo, 
Rwhester,  Sharon,  Tamaqna.  Tarentum,  Towaiida,  Waynesboro,  Uilkinsburg. 

Mode  Jjiiand. — (Coventry,  North  Kinf^ston,  Paaeoaf^,  Warren,  Wan^ick, 

South  Carolina. — C'h ester,  Florence,  l^urens,  RfK?k  Hill. 

South  Dakota . — A  berdeen . 

Tefinessee. — Bris  to! . 

Tezas. — Beaumont,  Condcana,  Enni^,  Gainesville,  (Tr^enville,  Hillabofo,  MiUftiHi 
Palestine,  Sherman,  Temple^  W  axabachie. 

Virgin  w,— Frederic  kijb  urg ,  Su  ffol  k . 

Wa;shingion.—BeU  Lngham . 

West  Virginia.— Clatkfihnr^f  Wheel  bi?; 

Wwtiomin. — Baraboo,  Waukettha. 
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Joplln,  Mo.,  work  done  for  exoeptfonal  children,  55. 
Kllpatrick,  Van  £.,  grading  and  promotion,  36. 

Laggard  children,  data  regarding,  17. 

Large-school  plan,  grading  and  promotion,  30. 

Letter  of  transmittal,  3. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  work  done  for  exceptional  children, 
55. 

Lob  Angeles.  Cal.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 55,  56. 

Ljmn,  Mass.,  work  done  for  exceptional  children,  56. 

Massachusetts,  training  schools  for  feeble-minded 
children,  11. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  12;  city  school  systems, 
35. 

Mentally  exceptional  children,  provision  for,  city 
school  systems,  33,  34. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 56,  57. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 58. 

Moral  imbeciles,  segregation  In  special  institutes, 
19,20. 

Morally  exceptional  children,  provision  in  dty 
school  systems,  32,  33. 

Napoleonic  wars  and  neglected  children,  9. 

Neglected  children,  deprived  of  natural  protectors 
by  Napoleonic  wars,  9. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  work  done  for  exceptional 
children,  59. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 59. 

New  Jersey  training  school,  18. 

New  York  City,  classes  for  backward  children,  12; 
large-school  plan  of  grading,  39;  time  in  school, 
26-28;  work  done  for  exceptional  children,  50,  60. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  work  done  for  exceptional  children, 
58. 

Newton,  Mass.,  work  done  for  exceptional  children, 
59. 

Non-English-speaking  children,  provision  for,  city 
school  systems,  35. 

Normal  and  bright  children,  17. 

North  Denver  plan,  grading  and  promotion,  38. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  work  done  for  exceptional  children, 

60. 
Open-nir  clnssos,  city  sohool  children,  34;    Boston, 

Mass.,  44;  Cambridge.  Mass..  45;  Chic-apo,  III..  47. 

48;  Hartford,  Conn.,  52,  53;  New  York  City,  (0. 


Pennsylvania,  University  of,  training  of  teachers  of 
backward  children,  67. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  class  for  backward  children.  12; 
house  of  refuge.  9;  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 61. 

Fhysioally  exoeptfonal  children,  proviston  for,  city 
school  systems,  14, 34, 35. 

Pereire,  J.  R.,  and  training  of  deaf,  8. 

Pestalotzi,  J.  H.,  work  of,  9. 

Pinel,  Philippe,  and  case  of  child  idiocy,  10. 

Portland,  Me.,  class  for  backward  children,  12. 

Prison  reform,  England,  9. 

Progress  standard,  26-28. 

Promoted  and  nonpromot«d  pupils,  records,  29. 

Promotfon  and  grading,  with  reference  to  needs  of 
exoeptfonal  child,  36-41. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  classes  tor  truants  and  backward 
chUdren,  12. 

Pueblo  plan,  grading  and  promotfon,  37,  40. 

Reading,  Pa.,  work  done  for  exoeptfonal  children, 
61. 

Reform  schools,  9, 10. 

Repeaters,  26. 

Retardatfon,  analysis  of  term,  12-14;  data  regard- 
ing, 17;  method  of  discovering,  28-30. 

Retardation  and  idiocy,  10-14. 

Retarded  children,  education  in  Germany,  11,12. 

RickofT,  Andrew,  and  education  of  backward  chil- 
dren, 12. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  work  done  for  exceptfonal  chil- 
dren, 61. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  work  done  for  exceptional  children, 
61,  62. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  work  done  for  exceptional 
children,  62. 

Schenck,  August,  and  education  of  backward  chil- 
dren, 12. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 62. 

School  population,  proportion  composed  of  excep- 
tional children,  16-18. 

Seguin,  Edward,  on  feeble-mindedness,  11. 

Socialization  of  public-school  work,  7,  8. 

Somerv'ille,  Mass.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 62. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 62,  63. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  class  for  backward  children,  12; 
work  done  for  exceptional  children,  63,  64. 

Stammerers,  classes  for,  city  school  systems,  34, 35, 

Talented  chUdren,  17, 18. 
Teachers,  selection  and  training,  66,  67. 
Thirteen-year-old  children,  method  of  locating,  25. 
Time  in  school,  26-28;  New  York  City,  26-28. 

VIneland,  N.  J.,  training  of  teachers  of  backward 
children,  67. 

Waukegan,  111.,  school  for  backward  children,  12. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  work  done  for  e.xceptional  chil- 
dreji,  64. 

Woonsockut,  R.  I.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 64. 

Worcpstor,  Ma^ss.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 64,  6o. 
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LESLIE  J.  LYONS. 


LETTER 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL, 

TRANSMITTINO, 

PXJBSUANT  TO  HOUSE  BESOLT7TION  ADOPTED  MABOH  12,  1912, 
FINDINaS  OF  THE  KANSAS  CITY  OOUBT  OF  APPEALS  IN  THE 
ICATTBB  OF  DISBARMENT  OF  LESUE  J.  LYONS,  UNITED  STATES 
DI6TBICT  ATTOBNEY. 


Afbil  8|  1912. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Wa^hingtOTiy  April  5,  1912. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  On  the  13th  ultixno  I  received  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  date  of  the  12th  ultimo, 
reading  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
directed,  if  not  incompatible  with  public  interest,  to  transmit  forthwith  to  the  House 
of  Repreeentatives  a  copy  of  the  chai^ee  filed  against  Leslie  J.  Lyons,  United  Stat<*^ 
district  attorney  of  the  western  district  of  Missouri,  together  with  the  report  of  Arthur 
T.  Bagley,  special  agent  detailed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  investigate  said 
chai^ges,  and  a  statement  of  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  if  any,  upon  said 
chaigesand  report. 

To  that  I  replied,  under  date  of  March  13,  after  quoting  the  above 
resolution,  as  follows : 

By  direction  of  the  President,  I  beg  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  compatible 
with  the  public  interest  to  transmit  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  a  copy  of  the 
charges  filed  against  Mr.  Lyons,  nor  any  reports  of  special  agents  concerning  the  same. 
Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  these  charges  are  mvolved  in 
direct  proceedings  brought  in  the  State  court  at  Kansas  Cit^^,  Mo.,  and  now  pending, 
against  Mr.  Lyons,  and  until  those  proceedings  are  determined,  unless  there  should 
be  a  failure  to  duly  and  promptly  prosecute  mem,  I  have  considered  that  justice  to 
Mr.  Lyons  requires  that  no  action  be  taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice  wiUi  respect 
thereto. 
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Since  that  date  tiie  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals  has  rendered  a 
decision  in  the  proceedings  broudit  against  Mr.  Lyons,  the  United 
States  attorney,  a  copy  of  which  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with. This  decision  deals  with  substantially  all  of  the  charges  filed 
against  Mr.  Lyons  with  this  department,  and  acquits  him  of  any 
improper  conduct  in  connection  with  any  of  them.  1  have  the  honor 
to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Wickeusham, 

Attorney  General. 


[In  the  KansaB  City  Court  of  Appeah.    Mardi  term,  1912.   No.  10160.    Original  proooeedioff-nTaekaaa 

Ooon^.) 

In  the  Matteb  of  Disbarment  of  Leslie  J.  Ltons. 

On  the  19th  day  of  August,  1911,  proceedings  were  instituted  in 
this  court  by  Ernest  D.  Martin,  an  attorney  at  law,  as  complainant, 
for  the  disbarment  of  Leslie  J.  Lyons,  a  licensed  and  practicing 
attorney  in  the  courts  of  this  State,  based  on  the  following  aiarges,  as 
set  forth  in  his  abstract: 

1.  That  said  LyonB,  while  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  United  States,  illegally 
maintained  a  secret  copartnership  with  one  Geoige  L.  Davis,  an  attorney,  who  accepts 
employment  in  defense  of  criminal  cases,  brought  and  prosecuted  b)r  said  Lyons, 
contrary  to  and  in  violation  of  section  1039,  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri. 

2.  Disregarding  the  truth,  violating  his  oath,  deceitfully  suppressing  the  facts  and 
recklessly  causing  investigations  of  Interstate  Railway  Co.  and  its  officers  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety.    *    *    * 

3.  Artfully  procuring  valuable  property  from  the  Interstate  Railway  Go.  by  means 
ii  false  pretenses,  promises,  and  agreements,  and  then  deceitfully  and  improperly 
withholding  same  from  its  owner. 

4.  Maliciously  drafting  an  indictment  containing  statements  which  he  knew  were 
false  and  untrue,  and  uiuawfully  influencing  a  Federal  grand  jury  to  return  same  as  a 
true  bill. 

5.  Oppressively  using  the  force  and  power  of  his  official  position  for  personal  advan- 
tage and  private  ^n,  corruptly  levying  tribute  upon  or  accepting  employment  from 
persons,  corporations,  land  schemes,  lottery  oiganizations,  and  others,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  protected  from  annoyance,  mtenerence,  investigation,  or  prosecution. 

6.  Unprofessionally  soliciting  business,  taking  cases  awa^r  from  other  lawvers, 
employing  methods  commonly  known  in  legal  parlance  as  *^ Snitching,'*  in  the  follow- 
ing case,  to  wit: 

A.  Snitching  case  No.  45377,  Circuit  Court  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  entitled  K.  C.  So. 
Rv.  Co.  V.  Papolonisis  et  al.,  from  one  Ralph  E.  Schofield. 

B.  Snitching  case  No.  52858,  Circuit  Court  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  entitled  Link  v, 
Baumgardt  et  al.,  from  one  Judge  Ed  E.  Aleshire. 

C.  Snitching  case  No  14999,  District  Court  Wyandotte  County,  Kans.,  entitled 
Woodcock  V.  Woodcock,  from  W.  H.  McCamish. 

7.  In  the  papers  in  case  No.  18492,  District  Court  Wyandotte  County,  Kans.,  en- 
titled Bowers  v.  Jett  et  al.,  said  Lyons  is  charged  with  being  guilty  of  conspiracy, 
^aft,  fraud,  and  deceit  practiced  upon  his  client  and  other  interested  parties. 

8.  Malpractice,  deceit,  and  misdemeanor,  interfering  with  due  course  of  the  law, 
and  other  crimes  in  the  following  cases,  to  wit: 

A.  Ehlers  v.  Wolferman,  interfering  with  justice. 

B.  State  V.  Wolferman,  attempting  to  remove  a  State  witness. 

C.  U.  S.  V.  Ehlers,  attempting  to  deport  a  female. 

D.  Adams  v.  Adams,  soliciting  a  bribe. 

E.  U.  S.  V.  Pickerill. 

F.  Arnold  v,  Cohn,  et  al.,  malicious  interference. 

G.  U.  S.  V.  Colt,  suppresRinpipvidence. 

H.  Huckle  V.  Hendnckson,  using  Government  in  attempting  to  enforce  settlement 
of  a  private  claim. 
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These  charges  were  referred  to  Thomas  A.  Witten,  Esq^  of  the 
Kansas  City  bar,  as  a  commissioner  to  take  the  evidence  offered  by 
complainant,  Martin,  and  respondent,  Lyons,  and  to  report  the  same 
to  this  court  without  himself  stating  any  conclusion  of  law  or  fact. 
In  obedience  to  such  reference  the  parties  appeared  before  the  com- 
missioner in  person  and  by  counsel,  and  after  an  extended  hearing 
and  much  labor  by  Mr.  Witten  he  has  returned  into  court  more  than 
900  typewritten  pages  of  evidence,  besides  a  number  of  exhibits. 

Lyons  is  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri,  and  prior  to  his  appointment  by  the  President  to  that  place 
was  assistant  district  attorney.  It  apj^ears  that  Martin  was  engaged, 
with  others,  in  the  promotion  of  a  railway  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
passing  through  Kansas  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  known  as  the  Inter- 
state Railway  Co.  Among  his  associates  were  two  men,  Avery  and 
FreundUch.  Martin  was  vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
company,  and  active,  with  others,  in  its  management.  Officials  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  Federal  Government  seem  to  have 
thought  proper  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  company  connected 
with  the  means  used  to  promote  the  road  and  had  post-office  inspec- 
tors to  look  into  its  affairs.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  evidence 
obtained  by  them  was  placed  before  the  United  States  grand  jury, 
through  Lyons  as  district  attorney.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1911,  the 
nand  jury  returned  one  indictment  against  Martin,  Avery,  and 
Freundlich,  and  another  against  Avery  and  Freundlich,  charging 
them  with  using  the  United  States  mail  for  fraudulent  purposes  in  the 
sale  of  stock  and  otherwise  obtaining  money  for  the  promotion  of  the 
railroad. 

It  appears  that  a  month  or  more  before  the  indictment  was  found 
it  became  known  that  the  Post  Office  Department  was  conducting  an 
investigation  with  a  view  to  having  the  offending  parties  prosecuted 
if  the  evidence  justified  such  measure,  and  Martin  employed  his 
present  attorney  in  his  defense,  and  that  such  attorney  wrote  to  an 
assistant  district  attorney  informing  him  of  rumors  that  a  prosecution 
"  by  your  office  '*  would  be  begim  in  a  short  time  against "  a  number  of 
former  officials  of  the  Electric  Traction  Construction  Co.,"  which  we 
take  it  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  railroad  company,  stating  that  he  was 
attorney  for  ''Averj^,  former  secretary  of  tne  company,  and  of  Jeff 
J.  Reed,  former  president,  and  a  numoer  of  other  gentlemen  who  are 
indirectly  connected  with  the  company" ;  and  that  his  imderstanding 
was  that  the  investigation  was  still  gomg  on  ''in  the  office  of  the  post- 
office  inspector  and  that  no  formal  complaint  has  yet  been  made  to 
your  office."  The  letter  made  formal  request  that  the  district 
attorney  grant  them  a  hearing  before  anj  radical  steps  were  taken  by 
his  office.  Lyons  himself  answered  this  letter  on  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1911,  treating  it  as  a  request  in  Avery's  behalf  and  stating  that 
he  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  if  he  should  be  requested 
to  present  the  matter  to  a  grand  jury.  Martin  alleges  that  prior  to 
this  time  a  post-office  inspector  (acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Lyons) 
requested  to  see  the  records,  documents,  books,  and  papers  of  the 
Interstate  Railway  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  and  that 
they  would  be  kept  private  and  returned  in  a  few  days,  and  that 
he  thereupon  gave  over  to  the  inspector  a  large  number  of  books, 
papers,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  company.  That  Lvons  refused  to 
return  these  papers  and  documents,  and,  as  already  stated,  caused 
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an  indictment  against  him.  Martin  then  alle^  that  a  few  days 
after  the  return  of  the  indie tment,  "one  Georee  L.  Davis  repres^ited 
to  him  that  he  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Lyons;  that  he  had  dis- 
cussed the  case  with  Lyons;  that  Lyons  had  admitted  to  him  that  tiie 
charges  contained  in  the  indictment,  in  so  far  as  they  related  to 
Martm,.  were  without  foundation,  and  that  he  had  no  eyidance 
upon  which  to  base  them;  that  his  relations  to  Lyons  were  confiden- 
tial, though  no  more,  and  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  fully  repres^it 
him  in  his  defense,  and  that  owing  to  his  long  friendship  he  was  in  a 
position  to  render  valuable  assistance  in  obtaining  a  speedy  trial 
and  disposition  of  the  case/'  That  relying  upon  these  representationSi 
he  employed  Davis  as  his  attorney  to  assist  ms  other  attomevs  in  the 
preparation  and  defense  of  his  case,  and  then  and  there  paid  nim  $25. 

Martin  then  alleges  that  he  afterwards  was  informed  that  at  the 
time  of  such  employment,  and  prior  and  since  then,  Davis  was  Lyons's 
'^secret  partner  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  that  said  partnership  **  was 
secretly  conducted,  each  of  the  parties  sharing  in  the  profits  and  earn- 
ings of  the  firm,"  all  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  pubUc.  That  by 
reason  of  said  partnership  and  Davis's  employment,  Lyons  became 
possessed  of  facts  connected  with  his  defense.  That  said  indictment 
IS  a  ** vicious  and  unwarranted  assault  on"  him,  Martin.  That  it 
was  procured  by  Lyons  misconstruing  and  perverting  and  garbling 
the  evidence  and  documents  obtained  from  him  as  already  stated^ 
and  in  Lyons  refusing  to  give  him  *'any  opportunity  to  explain  the 
same,  or  to  give  the  grand  jury  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  matters  or 
things  then  being  investigated." 

Martin  then  charges  that  the  grand  jury  at  first  refused  to  find  an 
indictment,  whereupon  Lyons  appeared  before  them  and  insisted 
upon  a  bill  being  found,  that  **it  was  necessary  for  his  purposes," 
and  that  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  so  doing,  as,  if  he  was  innocent 
he  would  be  cleared  by  a  trial  in  court,  and  thereby  persuaded  them 
to  find  the  indictment  above  mentioned. 

It  was  then  charged  that  Lyons  refused  to  return  the  papers  (s^otten 
of  him,  as  had  been  already  described,  but  on  the  contrary,  without 
notice  to  him,  had  procured  an  order  of  court  directing  them  to  be 

E laced  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  be  retained  by  the  clerk  for 
yons's  inspection  and  use. 

Reserving  for  separate  consideration  that  part  of  the  charge  that 
Lyons  and  Davis  were  partners,  and  taking  up  the  principd  com- 

E faint  relating  to  improper  and  unlawful  conduct  on  the  part  of 
yons  in  procuring  the  indictment  against  Martin,  we  find  it  wholly 
unsupported  by  the  evidence.  Seven  members  of  the  grand  jury 
were  called  as  witnesses.  None  of  them  testified  to  an  impropriety 
on  Lyons's  part.  It  seems  that  Avery,  as  expressed  in  evidence, 
had  *^fled  the  iurisdiction  of  the  court,"  and  was  under  arrest  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Lyons  told  the  jury  that  they  should  ^^pass 
upon  it  (the  indictment)  one  way  or  the  other  at  an  early  date — as 
soon  as  possible,"  as  he  could  not  be  held  out  there  any  great  length 
of  time.  These  members  of  the  jury  had  their  attention  called  to 
Avery  doubtless  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  under  arrest 
in  a  distant  State.  One  of  them  stated  that  Lyons  said  we  ought  to 
find  an  indictment.  He  also  stated  that  Lyons  said  that  the  main  man 
was  Avery,  but  he  wanted  Martin,  as  he  was  in  with  Avery,  and  that 
there  was  not  very  much  against  Martin.     But,  as  we  have  said, 
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there  were  two  indictments,  in  one  of  which  Martin  was  not  included, 
and  on  cross-examination  the  iuror  said  that  Lyons  may  have  been 
talking  about  the  latter;  that  he  did  not  rememoer.  The  testimony 
of  the  jurymen,  considered  together,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  Lyons's  action  in  the  matter.  They  stated  that  he  did  not 
undertake  to  influence  them,  confining  himself  to  placing  the  evidence 
before  them,  and  retiring  when  they  were  considering  what  action 
they  wmild  take. 

The  testimony  on  the  subject  of  getting  and  keeping  the  papers, 
documents,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  railway  company,  likewise  lails  to 
^w  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Lyons.     It  seems  to  us  that  the 

ration  taken  by  Martin  himself  demonstrates  this.  He  says  that 
turned  them  over  to  the  inspector  willingly,  and  about  all  we  can 
see  in  the  entire  matter  is  merely  that  they  were  not  returned,  and 
that  it  was  explained  in  the  following  way:  Martin  filed  a  motion 
in  the  Federal  court  asking  an  order  for  their  return.  It  appears 
that  early  one  morning  betore  the  arrival  of  Martin's  counsel,  Lyons 
<^lod  attention  to  the  motion  and  explained  its  purpose,  whereupon 
the  court  ordered  that  the  papers  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
derk.  It  is  true  that  this  occurred  after  the  papers  had  been  used 
b^rfore  the  grand  jury  and  the  indictment  found,  but  it  was  before 
the  mistrial,  which  took  place  afterwards,  where,  of  course,  they 
would  be  needed  as  much  as  they  were  with  the  grand  jury.  When 
Martin's  attomev  aproared  in  court  room  he  found  the  motion  had 
been  disposed  of  and  tlie  order  made  for  delivery  to  the  clerk.  He 
immediately  saw  Lyons  and  the  latter  explained  that  the  morning 
was  disagreeably  warm,  the  judge  was  anxious  to  get  through  witn 
whatever  needed  attention,  and  finding  no  one  present  representing 
Martin,  the  judge  had  made  the  order.  He  showed  the  attorney  a 
decision  of  tne  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  wherein  it  was 
said  that  the  officers  were  justified  in  keeping  possession  of  papers 
of  that  nature,  to  be  used  m  evidence.  But  as  the  order  haa  been 
made  in  the  absence  of  the  attorney,  he  offered  to  immediately  have 
it  set  aside  and  again  considered  or  set  for  hearing  at  any  other 
time  that  suited  the  attorney's  convenience.  The  latter,  after  read- 
ing the  decision  referred  to,  said  he  thought  he  could  do  nothing 
further,  and  the  matter  thus  ended. 

We  regard  the  further  complaint  of  misconduct,  in  Lyons  not 
permitting  Martin  to  explain  to  the  f^and  jury  the  matters  con- 
nected with  the  accusation  against  him,  as  unreasonable.  In  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  understand  it  to  be  the  duty  or  the  custom  of 
the  official  prosecutor  to  call  accused  parties  before  the  grand  jury. 
An  investigation  by  a  grand  jury  is  secret  and  ex  parte.  The  con- 
stitutional right  to  a  hearing  does  not  apply  to  a  hearing  before 
an  accusation  is  made.  The  written  request  to  Lyons's  assistant 
for  an  opportunity  for  explanation  *^  before  any  radical  steps  were 
td^en  by  nis  office"  did  not  disclose  that  inquiry  was  being  made 
into  Martin's  acts,  but  into  those  of  Avery  and  Freundlich,  **and  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  who  are  indirectly  connected  with"  the 
Electric  Traction  Construction  Co.  Lyons's  answer  shows  that  he 
regardcMi  the  request  as  made  in  behalf  of  Avery,  and  he  testified 
that  at  that  time  he  did  not  know  Martin  or  of  his  connection  with 
the  promotion  of  the  railway,  and  that  when  he  came  to  examine 
into  the  matter  he  foimd  that  Avery  had  fled,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  confer  about  the  matter  with  his  counsel.  ^-^  , 
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The  charge  of  Lyons's  partnership  with  Davis  in  the  practice  of 
law,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  such  partnership  was  forbidden  bv  the  statutes  of  this 
State.  The  different  special  acts  of  Lyons  and  of  Davis  are  set  forth 
at  length,  including  division  of  fees,  and  then  closes  with  these  words, 
''and  that  the  said  Greorge  L.  Davis  regularly  appears  before  said 
district  coiirt  in  defense  of  persons  charged  with  misdemeanors  or 
felonies,  all  of  which  is  in  violation  of  section  1039  of  chapter  10 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri  of  1909."  That  statute  pro- 
hibits any  lawyer  who  is  a  partner  of  a  prosecuting  attorney  in  this 
State  from  ''appearing  for  or  defending  m  any  of  the  courte  of  this 
State  any  person  charged  with  a  misdemeanor  or  felony."  The 
next  section  (1040)  fixes  the  penalty  for  such  offense  at  a  fine  and 
a  forfeiture  of  his  license  to  practice  law  in  this  State. 

It  is  apparent  that  that  statute  relates  alone  to  partnerships  with 
State  prosecutors  and  that  it  does  not  appljr  to  a  partnership  with  a 
Unitea  States  district  attorney.  But  we  will  not,  on  that  account, 
refuse  further  consideration  of  the  matter,  for  though  the  statute 
alleged  to  have  been  violated  does  not  refer  to  a  Federal  district 
attorney  or  his  partner,  the  particular  specifications  of  the  charge 
involve  grossly  reprehensible  conduct  and  dishonesty;  that  is  to  say, 
if  Lyons  and  Davis  were  secret  partners  and  the  latter  was  r^ularly 
defending  persons  in  the  United  States  district  court,  and  dividing 
fees  with  the  former,  as  charged  by  Martin,  it  would  justify  dis- 
barment from  practice  on  common  pnnciples  of  honesty  and  morality, 
regardless  of  affirmative  statutory  condenmation. 

Too  much  is  staked  upon  the  honesty  and  eood  conduct  of  lawyers  for  courts  to 
wink  at  flagrant  misconduct.  They  are  trusted  by  the  commimity  with  the  care  of 
their  lives,  liberty,  and  property,  with  no  other  security  than  personal  honor  and 
integrity.  (In  re  Henderson,  88  Tenn..  531,  539.)  Inte^ity,  as  well  as  skill  and 
learning,  is  essential  to  the  character  of  tne  profession,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
bench,  as  well  as  of  the  bar  itself,  to  preserve  that  character  in  its  highest  state,  as  a 
means  of  usefulness,  and  of  answering  the  true  end  of  a  profession  so  honorable  and  at 
the  same  time  so  needftd.    (Dickens's  Case,  67  Pa.  St.,  169,  177.) 

It  was  said  in  an  address  by  a  noted  lawyer  before  the  American 
Bar  Association,  in  1910,  that  "the  devil  and  the  lawyer  come 
together  into  conflict,"  and  that  *Hhis  conflict  must  be  waged 
according  to  law." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  great  breadth  of  the  charge,  there  was 
no  evidence  offered  to  sustain  it,  save  in  the  single  instance  of  Davis 
taking  part  in  the  early  stages  of  the  case  against  Martin,  and  it  was 
conceded  in  court,  at  the  argument  in  this  proceeding,  that  that  was  the 
only  occasion.  Much  of  the  record  is  taken  up  with  an  attempt  to 
show  a  partnership  in  the  general  practice  in  civil  business;  but, 
under  the  law  of  our  State,  a  partnersnip  between  a  public  prosecutor 
and,  another  lawyer,  in  civil  business,  is  not  unlawful,  nor  is  it 
improper,  and  we  have  not  been  advised  of  any  Federal  statute 
against  it.  Many  of  the  State's  attorneys  throughout  this  State 
hnvp  partners  when  elected  to  that  office  and  it  has  not  been  thought 
to  be  necessary  for  them  to  sever  su<h  relations  while  in  office  though, 
of  rourae  the  partner  oh<  ys  th.  statute  as  well  a«?  his  own  sense  of 
propric^ly    and  <l<>es  not  «lef  n»l  in  criminal  cas(*s. 

So.  tHerefore.  in  order  to  snstam  this  charge  it  is  necessary  that 
the  evidence  should  show  that  they  were  partners  when  Davis  was 
defending  Martin.     Now,  the  association  of  Lyons  and  Davis  was 
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shown  to  be  a  most  natural  thing.  Undisputed  evidence  discloses 
that  they  were  natives  of  the  same  county  and  attended  school 
together  at  the  Kansas  University,  CTaduating  near  the  same  time. 
They  were  friends.  Lyons  came  to  Kansas  City  in  1900  and  Davis 
in  1907.  Lyons  was  then  assistant  United  States  district  attorney, 
but  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Finlay  in  civil  business.  The  firm  needed 
a  man  and  Davis  needed  employment,  and  Finlay  &  Lyons,  pre- 
siimably  on  the  latter's  recommendation,  took  him  in  at  $25  per 
month,  and  afterwards  raised  it  to  $50.  That  firm  dissolved,  and 
afterwards,  in  Jime,  1910,  Lyons  was  appointed  United  States  district 
attorney.  He  had  a  civil  business  and  realized  the  necessity  of 
assistance  in  correspondence,  examining  authorities,  preparing  opin- 
ions, and  sometimes  in  the  trial  of  his  cases.  He  arranged  with  Davis 
to  occupy  one  of  his  (Davis's)  rooms  with  his  desk,  typewriter,  and 
stenographer.  He  paid  Davis  for  his  work  and  frequently  turned 
over  U)  him  business  to  which  he  (Lyons)  could  not  give  proper  atten- 
tion. Davis  has  at  times  helped  mm  in  the  trial  of  civil  cases,  and 
he  has,  as  is  customary  with  lawyers,  divided  fees  with  him.  In 
consideration  of  the  employment  and  practice  Davis  thus  gets 
through  Lyons,  Davis  does  not  charge  him  any  rent  for  his  room.  A 
young  man  named  Wagner,  a  friend  of  Lyons,  is  reading  law  in  the 
ofiBce  and  the  individual  names  of  all  appear  on  the  door  of  the  office, 
together  with  those  of  two  other  lawyers  who  have  offices  next  to 
them  and  who  make  use  of  the  library.  Davis,  though  he  had  passed 
his  examination  at  the  State  capital  and  had  a  Ucense  to  practice, 
had  not  been  presented  or  enrolled  with  the  courts  at  Kansas  City, 
and  for  a  time  had  permission  to  use  Lyons's  name  in  some  of  his 
business,  and  after  he  was  enrolled  he  signed  his  own  name,  though 
frequently  Lyons's  also.  A  number  of  records  were  put  in  evidence 
to  show  this,  but  in  no  instance  does  a  partnership  name  appear, 
there  being  simply  the  separate  individual  name  of  each,  as  in  cases 
where  two  or  more  separate  lawyers  are  conducting  a  single  case. 

It  was  shown  that  letterheads  were  gotten  out  with  the  separate 
full  names  of  Lyons  and  Davis  as  "Associated  attorneys  at  law." 
But  this  was  after  these  proceedings  were  begun  and  can  not  reasonably 
be  interpreted  as  an  advertisement  of  a  partnership,  pubUcly  issued 
at  the  time  accusations  and  denials  of  a  partnership  were  being  made. 
It  is  not  usual  for  an  accused  to  voluntarily  issue  public  proof  of  a 
charge  which  he,  at  the  same  time,  is  denying.  It  was  explained  that 
the  letterheads  were  for  Davis  to  use  in  his  correspondence  concern- 
ing business  in  which  his  assistance  had  been  engaged  by  Ijyons; 
and  it  was  shown  that  each  used  individual  letterheads  in  the  general 
correspondence  of  each. 

Martin's  attorney  testified  that  a  short  time  after  the  indictment  was 
found  he  was  sent  for  by  Lyons,  who,  in  presence  of  Davis,  told  him 
he  had  heard  that  Martin  had  stated  he  had  employed  Davis  to  assist 
in  his  defense  on  account  of  favors  which  he  was  to  get  from  him, 
and  that  Davis  had  not  ''delivered  the  goods,*'  and  that  he,  Lyons. 
had  decided  that  Davis  could  not  take  criminal  cases  in  the  United 
States  court  and  occupy  offices  with  him.  He  further  testified  that 
he  thereupon  assureci  Lyons  that  he  was  responsible  for  Davis's 
employment,  and  that  it  was  not  expected  that  Davis  was  to  take 
"any  part  in  the  case  that  was  not  legal  or  that  he  was  to  get  any 
favors  out  of  him  that  were  not  proper."     He  also  testified  that 
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liyons  said  ''he  was  glad  to  hear  me  say  that  because  he  did  not  want 
the  report  to  get  out  that  Davis  was  employed  to  get  favors  out  of 
his  oflfice.  That  it  was  not  true.  That  ne  could  not  get  any  favors 
and  that  Davis  knew  it.  I  assured  him  I  did  not  think  the  reports 
true." 

Notwithstanding  this  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  the  attorney  we  are 
compelled  to  notice^  as  bearing  on  Martin's  motive,  that,  according 
to  his  sworn  complaint  originating  this  proceeding,  and  which  we 
have  set  out  in  the  fore  part  of  this  opinion,  he  allowod  Davis  to 
approach  him  seeking  employment  in  his  defense  on  the  ground  of 
his  knowledge  of  what  Ijyons  thought  of  the  case,  and  of  his  close 
friendship  and  confidential  relations  with  him  enabling  him,  Davis, 
to  get  a  speedy  trial  and  disposition  of  the  case,  and  that  for  those 
reasons,  ''relying  upon  saia  representations,"  he  employed  him. 
Taking  this  testimony  of  the  attorney,  showing  Lyons's  concern,  his 
denial,  and  his  request  for  an  explanation,  together  with  these  alle- 
gations in  the  complaint,  as  well  as  the  conceded  fact  that  no  sign  of 
favor  was  ever  granted,  and  that  the  prosecution  was  in  no  way 
lessened  and  has  in  no  way  ceased,  we  think  it  is  a  wrong  circum- 
stance in  behalf  of  livons  on  the  issue  of  partnership. 

It  will  be  noted  tliat  the  allegation  is  a  "secret  partnership,"  and 
by  the  use  of  italics  in  the  charge  stress  has  been  put  upon  its  bein^ 
secret.  Yet,  singularly  enough,  all  of  the  evidence  brought  forwM^ 
to  prove  it  was  of  acts  of  the  most  pubUc  character — Davis's  appear- 
ance in  open  .court  in  some  of  Lyons's  coses — the  signing  his  name 
to  pleadii^  in  cases,  and  painting  the  names  of  each  on  the  door  of  a 
public  office.  These  acts  are  the  reverse  of  secrecy  or  concealment, 
and  must  have  been  not  regarded  by  complainant  as  showing  a 
partnership;  and  therefore  the  charge,  in  effect,  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  outward  show  of  separate  individuals,  there  was  between 
them  a  secret  understanding  or  contract  of  copartnership;  and  of 
this  there  was  not  the  slightest  proof. 

There  being  no  partnership  shown,  no  impropriety  can  be  charged 
to  Lyons  on  accoimt  of  his  knowledge  tnat  Davis  had  accepted 
employment  from  Martin. 

Lyons  is  next  charged  with  levying  tribute  upon,  or  accepting  em 
ployment  from,  persons,  corporations,  land  schemes,  lottery  organiza- 
tions, and  others,  in  order  that  they  might  be  protected  from  prosecu- 
tion. The  particular  specification  concerns  a  corporation  known  as  the 
Oregon  Land  Co.,  ownmg  a  vast  body  of  land  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
said  to  be  from  3  to  6  miles  wide  and  300  miles  long.  The  descrip- 
tion and  mode  of  sale  of  this  land  is  given  by  its  officers,  who  were 
called  by  Martin.  It  or  a  similar  company  was  organized  in  1903, 
and  Gov.  Hadley  was  its  attorney. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  charge  is  that  this  company  was  engaged 
in  an  unlawful  effort  to  beguile  and  cheat  investors  in  land,  and  so 
as  to  be  safeguarded  against  prosecution  for  its  nefarious  schemes,  its 
officers  employed  Lyons  as  its  attorney.  The  evidence  in  support 
shows  that  written  contracts  of  sale  of  undivided  parts  of  the  whole, 
of  different  sizes,  were  sold  in  a  number  of  States  through  agents. 
Specific  tracts  then  were  bought,  at  an  appointed  time,  at  an  auction 
sale,  no  one  being  allowed  to  bid  except  those  holding  contracts. 
The  auction  sale  took  place  at  Lakeview,  Oreg.,  in  September,  1909. 
Holders  of  contracts  numbered  14,000,  and  were  mostly  represented 
at  the  sale  by  agents  selected  from  among  themselves,  and  500  of  these 
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attended.  Abstracts  of  title  covered  900  pages,  and  Lyons  examined 
these  and  he  was  shown  to  be  the  attorney  of  the  company.  He  so 
testified  himself. 

Instead  of  the  reason  for  Lyons's  employment  bemg  that  he  was 
United  States  district  attorney,  it  appears  that  at  this  time  he  was 
assistant  attorney  and  that  he  had  been  attorney  for  the  president  of 
the  company,  individually,  before  its  organization  and  before  he  was 
assistant  attorney.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  it  appears  from  the 
evidence  that  Mr.  Hadley  was  the  original  attorney  for  th^  company, 
prior  to  his  election  as  attorney  general,  and  that  he  had  examined 
into  the  nature  and  object  of  the  company's  business  ai:^  had  sub- 
mitted the  matter,  with  the  forms  of  contract,  to  the  department  at 
Washington,  where  it  was  determined  to  be  unobjectionable  to  the 
law.  Tjie  evidence  further  shows  that  when  Mr.  Hadley  became 
attorney  general  and  retired  from  the  attorneyship  for  the  company 
he  reconunended  Lyons  for  his  successor. 

However,  a  scheme  lawful  in  itself  may  be  unlawfully  carried  on, 
and  we  have  gone  over  the  evidence  to  see  if  there  was  anything  of 
that  kind  in  this  case.  We  do  not  find  aiiy.  Taking  the  evidence  in 
the  case  as  our  guide  to  a  conclusion,  in  connection  with  common 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  there  were  fewer  complaints  made  of  this 
entire  affair,  representing  14,000  transactions  with  as  many  different 
people,  than  are  ordinaruy  found  in  business  dealings.  So  far  as  the 
record  shows,  the  parties  who  organized  and  managed  this  company 
are  solveiit  (the  record  is  silent),  and  yet  no  action  in  court  was  ever 
begun  against  them.  The  United  States  district  attorney,  let  him  be 
ever  so  willing,  could  not  grant  protection  to  crime  commHted  against 
the  citizens  of  this,  or  other  States,  haying  their  own  laws  and  prose- 
cuting officers;  and  yet  no  suggestion  is  made  that  any  prosecution 
for  obtaining  money  by  trick,  or  device,  or  by  false  pretenses  has  been 
instituted  against  the  owners  and  manajgers  of  the  company.  More 
than  that,  the  evidence  shows  that  this  company's  operations  ex- 
tended over  other  States,  where  United  States  attorneys,  other  than 
Lyons,  could  institute  prosecutions  if  justified  by  the  facts. 

Another  chaise  is  *^  UnprofessionaUy  soliciting  business  and  taking 
cases  away  from  other  lawyers."  The  specifications  under  this  charge 
are  that  he  took  a  case  from  Mr.  Aleshire  and  Mr.  Schofield,  attorneys 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Mr.  McCamish,  an  attorney  in  Kansas.  The 
record  does  not  show  justification  for  the  accusation  in  either 
instance.  The  fii^t  of  these  cases  was  Link  v.  Baumgardt.  Mr. 
Aleshire  was  employed  by  Link  and  drew  the  pleadinsrs.  He  testified 
Uiat  after  the  suit  was  instituted  Link  asked  him  if  he — 

could  handle  tlie  case  on  a  10  per  cent  contingent  fee,  and  I  told  him  I  could  not. 
Later  on,  Link  told  me  another  party  was  going  to  himdle  th«  case  for  him.  I  never 
talked  with  Lyons  about  the  case. 

Mr.  Aleshire  was  paid  for  his  services.  It  further  appears  that 
Lyons  afterwards  prosecuted  the  case.  Link  entirely  exonerated  him 
from  any  blame  or  impropriety.  He  testified  that  ne  consulted  Mr. 
Wagner,  who  was  his  friend,  and  was  reading  law  with  Lyons.  He 
said: 

I  told  yoimg  Wagner  that  I  was  looking  for  an  attorney,  and  told  him  of  my  trouble, 
and  asked  him  something  about  the  estate  he  inherited,  and  he  stated  that  Lyons  haa 
^dled  that  and  straightened  it  out  for  him.  I  asked  nixi^  if  he  thought  Lyons  would 
handle  my  case  on  a  10  per  cent  basis.  He  told  me  he  thought  he  would,  and  I  went 
to  Mr.  Lyons. 
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He  further  testified  that  Lyons  told  him  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case  unless  he  settled  with  and  satisfied  Mr.  Aleshire. 

The  next  case  was  a  condemnation  proceeding  against  Papolonisis 
(a  Greek).  The  defendant  testified  through  an  mterpreter  that  after 
he  had  employed  Mr.  Schofield  he  asked  one  of  his  countrymen  about 
a  lawyer,  and  was  recommended  to  Lyons,  and  that  he  afterwards  got 
a  friend  as  interpreter  and  went  to  Lyons.  Lyons  asked  for  the 
papers,  and  he  told  him  he  had  left  them  with  some  attorney,  but  did 
not  tell  him  who,  when  Lyons  said,  ''Bring  me  the  papers  and  I  will 
look  at  them."  The  case  did  not  come  to  trial,  and  he  concluded 
Lyons  was  too  busy  and  returned  to  Mr.  Schofield. 

The  last  of  these  cases  is  that  of  Woodcock  v.  Woodcock,  a  partition 
suit  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.    It  seems  there  was  a  mortgage  on  the 

{^remises  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  the  interests  of  the  owners  of 
ittle  value.  Mr.  McCamish  brought  the  action  for  plaintiff.  Mrs. 
Woodcock,  the  plaintiff,  consulted  a  lawyer  in  another  coimty,  who 
was  an  uncle  of  Lyons.  The  pecuniary  interests  being  small,  he  asked 
Lyons  to  examine  into  it.  The  latter  found  that  he  could  secure  to 
iuB.  Woodcock  a  homestead  claim  for  a  period  of  18  months,  and 
that  he  could  utilize  that  to  her  advantage.  He  ^t  $350  for  it. 
The  costs  and  attorneys'  fees,  of  $50,  used  up  $150  of  that,  and  he  paid 
over  to  Mrs.  Woodcock  the  remainder.  There  were  four  lawyers, 
including  Mr.  McCamish  and  Lyons,  each  getting  $12.50.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  Lyons  took  the  case  from  McCamish. 
Connected  with  the  last  change  is  one  that  in  one  of  the  suits  in 
Kansas,  connected  with  the  Woodcock  partition  suit,  Lyons  was 
chargea  with  being  ^ilty  of  ''fraud,  collusion,  and  conspiracy." 
The  charge  in  that  suit  was  contained  in  a  repUcation  to  an  aaswer, 
and  was  that  the  four  attorneys  (Lyons  being  one  of  them)  in  two 
other  cases  had  secured  an  order  in  the  Kansas  court  for  sale  of  tfle 
land  in  litigation  and  payment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  on  a 
certain  judgment.  The  upshow  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  in  a  court 
?  Vading  some  lawyer  had  charged  Lyons  and  others  with  fraud,  col- 
lusion, and  conspiracy.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  this 
charge  was  true,  and  we  dismiss  the  matter  without  further  remark. 

The  last  charge  is  of  "malpractice,  deceit,  misdemeanor,  and  intei^ 
ference  with  due  course  of  law. "  The  first  three  specifications  under 
this  charge  relate  to  the  same  matter  and  may  be  considered  together. 
It  appears  that  Emma  Ehlers,  a  young  woman  lately  from  Germany, 
through  New  York  City,  accused  one  Wolferman  with  criminal 
conduct  with  her.  There  was  a  prosecution  in  the  State  court,  and 
a  civil  suit  against  him.  Wolferman  was  acauitted  in  the  State 
case,  and  the  civil  suit  ended  in  some  way  whicn  does  not  appear  in 
evidence — one  witness  said  it  was  compromised.  While  these  cases 
were  pending  a  Federal  officer  from  tne  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Tiabor  came  to  Kansas  City  to  serve  a  writ  upon  her.  The 
object  stated  was  to  prevent  the  statute  of  limitations  from  running 
in  case  she  became  dependent,  and  it  was  desired  to  deport  her 
under  the  Federal  law.  The  officer  was  prevented  from  seeing  her 
and  he  went  to  Lyons,  as  a  Government  official,  for  assistance. 
Lyons  called  up  her  attorney  and  told  him  that  if  ne  prevented  the 
officer  from  serving  the  writ  he  would  be  compelled  to  proceed 
against  him  for  interfering  with  process.  The  wnt  was  then  served. 
It  was  not  the  purpose  to  d^ort  her  then.  It  was  not  shown  that 
Lyons  had  any  interest  in  the  matter,  nor  is  it  pretended  that  he 
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had  anything  to  do  with  the  cases  in  which  she  was  concerned.  He 
stated  the  matter  of  her  deportation  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  officials  in  New  York  City  and  advised  the  officer  to  send  the 
result  of  his  action  and  investigation  to  the  proper  officer  in  that 
city  Whatever  interest,  if  any,  Wolferman  ma^  have  had  in  getting 
the  young  woman  out  of  Uie  country,  there  is  nothing  tending  in  . 
an?  degree  to  show  that  Lyons  was  connected  with  it;  or  that  he 
did  anything  more  than  penorm  his  plain  duty  in  warning  the  par- 
ties concerned  not  to  secrete  the  woman  from  the  officer's  process. 

Specification  D,  under  this  charge,  called  ''soliciting  a  bribe." 
The  evidence  showed  that  Lyons  was  attorney  for  the  wife  in  an 
action  brought  against  her  for  divorce,  and  nothmg  was  shown  having 
any  tendencj  to  show  a  bribe  was  asked. 

Specification  E  is  called  ''U.  S.  v.  Pickerell."  It  appears  that 
Pickerell  was  charged  with  sending  obscene  matter  through  the 
mails,  and  the  complaint  against  Lyons  is  that  he  acted  unprofes- 
sionally  in  attempting  to  keep  Pickerell's  lawyer  from  getting  a  fee 
for  his  defense.  Tickerell  had  illicit  relations  with  Mrs.  Tanner,  a 
weak-minded  woman  (whom  her  father  had  put  in  charge  of  a  servant 
and  placed  in  a  sanitarium),  and  when  he  was  arrested  the  lawyer 
got  his  brother-in-law,  Cohen,  to  go  his  bail,  and  the  two  procured 
the  woman  to  convey  her  property  to  Cohen  by  warranty  deed,  which 
her  father  had  given  her.  At  the  same  time  contracts  were  obtained 
for  an  exorbitant  fee  for  the  lawyer,  including  a ' '  percentage  of  the  value 
of  her  furniture,"  and  to  compensate  and  indemnify  Cohen  for  signing 
Kckerell's  bond.  This  deed,  presumably,  was  to  secure  these  contracts. 
When  the  woman's  father  learned  of  tnis  he  undertook  to  protect  his 
daughter  by  employing  Lvons  to  bring  an  action  to  set  aside  the  deed. 

Why  this  commendable  act  by  Lyons  in  endeavoring  to  aid  the 
father  in  his  effort  to  thwart  this  deal  and  save  his  daughter's  home 
should  be  set  up  as  a  cause  for  disbarment,  we  can  not  understand. 

The  next  charge  is  that  Lyons  suppressed  evidence  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Colt.  It  appears  that  Colt  was  indicted  and  con- 
victed in  the  Federal  court  for  misuse  of  the  mails  in  connection  with 
what  was  termed  a  fake  loan  or  brokerage  business.  Before  the  trial 
Colt's  mother  and  his  lawyer  called  on  Lyons,  representing  that  Colt 
was  a  good-faith  broker  and  that  it  was  preposterous  to  say  other- 
wise. They  spoke  of  numbers  of  people  in  New  York  City  and 
other  places  that  he  was  authorized  to  represent.  Lyons  expressed 
a  wilhngness  to  investigate  and  they  gave  him  a  list  of  parties  or 
names,  addresses  and  loans  with  which  Colt  was  connected.  Lyons 
testified  that  he  turned  this  over  to  a  secret-service  officer  representing 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  investigation,  who  reported  that  he 
could  not  find  that  Colt  had  any  connection  with  most  of  them.  The 
paper  or  list  was  not  retumea  to  Lyons  by  the  officer  and  conse- 
quently was  not  returned  to  Colt's  mother  or  his  attorney.  Lyons 
testified  that  it  was  a  mere  list  of  names  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  no 
suggestion  was  made  that  he  should  return  it,  and  that  he  had  no 
idea  it  was  expected  that  he  should;  and  that  he  never  knew  they 
wanted  it  until  one  evening  during  the  trial  of  the  case,  no  notice 
ever  being  given  him  to  produce,  and  that  he  was  called  by  the 
defendant  as  a  witness  ana  stated  all  his  connection  with  the  paper 
and  what  was  on  it.  There  is  a  total  failure  to  show  any  thought 
or  attempt  on  Lyons's  part  to  suppress  evidence  or  that  there  was  any 
impropriety  in  what  he  did.  ^  , 
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The  next  and  last  cha^e  included  in  Martin's  summanr  of  the 
chaises  relates  to  ^'usin^  Government  in  attempting  to  enforce  set- 
tlement of  a  private  clami"  in  a  trade  between  Huckel  and  Hen- 
drickson.  Lyons  had  been  HuckeFs  lawyer  for  several  years,  and  it 
appears  that  Hendrickson  traded  a  large  number  of  horses  running  on 
the  range  in  Arizona  to  Huckel  for  four  automobiles,  two  of  which 
were  delivered.  It  was  shown  in  evidence  that  Hendrickson  had 
traded  for  the  horses  with  one  Smith,  said  to  be  president  of  the  United 
States  Live  Stock  Co.,  at  Omaha,  giving  him.  Smith,  ''a  section  of 
land  and  an  automobile."  He  gave  Smith,  so  the  latter  testified,  an 
old  automobile  and  ^'a  section  of  land''  for  '^400  or  500  head  of 
horses  "  running  on  the  range  in  Arizona.  Huckel  went  out  to  Arizona 
and  failed  to  find  any  horses,  and  was  informed  there  that  Smith  was 
selling  horses  which  did  not  exist,  and  when  he  got  out  of  horses  he 
had  on  the  range  he  would  sell  those  he  had  on  paper.  Huckel 
returned  to  Kansas  City  and  Smith  was  down  from  Omaha.  He 
figured  largely  in  the  attempt  made  by  Huckel  to  get  a  settlement 
with  HendricKson.  He  was  a  horse  trader,  and  testified  that  he 
traded  horses  for  land,  and  for  money  when  he  could  get  it.  He 
seems  to  have  been  in  many  places  over  the  western  country,  having 
lived  in  several  towns  in  Nebraska,  as  well  as  in  Wyoming  and  South 
Dakota,  where  he  had  a  saloon ;  and  had  also  been  a  cowboy  in  Colo- 
rado. Huckel  got  Lyons  to  assist  him  to  adjust  the  matter.  They 
all  mot  at  Huckel's  garage.  As  Smith  traded  the  horses  to  Hendrick- 
son, the  question  whether  there  were  any  horses,  and  if  so,  where, 
naturally  was  propounded  to  Smith.  It  was  suggested  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  fraud.  Smith  grew  quite  belligerent,  and  there  was  testi- 
mony that  Lyons  said  he  would  have  him  arrested.  It  was  stated  and 
denied  that  Huckel  had  introduced  Lyons  to  the  others  as  United 
States  district  attorney.  The  conference  ended  by  Smith  agreeing  to 
gather  up  the  horses  in  Arizona  and  load  them  for  shipment  at  $5  per 
car,  whicn  Huckel  was  to  pay.  A  written  agreement  to  that  effect  was 
written  by  Lyons  and  sent  to  Smith  at  Omaha,  but  be  failed  to  sira, 
saying  that  his  *' company  "  (of  which  he  was  president)  refused.  He 
expressly  stated  in  his  testimony  that  nothing  that  was  done  in  the 
settlement  was  caused  by  Lyons  being  United  States  district  attorney, 
and  that  ^Hhat  cut  no  figure."  There  was  much  other  evidence  of 
this  transaction,  but  nothSig  justifies  the  allegation  that  Lyons,  in  the 
language  of  the  charge,  was  *  using  (the)  Government  in  attempting 
to  enforce  settlement  of  a  private  claim." 

Some  of  the  foregoing  charges  were  of  rather  indefinite  nature, 
too  much  so  under  the  rule  of  pleading  in  such  cases.  (Weeks  on 
Attorneys  at  Law,  sec.  83,  p.  176.)  But  the  respondent  has  not  made 
objection  on  that  head  ana  so,  in  consequence,  we  have  not. 

The  foregoing  is  a  review,  as  comprehensive  as  can  be  made  within 
reasonable  limits  of  an  opinion,  of  the  charges  quoted  at  the  outset. 
There  were  one  or  more  other  charges  which  seem  to  be  abandoned 
and  have  not  been  urged  here.  The  evidence  purporting  to  sustain 
them  contains  nothing  derogatory  to  Lyons. 

In  addition  to  those,  there  was  one  charge  of  a  very  serious  nature 
that  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  conamissioner  and  which  made 
up  a  large  part  of  the  record.  There  was  no  evidence  offered  to 
sustain  it  that,  under  any  rule  of  evidence,  could  be  received  against 
Lyons,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  proof  that  he  ever  knew  anything 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  accusation,    After  malang  so  grave 
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a  charge  and  spending  such  length  of  time  in  endeavoring  to  sustain 
it,  it  was  abandoned  and  withdrawn  at  the  argument. 

It  can  not  escape  the  attention  of  anyone  examining  the  record 
that  the  moving  cause  of  this  effort  at  aisbarment  is  the  fact  that 
Lyons  was  performing  an  oflBcial  duty,  as  he  saw  it,  in  prosecuting 
the  complainant  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Federal  law.  There 
is  no  suggestion  in  the  record  of  any  reason  why  he  should  desire 
to  persecute  him.  He  was  neither  his  enemy  nor  his  friend.  He  did 
not  know  him,  and  the  vigor  of  his  prosecution,  as  disclosed  in  evi- 
dence, shows  that  it  was  not  from  any  base  design.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  suggestion  of  motive  save  that  he  thought  him  guilty, 
and  the  fact  of  the  mistrial,  referred  to  in  argument,  is  persuasive 
evidence  that  reasonable  cause  for  the  prosecution  was  not  wanting. 
We  note  in  the  testimony  in  this  case  of  complainant's  attorney  in  that 
case,  he  being  also  his  counsel  in  this  case,  that  in  addition  to  trying 
through  Lyons  to  prevent  an  indictment,  as  we  have  above  shown,  he. 
in  an  mterview  with  Lyons  some  months  after  one  was  found,  ''tried 
to  show  him  that  he  ought  to  dismiss  it,  but  did  not  satisfy  him." 
He  then  added  that  ''these  charges  were  filed  two  weeks  after." 

No  impeachment  of  reputation  was  attempted  by  the  complainant, 
yet  Lyons,  exercising  his  right  in  that  respect,  called  several  leading 
citizens  as  to  his  life  and  character.  These  were  his  teachers  when 
a  boy  and  young  man,  members  of  the  bar  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
profession,  and  leading  business  men  of  the  city.  These  did  not 
testify  in  a  mere  formal  manner.  His  teacher  told  of  his  making 
his  own  way  and  of  the  excellence  of  his  character,  and  so  did  employ- 
ers. One  lawyer  who  has  observed  him  since  he  began  the  practice 
stated  his  reputation  as  an  official  and  man  was  "as  good  as  could 
be,  so  far  as  1  know,  and,  I  will  add,  so  far  as  I  believe."  Another, 
who  had  been  a  trial  judge,  had  observed  him  from  the  bench  and  in 
the  practice.  He  said  his  reputation  "is  good — excellent,"  and  he 
had  never  heard  it  questioned.  Another  ex-circuit  judge  said  of  his 
reputation,  officially  and  otherwise,  that  "it  is  very  good — the  very 
bcfit."  Another  said,  "I  h^ve  always  considered  him  a  man  of  high 
professional  ideals;  as  a  citizen  I  would  trust  him,  I  think,  as  far  as 
any  lawyer  I  know  at  this  bar." 

A  busmess  man,  president  of  the  commercial  club,  testified  that — 

I  have  had  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  We  have  been  associated  in 
many  affairs  socially  and  in  church  work  and  matters  of  that  kind  quite  closely;  and  in 

Eu]  he  matters — movements  of  that  class  and  character.    I  certainly  do  know  Mr. 
yonfl's  reputation.    I  class  him  as  one  of  our  best  citizens.    I  only  wish  the  Lord 
would  pena  us  100,000  more  like  him. 

It  seems  to  us  apparent  that  the  controlling  motive  behind  this 
proceeding  is  not  to  purify  the  bar,  but  that  complainant,  smarting 
under  a  prosecution  which  he  deems  unjust,  has  allowed  nis  feeling 
of  resentment  to  lead  him  to  an  attacK  on  the  district  attorney. 
While  a  prosecutor.  Federal  or  State,  shoidd  not  permit  zeal  in  per- 
formance of  public  duties  to  lead  him  into  persecution,  yet  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  a  full  performance  of  that  duty,  unhampered  by  the 
embarrassment  of  disbarment  proceedings.  Our  finding  is  that  the 
diai^es  are  not  supported  by  the  evidence,  and  the  proceeding  will 
be  dismissed.    The  other  judges  concur. 

James  Ellison. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

0ALLOr«  ATTBKnOir  TO  H.  &.  16890,  BSUITING  TO  THB  8UBJBCT 
OF  FUBHISHDrO  INTOBMATION  FROM  OFVIOIAX<  BB0OBD8  FO& 
THB  XTfa  OV  THB  OOtTBT  OV  CLAIMB  AMB  THB  BBPABTMBBT  OF 
JI78TIOE,  AND  BBCOHMBNBING  THAT  SBCTIOK  4  OF  THB  BILL  BB 
8TBI0KBK  OX7T. 


April  15, 1912.— Referred  to  the  Connnittee  on  War  Claims  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Wab  DbpabtbocnTi 
Waslhvngtinh,  April  IS,  1912. 
Hon.  Champ  Clark, 

Speaker  of^  House  of  Bepresentaiivee. 

9m:  Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  H.  R.  16820,  SixtjHsecond  Congress,  second  session, 
introduced  by  Hon.  Mr.  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina,  on  January  4, 
1912,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  War  Claims  of  the  House 
has  recomm^ided  the  passage  of  the  proposed  measure  in  House  Re- 
port No.  505,  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  War  Department  is  concerned  in  the 
subject  matter  oi  the  proposed  legislation,  but  the  fourth  section  of 
the  proposed  measure  has  a  very  material  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  department  and  the  interests  of  the  public  service.  The  section 
referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

That  any  and  all  departments  of  1iie  Government  ehsAl  fumidi  to  the  chumsnt  or 
the  conneel  for  the  United  Btatee,  in  any  and  all  claims  filed  in  said  court  bv  virtue 
ol  this  act,  copies  duly  certifled.  under  seal  of  the  departmenti  of  any  and  all  papera 
or  documents  in  the  custody  of  the  department  in  respect  to  said  claims  which  contain 
evidence  in  support  or  defense  there<xF. 

The  rolBB  of  the  War  Department  relating  to  the  subject  of  fur- 
oiahing  information  from  the  official  records  m  its  custody  for  the  use 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Department  of  Justice  are  as  follows: 

Whenever  it  is  desfaied  by  Hie  Department  of  Justice  that  claimants  or  their  attorneys 
Aall  have  permisBion  to  examine  papers  pertaining  to  cases  pending  in  the  Court  of 
Cfetms,  sucA  permission  will  be  given  with  the  condition  that  the  examination  shall 
be  Duule  in  Uie  War  Department  and  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  Department  ol  j 
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Justice.  FacilitieB  will  be  afforded  at  all  times  to  officials  or  duly  accredited  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  examine^  in  the  department,  any  records 
that  pertain  to  pending  cases,  and  to  make  such  copies  of  or  extracts  from  those  records 
as  may  be  desired.  Claimants  or  attorneys  wiU  not  be  permitted  to  examine  records 
except  as  hereinbefore  directed. 

Copies  or  abstracts  of  documents  called  for  by  the  Court  of  Claims  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  be  furnished  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  soj  but,  because  of 
the  limited  clerical  force  available  for  work  on  tne  records  in  question,  and  because 
of  the  pressure  of  other  current  business,  much  of  which  is  imposed  upbn  the  depart- 
ment by  law,  copies  or  abstracts  of  records  will  not  be  furnished  when,  because  of  their 
voluminous  nature  or  for  other  reasons,  it  would  be  manifestly  injurious  to  the  public 
service  to  furnish  them.  In  cases  in  which  copies  are  not  furnished,  however,  the 
orifiinal  records  will  be  produced  in  court,  upon  receipt  of  due  notice,  during  the  tria 
of  me  cases.  Facilities  will  also  be  afforded  m  any  such  case,  as  hereinbefore  directed, 
to  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  to  claimants  or  atajrneys,  to 
examme  the  records  in  the  department  and  to  make  such  copies  of  or  extracts  from 
them  as  may  be  necesmry. 

Whenever  a  request  is  made  for  ^ts,  circumstances,  and  evidence,  or  facts,  informa- 
tion, and  proofii,  touching  claims  against  the  Government,  and  there  is  a  laige  mass  of 
matter,  concerning  the  relevancy  or  materialitv  of  which  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Record  and  Pension  Office  is  in  doubt,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  rec^uest  that  the  proper 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice  personally  examine  me  origmal  documents,  and 
indicate  what  imormation,  evidence,  or  proon  ^e  interests  of  the  Government  will 
require  under  the  statute. 

Original  records  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the  War  Department  except  for  the  purpose 
of  pr^ucing  them  in  court,  as  hereinbefore  directed,  and  then  only  in  the  custody 
of  an  employee  of  the  department. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  it  is  already  the  practice  of 
the  War  Department  to  furnish  copies  of  papers  or  documents  called 
for  by  the  Court  of  Claims  or  the  Department  of  Justice  whenever  it 
is  practicable  to  do  so,  and  that  when  it  is  impracticable  to  furnish  the 
copies  asked  for,  because  of  the  labor  involved  in  making  such  copies 
or  for  any  other  reason,  provision  is  made  for  an  examination  of  the 
records  in  tiiis  office  by  claimant's  attorneys  or  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  for  the  production  in  court  at  time  of  trial 
of  such  records  as  may  be  required. 

If  the  proposed  measure  were  to  be  enacted  into  law  it  would 
become  necessary,  under  the  terms  of  section  4  thereof,  to  furnish 
copies  '^of  any  and  all  papers  or  documents  in  the  custody  of  the 
department  in  respect  to  said  claims  which  contain  evidence  in  sup- 
port or  defense  thereof,"  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  clerical  labor 
mvolved  **to  the  claimant  (wr  the  counsel  for  the  United  States." 

Many  claims  that  have  become  the  subiects  of  consideration  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  have  been  investigated  oy  the  military  authorities, 
and  the  papers  relating  to  such  investigations  in  the  custody  of  this 
department  often  embody  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  official 
reports  of  such  length  that  the  labor  involved  in  furnishing  copies 
thereof  would  be  very  great,  and  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
important  current  business  of  this  department. 

However,  the  most  serious  feature  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
that  it  provides  that  copies  of  papers  or  documents  relating  to  claims 
shall  be  furnished  not  only  to  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  but 
also  '^to  the  claimant." 

While  there  is  no  objection  to  permitting  claimants  or  their  attor- 
neys to  examine  records  in  the  War  Dep^ment  after  the  petition 
setting  forth  the  daim  is  filed,  provided  that  such  claimants  or  their 
attorneys  be  accompanied  by  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  yet  to  furnish  copies  of  papers  to  claimants  as  provided  in 
the  pending  bill,  without  the  usual  safeguards,  would  enable  them  to 
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use  the  information  so  furnished  in  the  preparation  and  prosecution 
of  claims  against  the  Government,  and  would  deprive  tne  Grovem- 
ment  in  a  large  measure  of  the  protection  against  imposture  and  fraud 
that  is  now  aiforded  by  the  opportunity  of  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  tne  justices  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  compare 
with  the  official  records  the  allegations  made  by  or  in  behalf  of  claim- 
ants in  accordance  with  the  knowledge  and  recollection  of  those  testi- 
fying, and  independently  of  the  official  records.  It  would  also  be  an 
incentive  to  the  perpetration  of  fraud  and  is,  therefore,  dangerous  to 
claimants  and  their  attorneys  as  well,  either  of  whom  if  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  prosecute  a  fraudulent  claim  is  subject  to  severe  penalties 
upon  trial  for  and  conviction  of  the  offense  in  question. 

The  law  now  in  force  relating  to  the  subject  of  furnishing  copies  of 
records  for  the  use  of  the  Court  of  Claims  is  embodied  in  section  164 
of  the  so-called  ^'judiciarv  act"  approved  March  3,  1911  (37  Stat.  L., 
1087),  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  aaid  court  shall  have  power  to  call  upon  any  of  the  departments  for  any  infor- 
mation or  papers  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall  have  the  use  of  all  recoraed  and 
printed  reports  made  by  the  committees  of  each  House  of  Congress,  when  deemed 
necessary  m  the  prosecution  of  its  business.  But  the  head  of  any  department  may 
refuse  and  omit  to  comply  with  any  call  for  information  or  papers  wnen,  in  his  opinion, 
such  compliance  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  interest. 

The  law  cited  and  the  rules  of  the  department  set  forth  hereinbefore 
seem  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  serve  all  practical  purposes,  and  to 
enact  the  provision  set  forth  in  section  4  of  the  measure  under  con- 
sideration would  not  only  result  in  a  very  considerable  expenditure 
of  time  and  clerical  labor,  but  would  also  nuUify  the  wise  provision 
embodied  in  section  164  of  the  judiciary  act,  quoted  hereinbefore, 
authorizing  the  head  of  any  department  to  **  refuse  and  omit  to 
comply  with  any  call  for  information  or  papers  when,  in  his  opinion, 
such  compliance  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  interest."  Fur- 
thermore, such  a  provision  as  that  proposed  in  section  4  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  in  itself,  for  reasons  set  lorth  hereinbefore,  be  injurious 
to  the  public  interest. 

Claimants  and  their  attorneys  have  frequently  sought  the  aid  of 
the  official  records  in  the  War  Department  for  use  in  the  preparation 
of  claims  against  the  Government,  but  all  applications  for  mforma- 
tion  for  that  purpose  have  been  uniformly  denied  under  the  rules  of 
the  department,  and  if  the  pending  bill  were  to  be  enacted  into  law 
the  rules  of  the  department  would  be  nulUfied  and  the  door  would 
be  opened  to  dishonest  claimants  to  prosecute  fraudulent  claims 
against  the  Government. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  pending  bill  be 
amended  by  stnking  out  section  4  thereof. 
Very  respectfully, 

Henry  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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APPROPRIATION  FOR  PROTECTING  LEVEES  FROM 

FLOODS. 


MESSAGE 

FBOK  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TRANSMrmNO 

COMMUNICATION  FBOM  SBCBETABY  OF  WAB  SETTING  FOBTH 
NECB88ITY  FOB  ADDITIONAL  APPBOPBIATION  FOB  PBOTBCTINa 
LEVEBS  ALONG  MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB. 


April  15, 1912. — Read;  part  in  relation  to  levees  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rivera 
and  Harbors  and  part  to  recompense  War  Department  referred  to  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  which  he  sets  out  the  necessity  for  an  additional  appropriation  to 
meet  the  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  and  are  Ukely  to  be 
incurred  by  the  War  Department  in  meeting  the  emergency  of  the 
present  floods  upon  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 

The  estimates  include  an  estimate  of  $300,000  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  in  addition  to  the  $350,000  already  appropriated,  to  he 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  original  appropriation  in  protecting 
levees  against  impending  floods.  It  appUes  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  as  well  as  the  main  river,  but  does  not  include  any  estimate 
for  damages  already  caused  in  districts  where  the  crest  of  the  flood 
baspassed. 

The  Quartermaster  General  estimates  that  an  expenditure  of 
$275,000  will  be  required  to  cover  the  expenses  which  he  is  incurring, 
and  will  be  obligea  to  incur,  in  fumishmg  shelter,  forage  for  cattle 
and  horses,  transportation,  etc. 

The  Commissary  GeneraJ  estimates  that  he  will  require  the  sum  of 
1212,879.11  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  rations  which  ne  is  supplying, 
and  will  be  obliged  to  supply,  to  the  thousands  of  destitute  persons 
in  the  flood  regions. 

The  crest  of  the  flood  is  now  reaching  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Mi^issippi,  where  the  country  is  flatter  and  where  the  danger  to  the 
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levees  is  at  least  as  great  as  above,  and  where  the  damage  and 
loss  to  persons  and  fjroperty,  if  crevasses  occur,  will  be  far  greater 
then  on  the  upper  river,  necessitating  even  a  greater  amount  of 
relief  work  than  that  already  incurred. 

These  estimates  have  been  carefully  made  and  are  based  on  com- 
munications from  officers  of  the  Anny  now  upon  the  ground  super- 
intending the  relief  and  engineering  work. 

I  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  meeting  this 
great  emergency.  The  estimates,  copies  of  which  are  transmitted 
nerewith,  have  been  sent  regularly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  be  submitted  in  Congress. 

Wm.  H.  Tapt. 

The  White  House,  April  15,  1912. 


Wab  Depabtment, 

Washington,  April  16,  1912, 
The  President. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  your  approval  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Quartermaster  General, 
and  the  Commissary  Gteneral  in  reference  to  the  Mississippi  flood. 
These  estimates  include  the  amounts  which  have  been  already  ex- 
pended in  relieving  those  who  have  been  made  destitute  by  the  noods 
and  in  protecting  the  levees  against  impending  floods.  From  them 
you  wiU  see  that  there  has  already  been  expended  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  $310,000,  and  that  he  estimates  that  the  amount  of 
$300,000  in  addition  to  the  $350,000  already  appropriated  will  be 
necessary. 

The  Quartermaster  General  has  expended  $179,250.47,  and  esti- 
mates that  a  total  expenditure  of  $275,000  to  meet  the  present  emer- 
gency will  be  necessary. 

The  Commissary  General  has  already  expended  the  sum  of 
$50,879.11,  and  estimates  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  destitute  people  during  the  next  30  days,  the  sum  of  at  least 
$162,000  more,  making  a  total  of  $212,879.11. 

These  estimates  have  been  carefully  made  and  are  based  upon 
telegraphic  communication  from  the  officers  representing  the  three 
different  bureaus  who  are  there  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  local 
officers  who  have  been  ordered  there  to  meet  the  emergency.  In  all 
there  are  now  on  the  ground  14  officers  attending  to  the  work  of  watch- 
ingthe  levees  and  distributinjg:  relief. 

These  estimates  cover  the  tributaries  as  well  as  the  main  Mississippi 
River,  but  do  not  include  any  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  for  repairing 
damages  already  caused  in  localitites  where  the  crest  of  the  flood  has 

1)assed.     In  omitting  such  estimates,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  fol- 
owed,  as  he  informs  me,  the  invariable  practice  of  Congress  heretofore. 
The  present  flood  is  the  highest  ever  recorded.     As  the  crest  is 
moving  down  the  river,  the  reports  make  it  very  clear  that  the  esti- 
mates aforesaid  will  not  be  excessive  in  order  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Very  respectfully, 

Henry  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Wab  Dbpabtment, 
Office  of  the  Chisf  of  Engineebs, 

Washington,  April  16, 1912. 

TheSECBETABT  OF  WaB. 

Sm:  1 .  Referring  to  the  appropriation  of  $350,000,  appropriated  by 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  3,  1912,  for  the  piupose  of  main- 
taining and  protecting  against  impending  floods  the  levees  on  the 
Mississippi  River  between  the  Head  of  the  Passes  and  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  9,  1912,  making  funds 
appropriated  bv  the  act  of  Apru  3  available  for  similar  work  on  the 
trioutaries  of  tne  Mississippi  River,  I  have  tte  honor  to  report  that 
on  April  4,  1912,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  and  approved  by  me,  you  authorized 
the  allotment  of  $40,000  to  the  district  engineer  officer  stationed  at 
Memphis,  $40,000  to  the  district  engineer  officer  stationed  at  Vicks- 
burg,  and  $60,000  to  the  district  engineer  officer  stationed  at  New 
Orleans,  for  use  in  their  respective  districts  for  the  purpose  mentioned 
in  the  act;  and  under  date  of  April  9,  1912,  you  approved  additional 
allotments  of  $60,000  to  the  officer  stationed  at  Memphis,  $60,000 
to  the  officer  stationed  at  Vicksburg,  and  $50,000  to  the  officer  sta- 
tioned at  New  Orleans,  making  a  total  of  $310,000  allotted  prior  to 
to-day. 

2.  A  telegram  has  now  been  received  from  the  president  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  recommending  the  allotment  of  the 
remaining  $40,000  of  the  above  appropriation  to  the  district  oflicer 
stationed  at  New  Orleans.  A  further  recommendation  has  been 
received  from  the  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  for 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $200,000,  to  be  allotted  as  follows  : 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  officer  stationed  at  Memphis,  $100,000 
to  the  officer  stationed  at  Viclfflburg,  and  $50,000  to  the  oflicer 
stationed  at  New  Orleans;  all  of  the  above  for  use  on  the  main  river. 

3.  In  view  of  the  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  which  will  be  required  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  levees,  and  as  the  necessity  for  pushing  all  work 
rapidly  does  not  justify  any  limitation  on  the  assistants  in  the  field 
with  reference  to  the  nire  of  labor  and  purchase  of  material,  it  is 
recommended  that  Congress  be  asked  immediately  to  appropriate 
1300,000,  to  be  available  for  either  the  main  river  or  the  tributaries, 
as  may  be  required. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Bixby, 

Cfhief  of  Engineers,  V,  S.  Army. 


Summary  of  known  costs  to  Apr,  14. 
Appropriatioii : 

Rei^alar  suppiiefl $12,774.00 

Incidental  expenses 15, 719. 55 

Army  transportation 4,765.78 

aothing  and  equipage 107,001.14 

$140,250.47 
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Estimated  nqwreaunU  for  an  additional  tO  dayi. 

Appropriation  '* Regular  supplies''  for  4,000  animals,  at  30 
cents  per  animal  per  day $24,000.00 

Appropriation  * 'Incidental  expenses,"  telegrams  and  tele- 
pnone  messages 4, 000. 00 

Appropriation  ''Army  transportation,''  hire  of  boats  and 

transportati<Mi  charges 11, 000. 00 

$39,000.00 

Grand  total  for  requirements  to  meet  existing  fliod  conditions  . . .     179, 250. 47 
Appropriation,  ** Regular  supplieSy^*  St.  Louis. 

Columbus,  Ey.:  6  paulins.  large $193.50 

"■     Tei        "         '       *  ""     " 


193.50 
193.50 
193.50 


00 
00 


Total  appropriation  " Re^ar  supplies,"  St.  Louis $774. 

Forage  of  4,000  animals  for  10  days 12,000. 

Grand  total 12,774.00 

Appropriation,  '^Inddmtal  expense*,'*  St.  Louis. 

Columbus,  Ky.: 

10  barrels  lime $9. 00 

10  barrels  crude  oil 45.90 

Tipton ville,  Tenn.: 

10  barrels  lime 9. 00 

10  barrels  crude  oil 45.90 

Hickman,  Ky.: 

10  barrels  lime 9.00 

10  barrels  crude  oil 45.90 

New  Madrid.  Mo.: 

10  barrels  lime 9.00 

10  barrels  crude  oil 45.85 

Total,  appropriation  "Incidental  expenses,"  St.  Louis $219.  55 

Cost  of  telegrams  and  telephone  messages,  10  days 3, 500. 00 

Fimds  furnished  officers  on  duty  in  flood  district 12, 000. 00 

Grand  total 15,719.65 

Appropriation  "Army  transportation.** 

Transportation  charges  reported  from  depots  covering  shipment  of  tent- 
age,  etc $1,755.78 

Hire  of  boats,  etc.,  10  days 3,000.00 

Total 4,755.78 

Appropriation,  "  Clothing  and  equipage" — Cost  to  date. 

St.  Louis  to  Columbus,  Ky.: 

720pin8,  tent,  small $7.20 

30  poles,  tent,  common,  rid^ 10.  50 

60  poles,  tent,  common,  upright 13.80 

30  tents,  common,  drab 417.30 

$448.80 

8t.  Louis  to  New  Madrid: 

2,400  tent  pins,  small 24. 00 

100  poles,  common,  rid^ 35. 00 

200  poles,  common,  iy)right 46. 00 

100  tents,  common,  drab 1, 391. 00 

1,496.00 
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St.  Louis  to  Hickman,  Ky.: 

1,500  tent  pins,  large $30.00 

1,500  tent  pins,  small 15. 00 

50  polee,  pyramidal 36. 50 

50  tripods 46.50 

50  tents,  pyramidal 2,030.50 

12,158.60 

St.  Louis  to  New  Madrid  * 

160  flies,  tent,  hospital 2,736.00 

3,000  tent  pins,  large 60. 00 

7,000  tent  pins,  small 70.00 

160  poles,  hospital,  ridge 320.00 

320  poles,  hospital,  upright 400.00 

160  tents,  hospital 7,323.20 

100  poles,  conmion,  large 35. 00 

200  poles,  common,  upright 46. 00 

100  tents,  common,  drab 1, 391. 00 

12, 38L  20 

St.  I-^oma  to  New  Madrid: 

100  pyramidal  tents 4, 321. 00 

100  pyramidal-tent  poles 15. 00 

100  pyramidal-tent  tripods 93. 00 

2,800  pyramidal-tent  pins,  large 84. 00 

2,800  pyramidal-tent  pins,  small 28. 00 

4,54L00 

St.  Louis  to  New  Madrid: 

50  hospital  tents,  large 3,406.00 

50  hospital-tent  poles,  ridge 100.00 

100  hospital-tent  polee,  upright 125.00 

900  pins,  large 27.00 

1,300  pins,  small 13. 00 

3, 67L  00 

St.  Louis  to  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

321  tents,  common 4, 902. 16 

321  poles,  ridge 112.35 

642  poles,  upright 157. 66 

7,704  pole  pins,  small 77. 04 

127  tents,  hospital,  complete 8, 651. 24 

127  poles,  rid^e 254.00 

254  poles,  upright 158. 75 

2,286  pins,  large 68. 58 

3,302  pins,  small 33. 02 

14,414.80 

St.  Louis  to  Charleston,  Mo.: 

400  blankets,  woolen,  blue,  light 992. 00 

200  mattresses,  cotton 472. 00 

1,464.00 

St.  Louis  to  Charleston,  Mo.: 

5  flies,  tent,  hospital 35. 50 

90  pins,  tent,  large 1. 80 

130  pins,  tent,  small 1. 30 

5  poles,  hospital  tent,  ridge 10. 00 

10  poles,  hospital  tent,  upright 12. 50 

5  tents,  hospital,  khaki 228.85 

339. 95 

Total  appropriation  **Clothing  and  equipage, ' '  St.  Louis 40,  915. 25 

Philadelphia  to  Hickman,  Ky.: 

200  wall  tents,  complete 6, 434. 00 

200  wall  poles,  ridge 104.00 

400  wall  poles,  upright 116. 00 

2,000  tent  pins,  lai^ 74. 00 

3,400  tent  pins,  amall 34.00 

6,762.00 
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Jackson  Barracks  to  Helena,  Ark.: 

4  tentfl,  common $55. 64 

11  wall  ten  IS 359. 81 

20  conical  wall 735. 00 

Tent  pins * 16. 13 

123  cots 322.  26 

$1,488.84 

Total  appropriation  "Clothing  and  equipage  " 49, 166. 09 

Tentage  shipped  from  Omaha  to  St.  Louis,  supplied  flood  sufferers: 

1,369  wall  tents,  complete,  regulation,  $32.17  each 44,040.  73 

44  wall  tents,  tropical,  $18.55  each 816.20 

118  tents,  hospital,  complete,  regulation,  $68.12 8,038.16 

9  hospital  tents,  tropical,  complete,  $95.06 855.  54 

574  poles,  ridge,  hospital,  $2 1,148.00 

1,148  poles,  upright,  hospital.  $1.25 1,435.00 

836  wall-tent  poles,  ridge,  $0.52 434.72 

1,662  wall-tent  poles,  upright,  $0.35 581.  70 

48,500  tent  pins,  small 485.  00 

Total 57,835.05 

Amount  brought  forward 49, 166.  09 

Grand  total 107,001.14 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General, 

WashingUmy  April  14,  1912. 
The  Secretary  of  War, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  an  estimate  for  the  relief  of  sufferers 
from  floods  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Vallej^,  $275,000,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  known  expenditures  to  date,  on  which  the  estimate  was  based.  This 
estimate  and  papers  pertaining  thereto  have  been  delivered  to  the  Secretary  at  his 
residence  in  conformity  with  verbal  message  received  from  the  secretary  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Aleshire, 

Quartermaster  Oeneraly  United  States  Army. 

Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1912, 
by  the  Quartermaster's  Department^  United  States  Army. 

Relief  of  sufferers  from  floods  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys: 

For  providing  tents  and  other  necessary  supplies  and  services  for  relief 
of  the  sufferers  from  floods  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys  in  1912 
and  for  reimbursement  of  the  several  appropriations  for  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  United  States  Army,  from  which  temporary 
relief  has  already  been  or  may  be  afforded $275, 000 

Note. — In  the  emorp:oucv  arising  from  recent  floocls  in  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Rivers  the  rresident  has  ordered  that  the  supplies  of 
the  Army  be  drawn  upon  for  the  relief  of  those  whose  homes  have 
been  devastated,  and  in  accordance  with  such  instructions  tents  and 
other  supplies  have  been  furnished  from  stock  at  quartermaster's 
depots  ana  purchased,  where  necessary,  out  of  quartermaster  funds. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department  are  all 
required  tor  the  purposes  for  which  provided,  and  this  estimate  is 
submitted  with  a  view  to  procuring  funds  with  which  to  reimburse 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  appropriations  concerned  to  the 
extent  of  the  value  of  the  supplies  issued  and  purchased  and  services 
rendered,  and  to  cover  such  relief  as  it  may  yet  be  necessary  to  extend 
to  the  sufferers.  Reports  thus  far  received  from  the  Quartermaster 
in  charge  of  relief  work  in  the  flooded  districts  at  New  Madrid,  Mo,, 
and  other  points  indicate  that  considerable  more  relief  will  have  to 
be  rendered  in  districts  farther  down  the  valley. — ^J.  B.  Aleshire, 
Quartermaster  General,  U.  S.  Army, 

Approved:  Wm.  H.  Taft. 
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SBtimaies  of  appropriations  required/or  overflow  sufferers  ^  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  ^  191  tf 
oy  the  Subsistence  Department, 

Relief  of  flood  sufiPeren: 

Eetimated  amount  which  will  be  required  for  each  detailed  object  of 
exi)eQditure $212,879 

So  far  88  information  is  available  at  this  time  as  to  the  nuirber  of 
people  to  be  fed,  it  is  thought  that  the  following  may  be  considered 
as  a  conservative  approximation: 

Arkansas  City  and  near  by 2, 600 

Helena,  Ark.  (latest  report  shows  about  3,000  must  be 

fed  for  at  least  three  weeks  longer) 3, 000 

New  Madrid,  Mo 500 

Point  Pleasant,  Mo 700 

Portageville,  Mo 500 

Memphis  and  around  that  city 3, 100 

Charleston,  Mo.  (1,200  and  more  coming  in) 1, 200 

Hickman,  Ky.  (on  which  is  based  Tiptonville,  Colum- 
bus, East  Prairie,  Anniston,  Mo.,  and  other  points). .  10, 000 

Greenville,  Mo 800 

Wickliffe,  Ky 200 

Vicksbuig,  Miss 3,000 

Carutheraville,  Mo.  (which  is  looking  after  Luxora, 

Osceola,  and  other  points) 200 

Dyeisbeig,  Tenn.  (wnich  is  looking  after  surrounding 
country,  including  Lauderdale,  I^nox,  Finley,  Jack- 
son Crossing,  etc.) 1,200 

Total 27,000 

The  sum  of  $50,879.19  has  already  been  furnished  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  for  the  relief  of  flood  sufferers.  Considering  tiie  approx- 
imate estimate  of  27,000  people,  as  shown  above,  who  must  be  sup- 
plied, in  all  probability  for  30  days  or  more,  ana  local  prices  being 
slightly  higher  than  in  large  centers,  the  ration  now  being  issued 
will  cost  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  cents  per  day.  At  this 
figure  the  number,  as  indicated  above,  being  27,000  for  30  days  at 
20  cents  per  day,  would  amount  to  $162,000 ;  fimds  already  supplied, 
$50,879.19;  makes  a  total  of  $212,879.19. 

This  is  considered  a  conservative  estimate,  and  it  is  thought  that  an 
estimate  should  be  submitted  for  at  least  $212,879,  in  order  to  cover 
past  expenditures  and  future  indebtedness. 

D.  L.  Brainabd, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  D,  C.  O,, 
For  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Commissary  Oeneral, 

Wab  Depabtment, 

Office  Commissabt  General, 

AprU  IS,  1912. 

Approved:  Wm.  H.  Taft. 
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MEAT-INSPECTION  SERVICE. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THB 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

BECOMMKZTDINa 

AJr  ADDinONAIi  AFFBOPRIATION  OF  $1,000,000  FOB  THE  MEAT- 
INSPECTION  SEBVICE  OF  THE  DEFABTHENT  OF  AGBicULTXTBK 


Apsn.  12,  1912. — ^Read,  referred  to  the  Ommittee  on  Agriculture,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Secretary  of  Amculture,  with  my  consent,  has  sent,  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Congress  an  estimate  for  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  beyond  the  present  permanent  appro- 
priation for  the  meat-inspection  servite  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  increase  is  necessary  to  enable  the  department  to 
inspect  microscopically  the  flesh  of  hogs  that  is  to  be  converted  into 
meat  food  products  which  ordinarily  are  eaten  without  cooking. 
Several  deaths  have  resulted  from  eating  such  products  which  con- 
tained trichinse.  The  Swiss  minister  is  now  seeking  reparation  on 
account  of  the  deaths  and  serious  illness  of  several  citizens  of  Swit- 
zerland. These  deaths  and  serious  illnesses  are  claimed  to  have  been 
caused  by  eating  American  meat  which  contained  trichinae.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  warning  circulars  and  caused 
notices  to  be  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  (Jou^try  concerning  the 
danger  of  eating  such  uncooked  products.  The  microscopic  inspec- 
tion of  the  flesh  of  all  hogs  would  require  an  increase  of  $4,000,000  in 
the  appropriation.  This  is  not  deemed  necessary.  There  is  ample 
authority  in  the  meat-inspection  act  to  make  the  microscopic  inspec- 
tion, but  no  money  has  ever  been  provided.  Therefore  I  urge  upon 
the  Congress  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  this  purpose,  on  the 
ground  that  the  emergency  demands  such  action. 

Wm.  H.  Taft 

The  White  House,  April  12^  19ie. 
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ed  Session.       J  \   No.  708. 


RIGHT  OF  AC?nON  UNDEK  CAPTURED  AND  ABANDONED 

PROPERTY  ACT. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

CALLING  ATTENTION  TO 

H.  B.  16820,  A  BULL  TO  BBTITB  BIGBT  OF  ACTION  tTNDBB  CAB- 
TT7BBD  AND  ABANBONBD  PBOPBBTY  ACTS,  BTC.,  AND  BBCOM- 
XBNDING  THAT  SECTION  4  BB  STBICKBN  FBOM  THB  BILL. 


AnuL  20, 1912.— Relerred  to  the  Committee  on  War  daims  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


TREAStTKY  DePAKTMENT, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  April  17,  191g. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  H.  R.  16820,  *'A  bill  to  revive 
the  right  of  action  under  the  captured  and  abandoned  property  acts, 
and  lor  other  purposes,"  favorcu)ly  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
War  Claims  and  now  on  the  Union  Calendar  as  No.  170. 

Section  1  provides  that  the  right  of  action  be  vested  in  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  original  owner,  if  deceased,  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  captured  and  abandoned 
property  acts,  which  are  to  be  revived  for  two  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  without  regard  to  the  limitation  in  said  acts. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  requires  all  departments  of  the  Government  to 
furnish  to  claimants  or  counsel  of  the  United  States,  in  any  and  all 
claims  filed  by  virtue  thereof,  copies,  duly  certified  under  seal  of  the 
department,  of  any  and  all  papers  or  documents  in  the  custodv  of  the 
department  in  respect  to  said  claims  and  which  contain  evidence  in 
support  or  defense  thereof. 

This  is  an  unusual  provision,  and  proposes  to  reverse  the  general 
rule  of  statutory  law  applicable  to  the  production  of  evidence  in 
other  cases  penoing  in  the  Court  of  Claims  Ieis  contained  in  section 
1076  of  the  KevisM  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
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reenacted  as  section  164  of  the  judicial  code,  approved  March  3, 
1911,  as  follows: 

The  said  court  shall  have  power  to  call  upon  anv  of  the  departments  for  any  infor- 
mation or  papers  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall  have  the  use  of  all  recorded  and 
printed  reports  made  by  the  committees  of  each  House  of  CoDgress,  when  deemed 
necessary  m  the  prosecution  of  its  business.  But  the  head  of  any  department  may 
refuse  and  omit  to  comnlv  with  any  call  for  information  or  papers  when,  m  his  opinion, 
such  compliance  woula  be  injurious  to  the  public  interest. 

This  provision  has  been  in  force  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  under  the  act  of  Februarv  24,  1855  (10  Stat.,  614), 
and  it  is  not  knovm  that  the  court  or  claimants  have  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  securing  from  the  departments  necessary  informa- 
tion and  papers  of  record,  or  that  there  has  been  any  abuse  of  the 
discretion  given  to  heads  of  departments  to  refuse  or  omit  to  comply 
with  calls  for  information  or  papers  when,  in  their  opinion,  sucn 
compliance  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 

The  provisions  in  section  4  of  the  bill  in  eflFect  substitutes  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  claimant's  attorney  for  that  of  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, and  the  inevitable  result  will  be  to  cause  copies  to  be  de- 
manded of  ^eat  numbers  of  papers  of  which  many  would  be  without 
value  as  evidence,  and  prepared  at  a  very  considerable  expenditure 
of  time  and  clerical  labon  and  requiring  an  increased  force  to  j^erf orm 
the  work  if  serious  interference  with  important  current  work  is  to  be 
avoided. 

It  tends  also  to  make  of  these  claims  a  preferred  class,  in  that 
information  or  papers  relating  to  them  may  be  obtained  from  the 
departments  without  an  order  of  the  court  as  in  other  claims  cases, 
thereby  divesting  the  court  of  its  supervisory  powers  and  the  heads 
of  departments  of  the  discretion  authorized  under  existing  law. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  section  4  of  said 
H.  R.  16820,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  nullify  existing  safeguards 
against  the  prosecution  of  fraudulent  claims,  lead  to  abuses  of  the 
privilege  granted  to  claimants,  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  and 
would  DC  mjurious  to  the  public  interests. 
Respectfully, 

Franklin  MaoVeagh, 

Secretary. 
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HYDRO  ELECTRIC  CO. 


RECORD  IN  THE  CASE  OF  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  v.  HYDRO 
ELECTRIC  CO.  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT,  NORTH- 
ERN  DISTRICT   OF    CALIFORNIA 


March  18,  1912. — Ordered  to  b«  printed  with  illustrations 


WASHINGTON 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OPPIOE 

1912 
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In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

March  18, 1912. 
Ordered,  That  the  record  in  the  case  of  United  States  of  America 
V,  Hjrdro  Electric  Co.,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Northern 
District  of  Cahfornia,  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

Attest: 

South  Trimble,  Clerk, 
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HYDRO  ELECTRIC  CO. 


COMPLAINT. 


In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern 
District  of  California.  United  States  of  America,  complainant, 
i\  The  Hydro  Electric  Power  Co.,  a  corporation,  defendant. 

To  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Ninth 

Circuit,  Northern  District  of  California: 

George  W.  Wickersham,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  Robert  T.  Devlin,  United  States  attorney  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  California,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
complainant,  bring  this  bill  against  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Co., 
a  corporation,  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the  State  and  northern  district 
of  California,  and  shows: 

I. 

The  Hydro  Electric  Power  Co.,  defendant  herein,  is  and  at  all  times 
herein  mentioned  was  a  corporation  duly  incorporated,  organized, 
and  existing  under  the  laws  oi  the  State  of  California. 

II. 

That  said  defendant  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Hvdro  Electric 
Co. 

III. 

That  the  complainant  is  and  at  all  the  times  herein  mentioned  was 
the  owner  of  and  entitled  to  the  possession  and  exclusive  use  of  all 
the  following-described  lands : 

The  S.  i  of  the  NE.  i  and  the  NE.  i  of  the  NE.  i  of  sec.  14,  T.  2 
N.,  R.  25  E    M.  D.  B.  and  M. 

That  all  tne  said  lands  are  located  within  the  Mono  National  Forest 
Reserve,  which  said  reserve  is  and  at  all  the  times  herein  mentioned 
was  a  forest  reserve  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  duly  and  regu- 
larly established  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  oflicers 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States. 

IV. 

That  the  defendant  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Co.  is  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  and  running  a  power  plant  and  gener- 
ating and  selling  electric  power;  that  the  said  defendant,  in  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  its  incoiporation  and  transacting  the  business 
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aforesaid,  and  for  the  purpose  of  generating  power,  intends  to  carry 
water  from  what  is  known  as  Liindv  Lake,  in  section  16,  township  2 
north,  range  25  east,  M.  D.  B.  and  M.,  across  and  over  said  certain 
lands  of  this  complainant  to  its  power  plant;  that  in  so  doing  the  said 
defendant  intends  to  construct  pipe  hnes,  ditches,  and  flumes  across 
the  said  lands  of  tliis  complainant  through  which  said  waters  of  Lundy 
Lake  are  to  be  carried. . 

V. 

That  the  said  defendant,  in  pursuance  of  its  aforesaid  plans  and 
intention,  has  already  begim  construction  of  pipe  hnes,  ditches,  and 
flumes  along  the  intended  route  of  said  waterway  from  said  Lundy 
Lake  to  said  power  plant;  that  the  said  defendant  has  no  right  what- 
soever to  the  said  lands  of  this  complainant  and  no  right  to  the  use 
of  the  same,  and  has  never  receivea  or  obtained  any  permission  of 
any  kind,  nor  has  any  permission  or  authority  of  any  kind  ever  been 
issued  or  granted  to  the  said  defendant  by  the  Secretary  of  ActIcuI- 
ture  of  the  United  States  or  by  any  other  officer  of  the  United  States 
or  by  your  complainant  at  all  to  establish  the  said  waterway  or  to 
construct  the  said  pipe  lines,  ditches,  and  flumes  across  the  said  lands 
of  your  complainant. 

VI. 

That  the  said  defendant  disputes  with  your  cornplainant  its  right 
and  authority  and  the  right  and  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States  to  require  the  obtaining  of  said  pennis- 
siop  and  authority  prior  to  and  as  a  condition  upon  which  tne  said 
waterway  and  the  pipe  lines,  ditches,  and  flumes  may  be  so  established 
over  the  said  lands  of  your  complainant  located  within  the  said 
forest  reserve  as  aforesaid. 

That  the  said  defendant  contends  and  by  and  through  its  officers 
and  agents  has  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  has  not  any  authority  whatsoever  to  require  that  the  said 
defendant  shall  not  so  use  the  lands  of  this  complainant  so  located 
within  the  said  forest  reserve  unless  permission  and  authority  so  to 
use  the  said  lands  shall  have  first  been  granted  and  issued  by  the 
said  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

That  the  said  defendant  claims  the  right  to  so  establish  the  said 
waterway  over  the  said  lands  of  this  complainant  and  to  construct 
thereon  the  said  pipe  lines,  ditches,  and  flumes  and  to  run  water 
therein  regardless  of  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  duly  promulgated  and  requiring 
that  before  the  said  lands  of  this  complainant  are  so  used,  permis- 
sion and  authority  to  make  such  use  shall  first  be  obtained  by  the 
person  seeking  to  make  the  said  use  thereof. 

VII. 

That  the  said  defendant  more  than  a  month  prior  hereto  began 
the  actual  construction  of  said  pipe  lines,  ditches,  and  flumes  along 
the  said  waterway  and  now  has  a  large  amount  of  material  upon  the 
ground  and  has  the  means  provided  for  continuing,  and  tne  said 
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defendant  threatens  with  the  said  means  so  provided  to  continue 
the  construction  of  said  pipe  Unes,  ditches,  and  flumes  not  only  upon 
lands  over  which  it  has  the  right  to  establish  the  said  waterway,  but 
also  upon  the  said  lands  of  your  complainant;  that  the  said  defendant 
has  actually  excavated  the  soil  along  the  line  of  its  said  waterway 
and  within  the  said  lands  of  this  complainant  for  a  distance  of  about 
100  feet  with  the  object  and  intent  of  constructing  across  the  said 
lands  of  your  complamant  the  said  waterway  by  means  of  construct- 
ing thereon  pipe  Imes,  ditches,  and  flumes;  that  the  said  defendant, 
umess  restramed  by  this  court,  will  continue  so  to  construct  the  said 
pipe  lines,  ditches,  and  flumes  along  the  said  waterway  and  through 
and  over  the  said  lands  of  this  complainant;  that  in  so  doing  the 
said  defendant  threatens  to  and  will,  unless  restrained  by  this  court, 
conunit  waste  upon  the  said  lands  by  tearing  up  the  soil  and  digging 
ditches  thereon  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  said  pipe  Imes  and 
ditches  to  constitute  a  part  of  its  said  waterway;  that  said  defendant 
intends  to  and  will,  imless  restrained  by  this  court,  build  flumes  along 
the  said  waterway  where  it  crosses  the  said  lands  of  this  complainant 
as  well  as  construct  its  said  pipe  lines  and  dig  said  ditches  as  afore- 
said and  will,  upon  the  completion  of  said  pipe  lines,  ditches,  and 
flumes  over  the  said  lands  of  your  complainant,  immediately  begin, 
unless  restrained  by  an  order  of  this  court,  and  thereafter  continue 
to  carry  water  through  the  same  from  said  Lundy  Lake  to  said 
power  plant  of  the  said  defendant. 

VIII. 

That  the  said  acts  of  the  said  defendant  constitute  and  will  con- 
stitute a  nuisance  upon  the  said  lands  of  your  complainant,  and  the 
said  use  so  to  be  made  of  the  said  lands  of  your  complainant  will 
constitute  a  continuing  trespass  and  nuisance,  and  to  prevent  the  said 
use  or  to  compensate  this  plaintiff  for  said  use  in  actions  at  law  would 
necessarily  involve  great  multiplicity  of  suits. 

IX. 

That  the  said  defendant  desires  to  test  the  authority  of  your  com- 
plainant by  and  through  the  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require 
that  it,  the  said  defendant,  shall  obtain  permission  to  construct  the 
said  ditches,  pipe  lines  and  flumes,  and  to  establish  the  said  water- 
way over  the  said  lands  of  this  complainant. 

X. 

That  your  complainant  has  at  no  time  acquiesced  in  the  threatened 
construction  of  the  said  pipe  lines,  ditches,  and  flumes  across  the 
lands  of  your  complainant,  but  has  at  all  times  notified  the  said 
defendant  and  its  officers  and  agents  that  under  no  condition  would 
the  construction  of  the  said  pipe  lines,  ditches,  and  flumes,  and  the 
^d  waterway  over  the  said  lands  of  your  complainant  be  permitted,  / 

unless  authority  and  permission  so  to  construct  the  same  was  first  /  . 

obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States. 
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That  in  defiance  of  the  said  notification  and  in  defiance  of  the  said 
right  of  the  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture  so  to  reguire  the  obtaixiing 
of  the  said  pennission  and  authority,  said  defendant  threatens  and 
will,  unless  restrained  by  this  court,  continue  to  construct  the  said 
waterway  by  means  of  the  said  pipe  lines,  ditches,  and  flumes  over 
the  said  lands  of  your  complainant. 

That  before  this  action  can  be  brought  on  for  hearing  or  deteraaina- 
tion,  the  said  defendant,  unless  restrained  by  an  order  of  this  court, 
will  have  carried  out  and  completed  their  said  intended  work  of  con- 
structing the  said  waterway  by  means  of  said  pipe  Unes,  flumes,  and 
ditches  across  the  said  lands  of  this  complamant,  and  that  if  an 
injunction  is  not  issued  forthwith  or  preliminarily  in  this  cause  and 
pending  the  determination  of  the  same,  the  final  and  ultimate  object 
of  this  suit  will  be  defeated. 

XI. 

Forasmuch  as  your  orator  can  have  no  adequate  relief,  except  in 
this  court,  and  to  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  defendant  may,  if  it 
can,  show  why  your  orator  should  not  have  the  relief  prayed  and 
may  make  a  full  disclosure  and  discovery  of  all  the  matters  aforesaid, 
and  according  to  the  best  and  utmost  of  its  knowledge,  remwnbrance, 
information,  and  belief,  full,  true,  direct,  and  perfect  answer  make  to 
the  matters  hereinbefore  stated  and  charged. 

Wherefore,  your  orator  prays : 

1.  That  pending  the  determination  of  this  cause,  the  court  issue 
its  order  restraining  the  defendant  from  proceeding  in  any  manner 
with  the  construction  of  any  waterway  or  pipe  Tines,  ditches,  or 
flumes  across,  over,  and  upon  the  lands  in  this  bill  of  complaint 
described. 

2.  That  defendant  be  permanently  enjoined  from  conamitting  any 
of  the  said  acts. 

3.  That  complainant  have  such  other  and  further  relief  as  may  be 
proper. 

May  it  please  the  court  to  grant  to  the  United  States  of  America 
the  writ  of  subpoena  issuing  out  and  under  the  seal  of  this  honorable 
court  directed  to  the  defendant  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Co.,  a 
corporation,  on  a  day  certain,  to  be  named  therein,  to  be  and  appear 
before  this  honorable  court  to  answer  all  and  singular  the  premises, 
and  to  stand  and  abide  by  such  other  orders,  directions,  and  decrees 
as  may  be  made  therein. 


Attorney  General  of  tJie  United  States. 

RoBT.  T.  Devlin, 
United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California. 


Assistant  United  States  Attorney  for 

the  Northern  District  of  California, 

Solicitors  for  Complamant. 
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DEMURRER. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern 

District  of  CaUfomia.     United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v. 

Hydro  Electric  Co.  (a  corporation),  defendant. 

The  demurrer  of  Hydro  tJlectric  Co.,  defendant. 

Said  defendant,  by  protestation,  not  confessing  or  acknowledging 
all  or  any  of  the  matters  or  things  in  said  complainant's  bill  con- 
taiaed  to  be  true,  demurs  thereto;  and  for  cause  of  demurrer  shows: 


The  said  bill  of  complaint  does  not  state  facts  suflFicient  to  consti- 
tute any  cause  of  action  against  said  defendant,  or  to  entitle  complain- 
ant to  the  reUef  prayed  for,  or  to  any  relief. 

Wherefore,  and  for  divers  other  causes  of  demurrer  appearing  in 
said  bill,  said  defendant  prays  the  judgment  of  this  honorable  court 
whether  it  shall  be  compelled  to  make  any  further  or  other  answer 
to  said  bill,  and  prays  to  be  hence  dismissed  with  its  costs  herein. 

Campbell,  Metson,  Drew, 
Oatman  &  Mackensie, 
Brennan  &  Lane, 

Attorneys  for  Defendant. 

I,  E.  A.  Lane,  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant  above  named, 
hereby  certify  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  said  demurrer  is  well 
taken  and  ought  to  be  sustamed. 

E.  A.  Lane. 


ANSWER. 


In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern 

District  of  CaUfornia.     United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v. 

Hydro  Electric  Co.  (a  corporation),  defendant. 

Answer  of  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corporation,  the  defendant,  to  the 
bill  of  complaint  of  the  United  States  of  America,  complainant. 

This  defendant  now  and  at  all  times  saving  and  reserving  to  itself 
all  benefit  and  advantage  of  exception  to  the  many  errors,  uncer- 
tainties, imperfections^  and  insufficiencies  in  the  complainant's  said 
bill  of  complaint  contamed,  for  answer  thereto,  or  to  so  much  and  such 
parts  thereof  as  this  defendant  is  advised  it  is  material  or  necessary 
for  it  to  make  answer  to,  says: 

1.  Admits  that  it  is  and  at  all  times  in  the  bill  of  complaint  men- 
tioned was  a  corporation  duly  incorporated,  organized,  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  and  in  this  connection, 
alleges: 

That  it  now  is  and  at  all  times  in  said  bill  of  complaint  alleged  has 
been  by  its  articles  of  incorporation,  among  other  things,  empowered 
to  appropriate,  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  condemn,  hold,  possess,  sell, 
grant,  convey,  and  assign  watersheds,  water  sources,  and  the  right  to 
the  use  of  running  water  flowing  in  rivers  and  streams. 

To  acquire,  purchase,  erect,  construct,  sell,  equip,  operate,  and 
maintain  any  and  all  aqueducts,  flumes,  tunnels,  pipes  and  pipe  lines. 
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reservoirs,  dams,  ditches,  and  other  means  necessary  to  convey  or 
store  water,  and  the  sites  therefor. 

To  hire,  purchase,  sell,  construct,  equip,  operate,  and  maintain 
pumps  and  pumping  plants,  electric  lighting  and  power  plants  and  all 
the  necessary  appurtenances  thereto,  and  to  use  the  power  product 
and  output  thereof  in  its  own  business  and  to  transmit,  lease,  hire, 
distribute,  and  sell  the  same. 

To  secure  rights  of  way  and  franchises  of  any  kind  or  nature  and  to 
exercise  all  the  rights  and  privileges  connected  therewith. 

To  engage  in  the  business  of  mining,  milling,  and  the  reduction  of 
ores,  in  the  irrigation  and  farming  of  lands  and  in  the  furnishing  of 
water  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  owned  by  itself  and  others,  and  to 
do  and  perform  any  and  all  acts  and  transactions  necessary  or  proper 
to  the  lurtherance  of  attainment  of  the  purposes  above  set  out,  or 
any  of  them,  or  incidental  thereto. 

2.  Admits  that  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Hydro  Electric  Co., 
which,  it  alleges,  is  its  true  name. 

3.  Denies  that  complainant  is  or  at  tne  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
bill  of  complaint  herein  mentioned  was  the  owner  of,  or  in  possession 
of,  or  entitled  to  the  possession  of  or  to  the  exclusive  or  any  use  of 
the  lands  in  said  bill  of  complaint  mentioned  and  described. 

Admits  that  said  lands  are  located  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  that  certain  alleged  forest  reserve  known  and  designated  as  the 
Mono  National  Forest  Reserve,  but  denies  that  said  lands  were  duly 
or  regularly  or  lawfully  included  within  said  forest  reserve  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  officers  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  or  otherwise,  and  in  this  connection 
alleges  that  said  lands  are  neither  wholly  nor  in  part  covered  with 
either  timber  or  undergrowth,  and  are  not  such  lands  as  are  capable 
of  forestation,  and  are  not  more  valuable  for  forestation  than  any 
other  purposes,  but  that  said  lands  are,  on  the  contrary,  arid  and 
desert,  without  vegetation  other  than  scant  and  occasional  bunches 
of  sagebrush,  and  alleges  that  the  same  and  adjoining  public  lands 
for  miles  are  of  the  same  character  and  lie  wholly  and  entirely  within 
a  well-defined  and  well-known  mineral  belt  and  zone,  and  are  not, 
nor  ever  have  been,  nor  are  the  adjoining  lands  for  many  miles,  such 
lands  as  might  or  could,  under  the  acts  of  Congress  in  that  behalf 
made  and  provided,  be  lawfully  or  at  all  included  within  the  national- 
forest  reserve. 

4.  Admits  and  alleges  that  it  is  incorporated,  among  other  purposes, 
for  that  of  conducting  and  running  a  power  plant  and  generating  and 
selling  electric  power,  and  that,  in  cariying  out  some  of  the  purposes 
of  its  incorporation  and  business  and  for  the  purposes  of  generating 
power,  it  intends  to  and  is  carrying  water  from  '^Lundy  Lake"  over 
the  lands  in  said  bill  of  complaint  mentioned  and  described  to  a 
power  plant  belonging  to  it. 

5.  Admits  and  alleges  that  in  pursuance  of  its  plans  and  intention 
it  had  begun  the  construction  of,  and  has  constructed,  a  pipe  line  to 
convev  the  waters  from  Lundy  Lake  to  its  power  plant,  as  hereinbe- 
fore alleged;  but  denies  that  it  was  wdthout  right  so  to  do,  and  denies 
that  it  is  without  right  to  the  use  of  the  said  lands  in  said  complaint 
mentioned  and  described,  and  denies  that  it  has  never  received  or 
obtained  permission  for  such  use  of  said  lands,  and  denies  that  no 
permission  or  authority  of  any  kind  had  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of 
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the  bill  of  complaint  herein  been  issued  or  granted  to  it  by  the  Sec- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  other  oiiicer  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  the  United  States,  to  establish  the  said 
waterway  or  to  construct  the  said  pipe  lines  across  said  lands  in  said 
bill  of  complaint  mentioned  and  described;  and  in  this  connection 
allies  that  at  and  prior  to  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint herein  mentioned  defendant  was  rightfully  and  lawfully  upon 
the  lands  in  controversy  and  had  the  lawful  rigfit  to  the  use  thereof 
and  had  been  granted,  and  had  received  and  accepted,  permission 
so  to  cross  and  use  said  lands  by  the  complainant,  the  United  States, 
and  by  its  agents  and  officers  tnereunto  authorized,  under  rules  and 
regulations  by  them  promulgated,  and  that  it  has  constructed  its 
pipe  Une  across  the  lands  in  question  in  full  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  general  rules  and  regulations  upon  this  sub- 
ject promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

6.  Admits  that  it  disputes  with  complainant  the  right  and  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  or  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  to  require 
the  obtaining  of  permission  and  authority  prior  to  and  as  a  condi- 
tion upon  wWch  tne  said  waterway  and  pipe  line  may  be  established 
over  the  said  lands  in  said  bill  of  complaint  mentioned  and  described. 

Admits  that  it  contends,  and  by  and  through  its  officers  and  agents 
has  stated,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
has  not  any  authority  whatsoever  to  require  that  it  shall  not  so  use 
the  said  lands  in  the  said  bill  of  complaint  mentioned  and  described 
unless  permission  and  authority  so  to  do  shall  have  first  been  granted 
and  issued  by  the  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Admits  that  it  claimed  and  does  now  claim  the  right  to  establish 
said  waterway  and  pipe  lines  over  said  lands  and  to  run  water  therein, 
as  it  is  and  has  been  doing  regardless  of  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  duly,  or  otherwise, 
promulgated. 

7.  Admits  that  a  long  time  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  bill  of  complaint 
herein  mentioned  and  described,  it  had  begun  the  actual  construction 
of  a  ditch  Une  across  said  lands  and  the  actual  construction  of  said 

{)ipe  line,  and  that  it  had  large  amounts  of  material  upon  the  said 
ands  for  construction  purposes  and  for  the  construction  of  said  pipe 
line,  and  alleges  that  it  constructed  said  pipe  line  across  said  lands, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  said  bill  it  had  actually  excavated 
all  the  soil  along  said  pipe  line  across  the  land  in  dispute,  and  that  it 
has  constructed  said  ditch  and  pipe  line,  and  it  is  carrying  and  con- 
veying and  intends  to  continue  to  carrj^  and  convey  through  said 
Eipe  fine  across  the  lands  mentioned  and  ilescribed,  the  water  of 
lake  Lundy  to  its  said  power  plant.  Defendant  further  alleges 
that  said  pipe  line  was  fully  and  completely  finished  and  constructed 
under  agreements,  stipulations,  ana  compositions  of  the  parties 
hereto,  and  denies  that  it  ever  has  intended  or  threatened  to  commit 
any  waste  upon  said  lands,  or  that  it  ever  has  committed  said  or  any 
waste  thereon  by  tearing  up  the  soil  or  digging  ditches  thereon,  or 
otherwise. 

8.  Denies  that  the  laying  of  said  pipe  line  upon  said  lands  consti- 
tutes, or  will  constitute,  a  nuisance  or  a  continuing  trespass  and 
nuisance  upon  said  land;  and  denies  that  a  great,  or  otherwise,  mul- 
tipUcity  of  suits  at  law  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  said  use  or  to 
compensate  complainant. 
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9.  Denies  that  it  desires  to  test  the  authority  of  complainant  by 
and  through  its  Secretarj^  of  Agriculture,  to  require  it  to  obtain 
permission  to  construct  or  maintain  the  said  pipe  line  and  establish 
said  waten^a)^  over  the  said  lands  mentione<i  and  described  in  the 
bill  of  complaint  herein  filed,  and  in  this  connection  alleges  that  it 
fully  and  entirely  admits  the  right  of  complainant  to  deal  with  its 
own  land  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  be  advised,  but  denies  that  com- 
plainant has  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  any  rights, 
authority,  or  prerogatives  in  the  premises. 

10.  Denies  that  complainant  has  at  no  time  acquiesced  in  the  con- 
struction of  said  pipe  line  across  said  lands,  and  denies  that  com- 
plainant has,  througn  its  proper  and  lawful  agents,  or  otherwise,  than 
through  certain  agents  and  employees  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  notified  defendant  or  any  of  its  employees 
that  the  proposed  and  intended  construction  of  said  pipe  line  across 
the  said  lands  in  said  bill  of  complaint  mentioned  and  described  would 
not  be  ])ermitted  unless  authority  and  permission  so  to  construct  the 
same  was  first  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States. 

Denies  that  it  is  acting  in  defiance  of  any  rule  or  regulation  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  requiring  any  permission 
to  construct  said  pipe  line  over  the  aforesaid  lands,  but  admits  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  bill  of  complaint  herein,  it  was  acting, 
and  until  restrained,  continuing  to  act  in  defiance  of  notifications  to 
it  made  by  employees  and  agents  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the 
DeT)artment  of  Agriculture. 

Denies  that  complainant  has  no  plain,  speedy,  or  adequate  remedy 
at  law,  and  denies  that  the  rights  of  complainant,  if  any  it  has,  can 
not  be  as  fully,  adequately,  and  completely  protected  in  an  action  at 
law  as  in  a  suit  in  equity. 

And  further  answering  the  bill  of  complaint  herein  filed,  defendant 
alleges: 

t.  That  at  the  time  of  all  the  acts  in  said  bill  complained  of,  and 
prior  thereto,  defendant  and  its  grantors  and  predecessors  in  inter- 
est were,  and  ever  since  have  been,  the  owners  in  fee  of  the  lands 
intended  and  proposed  to  be  and  crossed  by  said  pipe  line  and  entitled 
to  the  exclusive  right  of  possession  thereof,  and  at  all  of  said  times 
defendant  and  its  grantors  and  j)redecessors  in  interest  have  been, 
and  now  are,  in  the  actual  physical  })ossessio  pedis  of  said  lands, 
exercising  acts  of  dominion  and  control  thereover  and  claiming  title 
thereto  as  against  complainant  and  all  others. 

2.  That  at  the  time  of  all  the  acts  complained  of  in  said  bill,  and 
prior  thereto,  defendant  and  its  grantors  and  predecessors  in  interest 
were,  and  ever  since  have  been,  the  ownei's  in  fee  under  and  by  virtue 
of  valid  and  subsisting  mining  locations  duly  and  regularly  had  under 
the  mineral  laws  of  the  United  States  of  the  lands  proposed  and 
intended  to  be  and  crossed  by  said  pipe  line,  and  as  such  ovmers  of 
said  lands  at  all  of  said  times  were  entitled  to  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  use  and  enjoyment  thereof,  and  at  all  of  said  times  have  been, 
and  now  are,  in  the  actual  and  physical  possessio  pedis  thereof, 
claiming  title  thereto  as  against  comj)lainant  and  all  otners. 

3.  That  prior  to  the  acts  com})lained  of  in  the  bill  herein  filed, 
complainant  set  over,  assigned,  ccmveved,  and  granted  unto  defend- 
ant a  right  of  way  and  easement  in  ancl  across  the  lands  in  said  bill  of 
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complaint  mentioned  and  described,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  for 
which  defendant  intended  and  proposed  to,  and  afterwards  did,  con- 
struct said  pipe  line. 

4.  That  prior  to  aU  the  acts  complained  of  the  bill  herein  filed, 
complainant  granted  to  defendant  the  irrevocable  Ucense  and  privi- 
lege to  cross  the  lands  in  said  bill  of  c^)mplaint  mentionecl  and 
described  with  said  pipe  line,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  for  which  said 
pipe  line  was  intended  and  proposed  to  be,  and  afterwards  in  fact, 
constructed. 

5.  That  prior  to  all  acts  in  said  bill  complained  of,  complainant 
granted  to  defendant  a  license  and  privilege  to  cross  the  lands  in  said 
bill  mentioned  and  described  with  its  pipe  line,  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses for  which  said  pipe  hne  was  intended  and  proposed  to  be,  and 
afterwards  in  fact  was  constructed,  and  said  complainant  has  never 
canceled,  annulled,  or  revoked  said  privilege  or  license. 

6.  That  prior  to  the  year  1880  and  long  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  Mono  National  Forest  Reserve  or  any  other  forest  reserve,  pur- 
porting to  include  within  its  exterior  boundaries  the  land  mentioned 
and  described  in  the  bill  of  complaint  herein  filed,  complainant 
assigned,  set  over,  conveved,  and  granted  unto  the  grantors  and  prede- 
cessors in  interest  of  defendant  a  right  of  way  and  easement  over  and 
across  the  lands  in  said  bill  of  complaint  mentioned  and  described 
for  the  same  uses  and  purposes  for  which  said  right  of  way  is  now 
used  and  sought  to  be  used  by  defendant  and  in  j)ursuance  of  said 
grant,  and  under  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  and  long  prior 
to  the  inclusion  of  said  lands  within  any  forest  reservation  defend- 
ant's grantors  and  predecessors  in  interest  constructed  and  main- 
tained across  said  lands  a  water  conduit  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
for  which  said  conduit  is  now  used  and  sought  to  be  used  by  defend- 
ant, and  ever  since  the  construction  of  said  conduit  by  defendant's 
grantors  and  predecessors  in  interest  have  been  in  the  actual,  physi- 
cal possessio  pedis  possession  of  said  right  of  way  covered  by  said 
conauit,  claiming  the  exclusive  right  of  possession  thereto  and  the 
exclusive  right  of  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  and  title  thereto  j  s 
against  complainant  and  all  others. 

7.  That  under  and  by  virtue  of  its  articles  of  incorporation  defend- 
ant is  a  public  utility  corporation,  with  full  and  ample  right  and 
power  of  condemnation  of  private  property  for  a  puolic  use  upon 
payment  of  a  just  compensation.  That  the  purpose  for  which  said 
pipe  line  was  laid  over  the  lands  mentioned  and  described  in  the 
bill  of  complaint  herein  filed  is,  among  other  things,  that  of  generat- 
ing electric  power  to  be  used  in  the  lighting  of  the  towns  of  Bodie, 
Aurora,  and  Lucky  Boy  and  to  be  sold  to  the  owners  and  operators  of 
mining  claims  in  and  around  said  towns  for  the  operation  of  said  mines. 
And  said  pipe  line  has  in  fact  been  laid  over  and  across  said  lands, 
and  the  water  therethrough  conveyed  has  been  and  now  is  for  use 
and  applied,  among  other  things,  to  the  purposes  last  aforesaid. 

8.  Tnat  the  pipe  line  mentioned  and  described  in  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint herein  filed,  the  construction  of  which  it  is  herein  sought  to 
enjoin  and  which  has  been  fully  and  completely  constructed  and 
finished,  lies  wholly  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  certain  mines 
and  mining  claims  regularly  and  duly  located  by  defendant  and  its 
grantors  and  predecessors  in  interest,  and  the  purposes  for  which  said 
pipe  line  was  constructed  and  for  which  its  continued  use  and  main- 
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tenaiice  is  sought  are,  amon^  other  thmgs,  to  operate,  prospect, 
develop,  and  mine  the  aforesaid  mining  claims  upon  which  said  pipe 
line  now  is  constructed  and  upon  whicn  it  is  intended  hereafter  to  be 
maintained,  and  said  pipe  line  is  necessary  for  the  actual  prospecting, 
developing,  operation,  and  mining  of  said  claims. 

9.  Defendant  is  advised  and  therefore  alleges  that  being  in  actual, 
open,  notorious,  and  exclusive  possession  of  the  lands  covered  and 
traversed  by  said  pipe  Une,  under  claim  of  title  thereto  as  against 
complainant  and  all  others,  and  inasmuch  as  at  all  the  times  in  said 
bill  of  complaint  mentioned  it  was  and  ever  since  has  been  exerciaing 
acts  of  dominion  and  control  over,  in,  and  upon  the  said  lands  crossea 
and  traversed  by  said  pipe  line  as  aforesaid,  it  is  entitled,  under  the 
seventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  as  to  the  matters  and  things  at  issue  between 
complainant  and  itself,  and  that  the  above-entitled  honorable  court 
is  without  jurisdiction  upon  its  equity  side,  under  said  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  grant  the  reUei  in  said  bill  of 
complaint  prayed  for,  and  in  this  coimection  said  seventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  specially  pleaded 
in  bar  of  the  right  of  complainant  to  the  relief  herein  sought. 

10.  Defendant  alleges  tnat  it  was  af  all  of  the  times  in  the  bill  of 
complaint  mentioned  and  long  prior  thereto  in  the  actual,  open,  noto- 
rious, adverse,  and  exclusive  possession  of  all  of  the  lands  covered  and 
traversed  by  said  ditch  and  pipe  line  described  in  said  bill  of  com- 
plaint and  was  at  all  of  said  times  in  the  said  actual,  open,  adverse, 
notorious,  and  exclusive  possession  under  claim  of  title  thereto  aa 
against  the  complainant  and  all  others. 

Defendant  further  alleges  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  all  of  the 
times  in  said  bill  of  complaint  mentioned,  and  ever  since  continuously 
ha*s  been,  exercising  exclusive  acts  of  dominion  and  control  over,  in, 
and  upon  the  said  lands  crossed  and  traversed  by  said  ditch  and  pipe 
Une  as  aforesaid,  it  is  entitled  under  the  seventh  amendment  to  tne 
Constitution  of  tne  United  States  to  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  as  to  the 
matters  and  things  at  issue  between  the  complainant  and  itself,  and 
further  alleges  that  the  above-entitled  honorable  court  is  without 
jurisdiction  herein  to  grant  the  reUef  in  said  bill  of  complaint  prayed 
for,  and  in  this  connection  said  seventh  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  hereby  specially  pleaded  in  bar  of  the 
right  of  complainant  to  the  relief  herein  sought. 

11.  This  defendant  further  pleads  to  said  bill  of  complaint  and 
alleges  that  the  said  complainant  has  at  no  time  commenced  an  action 
at  law  against  this  defendant  and  that  there  is  not  now  pending  and 
that  there  never  has  been  an  action  at  law  commenced  m  any  court 
by  the  said  complainant  against  this  defendant,  and  that  therefore 
no  bill  in  equity  can  prevail  in  this  honorable  court,  and  that  for  the 
reasons  above  stated  this  bill  of  eauity  can  not  be  maintained  in  this 
honorable  court  because  the  said  bill  is  not  ancillary  to  an  action  at 
law  in  this  or  any  other  court. 

And  this  defendant  denies  all  and  all  manner  of  unlawful  combina- 
tion and  confederacy  wherewith  it  is  by  the  said  bill  charged ;  without 
this  there  is  no  other  matter,  cause,  or  thing  in  said  complainant's 
said  bill  of  complaint  contained  material  or  necessary  for  this  defend- 
ant to  make  answer  to  and  not  herein  and  hereby  well  and  sufficiently 
answered,  confessed,  traversed,  and  avoided  or  denied,  is  true,  to  the 
knowledge  or  beUef  of  this  defendant ;  and  denies  that  this>compkin- 
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ant  is  entitled  to  any  injunction  or  any  other  relief  whatever  because 
of  anything  in  said  bill  of  complaint;  and  submits  for  the  reasons 
hereinbefore  stated  and  set  forth  that  the  complainant  is  not  entitled 
to  any  reUef  whatsoever  against  this  defendant. 

All  of  which  matters  and  things  this  defendant  is  readv  and  willing 
to  aver,  maintain,  and  prove  as  this  honorable  court  shall  direct :  and 
humbly  prays  to  be  hence  dismissed  with  its  reasonable  costs  and 
charges  in  this  behalf  most  wrongfully  sustained. 

Hydro  Electric  Co. 

Attest : 

[seal.]  W.  N.  Chatfield, 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Metson,  Drew  &  MacKenzie» 
E.  A.  Lane, 
Albert  Fink, 

Solicitors  for  Defendant, 

United  States  of  America, 

State  of  California,  County  of  Mono,  ss: 
W.  N.  Chatfield  makes  solemn  oath  and  says:  That  he  is  an  officer, 
to  wit,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  the  corporation 
defendant  in  the  above-entitled  action.  So  much  of  the  foregoing 
answer  as  concerns  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  said  defendant  corpora- 
tion is  true  to  the  best  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  so  much  thereof 
as  concerns  the  acts  or  deeds  of  any  other  person  or  persons  I  believe 
to  be  true. 

W.  N.  Chatfield. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  June,  1911. 
[seal.]  a.  Lazard, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Mono  County, 

State  of  California. 

No.  15210.  In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuity 
Northern  District  of  California.  United  States  of  America,  com- 
plainant, V,  Hydro  Electric  Co.  (a  corporation),  defendant. 

Replication  to  answer  and  plea  of  Hydro  Electric  Co. 

This  replicant,  saving  and  reserving  to  itself  all  and  all  manner  of 
advantage  of  .exception  which  may  be  had  and  taken  to  the  manifold 
errors,  uncertainties,  and  insufficiencies  of  the  answer  and  plea  of  said 
defendant,  for  replication  thereunto  saith  that  it  does  and  will  ever 
maintain  and  prove  its  said  bill  to  be  true,  certain  and  sufficient  in  the 
law  to  be  answered  unto  by  said  defendant,  and  that  the  answer  and 
plea  of  said  defendant  is  very  uncertain,  evasive,  and  insufficient  in 
the  law  to  be  replied  unto  by  this  replicant;  without  this,  that  any 
other  matter  or  thing  in  the  said  answer  and  plea  contained  material 
or  effectual  in  the  law  to  be  replied  unto,  and  not  herein  and  hereby 
well  and  sufficiently  replied  unto,  confessed  or  avoided,  traversed  or 
denied,  is  true;  all  which  matters  and  things  this  replicant  is  ready 
to  aver,  maintain,  and  prove  as  this  honorable  court  shall  direct,  and 
humbly  as  in  and  by  its  said  bill  it  has  already  prayed. 

RoBT.  T.  Devlin, 
United  States  Attorney,  Solicitor  for  Complainai^q^Q 
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In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit, 
Northern  District  of  California.  United  States  of  America,  plain^ 
tiff,  V.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  defendant. 

Tuesday,  September  6,  1910,  Wednesday,  September  7,  1910, 
Friday,  September  9,  1910. 

Reference  to  Hon.  H.  M.  Wright  to  take  testimony  and  pass  upon 
the  Question  as  to  whether  a  preliminary  iniunction  shoum  issu?. 

(Clement  Bennett,  United  States  Official  Reporter.) 

Appearances:  George  Clark,  Esq.,  assistant  United  States  attorney 
for  tlie  United  States;  J.  C.  Campbell,  Esq.,  and  E.  A.  Lane,  Esq.,  for 
the  defendant. 

The  Master.  The  testimony  in  this  case  will  be  taken  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  an  order  will  be  made  that  the  cost  of  the  original 
transcript  be  divided.  Will  you  state  for  my  information,  Mr. 
Clark,  the  nature  of  the  proceedings? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  nature  of  the  proceedings  is  this:  The  Govern- 
ment owns  certain  land  which  is  described  in  paragraph  3  of  the 
complaint,  the  south  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of^  section  14, 
and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  14, 
township  2  north,  range  25  east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian.  This 
land  is  now  a  part  of  the  Mono  National  Forest  Reserve.  It  was 
placed  in  the  reserve  some  time  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this 
action.  The  defendant,  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  is  a  corporation, 
and  it  is  seeking  to  establish  and  maintain  a  pipe  line  across  and 
over  this  tract  of  land. 

The  Government  takes  the  position  that  the  defendant  has  no 
right  whatsoever  to  cross  the  land  with  its  pipe  hne  or  with  any  ditch 
or  flume,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  running  its  power  plant  and 
generating  power  or  for  any  other  purpose;  that  the  Government  is 
the  owner  of  the  property,  and  the  defendant  threatens  to  go  on  it 
and  construct  its  pipe  line  and  its  ditches  upon  the  land  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  any  right  and  in  defiance  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  which  department 
the  national  forests  are  run. 

I  think  that  statement  will  suflice  to  explain  the  exact  position 
here. 

From  the  aflidavits  I  gather  that  it  is  the  position  of  the  defendant 
in  the  case  that  it  has  established  upon  these  lands  and  owns  certain 
mineral  locations;  that  the  ditch  has  already  been  dug;  that  the 
damage  will  not  be  great;  that  the  power  will  be  of  advantage  to  it 
and  to  those  engaged  in  mining;  and  that  it  will  enable  mining  opera- 
tions which  otherwise  could  not  be  carried  out.  I  will  state  that 
some  reference  is  made  in  the  affidavits  to  a  ditch  called  the  Old 
Golito  Mining  Ditch. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  the  dotted  ditch. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  what  these  gentlemen  will  seek  to 
establish  with  reference  to  that  ditch.  The  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  if  there  ever  was  a  ditch  there  it  was  abandoned  about 
1902  or  earlier  than  that. 

The  Master.  Have  any  admissions  been  made  by  the  parties  as 
to  any  of  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Just  as  soon  as  tliis  witness  is  sworn  I  will  take  that  up. 
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H.  P.  Dechant  called  for  the  United  States;  sworn. 

Mr.  Lane.  Before  the  witness  testifies,  I  desire  to  make  the  objec- 
tions against  the  introduction  of  any  evidence  by  the  complainant 
in  this  case  upon  the  ground  that  the  bill  of  complaint  utterly  fails  to 
state  any  cause  of  action;  utterly  fails  to  state  any  rule  or  alleee  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  utterly  rails  to 
allege  that  the  promulgation  of  any  such  rule  or  the  approval  thereof. 

The  Master.  I  overrule  the  oojections  and  you  can  note  your 
exceptions. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  presume,  that  the  defendant  is  a 
corporation  duly  incorporated,  organized  and  existing  ever  since 
May  12,  1910. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  correct. 

The  Master.  A  corporation  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  it  be  admitted  that  the  Grovernment  owns  the 
land  described  in  paragraph  3  of  the  complaint  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  Government  owns  the 
legal  title,  but  with  this  qualification,  that  it  holds  the  same  in  trust 
for  the  defendant  corporation  in  this  case  under  the  mining  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  here,  Mr.  Lane,  a  certified  copy  of  the  plat 
book  of  the  proper  land  oflice  showing  the  status  of  this  land  in  the 
Land  Office,  the  status  of  the  land  with  respect  to  its  being  public  or 

Srivate.  I  am  going  to  oU'er  that  to  show  it  is  public  land,  and  you 
ave  no  legal  title  yet. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  have  just  admitted  that;  that  as  far  as  the  Land 
Office  records  will  show  the  title  is  clear  in  the  United  States. 

ilr.  Clark.  I  have  this  certified  copy  here  and  I  will  put  it  in  as 
''Government's  Exhibit  No.  1." 

Mr.  Lane.  It  may  not  be  very  material,  but  that  is  not  legal 
evidence.     It  is  not  certified  under  seal  at  all. 

The  Master.  I  do  not  see  it  will  show  anything  more  than  what 
you  have  admitted  already,  that  it  is  Grovernment  land,  if  you  have 
got  a  mineral  location  on  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  accepting  his  admission,  but  I  want  that  in. 

(The  certified  copy  is  marked  '* Government's  Exhibit  No.  l.'O 

I  have  a  certified  copy  of  the  plat  book  and  I  thought  I  would  just 
offer  it,  too.     This  shows  the  land  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  not  certified  either,  but  there  will  not  be  any 
objection  made. 

Ihe  Master.  Do  you  offer  that  last  document? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

The  Master.  Let  it  be  admittetl  as  Government's  Exhibit  No.  2. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  it,  Mr.  Lane? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  should  Uke  an  informal  objection  with  an  exception 
to  the  ruling. 

The  Master.  Let  your  objection  be  noted.  The  document  will  be 
admitted  and  an  exception  taken. 

(The  certified  copy  of  the  plat  book  is  marked  ^'Government's 
Exhibit  No.  2.") 
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By  Mr.  Clark: 

1.  Q.  Mr.  Dechant,  what  position  do  you  hold? — A.  Law  oflBcer 
in  the  Forest  Service. 

2.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  such?— A.  Since  February,  1909. 

3.  Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  in 
a  measure  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

4.  Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  forest  reserve  this  particular  tract  of 
land  is  located? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Mono  National  Forest. 

5.  Q.  When  was  the  fii*st  order  made  that  had  any  bearing  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  forest  reserve  which  includes  this  land  ? — 
A.  It  was  made  in  January,  1904,  a  withdrawal  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  withdrawing  the  land  for  forest  purposes. 

6.  Q.  Then  what  followed  ? — A.  Then  the  forest  was  estab- 
lished. This  particular  tract  in  question  was  included  within  the 
Stanislaus  National  Forest  in  September,  1906,  and  there  was  also  a 
further  proclamation  enlarging  the  area  of  the  Stanislaus  again  in- 
cluding this  land  in  that  area  of  October,  1907.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  days  of  the  month.  Then  on  July  1,  1908,  the  President, 
by  Executive  order,  created  Mono  National  Forest  out  of  several 
other  forests  in  that  vicinity,  among  which  was  the  Stanislaus,  the 
Sierra,  and  some  others,  I  don't  remember  the  names;  that  this  land 
be  taken  out  of  the  Stanislaus  and  by  that  order  incorporated  in  the 
Mono  National  Forest.  Then  by  a  further  proclamation  again 
reestablishing  the  Mono  National  Forest  this  land  was  again  included, 
proclamation  of  March  2,  1909. 

7.  Q.  Just  explain  to  the  court  the  meaning  of  that  first  order 
that  was  made  with  respect  to  this  land;  what  was  its  object  and 
effect.  I  am  calling  for  a  legal  conclusion  in  regard  to  this.  I  am 
simply  doing  this  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  Why  not  let  us  admit  that  was  withdrawn  preUminarily 
and  was  afterwards  regularly  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  to  be  a  national  forest 
reservation  ?     I  think  that  will  cover  it. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

8.  Q.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it,  Mr.  Dechant  ?-  -A.  Yes. 
Mr.  Clark.  We  will  take  that  admission. 

The  Witness.  That  is,  Mr.  Lane  admits  it  was  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  entry  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Lane.  Except  mineral  land. 

The  Witness.  The  withdrawal  for  forest  purposes  withdrew  it 
from  all  forms  of  entry  until  it  was  established  as  a  national  forest. 
Then  it  was  open  to  niineral  entry. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  legal  question. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  that  is  not  the  fact. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

9 .  Q.  These  lands  were  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

10.  Q.  That  the  lands  are  not  then  open  to  any  form  of  entry  even 
for  mineral  purposes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

n.  Q.  Pending  a  determination  of  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
shall  be  finally  included  in  the  forest  reserve? — A.  Or  remain  public 
lands. 
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12.  Q.  It  is  also  a  fact  after  lands  are  placed  in  a  national  forest 
they  are^not  subject  to  ordinary  forms  of  entry,  although  they  are 
subject  to  mineral  location  if  mineral  is  discovered  ? — A.  And  entries 
uncler  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  which  is  called  the  forest  homestead 
law. 

13.  Q.  Now,  Mr.  Dechant,  do  you  know,  as  the  law  officer,  whether 
any  effort  was  made  by  the  defendant,  through  its  officers,  to  obtain 
leave  to  cross  this  land  of  the  Government  before  this  suit  was 
begun? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  ought  to  be  a  yes  or  no  answer. 
A.  I  shall  have  to  explain. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

14.  Q.  Answer  yes  or  no. 

The  Master.  And  then  explain* 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

15.  Q.  Were  any  proceedings  of  any  kind  had — answer  that  yes 
or  no — that  you  know  of  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  permission  of 
the  Government  to  cross  this  land  with  a  pipe  line  or  ditch  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

16.  Q.  How  long  before  this  bill  of  complaint  was  filed  was  it  that 
you  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  defendant  was  desirous  of 
crossing  this  land  by  a  ditch  and  pipe  line  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  objected  to.  It  is  not  shown  that  the  witness 
knew  anything  at  all  about  the  matter.  He  has  not  qualified  that 
he  knows;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not. 

The  Master.  I  overrule  the  objection. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  Will  you  read  the  question  ? 

(The  reporter  reads  the  question.) 

Mr.  Lane.  In  that  connection  perhaps  you  may  not  have  in  mind 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Dechant  is  located  here  m  San  Francisco,  150  miles 
awav,  and  that  he  has  not  shown  that  the  defendant  came  to  him 
or  tnat  he  knew  anything  about  it,  and  there  is  not  any  foundation 
for  any  knowledge  at  all  (»n  the  subject. 

The  Master.  It  will  go  in  just  in  that  way  and  with  just  that  much 
weight. 

Mr.  Lane.  Very  well. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

16.  Q.  Did  any  of  the  officers  call  at  your  office  in  San  Francisco 
with  reference  to  this  matter? — A.  None  of  these  officers,  unless  you 
speak  of  Mr.  Lane  as  an  officer  of  the  company. 

17.  Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  getting  at.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lane  did 
call  at  your  office  some  time  before  the  bill  of  complaint  was  filed  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

18.  Q.  How  long  was  it  before  ? — A.  According  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  it  was  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  part  of  June. 

19.  Q.  Of  this  year  ?— A.  Of  this  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  go  into  that  a  little.  I  think  some  point  is 
going  to  be  made  that  the  Government  did  not  assert  its  rights 
promptly  in  this  matter. 
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20.  Q.  Whom  did  Mr.  Lane  state  that  he  represented? — A.  He 
said  that  he  represented — probably  I  had  better  explain  first  how  I 
came  to  speak  to  him  about  it.  Mr.  Maul  wrote  to  me  that  a  certain 
company  was  going  to  build  a  pipe  line. 

Mr  Clark    we  admit  that  it  is  not  the  best  e\'idence 
Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  aU  hearsay. 
Mr.  Clark.  We  admit  that. 

21.  Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  what  you  discussed  with  Mr.  Lane. — ^A.  I 
spoke  to  him  about  it  and  asked  him  if  he  represented  that  company, 
which  I  understood  he  did.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Metson  had  spoken 
to  him  about  representing  the  company,  but  he  was  not  sure  whether 
he  would  be  retained. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  may  all  go  out. 

22.  Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  subject  at  that  time.  If  not  at 
that  time,  when  was  the  first  discussion  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Lane 
with  respect  to  their  obtaining  a  right  of  way  across  this  land  for  a 
pipe  line  and  ditch? — A.  That  was  along  in  the  first  part  of  June; 
that  is  when  I  asked  Mr.  Lane  whether  they  were  going  to  consent  to 
take  out  a  permit  or  whether  a  civil  suit  would  have  to  oe  brought  to 
determine  the  rights  of  the  parties  thereto. 

23.  Q.  At  that  time  did  Mr.  Lane  appear  to  represent  the  defendant 
in  the  case?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell    I  object  to  that,  as  to  what  he  appeared  to  do. 

By  Mr  Clark: 

24.  Q.  Did  he  state  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  that. 

A.  I  don^t  remember  that  he  said  he  came  in  respect  to  the  Hydro 
Electric  Power  Co.  or  the  Hydro  Electric  Co. 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  that. 
Mr.  Clark.  We  consent  that  that  may  go  out. 

25.  O.  What  I  want,  Mr.  Dechant,  is  the  discussion  between  your- 
self ana  Mr.  Lane  the  first  time  in  which  Mr.  Lane  did  say  he  came 
to  talk  to  you  about  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  and  in  which  the  obtaining 
of  a  pernut  was  discussed  between  you  two  men. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  understand  we  have  to  save  aU  these  exceptions. 
You  can  not  prove  agency  by  the  declaration  of  the  agent.  You  must 
prove  it  by  some  independent  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  call  Mr.  Lane  later.  I  had  an  idea  that  he  would 
admit  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  not  asked  for  any  admission. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  had  an  idea  you  would  when  I  commenced  asking 
these  questions. 

Mr.  Lane.  All  this  practically  could  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  aid  you  first  represent  the  company  in  your  dis- 
cussion or  talks  with  Mr.  Dechant,  the  law  officer  of  the  forest  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  According  to  my  best  recollection,  I  did  not  represent 
the  company  till — ^I  had  no  talk  with  Mr.  Dechant  after  I  had  been 
retained  by  the  company  in  this  case  until  after  the  threats  of  arrest 
were  made  by  the  forest  officer,  which  was  about  one  week  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  suit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  admit  that  while  yet  uncertain  as  to  whether 
you  would  be  their  representative  in  this  matter,  you  did  talk  with 
Mr.  Dechant  about  the  obtaining  of  a  permit,  and  that  subsequent  to 
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those  talks  you  did  confer  with  the  attorney  or  officials  of  the  Hydro 
Electric  Co.  and  explain  to  them  the  position  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter;  that  tne  Government's  position  was  that  you  had  no 
right  and  had  to  obtain  a  permit  to  cross  the  land? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  would  admit  it  if  it  was  true.  I  think  it  is  not.  My 
first  conference  witli  Mr.  Dechant  was  at  his  request.  He  came  to  me 
for  advice.  I  told  him  at  once  I  had  informally  advised  with  the 
defendant,  but  was  not  retained  and  could  not  advise  him  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  admit  you  explained  the  Government's  per- 
mission with  respect  to  your  right  to  cross  this  land  by  the  1st  day  of 
June,  1910? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  that.  It  would  not  make  any  diflfer- 
ence  what  the  Government's  position  was.  It  is  a  question  of  law  and 
a  question  of  equity  as  to  what  the  rights  were.  Any  explanation 
that  the  officer  or  attorney  for  the  company  might  say  could  not 
change  the  status. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  but  between  the  time  of  Mr.  Lane's  talk,  as  I 
understand,  and  the  conmiencement  of  this  suit  they  did  get  this 
ditch  dug.  We  claim  thay  had  full  notice  that  the  department  con- 
sidered they  must  get  a  permit  to  cross  this  land. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  might  put  that  on  this  ground,  not  that  there  is  any 
laches  to  impute  to  the  Government.  1  consider  it  well-settled  law 
that  laches  can  not  hardly  ever  be  imputed  to  the  Government.  The 
fact  set  forth  in  the  affidavits  is  merely  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  continuation  of  the  work  after  the  commencement 
of  the  suit  would  not  work  any  damage  to  the  Government. 

The  Master.  If  there  is  anything  before  me  tolrule  on  I  have  for- 
gotten it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  Mr.  Dechant. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Lane  : 

1.  X  Q.  Mr.  Dechant,  is  it  your  opinion,  as  a  law  officer,  that  the 
mineral  laws  of  the  United  States  are  not  in  full  force  and  eflFect  with 
reference  to  national-forest  lands? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  take  that 
position. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  Might  I  explain  that  ? 

The  Master.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  issue  between  you  on 
that  point,  as  I  understand  it,  is.  The  defense  is  that  during  the 
period  of  the  Secretary's  withdrawal  they  were  likewise  open  to 
mineral  location,  and  the  Government  claims  they  were  not  so. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  temporary  withdrawal. 

By  the  Master: 

2.  X  Q.  During  the  time  of  the  temporary  withdrawal  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior? — A.  After  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
establishing  anything  as  a  forest  they  oecame  open  by  entry  to  the 
act  of  June  4,  1907. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

3.  X  Q.  The  first  entries  were  made  after  that  date. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Our  contention  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

or  no  person,  except  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  can  change  the 
mineral  law. 
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The  Master.  Is  there  any  issue  upon  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  No,  there  will  be  no  issue  upon  that.  The  temporary 
withdrawal  as  a  matter  of  law  does  not  have  the  efiFect  of  withdrawing 
from  the  first  entry  for  the  reason  that  the  temporary  withdrawal  is 
measured  in  its  scope  and  effect  by  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made. 
It  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  a  forest.  Since  the  forests  are  open  to 
mineral  entry  therefore  the  preliminary  withdrawal  is  also  subject  to 
mineral  entry. 

Fred  B.  Clark  called  for  the  United  States;  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

1.  Q.  What  is  your  age  and  occupation,  Mr.  Clark? — A.  Age  42; 
assistant  forest  ranger  in  the  Forest  Service. 

2.  Q.  With  what  particular  national  forest  are  you  connected  ? — A. 
With  the  Mono. 

3.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  work  ? — A.  On  that  parti- 
cular forest  ? 

4.  Q.  Yes. — A.  Since  April  1,  1907 — excuse  me,  1908.  I  went  into 
the  service  on  August  1,  1907. 

5.  Q.  Do  you  have  any  duties  to  perform  with  respect  to  receiving 
applications  for  permission  to  cross  Government  land  within  nation^ 
forests  with  ditch  lines  and  pipe  lines  for  power  purposes  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

6.  Q.  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  in 
that  line  with  respect  to  crossing  the  land  in  controversy  in  this  case, 
the  south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  14,  and  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  14  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  we  ever  made  any  appli- 
cation.    There  is  no  issue  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  show  that  last  vear  they  spoke  to  this  man 
about  getting  permission,  and  plastered  tKese  locations  on  the  mineral 
land  since,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  Government's  rights,  that  they 
should  obtain  this  permission,  and  they  did  this,  and  this  suit  was  not 
brought  without  their  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment's nosition  was  at  all  stages  that  they  must  obtain  the  permission. 

Mr.  (Jampbell.  The  rights  of  these  parties  is  settled  by  the  law. 
We  will  give  them  the  aomission  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  can  also  admit  that  members  of  this  corporation 
discussed  with  various  people,  including  Mr.  Clark,  the  tentative 
proposition  of  putting  in  this  power  plant  as  early  as  December,  1909, 
or  January,  1910. 

Mr.  Clark.  Before  that. 

Mr.  Lane.  It  might  have  been  before  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  say  the  mineral  locations  are  not  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Lane.  Let  us  go  to  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  can  show  you  put  your  mineral  locations  on  after 
you  came  and  talked  about  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  have  admitted  we  came  and  talked  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  show  when  you  did. 

The  Master.  I  will  allow  the  question. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

Mr.  Clark.  Read  the  question  Mr.  Reporter. 

(The  reporter  reads  the  question.) 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  the  question  as  irrelevant  and 
immaterial. 
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By  Mr.  Clark: 

7.  Q.  Answer  the  question. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Ask  him  when. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  will. 

Mr.  Lane.  When  and  where  and  who  was  present? 
A.  Not  as  the  Hydro  Electric  Co. 

By  Mr.  Clark  : 

8.  Q.  Well,  with  whom  ?— A.  I  had  with  Mr.  Cain  for  the  Cain  Con- 
solidated Mining  Co. 

9.  Q.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  that;  it  is  not  with  the  defendant  or 
any  of  its  officers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  admit  that  Mr.  Cain  subsequently  became  an 
officer  of  this  company  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  He  has  an  affidavit  here  as  an  officer  of  this  company. 

The  Master.  Let  it  go  in  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  Mr.  Cain  wrote  to  me  to  come  to  Bodie  in  November  of  last  year; 
that  he  wanted  to  see  about  this  matter;  I  went  there  and  went 
over  his  maps  and  papers  with  him,  and  made  out  an  appHcation,  rec- 
ommended and  sent  it  to  the  supervisor  at  Gardnerville. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

10.  Q.  What  supervisor  ? — A.  Mr.  Maule. 

11.  Q.  An  iqpplication  for  what? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The   application   is    the   best   evidence;  it   is   in 
writing. 
Mr.  Clark.  We  concede  it  is. 

12.  Q.  Did  you  and  he  discuss  the  matter  of  his  applying  for  leave 
to  cross  this  land  with  a  pipe  line  or  ditch  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  all  subject  to  the  same  objection  and  excep- 
tion. 
The  Master.  Yes. 
A.  We  did. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

13.  Q.  What  was  said  by  him  and  said  by  you  upon  that  occa- 
sion ? — A.  We  looked  over  the  status  of  the  land  they  were  going  to 
cross  with  this  pipe  line,  and  we  found  that  with  the  status  we  had, 
as  near  as  we  could  tell,  this  particular  part  was  the  only  part  of 
vacant  Govemm^it  land;  he  then  apphed  for  the  permit.  At  that 
time  he  mack  no  claim  of  any  kind  to  it. 

14.  Q.  What  month  was  that? — A.  In  November. 

15.  Q.  Who  was  present  upon  that  occasion? — A.  I  don't  quite 
remember.  It  was  done  in  Mr.  Cain's  bank  in  Bodie.  There  wore 
quite  a  number  around  there.  Our  discussion  was  generally  private; 
generally  so. 

16.  Q.  After  that  occasion  did  you  have  any  talk  with  any  other 
man  who  is  now  an  officer  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  I  think,  before 
they  filed  their  articles  of  incorporation  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  same  objection. 

A.  I  did;  with  Mr.  Dieter,  whom  I  presume  is  a  member  of  the 
Hydro  Electric  Co. 
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Mr.  Clark.  What  relation  does  he  sustain  to  the  company  at  the 
present  time,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Secretary  and  treasurer. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

17.  Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  had  that  talk? — A.  I  was  at  Mr. 
Hammond^s  store  at  ^lono  Lake. 

18.  Q.  Is  that  a  town  not  far  from  this  place  ? — ^A.  Close  to  it. 

19.  Q.  The  first  talk  was  not  far  from  this  place  ? — A.  The  first  talk 
with  Mr.  Cain  was  in  Bodie. 

20.  Q.  How  far  is  that  away? — A.  About  18  miles. 

21.  Q.  Coming  dowTi  to  this  talk  with  Mr.  Dieter,  when  did  that 
occur? — A.  The  forepart  of  June;  I  beUeve  it  was  on  June  5. 

22.  Q.  What  was  said  by  him  and  said  by  you  upon  that  occa- 
sion ? — A.  I  had  been  up  where  the  work  was  gomg  on  the  day  before 
and  saw  the  men  grading  for  the  pipe  line  were  getting  pretty  close 
to  the  Government  land.  On  that  aate  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Cain  a  letter, 
informing  him  that  he  would  have  to  secure  a  permit  if  he  intended  to 
comply  with  the  regulations,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  admit  the  writing  of  that  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.     I  can  find  out. 

The  Witness.  The  next  day  I  met  Mr.  Dieter  at  Hammond's  store 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  arrangements  to  take  out  a  permit 
to  cross  that  land,  and  he  told  me  they  did  not  intend  to  take  out  a 
permit.  He  said  they  had  certain  rights  upon  this  ground  which 
they  claimed  they  could  cross  over  it  with.  I  then  asked  him  what 
the  rights  were.  He  said  they  claimed  certain  mineral  rights  and 
rights  to  an  old  ditch  that  was  there. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

23.  O.  Was  anything  else  said? — A.  That  was  about  all  that  was 
said;  all  that  I  can  remember  that  was  said.  He  did  not  go  any 
further  into  it  with  me. 

24.  Q.  Was  anything  said  upon  the  occasion  by  you  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  would  insist  on  their  obtaining  permission  to 
cross  that  ground  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  object  to  that  upon  the  same  ground.  It  is  abso- 
lutely; immaterial  what  this  man  said  about  the  Government's 
insisting. 

The  Master.  The  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  There  was  one  point;  while  Mr.  Dieter  and  I  were  talking  before 
he  left,  I  told  him  not  to  go  upon  the  Government  land  without 
permission. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

25.  Q.  You  did  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

26.  Q.  Had  you  theretofore  told  the  men  who  were  working  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  land  that  they  must  not  go  upon  the  Grovemment  land  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Objected  to  as  incompetent,  what  he  told  the  men. 

The  Master.  The  same  ruling. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  I  told  them  that  according  to  the  regulations  they  could  not  go. 
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By  Mr.  Clark: 

27.  Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  officials  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Co. 
who  were  there  supervising  this  work  or  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
naanager? — A.  I  believe  Mr.  Poole  is. 

28.  Q.  Was  he  there  at  the  time  you  told  the  men  ? — A.  He  was  not. 

29.  Q.  After  you  had  this  talk  with  Mr.  Dieter,  did  you  converse 
with  any  of  the  men  there  engaged  in  the  work  or  with  any  officer 
of  this  company  with  respect  to  tlie  position  of  the  Government  as  to 
their  crossing  tliis  land  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Can  all  this  be  made  under  one  objection  without 
specifically  pointing  it  out  ?- 
The  Master.  Yes. 
Mr.  Campbell.  And  exception. 
The  Master.  Yes. 
A.  I  did  after  they  commenced  to  construct  the  pipe  line. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

30.  Q.  You  mean  the  pipe  line  upon  the  Government  land? — A. 
Upon  the  Government  land;  yes. 

31.  Q.  When  was  that?— A.  That  was  on  the  3d  of  August. 
The  Master.  Of  this  year? — A.  Of  this  year. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

32.  Q.  All  these  things  occurred  between  November  last  year  and 
the  present  ? — A.  And  tne  present  time. 

33.  Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  McCone, 
who  was  connected  with  this  company? — A.  I  did;  I  think  in  August 
of  last  year. 

Mr.  UAMPBELL.  I  think  you  must  be  in  error. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

34.  Q.  Is  there  a  man  named  McCone  connected  with  this  com- 
pany at  the  present  time  ? — A.  That  is  the  Cain  Consolidated  Co. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  McCone   has    not   anything  to  do  with    this 
cornpany. 
Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

35.  Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Burke? — A.  I  do. 

36.  Q.  What  is  his  first  name  ? — A.  Francis. 

37.  Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

38.  Q.  When? 

Mr.  Lane.  We  object  to  that.     No  connection  is  shown. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  if  Mr.  Burke  is  not  an  engineer 
serving  this  company  at  the  present  time  ? 
Mr.  Lane.  He  may  be;  I  do  not  believe  he  is. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

39.  Q.  Was  Mr.  Burke  working  for  this  company  ?  Could  you  see 
him  there  on  the  ground  working  for  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  would  not  make  any  difference. 

A.  I  can  not  say  I  ever  actually  saw  him  working  for  the  company. 
I  gave  him  some  notes  and  things  of  that  land  when  ne  went  to  survey. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  might  state  his  connection,  if  you  wish.  As  I  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Burke  s  connection  has  been  only  that  of  temporary 
help,  and  no  other  purpose  except  to  run  a  few  lines  at  odd  times.  He 
has  no  connection  and  no  permanent  position  with  the  company; 
just  a  temporary  extra  employee  and  surveyor. 
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By  Mr.  Clark: 

40.  Q.  I  now  hand  you  what  purports  to  be  plat  and  survej^  indi- 
cating certain  mineral  claims  and  natural  objects,  and  ask  you  if  you 
made  that  plat  [handing]  ? — A.  I  did  not  make  this  plat. 

41.  Q.  You  made  the  survey  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

42.  Q.  What  of? — A.  Of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  14,  town- 
diip  2,  range  25  east. 

43.  Q.  Does  this  plat  which  I  hand  to  you  indicate  that  survey? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

44.  Q.  It  is  a  map  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

45.  Q.  You  have  marked  on  this  plat  these  words,  or  there  is 
marked  on  this  plat:  '^Halley  Wolf  Eagle  Sunlight  Johnnie  Con  High 
Grade  and  Pine  Tree.^' — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

46.  Q.  Those  names  are  put  on  the  map  to  indicate  what? — A. 
They  indicated  claims  that  were  located  bv  parties  on  this  ground. 

47.  Q.  When  ?— A.  This  last  sprinor. 

48.  Q.  Do  you  know  who  located  them? — A.  According  to  the 
records  I  got  in  Bridgeport 

Mr.  Lane.  The  records  will  show  that. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

49.  Q.  We  admit  that,  but  I  want  to  examine  him. 

A.  (Continuing.)  The  claims,  all  except  the  Pine  Tree  claim,  were 
located  by  J.  A.  Conway.     That  claim  was  located  by  Francis  Burke. 

50.  Q.  When  you  made  your  survey  j^ou  had  a  description  of  those 
locations? — A.  Ihad. 

51.  Q.  Had  you  the  field  notes  of  the  quarter  sections? — A.  I  had 
the  notes  of  the  east  line  of  the  section. 

52.  Q.  You  located,  then,  the  quarter  section  corner  on  the  east, 
did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Jm*.  Lane.  Would  it  not  save  time — I  beUeve  our  plat  is  correct, 
and  it  can  go  in.     Why  not  take  the  description  there  ? 
Mr.  Clark.  Ours  is  very  good. 

53.  Q.  You  have  also  indicated  on  this  plat  a  line  marked  on  it,  a 
line  which  runs  through,  which  is  indicated  by  the  south  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter,  and  then  after  running  into  the  northeast  of  the 
northeast  quarter  takes  a  northeasterly  direction  and  runs  through 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

54.  Q.  The  upper  line  there  is  to  indicate  what  ? — A.  To  indicate 
the  location  of  tne  pipe  line  as  being  built  by  the  Hydro  Electric  Co. 

55.  Q.  Is  the  pipe  line  built  yet  ? — A.  Not  completed.  It  is  partly 
built  on  that  land. 

56.  Q.  How  far  over  the  Government  land  does  the  pipe  line  ex- 
tend?— A.  According  to  the  measurements  we  took  it  was  810  feet, 
if  my  memory  is  right. 

57.  Q.  Be^nning  in  the  southwesterly  or  in  the  northeasterly 
corner? — A.  Beginning  in  the  southwesterlv  corner. 

58.  Q.  There  ls  no  pipe  lino  laid  as  yet  along  the  route  of  the  ditch 
as  built,  except  as  you  nave  mentioned  ? — A.  That  js  all,  at  the  last 
time  I  was  there. 

59.  Q.  Have  you  gone  over  the  line  of  that  ditch  which  they  have 
dug  there  ? — A.  I  have. 

60.  Q.  I  ask  you  if  the  lino  that  you  have  there  correctly  indicates 
tjie  route  of  it  ?— A.  According  to  my  measurement  and  survey,  it  did. 
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61.  Q.  Something  has  beon  said  with  respect  to  an  old  ditch.  You 
mentioned  the  fact  it  was  claimed  by  one  or  the  gentlemen  you  talked 
with  that  some  one  had  certain  rights  in  an  old  ditch  which  ran  across 
this  land.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  old  ditch  is  located  on  this  plat  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

62.  Q.  Correctly? — A.  I  would  not  swear  that  it  is  absolutely 
correct  there,  but  it  is  approximately  so.  We  did  not  absolutely 
survey  the  old  ditch.  We  tied  it  in  two  or  three  different  places,  but 
did  not  run  over  the  entire  thing. 

63.  Q.  The  map  fairly  illustrates  the  distance  between  the  two 
ditches? — A.  It  does;  it  is  reasonably  close,  although  it  would  not  be 
absolute. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  offer  in  evidence  this  plat  in  connection  with  the 
witmess's  testimony  and  ask  that  it  be  marked  ^* Government's 
Exhibit  3.'' 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  suppose  you  can  straighten  it  out,  Mr.  Clark, 
but  there  is  a  link  missing  before  you  introduce  it.  The  witness  has 
not  testified  that  he  made  it  or  it  was  correctly  made  under  his  super- 
vision. We  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  paper  until  it  is  shown 
to  be  correct. 

1  he  Master.  I  think  the  witness  testified  that  it  was  a  correct  map 
of  the  survey  that  he  made.     I  will  admit  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  made  the  survey,  but  did  not  make  the  map. 

The  Master.  I  will  admit  it. 

(The  map  is  marked  *' Government's  Exhibit  Xo.  3.^') 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

64.  Q.  I  hand  you  an  additional  blue-print  map  and  ask  if  you 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  original  of  that? 
[Handiiig.] — A.  I  made  one  similar  to  that  and  sent  it  to  the  forest 
supervisor,  Mr.  Maule,  at  Gardnervnlle. 

65.  <^.  Referring  to  this  blue  print,  I  will  ask  you  if  it  shows  with 
approximate  accuracy  upon  and  about  the  land  tnese  natural  objects 
and  their  location  with  respect  to  the  land  in  controversy — Lundy 
Lake  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

66.  Q.  Mill  Creek?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

67.  Q.  And  the  route  of  the  old  and  the  route  of  the  proposed  new 
ditch  ? — A.  They  are  reasonably  close. 

68.  Q.  You  mean  by  that  they  are  illustrated  with  fair  accuracy  ? — 
A.  Yes.  sir;  probably  not  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  offer  this  plat  in  evidence  in  connection  with  the 
witness's  testimony  as  Government's  Exhibit  4. 
The  Master.  Let  it  be  admitted. 
(The  plat  is  marked  ** Government's  Exhibit  4.") 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

69.  p.  You  mentioned  Francis  Burke  as  being  one  of  the  locators  of 
the  mineral  claims,  and  J.  A.  Conway  was  the  locator  of  the  balance, 
was  he? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  according  to  the  records  I  got  in  Bridgeport. 

ilr.  Clark.  In   what   capacity,   gentlemen,    does    he   serve    this 
company  ? 
Mr.  Lane.  Absolutely  none. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

70.  Q.  Do  you  know  Conway  ? — A.  I  do. 

71.  Q.  Did  he  work  for  this  company  ?  What  does  he  do  ? — A.  He 
has  a  farm  and  does  farming.  ^,g.,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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72.  Q.  Where  ? — A.  His  farm  is  situated  about  a  coiiple  of  miles 
north  and  east  of  the  power  site  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Oo.,  which  is 
between  1  mile  and  2  miles. 

73.  Q.  How  long  to  your  knowledge  has  he  been  farming  there  ? — 
A.  He  was  there  when  I  first  went  into  the  country  a  year  ago. 

74.  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  any  land  tnat  might  be 
irrigated  by  the  waste  waters  from  this  ditch  if  the  ditch  was  con- 
structed across  the  Government  land  and  ran  down  to  the  mill  of  the 
defendant  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  objected  to  as  irrelevant  and  wholly  immaterial. 
Mr.  Conway  is  not  a  witness  here  at  all,  and  the  bare  fact  that  he  may 
or  may  not  have  land  that  would  be  irrigated  by  this  water  after  it 
has  run  through  the  ditch  and  been  released  at  the  power  house 
I  can  not  see  is  relevant. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  admit  he  has  been  a  rancher  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  He  has  been  both  a  rancher  and  a  miner. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  they  can  not 
attack  these  mining  claims  in  this  proceeding. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  say  these  claims  are  not  located  in  good  faith. 
They  procured  him  to  make  locations,  and  immediately  afterwards  he 
makes  a  deed  to  the  mining  company. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  deny  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  can  not  attack  them  in  this  proceeding. 
If  your  honor  needs  any  authority,  and  I  apprehend  you  do  not,  in 
regard  to  this 

The  Master.  That  matter  can  best  be  subject  of  argument.  I  wall 
lot  this  testimony  go  in.  You  understand  in  these  proceedings  in 
equity  there  is  a  much  greater  latitude  of  ruling  than  in  a  case  before 
a  jury. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  understand  the  sole  question  referred  to  your 
honor  is  as  to  whether  the  Grovernment  is  entitled  to  a  preliminary 
injunction.  It  is  simply  whether  or  not  on  an  action  for  an  injunc- 
tion pendente  lite  bv  the  Government  of  the  United  States  they  can 
collaterally  attack  tlie  mining  claim  which  has  been  filed  by  outside 
third  parties  and  conveyed,  if  your  honor  please,  to  the  party  here. 
I  say  that  it  is  not  so  under  the  pleadings.  That  can  not  Ibe  done  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  this.  It  is  a  record.  All  of  the  Grovern- 
ment land  is  open  to  location,  as  I  shall  show  your  honor  before  we 
get  through;  under  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
act  of  Congress  these  reservations  do  not  affect  it  at  all.  They  can 
not  collaterally  attack  the  good  faith  or  the  OA^iiership  of  these  mining 
claims  without  in  their  bill  attempting  to  attack  that  thing  and  bringing 
in  and  making  all  these  parties  parties. 

The  Master.  The  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  offer  in  evidence  the  location  notices  to  which  the 
witness  has  referred.     I  ask  that  they  be  marked  in  their  proper  order. 

The  Master.  Let  them  be  admitted. 

(The  location  notices  are  marked  *^  Government  Exhibits  5  to  11.'') 

Mr.  Clark.  Now  read  the  question,  Mr.  Reporter. 

(The  reporter  reads  the  previous  question.) 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  make  the  same  objection. 

The  Master.  The  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  He  had  land  that  I  believe  belongs  to  him. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  move  to  strike  that  out.  ^  t 
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Mr.  Clark.  We  consent  that  it  may  go  out. 

75.  O.  Where  is  Conway's  place  located  with  reference  to  the  mill 
site  ? — ^A.  Northeast  of  the  power  site. 

76.  Q.  Referring  again  to  this  blue  print,  I  will  ask  you  if  the  power 
site  or  power  plant  is  clearly  indicated  in  section  12  ?— A.  It  is  about 
so;  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  exact;  I  should  judge  that  it  is  about 
the  position  it  is  in. 

77.  Q.  It  is  marked  on  this  ''power  plant"  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

78.  Q.  You  say  he  has  lands  lying  northeast  of  it  from  the  power 
plant  ?— A.  He  has.     I  can  not  absolutely  swear;  I  never  looked  them 

79.  Q.  Is  he  m  possession  of  them  ? — A.  He  is. 

80.  Q.  Upon  this  plat.  Government  Exhibit  No.  3,  you  have  indi- 
cated here  tnat  the  Pine  Tree  and  the  High  Grade  do  not  join  ? — A.  I 
have. 

81.  Q.  Did  vou  find  that  to  be  a  fact  from  your  survey  ? — A.  From 
the  records  taken  from  Bridgeport  I  did. 

•     82.  Q.  From  the  records  themselves  ? — A.  From  the  record  of  the 
location  notices. 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 

83.  Q.  Do  I  understand  you  did  not  run  out  the  boundaries  ? — A.  I 
did  run  out  the  boundaries. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  move  to  strike  out  what  he  testifies  from  the  rec- 
ords.    I  thought  it  was  from  his  actual  survey. 

The  Witness.  Maybe  I  mistook  your  question.  I  run  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  forest  land  on  the  soutn  and  east  side  of  that 
quarter  section. 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 

84.  Q.  Did  you  run  the  boundaries  of  these  mining  claims  ? — A.  I 
did  not. 

By  Mr.  Clark  : 

85.  Q.  How  do  you  know  those  two  mining  claims  do  not  lie 
together? — A.  From  the  figures  that  I  got  from  the  location  notices. 

86.  Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  computation  ? — A.  It  is. 
The  Master.  The  motion  is  denied. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  wiU  take  an  exception. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

87.  Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  F.  D.  Mattly  ? — A.  I  do. 

88.  Q.  What  does  he  do;  what  is  his  occupation? — A.  Rancher. 

89.  Q.  Where  does  he  Uve? — A.  He  Uves  between  Mr.  Conway's 
and  the  power  plant. 

90.  Q.  Northeasterly  from  the  power  plant? — A.  Possibly  a  little 
west;  nearly  north  his  residence  is. 

91.  Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  acreage  he  has? — A.  He  told  me 
he  had  160  acres. 

92.  Q.  From  your  own  observation  ? — A.  I  should  say  that  to  be 
about  correct. 

93.  Q.  Is  it  land  that  is  subject  to  irrigation? — A.  Jtis;  a  portion. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  offer  in  evidence  the  F.  D.  Mattly  location. 

The  Master.  Let  it  be  admitted. 

(The  location  is  marked  ^'Government's  Exhibit  No.  12.") 
Mr.  Clark.  I  also  offer  the  following  locations:  Mattly  No.    1, 
Mattly  No.  2,  Mattly  No.  3,  Mattly  No.  4,  Mattly  Nos,  ^,  JGc'^'  ^^^ 
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10,  and  we  oflfer  in  evidence  the  deed  from  Mr.  MattJj  made  January 
21,  1910,  to  J.  S.  Cain,  and  the  deed  from  J.  S.  Cam  to  the  Hydro 
Eictric  Co. 

Mr.  Lane.  Before  those  are  put  in  I  should  Uke  to  call  your  honor's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  one  of  these  Mattly  claims  touches  or 
affects  any  of  the  land  in  this  bill  of  complaint  described,  and  that 
the  whole  subject  matter  of  the  exhibits  wnich  is  now  oflFered  in  evi- 
dence is  wholly  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  show  that  these  people  deliberately  plastered 
this  land  with  location  notices,  starting  m  with  the  Mattly  case  and 
running  from  1  to  10.  Immediately  after  Mattly  makes  the  loca- 
tion he  deeds  to  Cain,  who  becomes  vice  president  or  officer  of  the 
conipany,  and  Cain  deeds  over  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Suppose  he  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  it  that  these  locations  are 
not  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Lane.  Not  to  argue  the  question,  but  to  show  the  irrelevancy 
of  these  exhibits,  your  honor  will  notice  that  they  do  not  come* 
within  gunshot  of  anywhere  near  where  this  pipe  line  runs.  Clearly, 
if  a  man  locates  a  large  tract  of  land  which  could  not  touch  or  afiFect 
the  pipe  line,  the  location  of  that  land  could  have  no  bearing  at  all 
whatever  except  by  the  insinuation  of  counsel. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  15  minutes  ago  I  was  served  with  these  loca- 
tion notices  and  deeds  as  being  of  some  relevancy.  I  sav  the  plan 
of  thc^e  locations  and  deeds  is  self-evident.  It  is  exactly  like  the 
building  of  a  fence  around  a  Government  township,  where  they  fence 
their  own  land,  but  the  Supreme  Court  held  it  was  a  fencing  of  the 
Government  land. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That-  is  about  as  much  like  as  daylight  is  from 
darkness.     [After  argument.] 

The  Master.  There  seems  some  point  in  the  objection,  Mr.  dark. 
What  is  your  purpose  in  offering  these  as  regards  the  matter  at  issue? 

Mr.  Clark.  My  purpose  is  this:  They  have  located  in  their  process 
of  location  every  men  of  Government  land  in  section  14  that  lies 
within  this  forest  reserve,  and  plastered  it  all  as  mineral.  They  do  it 
after  talking  with  these  officials  about  getting  a  right  to  establish 
a  ditch  across  this  property.  These  locations,  Mr.  Dechant  advises 
me,  all  relate  to  the  north  half  of  section  14,  which  remains  as  yet  pub- 
lic land.     They  cover  it  all  down  to  the  last  inch. 

Mr.  Lane.  His  honor  himself,  looking  at  the  plat,  can  see  those 
claims  extend  up  to  section  5  and  section  2.  It  certainly  would  not 
be  to  your  advantage  nor  relevant  to  your  case  to  introduce  evidence 
of  mining  locations  extending  2  miles  along  a  mineral  ridge  in  an 
effort  to  prove  that  a  little  slender  pipe  line  at  the  southern  extremity 
north  was  gotten  fraudulently. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  offer  them  all.  I  am  going  to  offer  all  of  these 
mineral  locations  which  were  made  here  when  this  matter  became  a 
subject  of  discussion  between  these  parties.  They  have  taken  the 
biggest  part  of  the  Government  land  lying  northerly  from  the  ^outh 
hdf  of  section  14  that  remains  in  that  township  clear  to  the  line  of 
the  forest  reserve. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Did  they  have  no  right  to  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  may  have  had  some  right  to,  but  it  is  a  marvel- 
ous thing  that  they  so  suddenly  discover  that  the  whole  region  is 
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valuable  for  mineral  purposes,  and  that  the  two  ranchers  go  up  there 
and  locate  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Will  you  give  me  an  a<lmission  that  all  that  land 
has  been  located  from  1  to  10  down? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  probably  it,  and  been  found  to  be  of  no  value 
for  mineral. 

Mr.  Campbell.  With  modern  improvements  it  can  be  worked  n6w  ? 

The  Master.  I  will  admit  the  documents  offered. 

Mr.  Lane.  Our  objection  will  go  on  the  ground  of  regularity.  We 
were  going  to  introduce  them  in  evidence  as  clearly  tending  to  prove 
exactly  the  contraiy. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  offer  in  evidence  the  deed  from  F.  D.  Mattly  to  J.  S. 
Cain. 

(The  deed  is  marked  ''Government's  Exhibit  No.  13.'') 

And  I  offer  the  deed  from  J.  S.  Cain  of  the  same  date  to  the  Hydro 
Electric  Co. 

(The  deed  is  marked  ''Government's  Exhibit  No.  14.") 

(An  adjournment  is  here  taken  until  Wednesday,  September  7, 
1910,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

Wednesday,  September  7,  1910 — 2  p.  m. 

Fred  B.  Clark,  recalled,  direct  examination  continued. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  to  offer  in  evidence,  if  I  have  not  already  offered 
them,  the  deed  from  Francis  Burke  to  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  dated 
Jidy  22,  1910,  and  the  deed  from  J.  A.  Conway  to  the  Hydro  Electric 
Co.,  of  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  make  the  same  objection. 

The  Master.  The  same  ruling  will  be  made  and  an  exception 
noted. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  sure  that  those  deeds  have  gone  in.  I  am 
offering  them  out  of  abundance  of  precaution. 

Tlie  Master.  Let  them  be  admitted. 

(The  Francis  Burke  deed  is  marked  *' Government  Exhibit  No. 
15,"  and  the  J.  A.  Conway  deed  '^Government  Exhibit  No.  16.") 

By  Mr.  Clark: 
96.  Q.  When  were  you  last  upon  the  ground  in  controversy,  Mr. 
Clark?— A.  About  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  last  few  days  in 
August. 

96.  Q.  Did  you  cross  over  the  ground  where  these  mineral  locations 
are? — ^A.  I  crossed  over  the  south  end,  the  south  end  of  the  south 
claims. 

97.  Q.  Along  about  the  line  of  the  ditch  ? — ^A.  I  was  at  the  line  of 
the  ditch  and  tne  line  of  the  south  end  lino  on  the  Grovemment  land. 

98.  Q.  So  far  as  you  could  observe,  had  there  been  any  develop- 
ment work  of  any  kind  done  on  any  of  these  mineral  claims  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Objected  to  as  immaterial.  There  does  not  need 
to  be  any  development  work  done  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  (Cali- 
fornia. The  law  requires  $100  worth  of  work  to  be  done  between  now 
and  the  31st  day  of  December. 

The  Master.  I  will  admit  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  I  could  find  no  development  work  at  all  of  any  late  d^^QQTp 
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By  Mr.  Clark  : 

99.  Q.  Did  you  sec  any  development  work  there? — A.  There  is  an 
ohl  dump  on  what  1  call  the  High  Grade  claim. 

100.  Q.  That  is  a  claim  on  the  south  half  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

101.  O.  Is  there  anything  about  the  dump  that  you  noticed  that 
indicated  the  time  it  was  made  ? — A.  It  simply  appeared  to  be  pretty 
old. 

102.  Q.  There  were  no  other  developments  of  any  kind  that  you  saw 
on  those  claims  along  the  line  of  the  ditch? — A.  There  was  no  recent 
mining  work  that  I  could  find. 

lO.'i.  Q.  Did  you  make  observation  wath  the  end  in  view  of  finding 
out  if  there  had  been  any  development  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Your  honor  wul  consider  tliis  all  under  our  objec- 
tion and  exception. 

The  Master.  Yes. 

A.  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

104.  Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Cain  [addressing  counsel] — Mr. 
Cain  is  present  nere,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  No;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  wiU  be  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  specifically  told  him  to  be  back  here  and  relied  on  him 
being  present. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  certainly  expect  he  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  complete  our  case  with- 
out Ills  being  here. 

Mr.  Laxe.  There  is  no  intention  on  our  part  of  suppressing 
anything. 

\lr.  Campbell.  He  is  here  now;  but  he  is  not  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  attorney. 

By  Mi\  Clark: 
10').  Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr,  Cain  on  the  subject  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  pipe  line  was  to  be  used  ? — A.  I  dicl  at  the  time  he 
made  application  for  the  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

106.  Q.  In  1909?— A.  In  1909;  in  November. 

107.  Q.  Have  you  ever,  since  May  11,  1910,  talked  with  Mr.  Cain  or 
any  other  officer  of  the  company  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
going  to  use  the  pipe  line? — A.  I  don't  remember  ever  talking. 

105.  Q.  What  work  has  been  done  on  the  power  house,  if  you  know  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  that  as  immaterial. 

The  ^[aster.  The  objection  is  overruhMl. 
Mr.  Ca.mpbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 
A.  They  have  some  concrete  work  done  there. 

By  Mr,  Clark: 

109.  Q.  About  what  are  the  dimensions  of  the  pine  of  the  pipe  Une 
as  hiid  ^     A.  Forty-eight  inches,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

110.  Q.  Have  you  seen  their  transmission  lines,  any  of  them,  as 
constructed^ — A.  I  have  seen  no  transmission  lines  completed.  I 
have  <von  part  of  the  poles  there  where  they  were  set  and  scattered  out. 

111.  Q.  Where  do  the  transmission  lines  extend  from  the  power 
house  ?     A.  They  extend  between  the  power  house  and  Bodie,  and 
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from  there  toward  Aurora.  I  have  never  been  over  the  entire  Une 
between  Bodie  and  Aurora,  but  in  that  direction.  1  see  them  again 
on  the  road  between  Aurora  and  Lucky  Boy. 

112.  Q.  How  far  is  Bodie  from  the  power  house  and  in  wliat  direc- 
tion ? — A.  Generally  northetist,  about  18  miles,  approximately. 

113.  Q.  Have  you  gone  the  entire  route  of  that  transmission  line  ? — 
A.  I  followed  tlie  roaij,  and  the  road  follows  very  closely  to  the  power 
line. 

114.  Q.  Is  that  constructed  if — A.  It  is  not. 

115.  Q.  Are  the  poles  all  along  there  ^ — A.  I  could  state  they  are 
all  there;   there  are  quite  a  number  scattered  thei'e. 

116.  Q.  Are  any  or  them  set  ^ — A.  I  (hd  not  see  any  of  them  set  on 
that  strip. 

117.  O.  Bodie  is  the  first  town  northeasterly  from  the  [)ower 
house — A.  Yes,  sir. 

118.  Q.  The  next  place  is  what  i — A.  Aurora. 

119.  O.  In  what  general  direction  fnmi  Bodie  does  Aurora  he? — 
A.   Nearly  north,  I  believe. 

120.  Q.  You  followed  the  route  of  the  transmission  line  from 
Aurora  to  Bodie  ? — A.  I  have  been  over  a  |)ortion  of  it. 

121.  Q.  To  what  extent  is  the  transmission  line  constructed  from 
Bodie  to  Auroral — A.  The  line  is  not  constructed.  There  is  no  line 
strung,  as  far  as  I  have  seen.  The  poles  are  set  quite  a  little  distance 
below  Bodie. 

122.  Q.  How  far  is  Boche  from  Aurora? — A.  I  believe  about  12 
miles. 

123.  Q.  From  Bodie  where  does  this  transmission  line  run — A.  The 
line  of  the  poles  is  toward  Lucky  Boy. 

124.  Q.  How  far  is  Lucky  Boy  from  Bodie? — A.  I  think  about  30 
miles. 

125.  Q.  To  what  extent  is  tlie  line  constructed  between  those  two 
places? — A.  There  was  no  construction  work  that  I  could  see  that 
was  done  except  some  of  the  poles  are  scatt<n-ed  out. 

126.  Q.  Did  you  notice  any  transmission  line  running  from  the 
side  of  the  power  house  to  the  claims  which  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  notices  which  have  been  ])ut  in  evi(hMice  during  the  taking  of  your 
testimony? — A.  I  have  not. 

127.  Q.  You  have  noticed  mme? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

128.  Q.  Did  you  look  to  see  if  there  was  any  transmission  line 
extending  to  those  claims  ^ — A.  I  did. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

1.  XQ.  Bodie  is  a  mining  town  ?--A.  Yes,  sir. 

2.  X  Q.  And  this  Southern  Development  mine  that  Mr.  Cain  and 
this  other  man,  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Nevada,  the  machine  uian, 
you  mentioned  his  name,  McCone,  own — you  know  what  the  South- 
em  Development  mines  are  ^-  A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  X  Q.  To  the  east  of  the  Standard?— A.  T  do. 

4.  X  Q.  There  are  large  mining  claims  tliere  ^ — A.  I  don't  really 
know  the  extent  of  them. 

5.  X  Q.  Aurora  is  a  mining  town,  is  it  not  ^    A.  Yes,  sir. 

6.  X  Q.  There  are  a  great  many  old  nnnes  tluM-e  i — A.  I  was  never 
in  the  town  but  once.  I  saw  quite  a  number  of  dumps  and  indica- 
tions of  mines  there. 
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7.  X  Q.  Thoro  are  mhies  all  the  way  between  Bodie  and  Aurora  i — 
A.  I  have  seen  various  mines  scattered  through  that  country;  I  could 
not  say  now  just  how  many. 

8.  X  Q.  Bodie  has  an  electric-light  plant  of  its  own,  has  it  not  ? 
It  is  lighted  now  by  electricity  ? — A.  It  is  partly,  I  believe. 

9.  X  Q.  Generated  by  the  Standard  mme  or  the  Bodie  mine  ? — 
A.  I  understand  that  is  the  fact. 

10.  X  Q.  So  is  Aurora  as  a  town  i — A.  Aurora  lighted? 

11.  X  Q.  Yes. — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

12.  X  Q.  Have  they  not  any  electricity  in  Aurora? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

13.  X  Q.  Have  you  ever  been  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

14.  X  Q.  Never  noticed  it? — A.  I  never  noticed  it. 

15.  X  Q.  What  is  Lucky  Boy? — A.  A  mining  camp. 

16.  X  Q.  That  is  about  27  miles  from  Aurora? — A.  I  would  not 
state  exactly. 

17.  X  O.  Have  you  ever  been  over  there? — A.  I  have  been 
through  tnere. 

18.  X  Q.  There  are  a  lai^e  number  of  mines  there? — A.  I  have 
never  stopped  in  the  town ;  I  have  been  through  it  twice. 

19.  X  Q.  You  know  there  is  a  very  large  and  valuable  mine  there 
called  the  Lucky  Boy  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

20.  X  Q.  And  a  great  many  other  mining  claims  in  that  vicinity  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  just  how  many. 

21.  X  Q.  The  places  where  these  claims  were  taken  up  which  you 
examined,  the  claims  which  have  been  introduced  in  evidence,  you 
saw  evidence  of  their  having  been  worked  in  prior  days  ? — A.  I  saw 
evidence  of  one  tunnel*. 

22.  X  Q.  And  a  dump  ? — A.  Evidence  of  one  tunnel. 

23.  X  Q.  Are  you  a  miner? — A.  I  have  worked  in  mines. 

24.  X  Q.  Do  you  call  that  ground  forest  or  agricultural? — A.  It 
is  not  agricultural. 

25.  X  Q.  You  would  call  it  mineral  ? — A.  I  would  not  sav  it  is. 

26.  X  Q.  What  would  vou  say  it  was  if  it  was  not  agricultural  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  say  there  is  mineral  on  it,  because  I  don't  know  for  a 
fact  there  is. 

27.  X  Q.  You  don't  know  there  is  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

28.  X  Q.  You  never  made  an  examination  to  find  out  if  tnere  was 
rock  in  place  or  not  ? — A.  I  never  prospected  in  it. 

29.  X  Q.  Where  did  they  brino;  this  water  from  of  this  pipe  line 
and  this  ditch  ? — A.  From  indications  of  the  work,  I  should  say  they 
were  bringing  it  from  Lundy  Lake. 

30.  X  Q.  Have  you  ever  been  up  there  ? — A.  I  have. 

31.  X  Q.  Do  they  take  it  from  Lundy  Lake  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  know 
they  have  not  taken  anv  yet. 

32.  X  Q.  That  is  the^ intake  of  the  ditch  line?— A.  It  is. 

33.  X  Q.  It  runs  how  far? — A.  About  three  miles  and  a  half,  I 
beUeve. 

34.  X  Q.  Three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  intake  to  the  power 
house? — A.  I  would  not  say  positively;  I  should  say  about  that:  I 
could  not  state  positively  what  it  is. 

35.  X  Q.  How  much  of  that  pipe  Une  goes  over  the  Government 
land  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  the  figure  just  now. 
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36.  X  Q.  It  goes  over  two  forties  does  it  not,  as  a  portion  of  three 
forties? — A.  Tfeee forties. 

37.  X  Q.  It  goes  across  the  comer  of  one? — A.  Across  the  three 
different  corners. 

38.  X  Q.  That  is,  it  does  not  cross  the  full  length  of  any  of  the 
forties  ? — ^A.  Not  entirely,  but  it  is  on  three  forties. 

39.  X  Q.  One  of  them  it  just  touches  the  comer,  does  it  not  ?  Just 
show  it  to  his  Honor.  Here  is  where  it  comes  in  [pointing  to  map]. 
This  is  the  Eagle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

40.  X  Q.  It  cuts  a  small  corner  of  the  Wolf  and  across  the  Johnnie 
Con ;  those  are  20  claims,  are  they  not  ? — A.  I  beheve  so,  or  about  that. 

41.  X  Q.  They  are  supposed  to  be  a  mining  claim,  1,500  feet  long 
and  60  feet  wide  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

42.  X  Q.  Did  you  measure  to  find  out  how  far  the  Une  went  on 
either  of  tnese  mining  claims  ? — A.  I  made  a  measure  of  the  pipe  line 
entirely  through  but  not  particularly  over  the  claims. 

43.  X  Q.  You  do  not  Know  how  many  feet  is  occupied  by  this  pipe 
hne  which  you  claim  is  on  Government  land  ?— A.  I  do. 

44.  X  Q.  How  many? — A.  I  have  not  got  it  in  my  mind.  I  have 
it  on  the  map. 

45.  X  Q.  Can  you  tell  by  reference  to  something  how  many  feet 
are  on  what  you  call  Government  land  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  your  map,  Mr.  Clark.  It  is  all  figured  out  on  his 
map. 

A.  I  have  not  the  thing  completely  added  up  here.  It  is  in  different 
sections  as  I  surveyed  it. 

By  Mr.  Campbell. 

46.  X  Q.  Give  us  the  best  of  your  opinion  as  to  how  manv  feet  are 
actually  used  by  this  pipe  line  across  the  land  that  you  call  Govern- 
ment land. — A.  About  5,000  feet. 

47.  XQ.  Anule? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  said  about  5,000  feet. 

Mr.  Campbell  (cross-questioning).  Five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  is  a  mile. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  said  about  5,000  feet. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  asking  him  if  it  is  a  mile. 

A.  I  could  not  say  without  adding  up  these  figures. 

48.  X  Q.  Is  not  your  map  made  to  scale  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

49.  X  Q.  Can  not  you  scale  it  and  tell  us  ?  Do  that  after  you  step 
down.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  now.  What  is 
the  character  of  the  surface  of  this  land  ? — A.  It  is  gravel.  It  looks 
like  a  morain. 

50.  X  Q.  Is  there  any  timber  on  it  ? — A.  A  Uttle. 

51.  XQ.  What  kind?— A.  Pine. 

52.  X  Q.  On  what  quarter  section  is  the  timber? — ^A.  On  this  par- 
ticular quarter  section. 

53.  X  Q.  On  what  particular  section  do  you  speak  of? — A.  The 
northeast  quarter  of  section  14. 

54.  X  Q.  That  is  the  one  you  claim  they  are  running  the  pipe  hne' 
over? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

55.  X  Q.  How  do  they  get  a  mile  on  a  quarter  section  of  land  ? — A. 
I  don't  say  exactly  a.mue. 
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Mr.  Clark.  He  has  drawn  it  since,  and  illuminated  the  line  of  that 
ditch,  Mr.  Campbell.    The  question  is  absolutely  immaterial.  . 
Mr.  Campbell.  He  said  about  a  mile. 
The  Witness.  I  said  about. 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 

56.  X  Q.  A  quarter  section  of  land  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square  ? — 
A.  This  does  not  run  directly  across. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  half  a  mile  square. 

Mr.  Campbell.  A  quarter  section  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  that  up  later. 

57.  X  Q.  Are  there  large  trees? — A.  Some  of  them  fairly  good 
sized. 

58.  X  Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  ditch  which  is  dug? — ^A. 
The  character  of  it  ? 

59.  X  Q.  Yes;  how  deep  is  it  and  how  broad  is  it? — A.  A  portion 
of  it  is  a  grade,  the  part  that  the  wood-stay  pipe  line  is  on.  It  is  a 
grade,  I  should  judge  about  8  feet  wide  on  the  bottom. 

60.  X  Q.  A  grade  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

61.  X  Q.  They  have  just  graded  it  off  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

62.  X  Q.  They  have  not  dug  down  into  the  Government  land? — 
A.  Except  in  places  where  there  are  cuts  through  it. 

63.  X  Q.  These  cuts,  how  deep  are  they? — A.  One  I  think  would 
be  about  12  or  15  feet;  I  never  measured  it. 

64.  X  Q.  Don't  you  know  they  proposed  to  put  it  all  under  the 
ground  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  they  propose  to  do. 

65.  X  Q.  You  don't  know?— A.  No,  sir. 

66.  X  Q.  And  cover  it  over? — A.  I  don't  know  what  they  propose 
to  do. 

67.  X  Q.  How  will  the  ditch  or  pipe  line  affect  the  Government  ? — 
A.  How  will  it  affect  it  ? 

68.  X  Q.  Yes.  What  injury  will  it  do  to  that  land  ?— A.  I  could 
not  state. 

69.  X  Q.  It  will  not  do  any,  will  it  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  question. 

70.  X  Q.  How  will  the  pipe  line  into  the  land  which  we  are  talking 
about,  this  quarter  section  of  14? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  will 
injure  the  land. 

71.  X  Q.  Will  it  not  benefit  it  ?— A.  I  don't  know  that  it  will. 

72.  X  Q.  Any  forest  fires  up  there? — ^A.  I  have  never  seen  any. 

73.  X  Q.  You  have  never  seen  any  in  that  country? — ^A.  Not  in 
that  particular  vicinity. 

74.  X  Q.  Ever  seen  any  in  this  reservation  ? — A.  I  have. 

75.  X  Q.  If  forest  fires  were  to  get  in  that  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  reservation  you  could  use  the  water  from  the  pipe  line  to  put 
them  out? — A.  1  doih't  see  howyou  could. 

76.  X  Q.  Why  could  you  not? — A.  Without  injuring  the  pipe  line. 

77.  X  Q.  You  might  open  the  pipe  line  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  we 
could. 

78.  X  Q.  It  is  a  wooden  pipe  Une? — A.  It  is  a  wooden  pipe  line; 
yes. 
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79.  X  Q,  So  far  as  you  know,  this  pipe  line  does  not  injure  a  tree, 
it  does  not  injure  a  blade  of  grass,  ana  it  does  not  injure  the  soil  ? — A. 
As  to  a  blade  of  grass,  I  could  not  say. 

80.  X  Q.  What  do  you  say  about  tlie  other? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
it  does. 

81.  X  Q.  Now,  then,  when  you  speak  of  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Cain  in  relation  to  the  Southern  Development  mines  or  the  Cain 
Consolidated  mines,  what  did  Mr.  Cain  say  ? — A.  He  told  me  that  he 
wanted  to  put  in  a  power  plant  there  to  work  those  mines  in  Bodie 
and  Aurora,  and  also  if  he  had  any  surplus  power  to  sell  it  to  other 
mine  owners. 

82.  X  Q.  That  is,  that  he  wanted  to  work  the  mines  about  Bodie 
and  Aurora? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

83.  X  Q.  Did  he  not  say  to  you  that  the  ore  was  of  such  low  grade 
that  it  could  not  be  worked  if  they  had  to  use  steam  power  ? — ^A.  I 
believe  he  said  something  to  that  effect.  I  have  forgotten  exactly 
what  he  said. 

84.  X  Q.  You  know  wood  up  there  is  $16  or  $18  a  cord? — ^A.  I 
don't  know. 

85.  X  Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  is? — A.  Not  exactly;  I  never 
bought  any. 

86.  X  Q.  You  know  it  is  very  high  ? — A.  I  can  not  say  what  you 
would  call  high.     I  have  heard  it  was  sold  for  $8  there. 

87.  X  Q.  $8  a  cord?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

88.  X  O.  And  Mr.  Cain  and  Mr.  McCone  also  told  you  that  the  ore 
was  of  sucn  quality  and  such  grade  that  they  could  not  work  it  with 
the  present  methods? — A.  We  had  some  conversation  about  that. 
I  could  not  state  exactly  what  it  was.  It  was  something  to  that 
effect. 

89.  X  Q.  These  mining  claims  that  you  have  spoken  of,  of  Matley, 
they  are  all  outside  of  the  Government  reservation,  are  they  not, 
except  four  of  them  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  exactly  where  those  claims 
are;  I  never  looked  them  up  to  see. 

90.  X  Q.  Now,  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  they 
intended  to  do  with  this  power,  don't  you  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

91.  XO.  Don't  you?— A.  No,  sir. 

92.  X  Q.  What  is  your  best  imf>ression  as  to  what  they  intended  to 
do  with  it? — ^A.  My  impression  is  that  they  are  going  to  sell  this 
power. 

93.  X  Q.  For  what? — ^A.  For  any  purpose  that  it  is  wanted  for. 

94.  X  Q.  Don't  you  know  they  want  this  power  to  work  those 
mines  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  it  as  a  fact.     I  could  not  swear  that  they  do. 

95.  X  Q.  You  know  it  as  well  as  that  they  are  going  to  sell  it, 
don't  jou? — A.  I  do  not  positively  know  they  are  going  to  sell  it. 
I  say  it  is  my  impression  tney  are  going  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Dechant.  Which  mines  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Campbell.  All  the  mines  along  that  country  there — the 
Bodie  mines,  the  Aurora  mines,  the  Lucky  Boy  mines,  and  the  mines 
they  have  introduced  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  admit  that  is  the  object  of  constructing  the 
pipe  line — for  the  purpose  of  selling  power  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  To  work  their  own  mines  and  sell  the  power  to 
others. 
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Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Cain  will  bring  that  out.  If  you  want  to  call  him, 
he  is  here.    There  is  no  occasion  to  admit  it.     He  knows. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  admit  you  are  to  sell  this  power  as  you  wish,  and 
to  use  it  upon  the  mines  between  the  power  house  and  Bodie  and 
between  Bodie  and  Aurora,  as  you  may  wish,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  not  give  you  any  admission.  You  are  not 
good  enough  to  give  us  any.  You  can  ask  Mr.  Cain.  I  am  asking 
this  witness. 

The  Witness.  Will  you  read  the  question  ? 

(The  reporter  reads  the  previous  question  and  answer.) 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Clark: 

1 .  R.  D.  Q.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  not  sure  I  brought  out.  You 
talked  with  Mr.  Cain  about  their  getting  leave  to  cross  the  Govern- 
ment land? — ^A.  I  did. 

2.  R.  D.  Q.  And  talked  with  some  connected  with  the  company  ? — 
A.  With  Mr.  McCone,  of  the  Cain  Consolidated  Co. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  consent  that  that  may  go  out. 

3.  R.  D.  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Cain 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  his  obtaining  permission 
from  the  Government  to  cross  its  land  before  they  had  actually  con- 
structed their  pipe  line  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Objected  to  as  absolutely  immaterial.  This  man 
can  not  tell  whether  it  is  necessary  or  not. 

The  Master.  Read  the  question,  Mr.  Reporter.  [The  reporter 
reads  the  question.]     I  will  allow  the  question. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

4.  R.  D.  Q.  Do  you  know  when  it  waa  that  the  pipe  line  was  built 
on  the  Government  land  ? — A.  On  August  3  they  were  working  upon 
it. 

5.  R.  D.  Q.  On  the  pipe  line  on  Government  land? — ^A.  Upon  the 
Government  land ;  and  later,  a  few  days,  they  did  some^  more  work 
on  it. 

6.  R.  D.  Q.  Have  they  covered  any  of  the  pipe  line  that  thev  run 
onto  the  Government  land? — A.  They  had  not  the  last  time  1  was 
on  the  ground. 

7.  R.  D.  Q.  There  will  have  to  be  some  additional  excavation  and 
digring  in  order  to  lay  the  pipe  along  the  trench,  will  there  not  ? — 
A.  I  have  not  seen  any  done  m  what  work  I  have  seen  done  on  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  certain  affidavits  which  I  wish  to  offer  in  evi- 
dence upon  the  point  that  the  waters  of  Mill  Creek  which  run  from 
Lundy  Lake  have  been  used  for  a  great  many  years  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation.  The  affidavits  are  also  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  the 
old  Golito  ditch,  which  is  shown  on  these  maps,  was  abandoned 
about  the  year  1902. 

The  Master.  You  had  better  identify  them.  Do  you  want  them 
read,  Mr.  Campbell? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  I  do  not  care  to  hear  them  read.  What  is 
the  object  about  the  irrigation? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Simply  to  show  who  has  been  using  the  water  in  the 
ditch.     The  companj  has  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  deny  we  have  been  appropriating  a 
certain  amount  of  the  water  of  the  lake  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Cahf  omia  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  rather  leave  that  to  your  proof.  For  years 
these  men  have  been  using  this  water. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Is  that  m  an  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

i£r.  Campbell.  We  make  the  objection  to  that  part  of  the  affi- 
davit that  this  is  not  a  question  between  riparian  proprietors.  The 
Government  has  not  anything  to  do  with  that  or  with  the  appro- 
priation of  water.  The  water  streams  belong  to  the  State.  The 
statute  provides  how  they  shall  be  appropriated  for  all  fends  of 
purposes. 

Mr.  Lane.  Furthermore,  the  objection  to  the  point  that  the  right 
to  the  ditch  in  such  portion,  of  those  affidavits  as  go  to  that  of  user 
in  the  ditch,  that  thev  are  entirely  immaterial  and  irrelevant.  The 
United  States  court  has  held,  with  reference  to  ditches  and  those 
rights  of  way,  that  they  are  not  forfeited  by  nonuser,  but  only  by 
the  Government  exercising  its  forfeiture  through  acts  of  Congress  or 
through  forfeiture  in  courts  of  law,  and  no  action  of  that  fcuid  has 
been  taken. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  see  nothing  in  these  affidavits  indicating  that  this 
company  has  ever  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  way  in  that  Old  Golito 
Ditcn,  which  is  shown  on  this  map  to  run  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  ditch  they  have  dug. 

Mr.  Lane.  They  have  succeeded. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  I  wish  to  put  this  in  to  show  the  use  of  that  ditch 
was  abandoned  in  1902,  and  that  the  waters  of  Mill  Creek  have  since 
then  been  used  for  irrigation  purposes  by  the  farmers  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  and  to  the  east  of  tne  power  site. 

The  Master.  I  can  see  that  the  affidavits  will  be  relevant  in  some 
reeard  anyway,  and  I  will  admit  them  subject  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  first  is  the  affidavit  of  A.  G.  Allen.  You  waive 
the  reading  of  them,  gentlemen  ?    They  are  all  to  the  same  point. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  waive  the  right  of  the  counsel  to 
answer  by  answer.  I  understand  the  practice  to  be  if  a  person  gets 
an  injunction  on  a  bill  alone  without  an  affidavit,  then  if  you  answer 
the  biU  by  affidavits,  coimter  affidavits,  or  coimter  testimony  may  be 
taken;  butif  you  get  your  injunction,  whether  it  be  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion or  whatever  it  may  be  upon  the  bill  and  affidavits,  and  that 
affidavit  is  answered  by  affidavit,  then  it  stops.  That  is  the  practice, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  rule  of  the  circuit  court  is  very  specific,  that  the 
party  who  has  procured  a  temporary  restraining  order  on  the  hearing 
which  is  had  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  preliminary 
injunction  shall  issue,  shall  go  forward  and  put  in  his  proof.  We  have 
certain  oral  testimony  which  we  introduce  and  have  certain  affidavits. 
We  were  not  served  with  affidavits  prior  to  the  hearing  and  have  not 
served  these  affidavits,  but  the  court  has  a  right  to  receive  these 
affidavits.  I  am  confident  of  that;  it  has  been  done  heretofore.  I 
do  not  want  to  disregard  the  ordinary  rules  that  prevail  in  these  cases. 
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The  Master.  I  will  admit  the  affidavits  and  shall  be  very  glad  for 
any  authtrities  on  either  side  on  this  particular  point,  which  would 
go  toward  striking  out  these  affidavits  nere. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  first  is  the  affidavit  of  A.  G.  Allen. 

(The  affidavit  of  A.  G.  Allen  is  marked  '*  Government's  Exhibit 
No.  17.") 

The  next  are  two  affidavits  of  Mattly,  the  locator  of  the  mineral 
claims.  I  offer  these  also  on  the  pomt  to  show  that  Mattly  is  a 
rancher  in  that  vicinity  and  has  been  for  a  great  many  years. 

(The  affidavits  of  Mattly  are  marked  ''Government's  Exhibit 
No.  18.") 

The  next  is  the  affidavit  of  J.  B.  Hammond. 

(The  affidavit  of  J.  B.  Hammond  is  marked  *' Government's 
Exhibit  No.  19.") 

The  next  is  the  affidavit  of  Pat  Ragun. 

(The  affidavit  of  Pat  Ragun  is  marked  *' Government's  Exhibit 
No.  20.") 

The  next  is  the  affidavit  of  Charles  H.  Currie. 

(The  affidavit  of  Charles  H.  Currie  is  marked  *' Government's 
Exhibit  No.  21.") 

Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Clark  did  not  give  us  the  opportunity  of  viewing 
these.  As  your  honor  will  notice,  they  are  not  affidavits.  They  do 
not  even  purport  to  be  affidavits.  There  is  not  one  scintilla  of  ground 
on  which  to  base  any  argument  that  they  are  affidavits.  They  are 
nothing  but  ex  parte  statements  before  Assistant  Forest  Ranger 
F.B.Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  until  I  finish  making  the  offer  before  making  the 
objection. 

The  Master.  They  have  been  admitted,  as  I  understand.  He  is 
simply  enumerating  them. 

Mr.  Lane.  They  have  been  admitted  as  affidavits. 

The  Master.  I  do  not  know  if  a  forest  ranger  has  the  authority  to 
take  affidavits. 

^Ir.  Deciiant.  There  is  an  express  statute — I  do  not  remember  the 
number  of  it  at  present — authorizing  forest  officers  or  other  Govern- 
ment officers  to  take  affidavits  in  any  case  affecting  Government  land. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  familiar  with  the  statute  to  which  Mr.  Dechant 
refers  and  beg  to  differ  with  him  most  radically.  The  act  under 
which  all  of  these  forest  officers  have  professed  the  right  to  take 
affidavits  was  passed  long  years  before  tne  Forest  Service  came  into 
existence  and  nas  absolutely  no  bearing.  It  will  be  perfectly  clear 
when  the  statute  is  read  that  there  is  no  authority  for  this.  I  know 
very  well,  even  though  the  court  or  anyone  should  take  Mr.  Dechant's 
view  of  it,  any  lawyer  would  recognize  that  that  view  is  based  on  a 
very  slender  basis. 

The  Master.  That  is  the  point  of  your  objection  specifically  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes;  that  they  are  not  affidavits,  and  nothing  but 
ex  parte  declarations,  and  have  no  sanction  of  law  whatever. 

Mr.  Dechant.  If  that  statute  applied  to  pubhc  lands  at  all,  it 
apphed  to  public  lands  at  the  time  it  was  passed.  It  will  apply  to 
Forest-Service  lands,  which  are  also  public-service  lands  at  the  same 
time,  and  any  forest  officer  is  enabled  to  take  an  affidavit  regarding 
those  lands  in  their  investigation. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  had  some  doubt  about  this  in  offering  them.  I  did 
not  know  the  point  was  to  be  raised,  but  I  should  Uke  to  offer  them 
subject  to  the  objection. 

The  Master.  I  think  it  would  be  the  most  judicious  way  to  admit 
them  with  that  understanding,  that  if  it  should  appear  that  this 
forest  ranger  had  no  authority  to  take  them  they  will  oe  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Lane.  Does  not  your  honor  think  they  should  show  that  before 
they  come  in  with  these  statements  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  satisfied  that  your  honor  should  not  read  them 
until  it  is  shown. 

The  Master.  In  all  regularity,  they  certainly  should. 

Mr.  Lane.  You  have  seen,  Mr.  Clark.  All  ojf  these  rangers  are  men 
who  have  no  judicial  capacitv.  They  go  out  and  take  statements, 
and  I  state  this  confidently,  they  never  nave  in  the  course  of  judicial 
history  been  admitted  in  any  court  of  record. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  special  agents  who  are  entitled  to  take 
affidavits. 

Mr  Campbell.  Not  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Secret-service  agents  may  take  affidavits  and  special 
agents  of  the  Department  of  the  Literior. 

Mr.  Lane.  There  are  certain  agents  that  come  within  the  terms  of 
the  statute,  which  clearly  excluded  these  forest  rangers,  who  are  fire- 
fighting  men  and  not  investigators. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  men  on  whose  reports  cases  are  constantly 
brought. 

Mr.  Lane.  And  sometimes  misfortunes  like  this  occur. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Judge  Gould,  in  Washington,  threw  out  a  batch  of 
depositions  attempted  to  be  taken  by  some  secret-service  agent, 
under  the  dominion  and  control  of  one  man  not  unknown  to  fame 
about  San  Francisco,  a  Httle  while  ago,  and  held  that  while  their 
duties  were  varied  and  were  great,  that  in  his  court  and  courts  of 
justice  they  were  not  authorized  to  take  affidavits  such  as  will 
deprive  a  man  of  his  fife  or  his  Kberty  or  his  property. 

The  Master.  I  suppose  if  I  ruled  them  out  on  the  ground  that  a 
forest  ranger  was  not  entitled  to  administer  an  oath,  the  United 
States  attorney  would  be  entitled  to  have  them  made  a  part  of  the 
record  so  that  they  will  appear  before  the  court.  For  mv  own  infor- 
mation in  this  matter  I  snould  hke  to  be  satisfied  whether  they  are 
affidavits  or  not.  I  will  not  do  it  at  this  time,  but  I  will  receive 
them  for  the  present,  subject  to  that  objection.  I  am  not  going  to 
pay  any  attention  to  them  unless  I  see  that  they  are  affidavits  and 
that  this  ranger  has  the  authority  to  administer  an  oath. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  submitted  full  copies  of  ours  to  them,  so  that  every- 
thing might  be  open  and  there  nught  be  every  opportunity  to  pass 
on  the  action  on  ooth  sides.  We  should  Uke  to  have  copies  of  those. 
I  think  that  is  no  more  than  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  would  have  furnished  them  if  we  had  had  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Have  you  copies,  that  we  can  look  at  the  substance, 
if  the  court  should  admit  them  ? 

The  Master.  They  are  admitted. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  they  should  stay  in  the  record  we  should  have 
copies. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  will  make  copies  of  them. 
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(The  next  affidavit,  of  L.  W.  Dechanbeau,  is  marked  '^Govern- 
mentis  Exliibit  No.  22/^ 

W.  M.  Maule,  called  for  the  United  States;  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

1.  Q.  What  is  your  age  and  occupation,  Mr.  Maule? — A.  Age  33; 
forest  supervisor. 

2.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  forest  supervisor? — A.  About  one 
year. 

3.  Q.  Have  you  any  duties  to  perform  with  reference  to  Mono 
National  Forest  Reserve  ? — A.  I  have  the  general  supervision  of  the 
work  in  the  forest. 

4.  Q.  During  the  time  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

5.  Q.  Have  you  anythmg  to  do  with  the  receipt  of  applications 
for  leave  to  cross  Government  land  ? — A.  I  have. 

6.  Q.  In  constructing  power  lines  or  irrigating  ditches,  ditches  for 
rights  of  way? — A.  All  cases. 

7.  Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  officers  or  agents  of  the  Hydro 
Electnc  Co.? — A.  I  am  acquainted  wdth  Mr.  Cain  and  Mr.  Dieter, 
also  Mr.  Chappell. 

8.  Q.  In  what  capacity  does  Mr.  Cain  serve  that  company — vice 
president? — A.  I  believe  so. 

9.  Q.  And  Dieter? — A.  Secretarv  and  treasurer. 

10.  Q.  And  Mr.  Chappell  ?— A.' I  do  not  recall  Mr.  ChappelPs 
position. 

11.  Q.  Have  j^ou  ever  had  any  dealings  with  them,  with  respect  to 
their  obtaining  a  right  of  way  across  this  land  in  controversy — the 
south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 14? — A.'  I  have  asked  them  from  time  to  time  to  make  appli- 
cation. 

12.  Q.  Where  did  you  meet  these  men  and  talk  this  subject  over 
with  them? — A.  I  met  Mr.  Dieter  and  Mr.  Chappell  in  Gardnerville 
some  time  this  spring. 

13.  Q.  Gardnerville,  do  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  called  to  see  me 
on  the  matter. 

14.  Q.  Where  are  their  offices  ? — A.  I  believe  their  operating  offices 
are  in  Bodie. 

15.  Q.  How  did  they  happen  to  meet  you  at  Gardnerville? — A. 
They  came  to  talk  over  the  matter  of  a  permit. 

16.  Q.  Who  was  there  at  that  time? — A.  Mr.  Chappell  and  Mr. 
Dieter. 

17.  Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  I  beUeve  late  in  May.  I  have  definite 
records  of  the  exact  date. 

18.  Q.  Can  you  give  us  those  records? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Dechant 
has  them. 

19.  Q.  Have  you  certain  correspondence  with  the  officers  of  this 
company  with  respect  to  their  obtaining  this  right  of  way? — A.  I 
have. 

20.  Q.  Beginning  about  what  time? — A.  The  predecessors  of  the 
company  appUed  some  time  early  in  November,  1909. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  object  to  that  and  ask  that  it  be  stricken  out,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  bare  conclusion  and  opinion  of  the  witness  as 
to  the  predecessors  of  this  company. 

The  Master.  It  may  go  out. 
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By  Mr.  Clark: 

21.  Q.  State  who  it  was. — A.  Mr.  McCone,  of  Reno. 

22.  Q.  That  was  in  November? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

23.  Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  one  of  these  other  men  that  vou 
mentioned  that  early? — A.  Not  at  that  time;  that  was  the  first 
acquaintance  I  had  with  the  case. 

24.  (^.  When  was  the  first  time  thereafter  that  you  did  have  any 
talks  with  any  of  these  men  you  have  mentioned— Cain,  Dieter,  and 
Chappell  ? — A.  It  was  some  time  during  the  middle  of  the  spring.  I 
do  not  recall  the  exact  date. 

25.  Q.  Before  this  meeting  in  May? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  on  the 
train  coming  from  Thorn  to  Keno. 

26.  Q.  With  whom  did  you  talk?— A.  Mr.  Cain  and  Mr.Oiappell, 
and  I  believe  who  is  now  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Causey, 
I  believe  is  his  name. 

27.  Q.  W  hat  was  said  on  that  occasion  about  obtaining  in  general 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  Government  in  such  cases  ? — A.  I  told 
them  what  the  requirements  were. 

28.  Q.  Was  any  reference  made  to  this  particular  piece  of  land  ? — 
A.  We  talked  over  it  in  general.  They  discussed  the  matter  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  case,  giving  me  the  idea  they  were  going  to 

Mr.  Campbell.  One  moment. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

29.  Q.  State  the  substance  of  what  was  said. — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

30.  Q.  Give  us  the  exact  words  if  you  can  not  tell  the  substance. — 
A.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  words.  They  asked  about  the  require- 
ments in  this  case,  or  rather  to  construct  a  pipe  hne  over  the  Govern- 
ment land. 

31.  Q.  That  was  before  this  meeting  in  May? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

32.  Q.  WTiat  did  you  tell  them  ? — A.  I  told  them  the  recj^uirements. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Tliis  is  all  under  our  objection.     We  object  to  it. 
The  Master.  I  overrule  the  objection. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

33.  Q.  Upon  this  occasion  was  anything  said  bv  these  men  as  to 
their  proceeding  to  obtain  a  permit  for  a  right  of  way? — A.  I  told 
them  how  to  proceed  in  the  case.  I  told  them  of  the  requirements 
as  prescribed  by  the  Use  Book,  regulation  15. 

34.  Q.  Was  any  tiling  said  by  these  gentlemen  at  the  time  to  the 
effect  or  in  substance  that  they  would  take  steps  to  obtain  a  right  of 
way  across  Government  land? — A.  They  did  not  say  they  would, 
but  they  intimated  that  they  would. 

35.  (J.  I  do  not  care  for  the  exact  words;  I  want  you  to  give  me 
the  suDstance  of  what  was  said  upon  that  occasion. — A.  My  recol- 
lection is  not  very  clear  on  that.  I  met  them  in  a  casual  way.  We 
talked  over  the  matter  in  a  friendly  way  to  pass  the  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  want  to  call  attention  to  the  objection  again  and 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  not  made  any  applica- 
tion. That  fact  being  admitted  and  not  questioned,  all  of  tnis  is 
inmiateriai,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  goes  to  the  question  of  notice  and  of  the  good  faith 
of  these  mineral  locations;  both. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  will  admit  they  have  not  made  any  application. 
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Mr.  Clark.  ^Vill  you  admit  you  were  getting  ready  to  before  you 
decided  to  put  on  mineral  locations  on  the  land  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  No. 
Mr.  Lane.  We  certainly  will  not. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

36.  Q.  When,  after  that  time,  did  you  next  have  a  talk  with  any  of 
these  representatives  of  this  company? — ^A.  It  was  some  time,  1 
believe,  m  May;  the  exact  date  is  on  record. 

37.  Q.  Can  you  give  us  that  exact  time? — A.  I  can  not;  it  is  on 
file. 

38.  Q.  Have  you  anv  reference  to  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

39.  Q.  Here?— A.  Mr.  Dechant  has  it. 

40.  Q.  Will  you  kindly  arrange  these  records  so  that  you  can  give 
us  that  date  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  object  to  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Chappell,  because 
the  witness  has  testified  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  connection  that 
Chappell  has  with  the  company. 

Ine  MA.STER.  He  said  he  had  some  connection  which  he  could  not 
define.     I  overrule  the  objection. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

By  Mr.  Clark  : 

41.  Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  that  conversation  about  which 
you  were  talking,  held  at  Gardnerville  ? — A.  The  date  was  late  in  the 
spring  or  early  m  the  summer. 

The  Master.  1910? 

A.  1910.     Probably  early  in  July  or  late  in  June. 

By  Mr.  Clark  : 

42.  Q.  What  was  said  upon  that  occasion  about  the  getting  of  the 
right  of  way  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Has  the  witness  testified  with  whom  the  conversa- 
tion was  held  ? 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 
Mr.  Campbell.  With  whom  ? 
A.  Mr.  Dieter  and  Mr.  Chappell. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

44.  Q.  What  was  said  upon  that  occasion? — A.  Mr.  Chappell 
stated  that  they  had  been  negligent  in  the  matter  of  making  applica- 
tion in  submitting  the  maps  recjuired.  He  claimed  the  company  had 
been  unable  to  have  the  definite  survey  made,  and  he  said,  as  soon 
as  that  survey  and  map  was  made,  they  would  be  submitted  in  due 
form. 

45.  O.  Before  that  was  there  any  correspondence  between  your- 
self and  Mr.  Cain  with  respect  to  obtaining  a  right  of  way  and  the 
making  of  an  application  for  a  right  of  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Campbell.  With  this  corporation? 

ifr.  Clark.  With  Mr.  Cain.  He  is  now  the  vice  president.  I 
want  to  show  he  knew  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  object  to  that.     Mr.  Cain  is  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  prove  knowledge  by  this  witness. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  Cain  Consolidated  Co.  was  an  entirely  separate 
company  from  this  and  has  no  connection  with  it.     It  simply  happens 
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to  be  fortunate  enough  to  bear  Mr.  Cain^s  name,  which  is  a  good 
name  in  that  country. 

Ihe  Master.  I  overrule  the  objection. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Cain  inviting  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
necessary  papers  had  not  yet  been  received.  That  was  early  in  the 
spring.     lie  referred  me,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Chappell. 

\v.  Campbell.  The  letters  are  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  some  of  the  letters  written  by  Mr.  Maule  to 
Mr.  Cain.     Have  you  them  here  ? 

Air.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  is  a  letter  that  was  received  by 
you  from  Mr.  Cain,  which  bore  on  that  general  subject.  It  is  datoll 
March  7,  1910. 

A.  March  10,  1910. 

47.  Q.  In  reply  to  one  of  March  7,  1910? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

48.  Q.  Js  this  the  copy  of  the  letter  that  you  addressed  to  Mr. 
Cain  at  the  time  ?  . 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  all  goes  in  subject  to  our  objection. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  admit  the  original  letter  is  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  make  that  objection,  but  the  entire  testi- 
mony is  absolutely  immaterial.  Mr.  Cain  is  not  shown  at  that  time 
to  be  speaking  anything  about  tliis,  and  it  allirmatively  appears  from 
the  other  witness  that  he  wanted  it  for  another  purpose  entirely. 

The  Master.  I  will  admit  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  offer  these  two  letters  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  wish  you  would  let  us  see  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  certainly;  excuse  me  [lianding]. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  objection.  The  two 
letters  show  exactly  what  I  said,  that  Mr.  McCone  and  Cain  were 
entirely  after  a  different  purpose. 

The  Master.  Will  you  read  them  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  waive  the  reading,  gentlemen  ? 

The  Master.  Do  you  want  them  in  the  exhibits  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  offer  them  in  evidence  collectively  as  an  exhibit. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Objected  to  as  immaterial.  They  cast  no  light  on 
the  matter  at  issue. 

The  Master.  The  ruling  is  already  made. 

(The  letter  of  March  7  is  marked  '* Government's  Exhibit  No.  23,'* 
and  the  reply  of  March  10  is  mafked  ** Government's  Exhibit  No.  24.") 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

(Government's  Exliibit  No.  23  is  as  follows.) 

[Mono,  uses.    Cain  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Pipeline,  November  19, 1009.] 

March  7,  1910. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Cain,  BodiCy  Cal. 

Dear  Sib:  Under  date  of  November  28  I  wrote  you  requesting  certain  pajiers  in 
this  case,  in  reply  to  which  you  referred  me  to  Mr.  A.  J.  McCone,  of  Reno,  Aev.  Mr. 
McCone  haa  just  informed  me  that  you  have  taken  over  his  interest  in  this  property 
and  will  handle  it  in  the  future. 

I  have  your  informal  application  covering  a  ri^ht  of  way  in  this  forest  for  a  pipe  line 
in  T.  2  N.,  R.  25  E.  Under  regulation  16  of  the  Urfe  Book  applicants  for  special-use 
permits  for  projects  of  this  kind  are  required  to  submit  duplicate  maps,  on  tracing 
linen,  showing  the  right  of  way  as  surveyed,  tos^ether  with  field  notes,  in  duplicate, 
both  of  which  are  to  be  certified  to  under  oath  by  the  surveyor. 
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In  addition  to  this  there  is  required  a  copy  showing  your  right  to  the  use  of  the  water 
pnx^ured  under  local  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  together  with  duly  certified  copies 
of  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  your  company,  in  duplicate. 

If  you  contemplate  work  on  this  structure  during  the  coming  spring,  will  you  please 
furnish  me  with  the  above  papers  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  I  may  take  up  our  end  of 
the  work? 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  M.  Maule, 

Forest  Supervisor. 

(Government's  Exhibit  No.  24  is  as  follows:) 

BoDiE,  Cal.,  Mardi  10, 1910. 
Hon.  W.  M.  Maule, 

Forest  Supervisor,  Gardnerville,  Nev. 
Dear  Sir:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  yoiu*  favor  of  March  7,  we  will  proceed  to 
t*h()w  our  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  and  furnish  necefsary  papers  as  instructed  at 
the  earliest  date  possible. 

Thanking  you,  I  am,  youre,  very  truly,  J.  S.  Cain. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

49.  Q.  I  have  here  a  letter  and  I  will  ask  vou  if  you  received  that 
letter  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Dieter,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany [handing]. — A.  It  is. 

ilr.  Campbell.  I  object  to  that.  That  is  a  very  easy  way  of 
proving  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  already  admitted. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  do  not  think  it  was  admitted. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  who  Mr.  Dieter  was.  You  said  he  was 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  true  enough.  But  it  is  an  easy  way  you  have 
of  proving  it.  That  does  not  appear  to  be  the  entire  correspondence 
in  this  instance.  The  inclosure,  which  is  part  of  the  letter  itself  is 
not  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  desire  to  offer  the  letter  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  make  the  same  objection  to  that  letter  that  I 
did  to  the  other. 

The  Master.  The  same  ruling. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  wiU  take  an  exception. 

(The  letter  is  marked  ''Government's  Exhibit  No.  25''  and  is  as 
follows:) 

Hydro  Electric  Co., 
BoDiE,  Cal.,  August  4,  1910. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Maule, 

Forest  Supervisor,  Gardnerville,  Nev. 

Dear  Sir:  We  were  very  much  nurprised  yesterday  to  be  informed  over  the  tele- 
phone by  Mr.  Elliott,  acting  for  the  Forest  Department,  that  he  liad  stopped  the 
progress  of  our  work  on  Mill  Creek,  and  threatened  arrests  if  work  progreseed  any 
further. 

As  you  know,  we  feel  that  we  have  certain  rights,  under  which  we  are  proceeding, 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  fully  informed  with  reference  to  these 
matters,  and  that  he  must  have  attempted  to  stop  this  work  and  threatened  arrests 
without  proper  authority  or  knowledge  as  to  our  nght«. 

With  reference  to  the  filing  of  data,  which  Mr.  Chappell  and  myself  informed  you 
during  our  recent  visit  in  Oaronerville,  that  we  would  proceed  to  prepare  and  supply 
you  with  as  soon  as  possible,  wish  to  say  that  we  already  have  this  work  under  way; 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  prepare  and  file  with  the  Forest  Service  Department  all  the 
data  that  is  desired,  in  so  far  arS  that  can  be  done  without  serious  detriment  to  the 
progress  of  our  work. 

In  connection  with  this  matter.  I  think  Mr.  Lane  has  expressed  himself  very  clearly 
in  his  letter  to  me  under  date  of  July  28,  with  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which 
wo  are  laboring  at  the  present  time.  As  the  season  is  progressing  very  rapidly,  we 
can  not  delay  the  progress  of  the  work  for  matters  that  can  follow  in  due  time.     I  am, 
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therefore,  sending  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Lane's  letter  of  July  29  addresped  to  me,  which 
discloses  the  conditions  very  fully. 

We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  expedite  the  making  up  of  details  required  by 
your  dep>artment,  and  will  send  them  to  you  as  soon  as  we  can  conveniently  do  so. 
which  we  hope  will  be  satisfactory. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  F.  Dieter, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Duplicate  sent  district  forester  August  8,  1910.     W.  M.  M. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

50.  Q.  After  July,  after  your  last  talk  that  you  refer  to,  that  you 
say  in  the  latter  part  of  sprmg  or  early  part  of  summer,  did  you  have 
any  other  talk  with  Mr.  Cain  or  Mr.  Dieter  in  regard  to  their  obtaining 
permission  to  cross  this  Government  land? — ^A.  I  had  no  further 
talk  with  them. 

51.  Q.  No  further  conversation  ? — ^A.  No  further  conversation. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Lane  : 

1.  XQ.  Do  you  remember  writing  to  Mr.  Dieter  with  reference 
to  this  matter  about  July  23  ? — A.  I  can  not  say  I  wrote  him  about 
that  date.     I  have  written  him  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

2.  X  Q.  You  do  not  have  any  recollection,  do  you,  of  writing  to 
him  about  July  23,  telling  him  that  your  previous  explanation  and 
your  previous  directions  were  incomplete,  indefinite,  according  to 
that  last  letter  of  yours? — A.  I  explained  to  him  that  the  method 
of  procedure  had  recently  been  changed  in  reference  to  applying 
to  the  new  procedure.  That  was,  I  telieve,  three  days  succeeding 
the  time  when  I  sent  him  the  formal  procedure. 

3.  XQ.  The  former  procedure  was  sent  about  July  19? — A.  The 
formal  procedure  was  tnere.  I  took  the  matter  up  fully  with  Mr. 
Dieter  and  Mr.  Chappell  when  they  called  at  mv  office  early  in  July. 

4.  X  Q.  You  have  already  explained  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

5.  X  Q.  I  am  referring  to  a  letter  in  which  you  changed  your 
procedure,  which  was  along  after  the  middle  of  July. — A.  I  can  not 
say  as  to  the  date.  Mr.  Dieter  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  letter 
and  said  he  would  proceed  accordinglv. 

6.  X  Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Cain  and  Mr.  Dieter  tell  you  that,  while 
they  considered  they  had  full  legal  right  to  cross  these  lands  without 
a  permit,  that  for  your  information,  if  you  desired,  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  accommodate  you  hj  filing  as  soon  as  they  could  all 
of  the  plans  and  maps  and  data  which  you  requested? — A.  Mr.  Cain, 
I  believe,  did  not 

7.  X  Q.  I  should  like  a  reply  to  the  question. — A.  No,  sir. 

8.  X  Q.  They  did  not  tell  you  that?— A.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Never  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lane: 

9.  X  Q.  Nothing  in  substance  to  that  effect? — A.  They  did  not. 

10.  X  Q.  What  did  they  tell  you? — A.  Do  you  mean  in  corre- 
spondence ? 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 

11.  X  Q.  You  do  not  talk  in  correspondence;  you  write. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  called  for  correspondence.  The  witness  was 
answering  fairly. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  correspondence  was  called  for  by  Mr.  Lane. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  he  has  referred  back;  in  fact,  I  know  my  question 
referred  back  to  the  conversation  to  which  he  referred. 

A.  That  conversation  was  between  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Dieter,  and 
myself. 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 

12.  X  Q.  Did  any  persons  connected  with  this  case  ever  claim  to 
you  that  they  had  the  right  to  go  across  that  land  ? — A.  There  was 
some  reference  made  by  letter  of  a  private  claim. 

13.  X  Q.  From  whom? — A.  I  don't  recall  now  just  who  it  was. 

14.  X  Q.  Have  you  that  letter? — A.  The  letter  should  be  on  file 
somewhere. 

15.  XQ.  Where? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  let  him  look  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 

16.  X  Q.  Where  should  it  be  on  file? — A.  It  is  probably  there  if 
it  is  on  file. 

17.  X  Q.  Where  should  it  be  on  file? — A.  A  copy  should  be  on 
file  at  my  office  at  Gardnerville. 

18.  X  Q.  Where  is  the  original? — A.  Or  rather  the  original  should 
be  there. 

19.  X  O.  Did  you  bring  all  your  letter  files  down  here? — A.  I 
brought  all  I  could  find,  which  is  probably  all  of  them. 

20.  X  Q.  Did  you  get  a  letter  from  any  person  connected  with 
this  company  as  you  know  stating  to  you  or  claiming  that  they  had 
the  right  to  go  across  this  land  without  your  intervention? — ^A.  It 
seems  to  me  there  was  some  refemce  made  to  it,  but  I  do  not  recall 
exactly  now  if  there  was. 

21.  X  Q.  Will  you  look  for  the  letter? 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  he  will  look  for  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you  can  find  it,  you  can  produce  it  at  the  next 
session  of  court,  or  if  it  is  here  let  us  take  it  this  afternoon? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lane: 

23.  X  Q.  Don^t  you  remember  receiving  from  Mr.  Dieter  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Dieter  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Metson.  an  attorney 
of  this  city,  in  which  Mr.  Metson  explained  fully  what  ne  considered 
their  legal  grounds  and  rights  and  the  entire  propriety  of  their  cross- 
ing there  without  anv  permit  at  all  over  these  valid  mining  claims  ? — 
A.  I  believe  in  that  letter  that  you  refer  to  he  stated  that  they  could 
not  use  those  mining  claims  for  the  purpose  of  other  than  foreign 
to  mining. 

24.  X  Q.  You  believe  he  stated  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

25.  X  Q.  You  saw  the  letter,  then,  did  you? — A.  I  saw  the  letter; 
yes. 

26.  X  Q.  You  received  a  copy  of  it? — A.  I  received  a  copy  of  it; 
yes. 

27.  X  Q.  Don't  you  remember  distinctly,  now  that  you  thmk 
of  it,  that  Mr.  Metson  said  in  that  letter  that  while  he  did  not  claim 
they  would  have  any  right  to  locate  a  mining  claim  for  the  purpose 
of  running  a  line  over  it;  that  if  they  did  locate  it  in  good  faith  for 
mineral  purposes  they  would  have  absolute  freedom  in  running  the 
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line  as  they  chose  anywhere  in  the  boundaries  of  it? — ^A.  I  do  not 
recall  that  point.     The  correspondence  has  been  so  large  in  the  case. 

28.  X  Q.  Don't  you  remember,  now  that  your  memory  is  refreshed, 
that  the  point  he  made  was  not  that  they  would  have  run  the  line 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  development,  but  would  have  to  locate  the 
claim  solely  for  the  mineral,  and  then  they  could  run  the  line  over  it  ? — 
A.  I  can  not  testify  to  that  point. 

29.  X  Q.  Are  you  willing  to  try  and  find  the  letter  and  let  us 
know  when  you  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  stated  he  would. 

By  Mr.  Lane: 

30.  X  Q.  I  stated  about  this  letter. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Clark: 

1.  R.  D.  Q.  How  long  was  it  before  Mr.  Metson  commenced  to 
advise  you  as  to  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  these  people  seeking  to 
obtain  this  permit  after  you  had  had  the  talk  with  Mr.  Dieter  and 
Mr.  Chappell  at  Gardnerville,  if  you  remember  ? — A.  It  was  probably 
two  weeKs. 

2-  R.  D.  Q.  In  the  talk  at  Gardnerville  was  anything  said  by  any- 
one about  having  the  right  to  cross  the  land  because  it  was  mineral 
land  and  because  of  the  location? — A.  No,  sir;  that  point  was  not 
brought  up  at  all. 

3.  K.  D.  Q.  It  was  not  discussed? — A.  It  was  not  discussed. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  is  not  redirect  examination,  but  I  want  to  ask 
liim  this  question: 

4.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you,  at  the  time  of  the  talk  at  Gardnerville  with 
Mr.  Chappell  and  Mr.  Dieter,  give  them  a  copy  of  the  Use  Book  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

5.  R.  D.  Q.  And  explain  to  them  what  they  would  have  to  do  to 
get  the  right  of  way? — ^A.  I  did. 

6.  R.  D.  Q.  I  think  you  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Chappell  said 
that  the  maps  were  in  progress  of  making? — ^A.  Yes;  he  did  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  With  your  honor's  permission  Mr.  Dechant  wants  to 
ask  a  question. 

By  Mr.  Dechant: 

7.  R.  D.  Q.  Mr.  Maule,  what  was.  as  you  remember  it,  the  change 
in  procedure  that  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cain  or  to  Mr.  Dieter  at  the  time 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Lane? — A.  When  Mr.  Dieter  and  Mr.  Chappell 
were  at  my  office  I  advised  them  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  as  established  by  the  Use  Book  at  the  present  time. 

8^  R.  D.  Q.  What  did  those  regulations  require  at  that  time? — A. 
They  required  certified  copies  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  in 
duplicate  and  certified  copies  of  evidence  of  their  right  to  use  tlie 
water  as  procured  under  local  laws  of  the  State,  and  maps  in  dupli- 
cate, and  the  oath  of  the  engineer  executing  them. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  tnink  that  makes  any  difference.  We  did 
not  see  them.     We  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  will  not  go  into  it  any  further. 

9.  R.  D.  Q.  Is  this  a  copy  of  the  Use  Book  furnished  those  men 
[handing]  ? — A.  It  was  a  smaller  copy. 
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-  10.  R.  D.  Q.  Is  the  contents  the  same  ? — A.  It  contained  the  same 
material. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  offer  this  in  evidence.  There  are  two  or  three  Utile 
references  in  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  Use  Book,  settmg  forth  all  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Lane.  Which  regulations  nave  not  been  pleaded  or  referred 
to  in  their  complaint. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  offer  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Lane.  Why  not  submit  it  informaUy  for  the  court^s  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  submit  it  for  the  court's  mspection. 

The  Master.  Does  it  have  the  force  of  law? 

Mr.  Dechant.  The  regulations  therein  do. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  you  happen  to  be  at  variance. 

Mr.  Dechant.  Not  in  the  sense  that  Congress  passed  them,  but 
the  court  will  take  judicial  notice  as  if  they  were  laws  passed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  the  absolute  force  of  law  where  they  are 
promulgated  by  authority. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  one  can  make  laws  but  Congress.  They  have 
the  force  of  law  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  people  under  him,  wherein 
he  makes  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

The  Master.  Is  it  offered  in  evidence  or  offered  for  my  perusal  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  For  your  honor's  perusal. 

James  S.  Cain,  called  for  the  United  States;  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Clark: 

1.  Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  James  S.  Cain. 

2.  Q.  What  official  connection  have  you  with  the  Hydro  Electric 
Co.  ? — A.  Vice  president. 

3.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  vice  president? — A.  About  three 
months. 

4.  Q.  Who  was  your  predecessor  as  vice  president? — ^A.  The  com- 
pany was  not  organized  before  that. 

5.  Q.  Were  you  organized  on  May  11  ? — A.  I  don't  know  just  the 
date. 

6.  Q.  How  long  after  your  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  did 
your  board  of  directors  organize  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  seems  to  me  the  record  would  be  the  best  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  know  if  he  knows. 
A.  No,  sir. 

7.  Q.  Have  you  your  minutes  here  with  you  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  No;  why  should  we  have ? 
Mr.  Clark.  I  can  ask. 

8.  Q.  Have  you  your  minutes  here  with  you  i 
Mr.  Campbell.  No;  I  told  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  asking  the  witness. 

9.  Q.  Have  vou  your  minutes  here  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

10.  Q.  You  nave  served  in  the  capacity  of  vice  president  ever  since 
they  have  had  a  vice  president  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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11.  Q.  Who  is  president  of  the  company? — ^A.  Mr.  Causey. 

12.  Q.  Mr.  Dieter  secretary  and  treasurer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

13.  (^.  What  relation  did  Mr.  Chappell  sustain  to  the  company? — 
A.  I  thmk  he  is  one  of  the  directors. 

14.  Q.  And  has  been  from  the  start? — A.  I  beUeve  he  has. 

15.  Q.  How  much  money  did  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  pay  you  for 
this  deed  [handing  Government's  Elxhibit  16  to  the  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  object  to  the  question  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
incompetent,  irrelevant,  and  immaterial.     Suppose  he  gave  it  to  them. 

The  Master.  I  overrule  the  objection. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception.  I  will  ask  your  honor 
to  instruct  the  witness  not  to  answer  that  question  and  refer  it  to  the 
court.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  right  to  pry  into  the  privatd 
affairs  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  one  or  two  prehminary  questions. 

16.  Q.  You  obtained  a  deed  from  a  man  of  the  name  of — that  ques- 
tion was  not  a  fair  question.  I  was  referring  to  the  wrong  exhibit. 
[Referring  to  Exhibit  16.]  A  deed  from  J.  A.  Conway  to  tne  Hy^dro 
Electric  Co.  in  which  Conway  transfers  to  the  Hydro  Electric  CJo.,  a 
corporation,  certain  mining  claims  therein  described,  the  first  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Sunlight,  I  believe,  I  will  ask  you  how  much  the 
Hydro  Electric  Co.  paid  to  Mr.  Conway  for  that  deed  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oojected  to  as  absolutely  immaterial  and  incom- 
petent. It  does  not  show  the  good  faith  of  any  party  one  way  or  the 
other,  the  good  faith  of  Mr.  Conway  or  any  person  else.  It  is  attempt- 
ing to  pry  into  the  private  affairs  of  the  company,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  not  fair.  It  may  be  there  was  a  contract  between  them  for 
certain  other  things.  He  asked  how  much  money  he  paid,  not  what 
was  the  contract  or  what  was  given  to  Mr.  Conway,  or  what  else, 

Mr.  Lane.  Furthermore,  it  assumes  a  fact  not  in  evidence,  namely, 
it  assumes  that  the  witness  knows,  whether  he  is  merely  the  vice 
president,  and  not  the  treasurer  at  all. 

The  Master.  Then  he  can  answer  that  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Without  any  suggestion  being  made  to  him,  he  could 
answer  that  question  point  blank.  The  deed  recites  $10.  He  is 
vice  president  of  the  company.  I  want  to  know  how  much  the  com- 
pajoy  did  pay  to  Mr.  Conway  for  those  mining  claims. 

The  Master.  If  it  paid  no  money,  and  in  consideration  of  some* 
thiJig  else,  he  can  answer  that  question  also.  I  will  overrule  the 
objections  on  the  theory  that  the  good  faith  of  these  mining  claims 
might  be  inquired  into  here.  My  ruhng  would  follow  on  the  same 
ground.     The  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  I  don't  know  the  amount  paid,  but  I  am  positive  that  amount 
was  paid,  and  possibly  more  than  is  recited  in  the  deed. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

16.  Q.  Why  do  you  say  possibly  more  than  $10  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Conway  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  that.  He  can  not  cross-examine  his 
own  witness. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  withdraw  that  Question. 

17.  Q.  You  said  you  were  sure  tnat  $10  was  paid  to  him?  Are 
you  sure  that  $10  was  paid  to  him  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  object  to  the  question  and  ask  your  honor  to 
certify  this  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  good  faith  of  this  man 
can  be  inquired  into  at  this  time. 

The  Master.  The  better  way  would  be,  if  you  want  to  go  into  that 
matter,  to  argue  it  fully  before  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  like  to  have  the  answer  now. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  not  give  the  answer  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  submit  I  am  entitled  to  the  answer. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  instruct  the  witness  not  to  answer. 

The  Master.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  may  not  be  right,  Mr. 
Campbell.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  master  has  the  power  to 
dkect  the  answer.  It  will  be  a  question  of  contempt  that  would  have 
to  be  certified  to  the  court.  If  you  want  to  have  that  matter  settled 
you  had  better  take  an  adjournment  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  this  testimony. 
It  does  seem  to  me  they  should  permit  us  to  go  ahead  with  this  wit- 
ness while  he  is  on  the  stand  and  to  interrogate  him  about  this 
Conway  location. 

Mr.  Lane.  Go  ahead  and  ask  him  whether  the  claims  are  mineral 
and  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Mr.  Conway  was  here  I  fear  he  would  tell  you  some- 
thing that  would  surprise  you  as  to  what  the  officer  told  him.  Let 
me  proceed  with  the  examination. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  young  gentleman  gets  the  idea  that  because 
the  Government  and  the  district  attorney  wants  to  ask  questions  that 
no  one  has  a  right  to  int-erfere.  I  do  not  want  to  be  contumacious; 
I  feel  positive  of  the  correctness  of  mj^  conclusions,  that  they  have 
not  this  right,  and  they  have  not  the  right  to  pry  into  the  aif  airs  of 
this  corporation  at  this  time.  I  do  not  want  to  put  the  witness  in 
contempt,  but  I  will  instruct  the  witness  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
certifiea,  and  having  the  record  show  that,  not  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions, feut  I  would  prefer,  although  I  am  not  going  to  be  nere 
to-morrow,  to  argue  the  question  before  your  honor.  That  is  per- 
fectly fair  to  you. 

The  Master.  The  gist  of  the  objection  is  the  same  objection  that  is 
really,  as  far  as  I  see,  the  gist  of  tms  case,  or  a  branch  or  it;  that  is  to 
say,  whether  we  may  now  inquire  collaterally  into  the  good  faith  of 
this  location.  I  have  ruled  thus  far  on  the  theory  that  they  may, 
with  the  idea,  of  course,  that  on  the  argument  of  tms  matter  it  could 
be  shown;  if  it  can  not  the  testimony  in  that  regard  will  be  dis- 
regarded. If  you  wish  to  present  that  matter  right  now,  take  a  final 
ruung  and  take  the  matter  up  to  the  court  and  have  that  question 
decided;  I  presume  it  will  be  within  your  power  to  do  it.  I  can  not 
commit  this  witness  to  jail  for  contempt,  out  I  can  certify  the  ques- 
tion and  the  ruling. 

Mr.  Campbell.  On  consultation,  I  will  make  the  objection  and  let 
the  witness  answer  subject  to  the  objection  throughout.  But  I  object 
to  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness. 

The  Master.  It  is  possible  that  any  objection  to  the  form  of  the 

Suestion  may  have  escaped  me,  because  I  was  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
irown. 

Mr.  Lane.  The  exceptions  will  be  noted  to  all  of  this. 
The  Master.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Clabk: 

18.  Q.  Are  you  sure  $10  was  paid  ? — ^A.  I  am,  because  it  is  charged 
up. 

19.  Q.  Charged  up  to  whom? — A.  Charged  up  to  him.  I  made  a 
mistake  in  saymg  it  was  charged  up.  It  was  not  charged  up.  I  am 
positive  the  $10  was  paid  to  him. 

20.  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  charged  up  to  him  ? — A.  I  meant  to 
say  paid  to  him. 

21.  Q.  Did  you  know  that  Conway  was  going  to  locate  these  claims 
before  he  actually  went  on  the  ground  and  located  them  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  that  on  the  ground  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely inmiaterial  whether  he  knew  or  not. 
The  Master.  The  objection  is  overruled. 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  ah  exception. 
A.  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

22.  O.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Conway  about  the  subject 
of  his  locating  mineral  claims  up  there  before  he  made  you  this 
deed  ? — ^A.  I  did  not . 

23.  Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  paid  Mr. 
Francis  Burke  for  the  original  of  the  deed,  the  certified  copy  of  which 
I  hand  you,  Exhibit  15,  for  certain  mining  claims  ? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

24.  Q.  As  vice  president  of  the  company,  did  you  know  that  the 
deed  was  obtained  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Dieter  told  me  he  had  purchased  the 
property. 

25.  Q.  As  vice  president  of  the  company,  did  you  know  that*the 
deed  was  obtainea  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  answer  as  hearsay  testi- 
mony. 

The  Master.  The  motion  is  denied. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 
.     26.  Q.  When  did  Mr.  Dieter  tell  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  that.  It  is  seeking  to  introduce 
hearsay  testimony. 

The  Master.  The  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  My  answer  would  be  I  think  it  was  August;  I  am  not  positive. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

27.  Q.  At  the  same  time  did  he  tell  you  that  the  Conway  property 
had  been  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Objected  to  as  leading  and  seeking  to  elicit  hearsay 
testimony.    Mr.  Dieter  has  not  any  authority  to  bind  the  corporation. 
The  JESTER.  The  objection  is  overruled. 
Mr.  Cabipbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

28.  Q.  When  did  you  first  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Conway 
proper^  had  been  piurchased  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  want  me  to  put  these  objections  in  each 
time? 
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The  Master.  The  same  rulmg  will  be  made,  the  same  objection 
entered,  and  the  same  exception. 
A.  I  think  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  August. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

29.  Q.  What  did  Mr.  Dieter  say  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  had  been  paid  by  the  company  to  Mr.  Burke  for  the  claim  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Does  your  honor  think  that  would  come  within  the 
ruling  ? 

The  Master.  The  same  ruling. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  Mr.  Dieter  did  not  say  what  he  paid  for  the  claim.  I  do  not 
know  to  this  date  what  the  amount  was  that  was  paid. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

30.  Q.  No  discussion  was  had  whatsoever  of  what  was  paid  between 
you  and  Mr.  Dieter  at  the  time  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

31.  Q.  How  much  stock  do  you  own  in  the  company? 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  admit  he  is  a  stockholder  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  any  admission  at  all. 

Mr.  Lane.  He  is  vice  president;  is  that  not  enough? 

The  Master.  Whom  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  This  man  here.  I  want  to  know  when  they  bought 
the  Burke  property  what  was  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  If  you  saw  the  checks  coming  in  and  going  out,  and  the 
work  stopped  on  account  of  this  investigation,  you  would  know  he 
would  not  know  the.  details. 

The  Master.  I  sustain  the  objection. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

32.  Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty from  Mr.  Mattly  ? — A.  I  did. 

33.  Q.  Did  you  make  the  purchases? — A.  I  did. 

34.  Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  Mr.  Mattly  for  the  claims  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think  the  court  has  told  the  witness  he  is  not  restricted 
to  cash  payments  that  he  made  them  at  that  time. 
A.  That  amount  is  paid. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

35.  Q.  You  paid  him  $250  for  10  mining  claims? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

36.  Q.  Did  you  pay  him  the  money  yourself? — A.  I  paid  him  the 
money.     What  he  owed  me  I  deducted. 

37.  Q.  What  he  owed  you  you  deducted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

38.  Q.  How  much  did  ne  owe  you  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  that. 
A.  I  have  his  notes  yet. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

39.  Q.  I  want  to  get  at  how  much  approximately  was  in  debts  and 
how  much  when  you  bought  the  property  from  Mr.  Mattly. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  does  not  make  any  difference. 
Mr.  Lane.  He  has  not  showed  Mr.  Mattly  was  unable  to  meet  his 
debts.     He  has  already  shown  he  is  a  big  rancher. 

The  Master.  I  will  allow  the  question;  the  objection  is  overruled. 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  wiU  take  an  exception. 
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By  Mr.  Clark: 

40.  Q.  How  much  was  in  debts  and  how  much  in  cash? — A.  I 
don't  remember.  There  was,  I  think  $150  in  cash  that  he  drew  at  one 
time. 

41.  Q.  Was  that  an  existing  debt  when  this  transfer  was  made? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  had  an  existing  debt  here  for  years  with  me. 

42.  Q.  With  you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

43.  Q.  Was  the  whole  of  it  a  debt? — A.  No,  sir. 

44.  Q.  How  much  was  cash? — A.  $100  or  $150. 

45.  Q.  How  long  had  the  debt  existed  upon  which  you  gave  him  a 
credit  of  $100  or  $150? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  absolutely  immaterial. 

The  Master.  I  do  not  considfer  that  is  a  proper  question.  The 
point  you  are  trying  to  get  at  is,  whether  or  not  cash  actually  passed 
on  this  transaction.     Is  that  not  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  in  a  measure.  And  to  show  what  the  appraise- 
ment of  the  claims  were  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Lane.  This  will  open  up  a  broad  scope.  We  will  be  obliged  to 
show  that  Mr.  Mattly  was  absolutely  good  for  that  $150. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

46.  Q.  How  much  did  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  pay  you  for  the  10 
claims  which  you  got  from  Mr.  Mattly  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  We  object  to  that  on  the  ground  and  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  whoUy  immaterial,  as  the  purchase  was  already  made  from 
the  locator,  the  $250  paid,  and  what  evidence  of  good  faith  or  lack  of 
good  faith  could  there  be  between  Mr.  Cain  and  me  company. 

The  Master.  I  overrule  the  objection. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  The  same  amount  was  paid. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

47.  Q.  The  same  amount  was  paid  in  cash? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

48.  Q.  Did  you  get  the  cash  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  that. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

49.  Q.  Did  you  actually  receive  the  money  from  the  company  ? 
Mr.  Campbell.  What  is  the  difference.     We  object  to  it. 

The  Master.  The  objection  is  overruled. 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  I  received  a  check,  not  from  this  company.  I  received  it  from 
Mr.  Metson. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

50.  Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  W.  H.  Metson  ? — ^A.  I  received  the  money 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Metson. 

51.  Q.  The  attorney  for  the  company? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  assume  that  which  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  Mr.  W.  H.  Melson  was  attorney  for  the  com- 
panv. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  in  this  case,  but  Mr.  Metson  is  one  of  the  largest 
owners  in  it. 
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By  Mr.  Clark: 

52.  O.  Did  you  at  any  time  have  any  discussion  with  Mr.  Dieter 
about  oDtaining  these  mining  claims  so  that  you  would  have  a  right  of 
way  across  the  land  without  obtaining  permission  to  go  across  from 
the  Government  ? — ^A.  I  never  did. 

53.  Q.  That  subject  was  never  discussed  and  never  considered  by 
you  ? — ^A.  We  never,  did  expect  to  go  across  those  claims. 

54.  Q.  Did  you  go  across  them? — ^A.  I  have  been  over  them  at 
different  times. 

55.  Q.  Did  you  go  across  them  with  your  pipe  line  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

56.  Q.  Did  you  go  across  them  with  your  ditch? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not 
the  Mattly  clami. 

57.  Q.  I  mean  the  other  claims.  Did  you  understand  my  question 
to  relate  to  the  claims  which  were  obtained  from  yourself  or  the  claims 
which  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Burke? — A.  The 
claims  obtained  by  myself. 

58.  Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  Mr.  Dieter  the  subject  of  obtain- 
ing these  mineral  claims  so  that  you  might  be  able  to  cross  those  claims 
with  your  pipe  line  without  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  Govern- 
ment ? — A.  I  nave  no  recollection  of  it. 

59.  Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir  •  I  have  not. 

60.  Q.  Did  that  thought  ever  enter  your  mind  in  the  obtaining  of 
these  deeds  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  object  to  that. 

The  Master.  I  will  sustain  the  objection.  It  does  not  appear  plain 
what  you  mean  by  these  claims. 

Mr.  Claek.  The  claims  obtained  from  Conway  and  the  claims  ob- 
tained from  Burke. 

61.  Q.  You  understand  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

62.  Q.  When  first  to  your  knowledge  did  the  company  state  to  any 
oflScer  in  the  Forestry  Department  that  because  of  the  fact  it  had 
these  mineral  claims  it  had  the  right  to  cross  that  land  without  obtain- 
ing a  permission  from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  object  to  that,  because  it  is  not  shown  that  they 
ever  did  make  such  a  statement,  assuming  that  they  did. 
The  Master.  I  overrule  the  objection. 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 
A.  No  oflGicer  stated  to  me  those  facts. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

63.  Q.  Would  this  pipe  line  have  been  built  by  your  company  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  these  claims  for  which  $250  has  been  paid, 
and  for  which  $20  has  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  object  to  that.    The  statute  does  not  contem- 
plate any  such  thing.     It  is  to  me  absolutely  an  absurd  proposition. 
The  Master.  I  overrule  the  objection. 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

64.  Q.  How  much  development  work  has  the  Hydro  Electric  Co. 
done  upon  the  claims  for  which  $250  have  been  paid,  or  upon  tiie  claim 
for  which  $20  was  paid  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  object  to  the  question  upon  the  ground  that  it 
does  not  tend  to  show  the  good  faith  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  Master.  I  will  overrule  tiie  objection. 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 
A.  With  the  group  of  claims,  including  the  Goleta  claims. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

65.  Q.  No;  I  am  asking  you  about  these  claims  you  bought. — A, 
These  are  only  a  portion  of  the  claims  that  belonged  to  the  Goleta  tha/t 
were  purchased  m  addition  to  the  other  property. 

66.  Q.  I  am  asking  you  in  addition  to  the  clauns  that  you  bought. 
Ijct  me  ask  j^ou  this  question:  Has  any  development  work  been  done 
upon  the  claims  bought  from  Conway  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  By  this  company  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

A.  Not  by  this  company. 

67.  Q.  Has  any  development  work  been  done  on  the  claim  bought 
from  Francis  Burke  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive.  I  think  there  is  a  tun- 
nel there  of  about  300  feet. 

68.  Q.  When  was  it  put  in  there  ? — A.  By  J.  B.  Hammond, 

69.  Q.  When  ? — A.  Twenty  years  ago. 

70.  Q.  This  company  was  organized  in  May. 
Mr.  Campbell.  He  is  asking  about  this  company. 
A.  None. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

71.  Q.  It  is  your  intention  to  transmit  power  over  these  lines 
which  are  already  constructed,  and  to  use  that  power  in  mining  and 
for  selling  it,  is  it  not  ?— A.  The  lines  are  not  constructed. 

72.  Q.  As  soon  as  they  are  constructed  ? — A.  It  is. 

An  adjournment  is  here  taken  until  Friday,  September  9,  1910, 
at  10  a.  m. 


Friday,  September  9,  1910. 
James  S.  Cain. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

1.  X  Q.  This  real  estate  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  this  contro- 
versy is  in  what  county  ? — A.  Mono  County. 

2.  X  Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Mono  County  ? — A.  Thirty 
years. 

3.  X  Q.  What  has  been  your  business  since  you  have  been  hving 
there  ? — A.  Mining,  principally. 

4.  X  O.  Are  you  ramiliar  with  these  mining  claims  that  have  been 
presented  to  jrour  attention,  the  Mattly  claim,  the  Conway  claim,  and 
the  Burke  claim  ? — ^A.  I  am. 

5.  X  Q.  How  long  have  you  known  them? — ^A.  I  have  known  the 
Hammond  claim,  now  the  fiurke  and  Conway — I  am  not  positive  just 
where  that  tunnel  is  on — for  over  20  years. 

6.  X  Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  examine  to  determine 
whether  or  not  eacn  and  all  of  these  claims,  particularly  the  claims  the 
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subject  matter  of  this  controversy,  the  Johnnie  Con  claim,  the  High 
Grade  claim,  the  Sunhght  claim,  the  Wolf  claim,  the  Eagle  claim,  and 
the  Lone  Pine  claim  contain  mineral  ? — ^A.  I  have  been  over  a  portion 
of  them,  over  all  of  the  claims,  but  have  not  made  any  examination, 
only  looking  at  the  floor  rock  on  two  or  three. 

7.  X  Q.  Do  you  know  the  vein  that  runs  through  that  portion  of 
the  country — ^what  do  you  call  it  ? — ^A.  The  Goleta  ConsoUdated  ? 

8.  X  Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  been  in  the  mine. 

9.  X  Q.  Kandly  explain  to  the  court  just  the  situation  in  relation 
to  the  hanging  wall  and  the  foot  waD  of  that  vein  in  relation  to  these 
claims  in  controversy. — A.  The  Goleta  vein  is  supposed  to  pass  right 
through  this  ground,  running  south  from  the  Goleta  and  the  MatUy, 
which  was  the  extension,  and  some  of  them  on  the  west.  I  purchased 
those  claims,  as  I  considered  them  valuable. 

10.  X  Q.  The  other  claims;  do  vou  know  anvthing  about  the  value 
of  the  Johnnie  Con,  the  High  Grade,  the  Sunlight,  and  the  Eagle  ? — A. 
I  consider  the  vein  passes  through  those  same  claims. 

11.  X  Q.  Mr.  Cam,  at  the  present  time  in  Mono  County  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  these  claims,  what  does  it  cost  by  steam  per 
horsepower  for  horsepower  ? — A.  It  costs  us  as  a  rule  $30  for  horse- 
power. 

12.  X  Q.  How  much  do  you  figure  it  will  cost  per  horsepower  by 
the  use  of  this  electricity  ? — A.  About  $6. 

13.  X  Q.  Do  you  figure,  it  is  your  opinion  as  a  mining  man,  being 
familiar  with  that  country,  that  bj^  the  use  of  this  power  you  will  be 
able  to  develop  that  country;  and  if  so,  how  much  of  it  ? — A.  I  do. 

14.  X  Q.  Tnese  claims  and  the  Lattly  claims — by  these  claims  I 
mean  the  ones  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  the  High  Grade,  the  Wolf, 
the  Eagle,  and  the  Johnnie  Con — do  you  know  the  intention  of  the 
company  defendant  in  relation  to  working  those  claims,  if  they  are 
able  to  get  this  power? — A.  They  intend  to  work  the  property,  the 
Goleta  Consolidated,  and  the  veins  extending  south.  We  intend  to 
drift  south  from  the  Goleta. 

15.  X  Q.  State  to  the  court  what  is  the  intention  of  this  company 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  this  power,  what  they  intend  to  do  with  it, 
with  their  own,  and  what  persons  they  intend  to  furnish  it  to,  and  for 
what  purpose. — ^A.  The  main  object  was  to  install  this  power  for  the 
Bodie  mines  and  the  Aurora  mines,  and  if  there  was  any  extra  power 
to  furnish  it  to  others — to  the  Luck}^  Boy. 

'The  Master.  Where  is  the  Goleta? 
A.  Adjoining  these  mines. 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 

17.  X  Q.  Are  these  mines  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Bodie? — ^A.  The 
Goleta  mines  are  right  close  to  the  power  plant,  the  Bodie  mines  are  in 
Bodie,  and  the  Aurora  are  right  in  the  town  of  Aurora. 

18.  X  Q.  By  the  Bodie  mines  what  do  you  mean,  the  Southern 
Development  ? — A.  The  Southern  Consolidated. 

19.  X  Q.  How  many  mines  are  in  that  group? — ^A.  14. 

20.  X  Q.  Have  they  ever  been  worked  ? — ^A.  They  have. 

21.  X  Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  working  of  them  ? — ^A.  At  the 
time  they  were  running  there  I  was  contracting  to  furnish  them  with 
wood.     They  were  consuming  20  cords  of  wood  per  day. 
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22.  X  Q.  Did  they  have  to  stop  the  working  of  the  Southern  Con- 
solidated mines  by  reason  of  the  excessive  cost? — A.  The  Southern 
Consolidated  Co.  stopped,  waiting  for  this  power.  That  was  two 
years  ago. 

24.  X  Q.  The  Goleta  Mines,  have  they  ever  been  worked? — ^A. 
They  have. 

25.  X  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  propose  to  start  up  as 
soon  as  they  get  this  power? — A.  We  have  talked  over  starting  up 
before  we  get  the  power,  beginning  development  work. 

26.  X  Q.  Is  it  tne  purpose  of  the  company,  the  defendant,  to  use 
this  power  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  Johnnie  Con,  the  Eagle, 
the  Wolf,  the  High  Grade,  and  Pine  Iree  ? — A.  In  addition  to  the 
other  claims,  the  Mattly  claims  and  the  Consolidated. 

27.  X  Q.  About  how  much  money  is  invested  in  the  Southern 
ConsoUdated  Mines,  if  you  know? — A.  The  present  company  has 
invested  there  about  $100,000. 

28.  X  Q.  You  do  know,  do  you  not,  that  by  cheap  power  they  can 
be  worked  to  advantage  ?  You  have  worked  the  tailings  of  a  great 
manv  of  those  mines  by  the  cyanide  process,  have  you  not? — A. 
We  tave. 

29.  X  Q.  How  much  money  is  invested  in  the  old  Groleta  mines? — 
A.  About  $380,000. 

30.  X  Q.  How  much  money  is  invested  in  the  Aurora  mines  ? — A. 
Over  $200,000. 

31.  X  Q.  These  were  all  mines  that  have  been  worked  but  they 
had  to  cease  work  by  reason  of  the  excessive  cost;  is  that  a  fact  ? — A. 
They  were. 

32.  X  Q.  Were  these  Mattly  claims  ever  worked  ? — A.  They  were. 

33.  X  Q.  Bv  whom  and  when? — A.  They^were  worked  in  about 
1881  and  run  by  smelter  with  water  power  coming  right  over  the  hill. 

34.  X  Q.  How  much  money  up  to  the  present  time,  if  you  know, 
has  this  company  expended  in  the  purchase  of  property,  including 
the  water  r^hts  and  tne  building  of  its  structure  ?— A.  I  do  not  know 
positively;  Ithink  about  $250,000. 

35.  X  Q.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

36.  X  Q.  How  much  money  do  they  contemplate  expending  in  the 
completion  of  this  power  line  for  the  purpose  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
A.  $200,000  more. 

37.  X  Q.  From  whom,  if  you  know,  were  these  water  rights  pur- 
chased, and  of  what  do  they  consist  ? — A.  The  original  purchase  ? 

38.  X  Q.  I  mean  from  whom  did  this  defendant  company  get 
their  water  rights  and  how  much  did  they  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Objected  to  as  not  the  best  evidence,  if  there  is  a  deed. 

The  Master.  I  overrule  the  objection. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  take  an  exception.  And  it  is  also  calUng  for  a 
conclusion,  and  is  incompetent. 

The  Master.  The  same  ruling. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  They  purchased  the  water  nghts  from  the  Goleta  Consolidated 
Mining  Co.,  I  think  for  $14,000,  and  purchased  the  Virden  water 
rights  for  $4,200,  and  the  Thompson  water  rights  for  $9,000.  I  am 
not  positive  about  some  others. 
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By  Mr.  Campbell: 

39.  X  Q.  Did  you  purchase  from  this  man,  Johmiie  Con,  anj 
property  including  water  right  ? — ^A.  His  water  right  was  sold  to  this 
company. 

40.  A  Q.  Sold  to  this  company? — ^A.  Its  predecessors. 

41.  X  Q.  This  water  is  taken  from  what  place? — ^A.  Lundy  Lake, 
on  MiU  Creek. 

42.  X  Q.  You  intend  to  conduct  it  by  means  of  this  water  pipe  to 
what  place  ? — A.  To  near  Jordan. 

43.  X  Q.  Then  what  do  you  do  with  it  when  you  are  through  with 
it  for  the  purnose  of  generating  the  power;  where  do  you  turn  it? — 
A.  Right  TbacK  into  the  ditch  again  for  the  Conway  ranch,  known 
originally  as  the  Sturgeon  ranch. 

44.  X  Q.  So  that  you  purchased  the  use  of  the  water  for  these 
various  amounts  of  money,  you  take  it  from  MiU  Creek  to  a  certain 
place,  and  turn  it  back  into  the  ditch  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

45.  X  Q.  Do  you  know,  from  your  knowledge  of  that  country,  how 
long  these  various  people,  Mr.  Conway,  the  Goleta  Mining  Co.,  and 
the  other  people,  have  used  that  water  prior  to  the  purchase  of  it  by 
this  defendant? — ^A.  I  think  the  waters  to  the  Conway  ranch  have 
been  used  for  25  years  continuously. 

46.  X  Q.  And  the  Virden  ranch  ? — A.  The  Virden  ranch  about  the 
same  length  of  time ;  the  Thompson  ranch  I  guess  longer. 

47.  X  Q.  How  long  has  the  Goleta  Mining  Co.  used  this  water 
which  was  purchased  by  the  defendant  company? — A.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain of  the  date,  but  I  think  from  8  to  10  years. 

48.  X  Q.  Do  you  take  the  water  from  the  ditches  of  any  of  these 
persons,  or  have  you  constructed  a  new  ditch  for  your  water  pipe  ? — 
A.  A  new  pipe  line. 

49.  X  Q.  A  pipe  line? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

50.  X  Q.  Is  that  the  water  that  was  wont  to  flow  through  this  old 
ditch  that  is  marked  on  the  map  '*The  Old  Goleta  Ditch''? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

51.  X  Q.  The  water  ran  down  formerly  through  that  and  over 
this  land  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

52.  X  Q.  To  get  your  power  line  you  have  straightened  that 
ditch  ? — A.  Raised  it  about  200  feet. 

The  Master.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  map  that  is  in  evidence 
shows  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  map  shows  the  route  of  the  two  ditches,  the  old 
and  the  new. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  runs  over  the  same  land  we  are  disputing  about. 
That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 

53.  X  Q.  All  you  have  done  is  to  change  the  place  through  which 
the  water  runs  through  this  particular  land  in  controversy  ? — ^A. 
About  200  feet  higher  elevation  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

54.  X  Q.  Is  it  the  intention  of  this  company  to  cover  up  this 
pipe  ? — ^A.  It  is.     A  portion  of  it  is  covered  now. 

55.  X  Q.  What  is  the  character  of  this  pipe;  is  it  iron  or  redwood 
pipe? — A.  Redwood. 
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56.  X  Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  effect  on  the  land  of  the  old 
ditch  in  relation  to  washing  out? — ^A.  They  could  not  convey  the 
^water  there  safely.  It  would  break  out  down  the  hill;  the  ground 
was  soft  and  the  water  would  cut  out  the  ditch. 

57.  X  Q.  Kindly  describe  the  character  of  that  land,  this  particu- 
lar quarter  of  land  which  is  the  matter  in  controversy? — ^A.  It  is 
barren  land,  very  little  vegetation,  with  float  mineral  over  the 
ground,  and  the  ledge  running  right  through  a  portion  of  it. 

57.  XQ.  A  mineral  ledge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

58.  X  Q.  Is  it  the  same  ledge  as  the  Bodie  and  Southern  Develop- 
ment Ck).  ? — ^A.  The  same  ledge  as  the  Goleta. 

59.  X  Q.  In  your  opinion,  from  the  knowledge  which  you  have  of 
that  country  and  the  knowledge  you  have  of  this  work,  and  the 

.knowledge  which  you  have  of  the  character  of  this  soil  over  this 
Government  land,  is  the  construction  of  that  pipe  line  and  covering 
it  up  as  you  intend  to,  going  to  damage  that  property  in  any  manner^ 
shape,  or  form  whatsoever  ?— A.  I  don't  think  it  damages  it  anv. 

60.  XQ.  You  have  cut  no  trees;  there  are  no  trees  to  cut? — ^A. 
There  are  a  few  on  that  quarter  section. 

61.  X  Q.  But  this  defendant  has  cut  none? — ^A.  None. 

62.  X  Q.  It  has  done  nothing  but  dig  a  trench  for  the.  pipe  or 
grade  off  a  place  to  lay  the  pipe! — ^A.  To  lay  the  pipe. 

63.  X  Q.  About  how  many  miner's  inches  of  water  does  this  com- 
pany defendant  contemplate  using  from  this  lake  through  this  creek 
and  through  this  pipe  line? — A.  About  100  and  upward.  I  don't 
suppose  it  will  exceed  1,500  inches. 

64.  X  Ci.  You  stated  that  part  of  this  water  was  obtained  from  the 
Goleta  Mming  Co.? — A.  The  rights  to  use  it  from  thS  Goleta,  the 
ownership  of  50  inches  of  water,  and  the  right  to  use  750. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  here,  and  offer  as  a  part  of  the  cross-exam- 
ination, for  the  inspection  of  counsel  and  your  honor,  a  decree  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Mono  adjusting  and  adjudicating 
these  water  rights,  made  and  entered  into  on  the  16th  day  of  March, 
1901,  giving  tne  ownership  in  50  inches  and  the  right  of  the  use  for 
this  purpose  of  750  inches  of  one  Sturgeon.  Mr.  Sturgeon  then  deeds 
to  three  separate  companies  and  they  deed  to  the  Goleta  Consolidated 
Mining  Co.,  and  the  Goleta  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  deeds  to  this 
defendant.  Those  are  the  original  deeds.  Do  you  want  to  examine 
them? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  objection. 

The  Master.  Let  them  be  admitted.  The  decree  in  Miller  v. 
Dechanbeau  will  be  admitted  as  respondent's  Exhibit  1. 

The  deed  is  marked  ''Respondent's  Exhibit  1." 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  date  of  the  deed  from  the  Goleta  Mining 
Co.  to  the  Cain  Consolidated? 

Mr.  Lane.  July  29,  1910,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

The  Master.  The  deed  of  Sturgeon  to  Tichenor  of  July  10,  1906, 
will  be  respondent's  Exhibit  2. 

The  deed  is  marked  ''Respondent's  Exhibit  2." 

The  deed  of  J.  F.  and  Alice  Tichenor  to  the  Montecito  Mining  Co., 
the  Goleta  Mining  Co.,  and  the  Sterling  Mining  Co.  will  be  respond- 
ent's Exhibit  3. 
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The  deed  is  marked  ''Respondent's  Exhibit  3/' 

The  deed  of  the  Goleta  Mining  Co.,  the  Montecito  Mining  Co.,  and 
the  Sterling  Mining  Co.,  to  the  Goleta  Consolidated  Co.  will  be 
respondent's  Exhibit  4. 

The  deed  is  marked  ''Respondent's  Exhibit  4." 

The  deed  of  the  Goleta  Consolidated  Co.  to  the  Hydro  Electric  Co., 
dated  July  29,  1910,  wiQ  be  respondent's  Exhibit  5. 

The  deed  is  marked  "Respondent's  Exhibit  5." 

By  Mr.  Campbell: 

65.  X  Q.  Were  you  ever  interested,  Mr.  Cain,  in  power  plants 
prior  to  joining  this  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

66.  X  Q.  You  contemplated  at  one  time  before  this  company 
came  in  there  endeavoring  to  use  power  on  the  Southern  Depelopment 
Co.,  did  you  not? — A.  Principally  the  Cain  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

67.  X  Q.  But  that  never  amounted  to  anything? — A.  We  sold 
out  of  that  property — the  Cain  Consolidated. 

68.  X  Q.  Now,  Mr.  Cain,  how  did  you  come  to  buy  this  group  of 
mines  from  Mattly  ? — A.  I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  was  the 
president  of  the  Goleta  Consolidated  Co.,  to  secure  those  mines. 

69.  X  Q.  There  was  some  little  hesitancy  on  your  part,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  wrong  about  it — counsel  asked  you 
about  your  payment  of  $250.  You  are  a  banker  in  Mono  County? — 
A.  I  have  a  oroker's  office  there. 

70.  X  Q.  You  keep  a  store  also  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

71.  X  Q.  J^  there  now  and  has  there  been  for  a  long  time  past  the 
relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  you  and  Mattly? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

72.  X  Q.  You  took  these  over  and. gave  him  credit  and  he  drew 
down  $160,  and  you  chaijjed  that  up  to  his  account? — ^A.  I  don't 
recollect  the  amount,  but  I  know  he  drew  at  times  $100  to  $150  and 
has  drawn  more. 

73.  X  Q.  He  comes  to  you  and  gets  money  and  you  charge  it  to 
him,  if  you  purchase  anything  from  him,  and  he  pays  you  for  it.  You 
credit  him  with  it.  Is  that  the  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  an  account 
with  him. 

74.  X  Q.  That  is  the  way  you  paid  for  these  claims  ? — A.  He  drew 
some  cash  that  day  that  I  remember.  ,  I  am  not  positive  if  he  drew 
the  full  amount  or  not.  I  am  positive  it  was  $100  or  $150.  I  think 
$150  cash  and  the  balance  was  credited  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Lane  : 

75.  X  Q.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Roberts  that  you  refer  to?  You  said 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  Goleta.  Can  you  describe  him  any 
further? — A.  He  was  Stephen  M.  Roberts,  of  Berkeley,  and  president 
of  the  Goleta  Consolidated  Co.  for  years.  I  have  haa  lots  oi  business 
with  him;  sold  him  lots  of  material. 

76.  X  Q.  Was  he  the  man  officially  in  charge  of  the  operations  of 
the  Goleta  Consolidated  claims  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

77.  X  Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  whether  in  those  claims  they  pene- 
trated into  the  Goleta  vein  ? — ^A.  He  said  crosscut  it  160  feet  into  the 
Goleta  vein  and  had  not  come  to  the  footwall. 
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78.  X  Q.  Tell  us  in  which  direction  the  vein  runs — the  lineal  direc- 
tion?— ^A.  ,In  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction. 

79.  X  Q.  Does  that  vein  follow  substantially  according  to  the  trend 
of  the  claims  Golden  Eagle,  Apex,  Paraclete,  Iron  Mountain,  Mattly 
No.  10,  Mattly  No.  8,  and  so  on  down  through  the  Lone  Pine,  High 
Grade,  Jolinnie  Con,  and  Sunlight?  Is  that  the  general  trend  of 
it  ? — ^A.  That  is  the  general  trend  of  the  vein  running  south. 

80.  X  O.  What  is  the  direction  of  the  pitch  of  that  vein?— A.  The 
dip  is  to  the  east. 

81.  X  Q.  To  the  east?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

82.  X  (^.  What  direction  were  those  tunnels  and  workings  on  the 
Goleta  clauns  ?  What  direction  were  they  run  in  ? — A.  From  the  east 
to  the  west. 

83.  X  Q.  Did  they  cut  the  hanging  or  the  foot  wall  ? — A.  The  hang- 
ing wall. 

84.  X  Q.  These  four  claims — Grolden  Eagle,  Apex,  Paraclete,  Iron 
Mountain — are  those  patented  mining  claims  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

85.  X  Q.  Are  they  the  claims  that  you  have  referred  to  as  the  Old 
Goleta  workings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

86.  X  Q.  Now,  in  the  running  of  those  tunnels  in  the  Old  Goleta 
workings  in  this  Goleta  vein,  which  trends  as  you  have  described,  how 
far  would  they  penetrate  into  the  vein  from  the  hanging  wall  ? — A.  In 
one  of  the  veins  160  feet. 

87.  X  Q.  Did  they  penetrate  as  far  as  the  foot  wall  ?  Did  they  go 
clear  through  the  vein  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

88.  X  Q.  Did  they  find  the  footwaU  ?— A.  They  have  not  yet. 

89.  X  Q.  Did  Mr.  Roberts,  prior  to  your  purchase  of  these  Mattly 
claims  and  of  these  other  mining  claims  lymg  southerly  therefrom, 
ever  give  you  his  opinion  as  to  where  the  footwall  of  that  vein  would 
be  found  ? — ^A.  He  said  he  never  went  through  the  vein,  and  advised 
us  to  continue  the  crosscut  through  the  vein. 

90.  X  Q.  Did  Mr.  Roberts,  prior  to  your  purchase  of  these  claims 
that  I  have  referred  to,  ever  tell  you  what  kind  of  ore  he  took  out 
from  there? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did,  but  I  had  been  there  and 

een  the  ore  myself. 

91.  X  Q.  You  have  been  there  and  seen  the  ore  yourself? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

92.  X  Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  connection  with  the 
working  of  those  old  Goleta  claims  at  all,  directly  or  indirectlv? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  considerable.  I  have  furnished  them  with  large 
lots  of  materials  and  supphes. 

93.  X  Q.  Did  you  furnish  them  with  any  wood  or  fuel? — A.  No 
fuel;  only  stone  coal  for  blasting. 

94.  X  Q.  They  operated  those  mines  by  water  power,  did  they? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

95.  X  Q.  By  direct  water  power? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

96.  X  Q.  From  this  old  Goleta  power  ditch? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  old  Goleta  ditch. 

97.  X  Q.  Did  you  ever  loan  them  any  money  in  the  operation  of 
those  mines? — ^A.  I  have  advanced  them  considerable  money. 

98.  X  Q.  About  how  great  would  the  advances  run  ? — ^A.  between 
$8,000  and  $9,000  on  their  pay  rolls. 
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99.  X  Q.  You  mean  in  order  to  meet  their  pay  rolls  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

100.  X  Q.  Now.  when  were  you  loaning  tnem  that  money — ^how 
long  ago? — A.  I  tnink  it  was  aoout  1896. 

101.  X  Q.  When  did  you  first  form  the  intention  of  purchasu^ 
those  claims  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  it  was  a  year  ago  this 
month  that  I  had  the  option  from  Mr.  Roberts. 

102.  X  Q.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  advisabihty  of  purchasing 
those  claims  or  getting  control  of  them  while  you  were  loaning  this 
money  to  them  ? — A.  I  did. 

103.  X  Q.  You  considered  the  value  of  them  as  early  as  that 
time  ? — A.  I  did.     We  were  trying  to  secure  the  propertjr. 

104.  X  Q.  Now,  Mr.  Cain,  what  was  the  primary  object — and  I 
mean  by  that  the  first  object  in  order — what  was  the  firat  intention 
or  object  that  suggested  to  you  the  development  of  this  power  in 
question  ?  Was  it  the  generation  of  commercial  power  for  sale  or  for 
some  other  object  ?^A.  For  the  Cain  Consolidated  only;  that  was 
our  first  intention. 

105.  X  Q.  For  the  Cain  ConsoHdated  only,  or  do  you  mean 

A.  (interrupting).  For   any  parties  in  Aurora  that  wanted  to   use 
the  power.    We  had  no  place  to  take  the  power  at  that  time. 

106.  X  Q.  Later  you  sold  out  the  Cain  ConsoUdated,  did  you.? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

107.  X  Q.  After  these  conversations  which  you  heard  described 
by  the  preceding  witnesses  when  you  were  discussing  the  Cain  Con- 
solidated, did  you  afterwards  sell  out  entirely,  or  have  you  been  at 
all  times  since  those  conversations  interested  in  the  Cain  ConsoUdated 
Co.  ?— A.  I  sold  out  entirely,  and  have  acquired  a  small  interest 
since. 

108.  X  Q.  Did  that  Cain  Consolidated  Co.  that  you  were  discussing 
with  those  officers  have  any  connection  with  this  Goleta  property? 
A.  None  whatever. 

109.  X  Q.  Or  with  this  power  property  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

110.  X  Q.  For  the  development  or  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

111.  X  Q.  After  you  purchased  this  Goleta  property  ajid  these 
Mattly  claims,  was  it  after  that  purchase  of  the  (Joleta  property  that 
you  began  operations  on  this  power  plant  ? — A.  Mr.  McCone  and  the 
Cain  Consohdated  Co.  had  purchased  the  Goleta  at  first;  later  we 
sold  it  out  to  the  present  company. 

112.  X  Q.  The  defendant  company  in  this  case? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Do  you  know  Mr.  Hammond  ? — A.  Mr.  J.  P.  Hammond  ? 
Yes;  Mr.  J.  P.  Hammond. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hammond  ? — A.  Since 


113. 

XQ. 

113. 

XQ. 

115. 

XQ. 

1879. 

116. 

XQ. 

117. 

XQ. 

Since  1879,  in  Mono  Coimty? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Is  Mr.  Hammond  a  mining  man  of  experience,  or  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  following  mining  in  1879  and  1880,  when  I  first 
knew  him  in  Aurora. 

118.  X  Q.  There  has  been  some  reference  here  to  Mr.  Mattly  being 
a  rancher;  is  Mr.  Mattly  a  mining  man  of  experience  or  not? — A. 
He  has  been  ranching  and  mining;  he  was  mining  principally  in 
Aurora  until  four  of  five  years  ago;  he  sold  out  in  Aurora,  and  pur- 
chased that  ranch  he  is  on  now. 

119.  X  Q.  He  sold  out  four  or  five  years  ago  and  purchased  the 
ranch? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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120.  X  Q.  What  did  he  sell  out? — A.  He  had  a  lease  and  bond  on 
the  Summit  Mine  in  Aurora. 

121.  X  Q.  He  sold  out  that  mining  property  four  of  five  years 
ago  and  purchased  his  ranch,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

122.  X  Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Hammond  Tunnel  that 
was  run  upon  the  property  described  in  the  bill  of  complaint  in  this 
suit  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

123.  X  Q.  Do  you  know  what  one  of  these  present  claims  that 
tunnel  was  run  upon? — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly.  The  dump  of  the 
tunnel  comes  down  to  the  old  Groleta  ditch.  I  have  been  on  the 
ground  there  two  or  three  times. 

124.  X  Q.  The  point  where  the  dump  of  this  tunnel  that  you 
have  referred  to  is  farther  south,  or  is  it  not  as  far  south  as  the  ditch 

S rejected  in  this  case? — ^A.  It  is  south,  right  close  to  the  old  Goleta 
itch,  which  is  about  200  or  300  feet  soutn  of  the  pipe  Une. 

125.  X  Q.  Then  the  Goleta  ConsoUdated  mines  that  you  have 
referred  to,  which  were  developed  this  168  feet  into  the  vein,  he 
northerly,  and  this  Hammond  Tunnel  lies  south  of  the  ditch  pro- 
jected in  this  case,  does  it? — A.  The  Goleta  Consolidated  Tunnel  or 
cross  cut  is  running  from  the  east  to  the  west. 

126.  X  Q.  I  say  the  properties  are  north  and  the  Hammond  Tunnel 
is  south  of  the  ditch  involved  in  this  case  ? — A.  I  did  not  understand 
the  question. 

127.  X  Q.  The  Goleta  ConsoUdated  properties  which  have  been 
tunneled  are  north  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

128.  X  Q.  And  the  Hammond  Tunnel  is  south  of  the  ditch? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

129.  X  O.  The  location  of  it  is  south  of  this  ditch? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

130.  X  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  tunnel,  the  Hammond 
Tunnel,  which  lies  south  of  this  ditch,  also  disclosed  gold-bearing 
vein  matter  in  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

131.  XQ.  Did  it?— A.  Gold  and  copper. 

132.  X  Q.  It  did?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Clark: 

1.  R.  D.  Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  since  the  Hammond  Co.  was  at 
work? — A.  About  20  years. 

2.  R.  D.  Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  it  ? — A.  I  have  been  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel;  I  did  not  go  to  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

3.  R.  D.  Q.  When  did  the  Goleta  Mining  Co.  cease  operations? — 
A.  I  think  between  1896  and  1897. 

4.  R.  D.  Q.  1896  and  1897?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  later 
than  that.'    I  am  not  positive  on  that. 

5.  R.  D.  Q.  About  when — ^you  have  lived  there  all  these  years — 
you  say  this  company  dealt  with  you  and  you  paid  its  pay  roU  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  It  might  refresh  his  memory  by  rererring  to  those  deeds. 
A.  I  think  it  was  later  than  that.     I  think  they  were  operating 
about  1904. 

By  Mr.  Claek: 

6.  R.  D.  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  any  water  has 
been  run  in  the  old  (joleta  ditch  since  1902? — A.  I  thmk  it  is.  I 
think  it  has  been  running  since  1902. 

7.  R.  D.  Q.  Do  you  know? — ^A.  Not  positively. 
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8.  R.  D.  Q.  You  said  something  about  1896  or  1897,  fixing  the 
time  that  the  Groleta  Mining  Co.  quit  its  operations.  How  long  after 
the  Goleta  Mining  Co.  q^uit  its  operations,  its  mining,  was  it  before 
the  water  ceased  to  run  m  the  Goleta  ditch  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  He  changed  that  date. 
A.  Possibly  one  or  two  years. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

9.  R.  D.  Q.  What  was  it  kept  running  for? — A.  The  mine? 

10.  R.  D.  Q.  What  was  the  water  kept  running  one  or  two  years 
for  after  the  mine  ceased  operations  ? — A.  They  used  the  water  there 
for  their  power  purposes  for  running  a  compressor. 

11.  R.  D.  Q.  In  connection  with  what? — A.  They  had  small 
drills  in  the  mine. 

12.  R.  D.  Q.  They  were  still  operating? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

13.  R.  D.  Q.  After  they  quit  operating,  what  was  the  object  of 
object  of  running  water  in  the  Goleta  ditch  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  did  do  that. 

14.  R.  D.  Q.  The  Old  Goleta  ditch  for  a  great  many  years  has 
been  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and  unfit  for  use  in  running  water? — 
A.  The  snow  oroke  down  the  flume  and  they  did  not  run  water. 

15.  R.  D.  Q.  That  condition  of  affairs  has  existed  for  a  good  many 
years  ? — A.  A  great  many  years. 

16.  R.  D.  Q.  Distinctly,  to  your  knowledge  of  the  Goleta  Mining 
Co.,  there  has  been  no  mining  in  the  Goleta  mine  for  four  or  five 
years  ? — A.  Nothing  has  been  done  there  for  four  or  five  years. 

17.  R.  D.  Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  mining  operations  being 
conducted  on  the  Mattly  claim,  do  you  ? — A.  There  nas  been  in  the 
last  two  years. 

18.  R.  D.  Q.  Who  did  it?— A.  E.  Sanderson  Smith  had  a  bond  to 
purchase  those  mines. 

19.  R.  D.  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  were  precisely  the  claims 
as  the  Mattly  claims  1  to  10? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
preciselv  the  same. 

20.  K.  D.  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  work  done  by  Smith  was 
on  these  claims  Nos.  1  to  10? — A.  I  do. 

21.  R.  D.  Q.  Were  you  there? — A.  I  have  been  there.  I  was  not 
there  at  the  time. 

22.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  see  the  work  he  did? — ^A.  At  a  distance  I 
could  see  them  dumpmg. 

23.  R.  D.  O.  How  much  work  did  they  do  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  positive 
on  that.  I  tnink  they  had  three  men  working  there,  and  four  at 
times,  for  several  months. 

24.  R.  D.  Q.  You  say  you  discussed  with  a  man  bv  the  name  of 
Roberts  the  matter  of  obtaining  the  Mattly  claims  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

25.  R.  D.  Q.  You  discussed  this  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Rob- 
erts ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

26.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  j^ou  talk  over  with  Mattly  the  value  of  these 
claims? — A.  I  did  not.  I  did  not  want  anyone  to  know  the  value 
of  them. 

27.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  not  have  some  discussion  with  Mr.  Mattly 
when  you  fixed  on  the  price  of  $250  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

28.  R.  D.  Q.  Then  you  did  talk  over  with  him  this  matter? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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29.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  dicker  with  him  some  before  you  fixed  the 
price  at  $25  a  claim  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

30.  R.  D.  Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  that  you  thought  they  were 
worth  in  that  dickering  ? — ^A.  I  told  him  there  was  no  value  to  them. 
I  did  not  think  there  was,  because  he  could  not  work  them. 

31.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  name  a  price  or,  in  the  dicker  with  him^  fix 
any  price  under  $250  ? — A.  I  did.     I  offered  him  $100  for  the  clauns. 

33.  R.  D.  Q.  You  knew  of  this  work  that  Smith  had  done  on  them 
at  tJie  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

34.  R.  D.  Q.  How  long  before  this  did  you  know  that  Mattly  had 
located  those  claims  ? — ^A.  I  knew  he  located  them  about  the  Ist  of 
January,  because  I  was  watching  the  claims  myself. 

35.  K.  D.  Q.  About  the  Ist  of  January  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  get  there 
on  account  oi  the  storm. 

36.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  Mattly  tell  you  he  had  located  them  I— A.  He  did. 

37.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  he  tell  you  ne  was  going  to  locate  them  before  he 
did  locate  them  ? — A.  He  said  he  thou^t  well  of  the  claims.  He  told 
me  this.     The  claims  were  located  by  H.  F.  Cavin. 

38.  R.  D.  Q.  You  were  thinking  at  that  time  of  getting  these 
claims  ? — A.  I  intended  to  locate  tnem  for  the  ]Mst  year,  whenever 
they  were  opened. 

39.  R.  Q.  D.  Did  you  have  any  different  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  claims  that  lay  immediately  south  of  the  Mattly,  the  High  Grade, 
Pine  Tree,  and  Johnnie  Con  ? — A.  There  was  one  claim  there  or  two 
that  I  wanted  to  get. 

40.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  think  they  were  of  equal  value  with  the 
Mattly  claims  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

41.  R.  D.  Q.  You  did  not  think  so?— A.  No,  sir, 

42.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  think  they  were  worth  else? — ^A.  These 
others  were  adjoining  the  Goleta,  and  I  wanted  to  get  them  particu- 
larly; I  had  been  advised  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  get  them. 

43.  R.  D.  Q.  You  had  already  been  advised  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  get 
them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

44.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Conway  was  going  to  locate  those 
claims  ? — A.  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  repetition;  you  asked  that  before. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

45.  R.  D.  Q.  You  did  not  know  that?— A.  No,  sir. 

46.  R.  D.  Q.  If  you  wanted  those  claims  why  did  you  not  locate 
them  ? — ^A.  I  thought  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  get  them. 

47.  R.  D.  O.  How  long  prior  to  January  1,  1910^  had  the  Cain 
Consolidated  Miniug  Co.  been  incorporated  ? — A.  I  think  about  eight 
years. 

48.  R.  D.  Q.  You  had  had,  had  you  not,  several  priors  to  January 
1,  1910.  to  locate  those  claims  if  you  desired  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

49.  R.  D.  Q.  I  believe  you  stated  you  did  not  discuss  with  anyone 
the  value  of  the  Conway  claim  or  the  Burke  claim  before  they  were 
purchased  ? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

50.  R.  D.  Q.  Had  the  Cain  Consohdated  Co.  b^an  doing  any  work 
on  this  pipe  line  before  its  interests  passed  to  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  We   object   to    that    as    assuming   something   not   in 
evidence.     There  is  no  evidence  that  that  did  pass  to  the  Hydro 
40627— H.  Doc.  714, 62-2 5 
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Electric  Co.    They  sold  out  to  other  parties.     It  did  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 
-  A.  Nothing. 

By  Mr.  Clark  : 

51.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  the  interests  of  the  Cain  Consolidated  pass  to  the 
Hydro  Electric  Co.  ? — A.  The  interests  of  the  Cain  ConsoUdated  were 
deeded  to  W.  H.  Matson. 

52.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  they  pass  from  W.  H.  Matson  to  the  Hydro 
Electric  Co.  ? — A.  I  am  not  positive. 

53.  R.  D.  Q.  You  do  not  know  that,  then? — A.  No,  sir. 

54.  R.  D.  Q.  You  are  vice  president  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  i — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

55.  R.  D.  Q.  You  would  know,  would  you  not?  Was  it  your 
intention  as  vice  president  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  to  have  trans- 
ferred to  the  interests  of  the  Cain  Consolidated  Co.  ?— A.  I  have 
some  interest  in  the  Cain  Consolidated,  and  I  did  not  know  that 
would  be  transferred  over  to  the  Hydro  Electric. 

56.  R.  D.  Q.  What,  generally,  is  the  nature  of  the  property  of  the 
Cain  Consohdated? — A.  Fifty-one  mining  claims  in  the  Cain  Con- 
sohdated. 

57.  R.  D.  Q.  Has  the  Cain  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  any  interest  in 
the  Mattly  claims,  the  Conway  claims,  or  the  Burke  claim  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have. 

58.  R.  D.  Q.  Wny  do  you  say  you  do  not  know  that  they  have? 
Is   that  because  you  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  effect  oi  papers 

that A.  No,  sir;  because   we   have  some  interest  in  the  Mattly 

claims,  and  have  some  in  the  ConsoUdated.    There  are  lots  of  papers  we 
have  not  completed  yet. 

59.  R.  D.  Q.  Is  it  your  intention  to  have  a  separate  company 
called  the  Cain  Consohdated  Co.  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is. 

60.  R.  D.  Q.  You  know,  don't  you?  That  is  your  intention? — A. 
That  is  the  intention  if  the  Hydro  docs  not  buy  the  property. 

61.  R.  D.  Q.  It  is  also  the  intention,  is  it  not,  of  the  Hydro  Electric 
Co.  to  sell  power  to  the  Cain  Consolidated  Co.  ? — A.  To  furnish  the 
power  to  the  Cain  Consohdated,  and  we  will  have  to  pay  for  it. 

62.  R.  D.  Q.  That  has  already  been  discussed,  has  it  not? — 
A.  Some. 

63.  R.  D.  Q.  By  the  officers  of  the  two  corporations  ?  Where  are  the 
mines  of  the  Cain  Consolidated  Co.  ? — ^A.  In  Aurora,  Nev. 

64.  R.  D.  Q.  Are  the  mines  at  Aurora  mines  that  have  been  worked 
for  a  good  many  years  ? — ^A.  Since  1861 .  They  have  not  been  worked 
continuously. 

65.  R.  D.  Q.  And  still  in  operation  ? — A   They  are  not. 

66.  R.  D.  Q.  Where  is  the  first  place  in  these  various  mines  that 
you  intend  conducting  your  power  to  ?— A.  They  are  already  building 
the  line  for  Bodie. 

By  Mr.  Campbell  : 

67.  R.  D.  Q.  Do  you  mean  by  Bodie,  for  the  town  of  Bodie?— 
A.  For  the  Southern  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

By  Mr.  Clabk: 

68.  R.  D.  Q.  How  much  mining  property  has  the  Southern 
ConsoUdated  Mining  Co.? — ^A.  They  nave  14  claims. 
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69.  R.  D.  Q.  Is  that  an  old  mine  that  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
time? — ^A.  In  operation  since  1879. 

70.  R.  D.  Q.  It  is  still  in  operation? — ^A.  We  are  operating  now. 
It  was  closed  for  a  few  years. 

71.  R.  D.  Q.  You  are  interested  in  that  mine^  too? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

72.  R.  D.  (^.  That  is  mining  property  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
Hydro  Electnc  Co.  ? — A.  No,  sir;  but  tne  same  people  hold  it  as  hold 
the  Southern  ConsoUdated. 

73.  R.  D.  Q.  Is  it  a  separate  corporation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

74.  R.  D.  Q.  Entirely  separate  and  distinct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

75.  R.  D.  Q.  Have  you  already  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
mining  company  at  Bodie  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  that  company  shall  obtam  power  from  the 
Hydro  Electric  Co.? — A.  We  have  not  made  anj  terms.  We  are 
instaUing  the  compressor  and  ordered  the  material  for  the  electric 
installation. 

76.  R.  D.  Q.  That  is  the  first  place  that  will  be  supplied  with  power 
by  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  ? — A.  One  of  the  first.  It  will  be  at  the 
same  time. 

You  are  getting  ready  there  first  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

After  that  Aurora  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Are  you  interested  in  the  mines  at  Aurora  ? — ^A.  Yes, 


77. 
78. 
79. 

R.  D.  Q. 
R.  D.  Q. 
R.  D.  Q. 

sir. 
80. 
81. 

R.  D.  Q. 
R.  D.  Q. 

In  the  company  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Is  that  a  separate  and  distinct  company  from  the 
company  that  owns  the  mines  at  Bodie? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

82.  R.  D.  Q.  That  company  also  intends  to  obtain  power  from  the 
Hydro  Electric? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

83.  R.  D.  Q.  What  mines  are  there  at  Lucky  Boy  that  intend 
obtaining  power  from  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  ?^A.  The  Goldfield 
Alamo.     No  contract  is  made. 

84.  R.  D.  Q.  Are  you  interested  also  in  that  corporation? — A.  No, 
sir. 

85.  R.  D.  Q.  How  long  have  the  mines  been  in  operation  in  Lucky 
Boy  that  are  to  be  supphed  with  power? — A.  About  three  years. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  understand  that  question,  Mr.  Cain,  the 
latter  part  of  it,  "that  are  to  be  supphed  with  power''? 

A.  There  is  no  contract  or  agreement  for  power  with  them  people. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

86.  R.  D.  Q.  Have  you  had  negotiations  with  those  people  lor  lue 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  you  will  supply  them  with  power  ? — 
A.  They  wanted  to  get  power  from  us,  they  said. 

87.  K.  D.  Q.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  have  already  commenced 
to  string  your  poles  along  between  Aurora  and  Lucky  Boy? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.     There  is  no  other  place  for  them  to  get  power. 

88.  R.  D.  Q.  You  know  they  do  intend  to  get  power  from  you,  and 
you  intend  to  supply  them  with  power;  is  that  a  fact? — ^A.  We  do, 
if  they  wiU  take  it. 

89.  R.  D.  Q.  You  have  very  strong  assurances  they  will  take 
power  at  Lucky  Boy  or  you  would  not  be  distributing  your  poles 
along? — ^A.  There  are  one  or  two  other  claims  in  there  wnich  may  use 
a  little  power. 

90.  R.  D.  Q.  Whose  claims  are  they? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  indi- 
vidual claims  Delonging  to  McCormick. 
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91.  R.  D.  Q.  Coming  back  now,  between  Lucky  Boy  and  Aurora, 
are  there  any  places  where  you  expect  to  supply  power  ? — A.  There 
are  no  places  that  have  done  any  legitunate  aeveiopment  work.  A 
place  called  Ramona,  we  may  be  able  to  furnish  them  with  some. 

92.  R.  D.  Q.  Who  owns  the  mining  land  at  Ramona?— A.  I  don't 
know. 

93.  R.  D.  Q.  Is  that  the  only  place  between  Lucky  Boy  and 
Aurora  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

94.  R.  D.  Q.  Between  Aurora  and  Bodie  are  there  any  mining 
properties  that  you  intend  to  supply  with  power? — A.  No,  sir. 

95.  R.  D.  Q.  Before  you  built  these  lines  or  had  these  poles  put 
up  from  the  proposed  power  plant  to  Bodie,  from  Bodie  to  Aurora,  and 
Aurora  to  Lucky  Boy,  did  vou,  as  vice  president  of  the  company, 
investigate  the  possible  field,  for  the  installation  of  the  power  that 
was  to  DC  developed  at  this  power  house? — ^A.  At  Jordan? 

96.  R.  D.  Q.  At  all  those  places. — ^A.  No,  sir.  We  were  bringing 
that  power  for  the  Cain  Consohdated;  that  was  the  start. 

97.  R.  D.  Q.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  have 
you,  as  vice  president  of  the  company,  investigated  the  field  for  the 

Possible  utilization  of  the  power  developed  at  the  power  plant? — A. 
To,  sir. 

98.  R.  D.  O.  Did  you  not  investigate  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the 
power  might  be  usea  other  than  for  the  Cain  Consohdatea  mines  ? — 
A.  And  the  Bodie  mines  and  the  Goleta  mines. 

99.  R.  D.  Q.  Which  are  the  larger  mines;  those  at  Bodie,  at  Aurora, 
or  Lucky  Boy  ? — A.  At  Aurora. 

100.  K.  D.  Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  at  Aurora? — ^A.  Just 
a  few  at  present. 

101.  R.  D.  O.  How  many  men  are  employed  at  Bodie? — ^A.  Pos- 
sibly about  a  dozen. 

102.  R.  D.  Q.  How  many  men  arc  employed  at  Lucky  Boy? — ^A. 
I  don^t  think  barely  any.     They  are  closing  down  now. 

103.  R.  D.  Q.  And  you  think,  though,  that  the  mines  will  be  able 
to  start  and  operate  on  being  supplied  with  this  power? — A.  I  do. 

104.  R.  D.  Q.  At  these  three  places;  is  that  true? — ^A.  Wliich 
three  ? 

105.  R.  D.  Q.  At  Aurora,  Bodie,  and  Lucky  Boy. — A.  We  are  not 
positive  on  the  Lucky  Boy.  We  do  know  the  Goleta,  Bodie,  and 
Aurora. 

106.  R.  D.  Q.  Have  you  done  any  work  on  the  Goleta  mining  claims 
up  to  the  present  time? — A.  We  nave  not,  but  we  are  preparing  to 
do  work  there. 

107.  R.  D.  Q.  What  have  you  done? — A.  We  have  decided  to  let 
contracts  in  there  and  open  up  the  Goleta  mine. 

108.  R.  D.  Q.  Have  you  done  anything  except  to  decide  that 
point  ? — A.  We  have  not  yet. 

109.  R.  D.  Q.  You  have  not  run  any  power  line  ? — A.  We  have  the 
power  right  close  to  it.  It  would  not  take  but  a  day  to  run  the  power 
to  it. 

110.  R.  D.  Q.  What  did  you  pay  in  cash  for  the  so-called  Goleta 
claims? — ^A.  We  paid  $12,000  and  m  addition  to  that  there  was  con- 
siderable extra  added;  I  don't  know  just  the  amount.  The  arrange- 
ment I  made  with  Roberts  was  $12,000. 
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112.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  that  cover  all  claims  and  all  properties  of  the 
Goleta  Co.  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

113*  R.  D.  Q.  Did  it  cover  simplv  their  claims  ? — A.  It  covered  the 
water  rights  and  some  of  their  land. 

114.  K.  D.  Q.  Did  it  cover  anything  more  than  mining  claims? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

115.  R.  D.  Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  condition  of  affairs  is  under- 
ground in  the  Goleta  mines  at  the  present  time  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

116.  R.  D.  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  tunnels  are  caved  ? — A.  Right 
at  the  mouth  the  tunnels  are  caved,  and  I  have  consulted  with  my 
associates  and  advised  them  to  open  that  tunnel  up.  We  had  three 
diffe'rent  parties  who  wanted  to  bond  the  mine. 

116.  R.  D.  Q.  Do  you  intend  bonding  the  mine  ? — A.  After  we  open 
it  we  possibly  may. 

118.  R.  D.  Q.  And  to  the  person  who  bonds  it  you  intend  supply- 
ing power,  do  you  ? — A.  If  they  require  it.  One  party  has  got  tneir 
own  power. 

119.  R.  D.  Q.  After  the  company  purchased  the  Conway  claims 
did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Dieter  here  about  the  value  of  those  claims  and 
what  character  of  bargain  had  been  made  in  obtaining  those  claims  ? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge  about  the  value  and  character,  because  we 
are  buying  property  pretty  much  every  day  and  every  place  we  can 
buy  it. 

120.  R.  D.  Q.  You  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Dieter  was  going  to  get 
these  claims  ? — A.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  matter — 
who  purchased  them.  I  did  not  talk  to  him  about  it,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

121.  R.  D.  Q.  Has  this  money  been  paid  over  already  to  the  Goleta 
Mining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  believe  I  will  object  to  that.  That  is  not  redirect 
examination. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  find  out  what  the  relations  of  the  company 
are. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  withdraw  the  objection. 

A.  It  has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Stephen  M.  Roberts,  who  was  the  owner. 

The  Master.  Is  that  the  property  covered  in  this  deed  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.     The  deed  was  made,  executed,  and  delivered. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

122.  R.  D.  Q.  What,  in  addition,  altogether,  was  included  in  this 
bargain?  You  said  the  water  rights  and  the  Goleta  claims.  What 
else  ? — A.  Some  agricultural  land. 

123.  R.  D.  Q.  How  much  agricultural  land? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  thmk  that  cuts  any  figure;  that  is  not 
reexamination. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  bears  directly  on  this  deed. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  can  not  contradict  the  deed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  find  out  what  the  agricultural  land  is. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  does  not  matter  what  it  is. 

The  Master    I  will  allow  the  question. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  About  40  acres  of  agricultural  ground  is  in  cultivation. 
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By  Mr.  Clabk: 

124.  R.  D.  Q.  Any  other? — A.  Some  other  agricultural  ground, 
but  it  is  not  in  cultivation.  * 

125.  R.  D.  Q.  How  much? — A.  About  200  acres,  including  the 
mUl  site. 

Recross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell  : 

1.  R.  X  Q.  Mr.  Cain,  yourself,  Mr.  Metson,  and  several  of  your 
associates  own  all  the  stock  in  the  Cain  ConsoUdated  Co.,  don't  they  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

2.  R.  X  Q.  And  yourself  and  Mr.  Metson  and  some  other  asso- 
ciates, including  my  unfortunate  self,  own  the  stock  in  the  Southern 
Development  Co.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

*  3.  R.  X  Q.  Yourself  and  Mr.  Metson  own  fully  one-half  of  the  stock 
in  this  Hydro  Electric  Co.  ? — A.  Possibly  not  tnat  much,  but  we  own 
a  good  portion  of  it. 

4.  R.  X  Q.  And  you  still  say  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  company 
with  this  power  to  use  it  on  their  own  mines  and  then  to  distribute  to 
the  other  mines,  to  these  various  mines  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

5.  R.  X  Q.  The  intention  is  to  use  it  on  your  own  and  then  develop 
that  mining  company  ? — A.  That  is  the  intention. 

Albert  F.  Dieter.     Called  for  the  United  States;  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

1.  Q.  Where  do  j^ou  reside,  Mr.  Dieter? — A.  Bodie,  Cal. 

2.  Q.  What  relation  do  you  sustain  to  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  ? — 
A.  Secretary  and  treasurer. 

3.  Q.  Did  you,  as  treasurer  of  the  company,  ever  pay  $12,000  to 
Mr.  Roberts  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

4.  Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  payment  of  $12,000  to 
Mr.  Roberts  l — A.  No,  sir. 

5.  (J.  As  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

6.  Q.  Who  attended  to  that  deal  ? — A.  The  deal  was  all  consum- 
mated before  I  took  charge  of  the  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer, 

7.  Q.  When  did  you  take  charge  ? — A.  About  April  20. 

8.  Q.  Who  employed  you  ? — A.  The  officers  of  tne  company. 

9.  Q.  The  Hydro  Electric  Co.  ^-A.  Yes,  sir. 

10.  Q.  At  that  time  that  company  was  being  discussed,  was  it? — 
A.  I  can  not  say  positively  that  the  company  was  named  at  that 
time. 

11.  Q.  Mr.  Dieter,  did  you  attend  to  the  purchase  of  the  Conway 
claims  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

12.  Q.  How  much  did  vou  pay  for  them? — A.  I  don't  recall  the 
amount  that  was  absolutely  paid  over. 

13.  Q.  When  did  you  first  discuss  the  matter  of  purchasing? — A. 
About  three  months  ago,  I  should  say. 

14.  Q.  With  whom  did  you  discuss  it? — A.  With  Mr.  Conwav. 

15.  Q.  What  was  said  upon  that  occasion  about  what  you  should 
pay  him? — A.  I  don't  recall  what  was  said. 

16.  Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  the  discussion?  You  say  you 
discussed  the  matter  of  purchasing, 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think,  to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  will  object 
to  this  as  incompetent.     The  deea  is  in  evidence. 
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The  Master.  The  objection  is  overruled. 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 
A.  I  can  not  recall  the  substance  just  now. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

17.  Q.  Do  you  know  you  did  discuss  the  question  of  purchasing 
from  hiin  ? — A.  Not  entirely. 

18.  Q.  What  part  of  it  did  you  discuss? — A.  In  having  the  deed 
prepared. 

19.  O.  Did  you  know  before  that  that  Mr.  Conway  was  going  to 
locate  mose  claims  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

20.  Q.  You  did  not?— A.  No,  sh-. 

21.  Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Conway  about  locating  those 
claims  before  he  did  locate  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

22.  Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Conway  about  his  having  located 
them  I—A.  I  tnink  not. 

23. .  Q.  Don't  you  know  ? — A.  I  am  quite  positive. 

24.  Q.  Quite  positive  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  rather  a  vasrue  question. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

25.  Q.  Did  you  know  prior  to  Mr.  Conway's  locating  those  claims 
he  was  going  to  locate  them  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

26.  Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  talk  with  Mr.  Conway  about  selling 
those  claims  ?— A.  I  think  not. 

27.  Q.  When  was  the  purchase  finally  consummated  ? — A.  I  should 
say  about  three  months  ago,  as  I  recollect. 

28.  Q.  Who  attended  to  the  purchase  ? — A.  I  did. 

29.  Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  the  time  about  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

30.  Q.  Had  you  already  told  him  to  make  out  the  deeds? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

31.  Q.  Did  you  make  out  the  deed? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

32.  Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  have  the  deeds  made  out? — ^A.  In 
my  ofl&ce. 

33.  O.  What  was  said  about  the  papers  at  the  time? — A.  The 
papers  had  all  been  arranged  by  some  of  the  other  officials  or  parties 
connected  with  the  company. 

34.  Q.  What  parties  ?— A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Chappell. 

35.  Q.  What  were  his  duties? — A.  He  has  no  official  duty  other 
than  director  of  the  company. 

36.  Q.  Did  Mr.  Chappell  have  anything  to  do  or  any  authority 
from  the  company  to  ootain  mining  claims,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  object  to  that. 

A.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Dieter. 

The  Master.  I  overrule  the  objection. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

37.  Q.  How  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Chappell  made  arrangements 
for  the  purchasing  of  the  property  ? — A.  I  had  been  asked  by  him  to 
see  that  certain  matters  were  attended  to  and  that  was  one  of  the 
matters  he  asked  me  to  attend  to. 

38.  Q.  He  did?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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39.  Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?— A.  To  attend  to  getting  the  deed 
from  ^fr.  Conway. 

40.  O.  Did  you,  in  pursuance  of  that  direction  from  Mr.  Chappell, 
go  to  Mr.  Conway  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

41.  Q.  That  was  as  early  as  February,  you  think? — A.  No,  sir. 

42.  Q.  How  early  ? — A.  I  should  say  about  three  months  ago. 

43.  Q.  What  was  said  about  the  price? — A.  The  price  was  all 
agreed  to  before  I  took  up  the  making  up  of  the  deed. 

44.  Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  ? — A.  Well,  I  understood  that  it 
had  been. 

45.  O.  How  did  you  get  that  understanding? — ^A.  From  Mr, 
Chappell. 

46.  Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  the  price  was  ? — A.  He  did  not  tell  me. 

47.  Q.  What  did  you  know  the  price  was? — A.  I  did  not  know. 

48.  Q.  Don't  vou  know  to-day  what  the  company  paid  for  that 
property  ? — A.  Jf o,  sir. 

49.  Q.  As  secretary  and  treasurer,  you  don't  know? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

50.  Q.  Even  though  you  had  the  procurement  of  the  deed? — A. 
No,  sir. 

51.  Q.  And  even  though  you  are  the  secretary  of  the  company? — 
A.  I  know  there  was  consideration  passed. 

52.  Q.  How  much?  How  do  you  know  there  was  consideration 
passed? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  asked  him  how  much  first  and  then  you  asked 
him  another  question. 
A.  Because  I  paid  him. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

53.  Q.  How  much  did  you  pay? — A.  I  recall  paving  him  $10. 

54.  Q.  Did  you  pay  him  that  at  the  time  the  deed  was  made? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

55.  Q.  Did  vou  pav  Burke  the  same  amount  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

56.  Q.  Don  t  you  know  that  Mr.  Conway  located  those  claims  at 
the  behest  of  this  company  and  that  he  got  this  $10  on  account  of 
what  he  had  done  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

57.  Q.  You  don't  know  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

58.  Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  members  of  this  companv  about 
the  advantage  that  miffht  accrue  to  the  company  in  the  way  of  having 
the  right  to  run  a  pipe  line  across  this  land  if  it  succeeded  in  procuring 
mining  locations  on  the  land  in  controversv  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

59.  Q.  You  did  not?— A.  No,  sir. 

60.  Q.  When  did  you  first  know  that  Mr.  Chappell  was  procuring 
mining  claims  for  this  companv  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  he  was. 

61.  Q.  When  did  he  first  tell  you  he  was  procuring  mining  claims 
for  this  company  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  he  told  me  he  was  procuring 
any  other  nuning  claims  than  these  ones  mentioned. 

62.  Q.  Did  you  pay  the  money  to  Mr.  Burke  also? — A.  I. think  I 
did. 

63.  Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  ? — A.  I  do  not  recall  how  much 
it  was. 

64.  Q.  Did  you  pay  him  at  least  $10? — A.  I  think  so. 

65.  Q.  You  do  recall  that  you  paid  him  $10? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
I  do. 
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66.  Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  before  or  after  you  paid  the 
money  to  Mr.  Conway  it  was  that  you  paid  the  $10  to  Burke? — ^A. 
No,  SU-. 

67.  Q.  You  don't  remember  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

68.  Q.  You  know  that  at  the  time  this  money  was  paid  the  Hydro 
Electric  Co.  was  very  anxious,  from  expressions  of  the  officers  made 
in  your  presence,  to  obtain  a  right  of  way  over  the  land  in  contro- 
versy, don't  you  ? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  was  aware  of  that. 

69.  Q.  You  don't  know  that  the  company  was  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing a  right  of  wav  over  this  land  ? — A.  I  unclerstood  myself  that  they 
had  the  right  of  way  over  that  by  reason  of  a  certain  ditch  right 
that  was  sold  to  them  by  the  Goleta  Co. 

70.  Q.  When  you  paid  $20  for  the  Burke  and  the  Conway  claims, 
you  would  say  that  you  did  not  have  in  mind  any  advantage  that 
might  accrue  to  the  company  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  could 
assert  a  right  to  running  a  pipe  line  across  those  claims  ? — A.  I  don't 
think  that  the  claims  were  oought  for  that  purpose. 

71.  Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Cain  about  the  buying  of 
these  claims  ? — A.  I  may. 

72.  Q.  Do  you  remember? — A.  No,  sir. 

73.  (^.  Did  Mr.  Cain  tell  you  prior  to  February,  1910,  that  it  was 
the  desu'e  of  this  company  to  obtain  a  right  of  way  or  the  desire  of 
the  persons  that  he  represented,  or  these  two  companies,  to  obtain 
a  riffht  of  way  across  the  land  in  controversy  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  want  all  this  to  go  in  under  our  objection. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

74.  Q.  Did  you  make  out  Mr.  Burke's  deed  also? — A.  I  can  not 
recall  whether  I  did  or  not. 

75.  Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Burke  when  he  gave  you  the  deed? — A.  I 
think  he  was  in  my  office. 

76.  Q.  Where  ?— A.  In  Bodie. 

77.  Q.  You  remember  that  pretty  distinctly,  don't  you? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  can  not. 

78.  Q.  You  can  not  remember  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

79.  Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  payment  of  the 
money  for  the  Mattly  claims  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

80.  Q.  You  did  not  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

81.  Q.  Are  you  a  director  of  this  company? — A.  No,  sir. 

82.  Q.  Are  you  also  interested  in  the  Cam  Consolidated  Co.  ? — A, 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^'  also" ?  He  said  he  was  not 
a  director  of  this  company. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  may  be  a  stockholder.  I  am  asking  him  if  he 
was  also  interested  in  the  Cain  Consolidated. 

83.  Q.  Did  you  pay  him  by  check? — ^A.  Who? 

84.  Q.  Did  you  pay  Mr.  Conway  by  check? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

85.  Q.  Did  you  pay  him  cash  ? — A.  I  think  it  was. 

86.  Q.  Did  you  pay  Mr.  Burke  cash? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  don't 
recaJl  the  transaction  with  Mr.  Burke,  just  when  it  took  place;  I  am 
not  very  clear  on  that. 

87.  Q.  Had  you  up  to  the  time  that  you  paid  this  sum  of  $20 
discussed  with  the  officers  of  the  Hvdro  EHectric  Co.  the  fact  that 
to  obtain  a  right  of  way  across  this  land  might  cost  the  company — 
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that  is,  if  it  had  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Government — the  sum 
of  $200  a  year? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  object  to  that.  He  said  he  never  discussed 
the  right  of  way  at  all. 

The  Master.  The  objection  is  overruled. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

88.  Q.  You  knew  at  ihe  time,  did  you  not,  that  this  money  was 
paid  to  these  men  that  the  Government  was  insisting  on  its  permis- 
sion being  obtained  to  cross  the  lands  in  controversy  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  all  goes  under  the  same  objection. 
The  Master.  Yes. 

A,  I  think  not.  I  can  not  recall  the  time.  If  I  could  place  the 
dates,  I  might  be  able  to. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

89.  Q.  How  long  ago  did  you  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  was  insisting  that  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  should  obtain 
permission  to  cross  its  land  ?— A.  Along  in  May,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  another  question  or  two  that  I  want  to  ask 
Mr.  Cain. 

James  S.  Cain,  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

1.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Mr.  Cain,  in  June,  1910,  did  you  as  the  vice  presi- 
dent or  agent  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  seek  to  obtain  the  location 
of  a  highway  along  the  line  of  your  pipe  line  across  this  particular 
land  in  controversy  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Objected  to  as  incompetent,  irrelevant,  and  imma- 
terial, along  the  line  of  highway. 

Mr.  Clark.  Alone  the  pipe  hne. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  along  the  pipe  line.     Do  you  say  he  did? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  offer  to  show  that  they  knew  of  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  this  permit  from  the  Government  and  were  seeking  to 
evade  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  permit  by  getting  the  local 
board  of  supervisors  to  estabUsh  a  right  of  way. 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  wanted  it  along  by  the  side  of  it. 

The  Master.  I  will  allow  the  question. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  I  did  ask  for  a  concession  or  right  of  way  for  a  road  to  be  built 
through  there. 

PBy  Mr.  Clark: 

2.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  see  the  map  which  was  filed  with  that? — 
A.  I  did. 

3.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  map  which  is  attached  to  the 
dormant  I  now  hand  you  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  route  of  the 
road? 

Mr.  Lane.  It  is  not  fair  to  ask  the  witness  the  question  until  he 
looks  over  the  instrument.  That  does  not  purport  to  be  any  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  road,  namely,  the  portion  over  these  lands. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  want  to  show. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  You  do  not  say  it  covers  the  ditch  line.  It  is  along 
by  the  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  along  the  route. 

The  Master.  Let  the  witness  explain. 

A.  The  road  we  asked  for  the  right  of  way  was  coming  out  of  the 
canyon  about  5i  miles  from  Bodie,  and  runmng  from  there  to  Lundy 
Lake,  right  slong  the  pole  line  and  pipe  line. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

3.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Now,  what  was  your  object  in  getting  that  high- 
way ? — A.  To  build  a  road  for  the  operators. 

4.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Was  that  the  only  object?— A.  We  would  have  to 
get  the  road.  We  thought  we  might  get  some  assistance  from  them 
to  help  to  build  it. 

6.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  not  also  intend  in  obtaining  that  highway, 
if  you  did  obtain  the  nighway,  to  claim  that  you  could  construct  a 
pipe  line  along  it  without  authority  from  the  Federal  Government  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  make  no  such  claim  as  that. 

6.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  You  say  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
your  pipe  line  ?— A.  For  the  operators  or  caretakers. 

7.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  certain  portion  of 
an  affidavit  which  relates  to  this  specifically  and  nothing  else.  I 
read  from  an  affidavit  presented  to  us: 

That  the  entdie  line  "a"  said  new  ditch  is  within  and  along  a  public  highway  and 
county  road,  and  that  the  county  supervisors  of  said  Mono  County  have  granted  to 
defendant  a  permit  and  franchise  for  the  construction  of  said  ditch. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  very  evident.  After  the  county  have  made  a 
public  road  he  had  to  have  a  franchise.     What  is  the  object  of  that  t 

By  Mr.  Clabk: 

8.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  obtain  a  franchise  from  the  board  of  super- 
visors to  lay  a  pipe  line  along  this  highway  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  Objected  to,  as  the  written  instrument  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  that  fact. 
The  Mastee.  The  objection  is  overruled. 
A.  We  asked  for  it  and  they  said  they  would  grant  it. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

9.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  a  fact  when 
you'subscribed  this  affidavit,  you  said: 

That  the  entire  line  of  said  new  ditch  is  within  and  along  a  public  highway  and 
county  road  and  that  the  county  supervisors  of  said  county,  Mono  County,  have 
granted  the  defendant  a  permii  and  franchise  for  the  construction  of  said  ditch. 

A.  They  said  they  would  grant  it  September  6.  I  think  it  was 
granted  August  6. 

10.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Who  paid  the  expenses  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  in  attending  the  meeting  and  granting  of  this 
franchise  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  object  to  that. 

The  Master.  Let  him  answer. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  take  an  exception. 

A.  While  they  were  with  me  I  paid  tne  expenses. 
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By  Mr.  Campbell: 

11.  F.  R.  D.  O.  That  is  not  the  question.  He  said  '^in  attending 
the  meeting  at  which  they  granted  the  franchise."  Pay  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  questions.     Kead  it,  Mr.  Bennett. 

The  reporter  reads  the  Question. 
A.  I  paid  a  portion  of  tnem. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

12.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  You  signed,  by  the  way,  the  original  of  this  peti- 
tioiL  did  you  not,  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  by  J.  S.  Cain? — ^A.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  offer  this  in  evidence.  Counsel  has  the  original  cer- 
tified copy. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Subject  to  the  same  objection. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  offered  to  show  they  knew  they  had  to  obtain  a 
right  of  way,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  even  this  proceeding 
is  not  in  good  faith. 

The  Master.  Copy  of  resolution  establishing  and  plan  of  countv 
road  in  Mono  County  will  be  marked  ''Grovernment's  Exhibit  27  ; 
A  similar  copy  of  a  resolution  by  board  of  supervisors  of  Mono  County 
will  be  marked  ''Government's  Exhibit  28.^' 

(The  documents  are  marked  "Government's  Exhibits  27  and  28.") 

The  last  paper  is  not  certified,  but  it  is  a  copy  of  a  certified  copy, 
and  purports  to  be,  and  I  understand  no  objection  is  made  on  that 
score. 

Mr.  Lane.  No. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

14.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  I  hand  you  a  photograph,  which  is  attached  to  an 
affidavit,  a  copy  of  which  was  served  on  me,  and  ask  you  if  that  is  a 
photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  route  of  this  pipe  line  fhanding]  ? — ^A. 
This  part  is,  right  there. 

15.  F.  R.  D.  (^.  You  are  pointing  to  what  is  indicated  to  be  pipe 
line? — A.  No;  ditch. 

16.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  This  is  pipe  line,  is  it  not? — ^A.  There  is  no  pipe 
there. 

17.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  I  thought  there  was.  The  point  marked  with  the 
arrow  to  the  left  is  a  ditch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

18.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  And  that  is  the  route,  is  it  not,  of  the  highway,  so 
called,  along  which  the  franchise  exists  to  construct  this  highway? — 
A.  It  is  a  portion  of  it. 

19.  F.  K.  D.  Q.  Is  that  upon  the  land  in  controversy? — A.  It  is. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  wiU  offer  this  in  evidence  and  ask  that  it  be  marked. 
The  Master.     The  photograph  wiU  be  marked  "Government's 

Exhibit  29.^' 

(The  photograph  is  marked  "Government's  Exhibit  29.'*) 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

20.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  take  any  proceedings  in  connection  with 
obtaining  this  right  of  way,  highwav  and  franchise,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  permission  from  the  Federal  Government  to  have  the 
highway  laid  across  these  lands  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  We  object  to  that  as  being  indefinite  and  uncertain.     I 
can  not  understand  what  he  is  driving  at. 
The  Master.  Repeat  the  question,  Mr.  Clark. 
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By  Mr.  Clark: 

21.  F.  R.  p.  Q.  Did  you  take  any  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of 
having  permission  from  the  Grovernment  to  put  this  highway  across 
this  land  in  controversy  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  give  you  the  admission  we  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

22.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  I  will  show  you  a  photograph  of  a  part,  I  suppose^ 
of  your  pipe  Une  that  is  attached  to  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  that  was 
served  on  me.  Is  that  on  the  land  in  question  ? — ^A.  I  would  think 
only  a  portion  of  it.     I  don't  know  what  this  is  here  [pointing]. 

23.  F.  R.  D.  (J.  That  is  on  the  route  of  the  proposed  highway^ 
is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  offer  that  in  evidence. 

The  Master.  The  photograph  will  be  marked  **  Government's 
Exhibit  30." 

(The  photograph  is  marked  ** Government's  Exhibit  30.") 

By  Mr.  Clark: 
25.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  The  route  of  the  highway  is  the  route  of  the  ditch 
line  and  pipe  line? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  pole  line. 

25.  F.  K.  D.  Q.  There  is  a  wagon  road  rieht  down  below  this  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  we  can  not  use  it.  We  are  nauling  on  there  now,  or 
have  been  hauling,  and  expect  to  haul  more  for  the  delivery  of  tha 
pipe. 

26.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  I  will  hand  you  a  map  which  has  been  served  on  us,, 
entitled  *'Map  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  and  plant  on  Mill  Creek." 
You  imderstand  the  location  of  your  properties  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

27.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Mono  Lake  and  Mill  Creek?— A.  Lundy  Lake, 

28.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Lundy  Lake,  I  mean.  You  understand  this  line 
I  am  pointing  to  indicates  the  route  of  the  proposed  new  ditch  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

28.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  on  that  map  this  line  marked  here 
*' wagon  road"  correctly  indicates  the  line  of  the  public  roadway 
which  runs  along  through  that  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  desire  to  offer  this  map  in  evidence. 

The  Master.  The  map  will  be  markea*^  Government's  Exhibit31."^ 

(The  map  is  marked  ''Government's  Exhibit  31. '0 

Further  recross-examination  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

1.  F.  R.  X  Q.  Mr.  Cain,  you  asked  and  obtained  a  right  to  have 
a  pubUc  highway  run  along  the  entire  line  of  the  ditch,  the  pipe  line 
and  the  pole  line  ? — A.  From  about  5  miles  south  of  Bodie. 

2.  F.  K.  X  Q.  You  did  not  simply  ask  to  have  a  pubUc  highway 
declared  on  this  one  quarter  section  of  land  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

3.  F.  R.  X  Q.  You  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  con- 
struction of  the  pipe  line,  so  that  after  it  was  constructed  you  could 
keep  view  of  your  pipe  Une  and  wires  ? — A.  For  the  maintenance  of 
the  operators. 

4.  F.  R.  X  Q.  So  that  after  you  start  persons  can  use  that  to  go 
along  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  ? — A.  For  the  line  tenders  and 
users. 
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Further  redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Clark: 

29.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  this  court  you  were  not 
attempting  also  to  get  a  right  to  cross  the  land  in  controversy  without 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  For  this  highway  ? 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  obtaining  permission  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

30.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Nothmg  to  do  with  it?— A.  No,  sir.  I  talked 
something  with  Mr.  Clark.  He  asked  me  different  Questions  about  it, 
I  did  not  Know  what  they  proposed  to  do.  When  Mr.  McCone  and  I 
were  talking  this  matter  up,  Mr.  Clark  said  we  would  have  to  have 
permission — that  is,  last  year. 

31.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  The  so-called  highway  drops  about  200  feet  in  one 
place  at  almost  a  perpendicular  mcline? — A.  It  is  probably  steep 
there,  but  we  are  building  a  railroad  grade  of  3  feet  to  pull  up  tne  pipe. 

32.  F.  R.D.  Q.  How  much  money  did  you  pay  for  tnis  franchise  * — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  we  paid  anytning  for  tne  franchise. 

34.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  You  don't  know  that  you  paid  anything  for  the 
franchise  of  laying  the  pipe  line  along  the  county  road  ? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge,  that  the  supervisors  charged  us  for  that. 

35.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  You  don't  know  that  f— A.  No,  sir. 

36.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Would  Mr.  Dieter  know  that?— A.  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  money  paid  for  that  franchise,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  give  you  an  admission;  there  was  nothing 
paid. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  not  take  the  admission,  because  it  is  necessary  at 
least  to  pay  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  5  cents. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  money  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  paid  no  money  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Further  recross-examination  by  Mr.  Lane  : 

6.  F.  R.  X  Q.  Do  you  remember  when  I  came  to  Bodie,  about  the 
4th  of  September  it  must  have  been — no,  about  the  30th  of  August; 
do  you  remember  when  I  came  to  Bodie  on  the  30th  of  August!— A 
Yes,  sir. 

The  Master.  Of  this  year  ? 
Mr.  Lane.  Yes. 

7.  F.  R.  X  Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  I  advised  you  at  that 
time  that  the  fact  that  you  had  this  road  entitled  you  to  certain 
privileges  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

8.  F.  R.  X  Q.  Did  I  ever  advise  you  of  that  before? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

9.  F.  R.  X  Q.  Did  anyone  else  ever  advise  you  of  that  before?— A. 
Never  to  me. 

10.  F.  R.  X  Q.  How  long  is  this  highway  that  you  asked  for? — ^A. 
I  should  think  about  18  miles. 

12.  F.  R.  X  Q.  About  18  miles  long?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

13.  F.  R.  X  Q.  Extending  from  Lundy  Lake  about  18  miles  con- 
tinuously across  that  Mono  desert  land  ?— A.  From  Lundy  Lake  to 
about  5  miles  south  of  Bodie. 

14.  F.  R.  X  Q.  Except  for  these  few  feet  crossing  this  little  land  in 
controversy,  none  of  it  touches  Forest  Service  land? — ^A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 
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Further  redirect  examination  by  Mr.  Clark: 
37.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Who  advised  you  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  laying 
your  pipe  line  along  there,  Mr.  Lane  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Albert  F.  Dieter  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Clark: 

1.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  How  much  did  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  pay  for  the 
franchise  along  the  roadway  referred  to  by  the  last  witness? — ^A. 
Nothing. 

2.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Do  you  know  that  for  certain? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Was  that  matter  in  your  charge? — ^A.  It  would  be 
in  my  charge. 

4.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  In  what  way  was  it  in  your  charge? — A.  As  treas- 
urer. 

5.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  discuss  with  the  members  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  what  should  be  paid  ? — ^A.  .No,  sir. 

7.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  of  the  county  board  of 
8ui>ervisors  at  the  time  the  franchise  was  sold,  after  it  was  adver- 
tised ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

8.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  Who  paid  the  expenses  of  obtaining  that  fran- 
chise ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

9.  F.  R.  D.  Q.  But  you  paid  nothing  for  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  want  to  encumber  the  record,  but  I  have  a 
certified  copy  of  the  order  establishing  this  forest  reserve. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  will  admit  it.  The  court  must  take  judicial  notice 
of  it,  because  that  is  published  in  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

The  Master.  I  want  the  advantage  of  them,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  need  to  be  marked  as  exhibits. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well. 

The  Master.  Are  these  statutes? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  proclamations  under  the  statute.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  matter  m  controversy  is  within  the  forest  reserve. 

The  Master.  It  may  be  admitted  m  evidence  if  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  our  case. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  no  testimony,  if  your  honor  please,  but 
we  should  like  to  argue  this  case  before  your  honor.  We  should  like 
your  honor  to  take  time  to  read  the  affidavits  first. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  oflFered  them.  I  want  to  make  certain 
objections  to  some. 

The  Master.  You  have  no  oral  testimony,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Campbell.  None. 

Mr.  Lane.  These  are  all  prepared  and  in  proper  order,  if  your 
honor  please  [handing  affidavits]. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Clark  can  make  his  objections  to  them  during 
the  argument. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  very  well.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Cain  an  additional 
question,  with  your  honor's  permission. 

The  Master.  Certainly. 

J.  S.  Cain  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Clark: 
1.  Q.  You  said  this  highway  was  about  18  miles  long? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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2.  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  runs  over  private  land? — ^A.  It 
would  go  over  two  little  places. 

3.  Q.  Is  the  rest  of  it  pubUc  land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

4.  Q.  Who  obtained  the  right  to  go  over  this  private  land? — A.  I 
don't  know  as  anyone  has  yet.  We  have  the  right  of  way  for  some 
of  them. 

5.  Q.  What  is  the  distance  that  this  roadway,  this  18-mile  road- 
way, runs  over  private  land  ? — A.  Possibly  half  a  mile. 

6.  Q.  You  have  a  right  of  way  to  go  over  it  with  your  pipe  line  ? — 
A.  There  is  no  private  land,  except  what  \he  company  owns  them- 
selves. 

7.  Q.  Has  the  company  yet  deeded  to  the  county  the  route  of  right 
of  way  for  a  highway  over  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  If  you  read  those  exhibits,  I  think  they  specify  that 
they  are  to  do  that;  that  that  is  a  condition  of  the  grant. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  admit  thajt  has  not  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  No. 

A.  I  donH  know  that  the  deed  is  made  out.  I  see  a  deed  in  the 
office  yesterday  for  another  portion  of  the  land  for  another  county- 
road  over  toward  Bridgeport. 

By  Mr.  Clark: 

8.  Q.  You  are  sure  that  this  whole  route  crosses  over  private  land 
only  a  distance  of  a  half  of  a  mile  ? — A.  Not  to  exceed  over  half  a  mile. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Lane: 

1.  X  Q.  Mr.  Cain,  this  pubHc  land  that  tliis  road  passes  over  that 
is  outside  of  the  forest,  this  18  miles  of  pubUc  land  that  it  passes  over, 
has  there  ever  been  any  demand  or  question  or  condition  raised  as 
to  your  right  to  cross  that  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

2.  X  O.  The  only  ones  that  have  raised  any  objection  or  imposed 
any  condition  or  tried  to  exact  any  charges  has  been  on  this  little 
piece  of  land  in  the  forest? — A.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  state,  if  your  honor  please,  in  the  event  that  the 
affidavits  are  admitted,  it  may  possibly  oe  necessary  to  recall  some 
of  the  witnesses. 

The  Master.  I  will  consider  the  matter  submitted  now,  with  leave 
to  reopen  it  for  further  testimony. 
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Government's  Exhibit  1. 

This  exhibit,  as  filed,  is  a  large  tabulated  sheet  giving  an  abstract  of  all  filings  upon, 
and  all  conveyances  from  the  United  States  of,  every  legal  subdivision  of  the  entire 
township  No.  2  north,  range  25  east,  M.  D.  M.,  California. 

The  only  value  of  tne  exnibit  is  to  show  legal  title  to  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
14  of  said  township  to  be  in  the  United  States. 

The  exhibit  is  therefore  not  here  reproduced. 


See  opposite  page  15. 
See  page  25. 
Seepage  25. 


GoVBRNMBlfT^e  EXHIBIT  2. 


Government's  ExniBrr  3. 


Government's  Exhibit  4. 


Government's  ExHiBrr  5. 


This  exhibit  is  a  certified  copy  of  notice  of  location  of  the  mining  claim  Halle^. 
It  is  covered  by  defendant's  Exhibit  CI,  which  is  printed  later  herein.    (See  p.  95.) 


Government's  Exhibit  6. 

This  exhibit  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  notice  of  location  of  the  mining  claim  Wolf. 
It  is  covered  by  the  defendant's  Exhibit  CI,  which  is  printed  later  herein.    (See 
p.  »4.)  

Government's  Exhibit  7. 

This  exhibit  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  notice  of  location  of  the  mining  claim  Eagle. 
It  is  covered  by  the  defendant's  Exhibit  CI,  which  is  printed  later  herein.    (See 
p.  94.)  

Government's  Exhibit  8. 

This  exhibit  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  notice  of  location  of  the  mining  claim  Sunlight. 
It  is  covered  by  defendant's  Exhibit  CI,  which  is  printed  later  herein.    (See-p.  93.) 


Government's  Exhibit  9. 

This  exhibit  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  notice  of  location  of  the  mining  claim  Johnnie 
Con. 
It  is  covered  by  defendant's  Exhibit  CI,  which  is  printed  later  herein.     (See  p.  94.) 
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Government's  Exhibit  10. 

This  exhibit  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  notice  of  location  of  the  mining  claim  High 
Grade. 
It  is  covered  by  defendant's  Exhibit  CI,  which  is  printed  later  herein.    (See  p.  9b.) 


Government's  ExHinrr  11. 

This  exhibit  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  notice  of  location  of  the  mining  claim  Pine 
Tree. 
It  is  covered  by  defendant's  Exhibit  C3,  which  is  printed  later  herein.    (See  p.  97.) 


Government's  Exhibit  12. 

This  exhibit  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  notice  of  location  of  the  mining  claims  Mattly, 
Nos.  1  to  10,  inclusive. 
It  is  covered  by  defendant's  Exhibit  C5,  which  is  printed  later  herein.  (See  p.  99.) 


Government's  Exhibft  13. 

This  exhibit  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  deed  from  F.  D.  Mattly  to  J.  S.  Cain. 

It  is  covered  by  defendant's  Exhibit  C6,  which  is  printed  later  herein.   (See  p.  103.) 


Government's  Exhibit  14. 

This  exhibit  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  deed  from  J.  S.  Cain  to  the  Hydro  Electric  Co. 
It  is  covered  by  defendant's  Exhibit  C7,  which  is  printed  later  herein.   (See  p.  104.) 


Government's  ExHinrr  15. 

This  exhibit  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  deed  from  Francis  Burke  to  the  Hydro  Elec- 
tric Co. 
It  is  covered  by  defendant's  Exhibit  C4,  which  is  printed  later  herein.     (See  p.  98.) 


Government's  ExHiBrr  16. 

This  exhibit  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  deed  from  John  A.  Conway  to  the  Hydro 
Electric  Co. 
It  is  covered  by  defendant's  Exhibit  C2,  which  is  printed  later  herein.    (See  p.  96.) 


Government's  Exhibit  17. 

This  exhibit  is  an  informal,  extrajudicial  affidavit  executed  before  a  forest  ranger. 
It  was  temporarily  admitted  in  evidence,  but  was  subsequently  rejected  and  disr^ 
garded  by  tne  master  in  chancery. 


Government's  Exhibit  18. 

This  exhibit  is  an  informal,  extrajudicial  affidavit  executed  before  a  forest  lan^. 
It  was  temporarily  admitted  in  evidence,  but  was  subsequently  rejected  and  disre- 
garded by  the  master  in  chancery. 
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Government's  Exhibit  19. 

This  exhibit  is  an  informal,  extrajudicial  affidavit  executed  before  a  forest  ran^r. 
It  was  temporarily  admitted  in  evidence,  but  was  subsequently  rejected  and  disre- 
garded by  tne  master  in  chancery. 

Government's  Exhibit  20. 

This  exhibit  is  an  informal,  extrajudicial  affidavit  executed  before  a  forest  ran^r. 
It  was  temporarily  admitted  in  evidence,  but  was  subsequently  rejected  and  disre- 
garded by  tne  master  in  chancery. 

Government's  Exhibit  21. 

This  exhibit  is  an  informal,  extrajudicial  affidavit  executed  before  a  forest  ran^r. 
It  was  temporarily  admitted  in  eviaence,  but  was  subsequently  rejected  and  disre- 
garded by  tne  master  in  chancery. 

Government's  Exhibit  22. 

This  exhibit  is  an  informal,  extrajudicial  affidavit  executed  before  a  forest  raujger. 
It  was  temporarily  admitted  in  eviaence,  but  was  subsequently  rejected  and  disre- 
garded by  the  master  in  chancery. 

Government's  Exhibit  23. 

[Mono,  Uses,  Cain  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co.  Pipe  Line,  November  19, 1909.] 

March  7,  1910, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Cain,  Bodie,  CaL 

Dear  Sir:  Under  date  of  November  26  I  wrote  you  requesting  certain  papers  in  this 
case,  in  reply  to  which  you  referred  me  to  Mr.  A.  J.  McCone,  of  Reno,  Nev.  Mr. 
McCone  has  lust  informed  me  that  you  have  taken  over  his  interest  in  this  property 
and  will  hanale  it  in  the  future. 

I  have  your  informal  application  covering  a  right  of  way  in  this  forest  for  a  pipe  line 
in  T.  2  N.,  R.  26  E.  Unaer  regulation  16  of  the  Use  Book  applicants  for  special  use 
permits  for  projects  of  this  kind  are  required  to  submit  duplicate  maps,  on  tracing 
linen,  showing  the  right  of  way  as  surveyed,  together  with  field  notes,  in  duplicate, 
both  of  which  are  to  be  certifiea  to  under  oath  by  the  surveyor. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  required  a  copy  showing  your  right  to  the  use  of  the  water 
procured  under  local  laws  of  the  State  of  Califomia,  together  with  duly  certified  copies 
of  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  your  company,  in  duplicate. 

If  you  contemplate  work  on  this  structure  during  the  coming  spring,  will  you  please 
furnish  me  with  the  above  papers  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  I  may  take  up  our  end  of 
the  work? 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  M.  Maule,  Forest  Supervisor. 

[Indorsed:  No.  15210.  In  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  Califomia. 
U.  S.  V.  Hydro  Elec.  Co.  Comp's.  Exhibit  23.    H.  M.  Wright,  Master.] 


Government's  ExHiBrr  24. 

[D.  Mono,  Uses,  Cain  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co.  Pipe  Line,  November  19, 1909.] 

BoDiE,  Cal.,  March  10,  1910, 
Hon.  W.  M.  Maule, 

Forest  Supervisor ,  Gwdnervilley  Nev, 
Dear  Sir:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  favor  of  March  7,  we  will  proceed  to  show 
our  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  and  furnish  necessary  papers  as  instructed  at  the 
earliest  date  possible. 

Thanking  you,  I  am,  yours,  very  truly,  J.  S.  Cain. 

[Indorsed:   No.  15210.    In  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  Califomia. 
U.  8.  V,  Hydro  Elec.  Co.  Comp's.  Exhibit  24.    H.  M.  Wright,  Master.] 
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g0vernment*e  exhibit  26. 

Hydro  Electric  Co., 

BodiCy  Cal.,  August  4,  1910. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Maule, 

Forest  Supervisor ^  Gurdnerville,  Nev. 

Dear  Sir:  We  were  very  much  surprised  yesterday  to  be  informed  over  the  tele- 
phone by  Mr.  Elliott,  actine  for  the  Forestry  Department,  that  he  had  stopped  the 
profireee  of  our  work  on  Mill  Creek  and  threatened  arrests  if  work  progressed  any 
further. 

As  you  know,  we  feel  that  we  have  certain  rights,  under  which  we  are  proceeding, 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  fully  informed  with  reference  to  these 
matters  and  that  he  must  have  attempted  to  stop  this  work  and  threatened  arrests 
without  proper  authority  or  knowledge  as  to  our  rights. 

With  reference  to  the  filing  of  data,  which  Mr.  Chappell  and  myself  informed  you 
during  our  recent  visit  in  Gardnerville,  that  we  would  proceed  to  prepare  and  sup- 
ply you  with  as  soon  as  possible,  wish  to  say  that  we  already  have  this  work  under 
way.  and  it  is  our  intention  to  prepare  and  file  with  the  Forest  Service  department 
all  tne  data  that  is  desired  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  without  serious  detriment 
to  the  progress  of  our  work. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  I  think  Mr.  Lane  has  expressed  himself  very 
clearly  in  his  letter  to  me,  under  date  of  July  29,  with  reference  to  the  conditions 
under  which  we  are  laboring  at  the  present  time.  As  the  season  is  progressing  very 
rapidly,  we  can  not  delay  the  progress  of  the  work  for  matters  that  can  follow  in  due 
time.  I  am  therefore  sending  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Lane's  letter  of  July  29,  addressed 
to  me,  which  discloses  the  conditions  very  fully. 

We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  expedite  the  making  up  of  details  required 
by  your  department  and  will  send  them  to  you  as  soon  as  we  can  conveniently  do 
80,  which  we  hope  will  be  satisfactory. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  F.  Dieter, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Duplicates  sent  district  forester  August  8,  1910. 

W.  M.  M. 

(Indorsed.— No.  15210.  In  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  California. 
U.  S.  V.  Hydro  Electric  Co.    Complainant's  Exhibit  25.    H.  M.  Wright,  master.) 


Government's  Exhibit  26. 

There  is  no  exhibit  of  this  number.    In  numbering  the  exhibits  by  inadvertence 
the  number  27  was  made  to  follow  25. 


Government's  Exhibit  27. 

This  exhibit  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  defendant's  Exhibit  V,  which  is  printed  later 
herein.    (See  p.  119.) 

Government's  ExHisrr  28. 

This  exhibit  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  defendant's  Exhibit  W,  which  is  printed  later 
herein.    (Seep.  120.) 

Government's  ExHiBrr  29. 
This  exhibit  is  a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  pipe  line.     (See  opposite  p.  89.) 


Government's  Exhibit  30. 
This  exhibit  is  a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  pipe  line.     (See  opposite  p.  89.) 
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Government's  Exhibit  31. 
Thk  exhibit  is  a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  pipe  line.    (See  opposite  p.  89.) 


Government's  Exhibit  32. 

This  exhibit  is  a  copy  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  March  2,  1909,  increasing 
the  area  of  the  Mono  National  Forest.  (Obtainable  from  State  Department  at 
Washington.) 

Government's  Exhibft  33. 

This  exhibit  is  a  copy  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  July  2,  1908,  establishing 
the  Mono  National  Forest.    (Obtainable  from  State  Department  at  Washington.) 


Government's  Exhibit  34. 

This  exhibit  is  a  copy  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  October  26, 1907,  increasing 
the  Stanislaus  National  Forest.    (Obtainable  from  State  Department,  at  Washington.) 


Government's  Exhibit  35. 

This  exhibit  is  a  copy  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  September  7,  1906,  estab- 
lishing the  Stanislaus  National  Forest.  (Obtainable  from  State  Department,  at 
Washmgton.) 

Government's  ExHinrr  36. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  The  Hydro  Electric  Power 
Company,  a  corporation,  defendant. 

United  States  of  America, 

State  and  Northern  District  of  California^  ss: 

F.  H.  Fowler,  bein^  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  a  hydroelectric 
engineer  connected  with  the  Forestry  Service  of  the  United  States;  that  ne  has  been 
such  since  the  9th  day  of  August,  1910;  that  he  is  familiaJ  with  the  practice  prevail- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  relative  to  the  obtaining  of  permits  for  the 
establishment  of  pipe  lines  over  Government  land  within  forest  reserves  for  power 
purposes;  that  it  nas  been  the  practice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  over  a 
year  last  past  to  have  all  applications  for  permits  passed  upon  by  the  engineers  in  Uie 
Forestry  Department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  plan  of  the  proposed  power 
project  whicn  is  to  be  served  by  the  establishment  of  the  power  pipe  line  across  the 
Government  land  within  the  forest  reserve;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Forestry  Service  to  make  proper  estimates  in  order  to  determine  what  charge  shidl 
be  imposed  annually  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Government  permit  or  license  to  use 
the  land  within  the  forest  reserve  for  power  pipe  lines;  that  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  permits  for  power  pipe  lines  over  Government  land  within  forest  re- 
serves are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  that  in  order  to  determine 
exactly  what  the  char^  shall  be  in  any  given  case  it  is  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  furnished  with  complete  data  and  information  disclosing  the  exact  nature 
of  the  power  project  which  it  is  souj^ht  to  serve  by  the  establishment  of  the  pipe  line; 

That  there  are  certain  fixed  estimates  which  enter  into  the  complete  charge  for 
permit  in  any  given  case  and  that  until  the  proper  information  and  data  are  fur- 
nished to  the  Uovemment  such  charge  can  not  be  correctly  and  accurately  deter- 
nuned. 

In  the  first  place  a  charge  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  total  amount  of  power 
that  is  produced  by  the  water  carried  over  the  Government  land,  then  certain  deduc- 
tions are  made  which  depend  upon  the  amount  of  patented  and  unreserved  lands 
within  the  watershed  which  supplies  the  water  carried  over  the  Government  land; 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  is  increased  as  the  proportion  of  patented  or  unreserved 
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lands  within  the  watershed  increases;  deduction  is  also  made  in  the  event  the  pipe 
line  does  not  pass  in  its  entire  route  over  Government  land,  the  charge  being  in 
proportion  to  tne  amount  of  Government  or  public  land  which  is  crossed  by  the  pro- 
posed power  pipe  line;  if  the  power  company  or  individual  seeking  the  power  permit 
IS  compelled  to  store  water  a  further  deduction  in  the  total  charge  is  made  because 
of  the  mconvenience  and  diflSculty  in  making  storage  of  water;  if  there  is  no  storage 
of  water  this  deduction  does  not  occur. 

That  to  this  aflSant's  knowledge  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Forestry  Service 
of  the  United  States  has  never  been  furnished  witn  any  sufficient  or  proper  data 
which  will  enable  the  Forestry  Service  to  estimate  what  the  char^  for  the  permit 
to  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Co.  would  be  for  the  crossing  of  section  14  in  contro- 
versy in  this  case. 

F.  H.  FOWLEB. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  September,  1910. 

H.  M.  Wright, 
Master  in  Chancery. 

Government's  Exhibit  37. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  CaK- 
fomia.  United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany, a  corporation,  defendant. 

State  and  Northern  District  of  California, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco^  88: 

W.  M.  Maule,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  United  States 
forest  supervisor  and  that  he  has  been  such  for  more  tlian  a  year  last  past.  That  as 
such  forest  supervisor  it  is  the  duty  of  affiant  to  receive  applications  for  permission 
to  establish  rights  of  way  for  pipe  line  and  ditches  over  lands  within  national  forests. 
That  the  Mono  National  Forest  has  been  duly  and  regularly  established  for  more 
than  a  year  last  past,  and  this  affiant  has  authority  to  receive  applications  for  per- 
missions to  cross  the  public  lands  within  the  said  national  forest  with  pipe  lines  or 
with  ditches. 

That  as  such  forest  supervisor  certain  negotiations  occurred  between  affiant  and 
persons  seeking  to  obtain  a  right  of  way  for  pipe  line  and  ditch  across  the  public 
tuid  in  controversy  in  this  cause.  That  A.  F.  Dieter,  who  has  subscribed  to  the 
response  in  this  cause,  was,  even  before  the  incorporation  of  the  defendant  herein, 
informed  by  this  affiant  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  through  its  proper  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, before  a  right  of  way  for  pipe  line  or  a  ditch  could  be  obtained  to  cross  tJie  public 
lands  in  controversy. 

That  upon  the  occasion  when  the  matter  of  obtaining  said  permission  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  establish  a  pipe  line  and  ditch  across  the  public  lands  in  contro- 
versy was  discussed,  and  when  the  said  A.  F.  Dieter  was  present,  this  affiant  stated  to 
the  said  A.  F.  Dieter  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  order  to  establish  a  pipe  line  or  ditch  across  the  lands  in  contro- 
versy. That  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  never 
made  any  arbitrary  demand  of  any  kind  of  the  defendant  in  this  case,  or  of  any  other 
person  as  a  condition  to  the  obtaining  of  the  said  permission.  That  at  all  times  tiie 
officers  and  agents  of  the  defendant  have  been  advised  and  have  known  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  must  be 
complied  with  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  establish  a  ditch  or  pipe  line  over  Gov- 
ernment land  within  a  national  forest. 

That  prior  to  said  oath  with  said  Dieter  that  affiant  gave  to  J.  S.  Cain  and  one  Delos 
Cl^pelle  precisely  the  same  information  and  advice  as  was  given  to  the  said  Dieter. 

That  never  at  any  time  has  this  affiant  stated  to  the  defendant  or  to  any  person  that 
the  defendant  would  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  or  rental  of  $200  or  $300  or  of  about  said 
sums  in  order  to  obtain  the  permission  hereinbefore  referred  to.  Affiant  states  that  to 
obtain  the  permission  and  to  enjoy  the  permission  to  establish  and  maintain  ditches 
and  pipe  lines  across  public  lands  within  a  national-forest  reserve  situated  similarly 
to  those  in  controversy  in  this  case,  it  is  required  that  a  certain  amount  shall  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  Government  land  for  the  pipe  line  or  ditch,  and  that  the  amount  is 
determined  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States. 
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That  this  affiant  at  no  time  indicated  to  any  person  that  anything  but  a  compliance 
^w'ith  the  rules  and  r^;ulations  would  be  expected  in  order  to  obtain  a  permission  to 
establish  and  maintain  pipe  lines  or  ditches  across  the  Government  land  in  controversy. 

W.  H.  Maulb. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  September,  1910. 

H.  M.  Wright, 

Master  in  Chancery, 

Government  Exhibit  38. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  California. 
United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  The  Hydro  Electric  Power  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration, defendant. 

State  and  Northern  District  op  California, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  ^  ss: 

Fred  B.  Clark,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  an  assistant  forest  ranger 
and  has  been  such  for  more  man  a  year  last  past,  and  for  more  than  a  vear  last  past  affiant 
has  been  stationed  and  has  been  performing  his  duties  as  such  forest  ranger  in  the 
Mono  National  Forest.  That  affiant  is  familiar  with  the  lands  in  controversy  in  this 
case  and  with  the  work  performed  by  the  defendant  in  establishing  its  pipe  line  and 
ditches  from  Lundy  Lake  to  and  partly  upon  the  public  lands  in  controversy.  That 
the  defendant's  pipe  line  already  is  constructed  for  a  distance  of  about  800  feet  upon 
the  said  public  land  from  the  westerly  side,  and  the  defendant  has  constructed  a  ditch 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  and  establishing  its  pipe  line  all  the  way  across  the  said 
public  land  in  controversy. 

That  on  or  about  September  3, 1910,  affiant  had  a  conversation  with  one  Poole,  who 
at  said  time  was  acting  as  the  construction  engineer  for  the  defendant.  That  such  con- 
versation occurred  at  the  town  of  Lundy,  near  where  the  lands  in  controversy  are 
located.  In  such  conversation  the  said  construction  engineer  asked  this  affiant  if 
there  would  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  plugging  of  the  pipe 
which  had  been  laid  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  warping.  That  this  affiant  stated  thiat 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  injure  anybody,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  filling  the  said  pipe  with  water  and 
pluggpg  the  same.  That  at  said  time  nothing  whatsoever  was  said  about  there  being 
any  timoer  being  distributed  along  the  ground.  That  there  are  materials  distributea 
along  the  ground  where  the  said  pipe  line  is  to  be  laid,  which  said  materials  were  placed 
where  they  are  situated  at  the  present  time  bv  the  agents  and  employees  of  the  said 
defendant  at  a  date  prior  to  July  20,  1910.  That  this  affiant  was  over  the  ver^  lands 
in  controversy  and  near  the  route  of  the  pipe  line  and  ditch  across  the  said  public  lands 
on  July  20, 1910,  on  which  said  date  this  affiant  saw  the  materials,  consisting  of  redwood 
staves,  which  staves  are  about  6  inches  in  width  and  from  10  to  14  feet  in  length,  out 
of  which  said  material  the  said  defendant  intends  to  construct  the  pipe  line  over  the 
public  lands  in  controversy. 

That  portion  of  the  pipe  line  which  the  defendant  is  seeking  to  construct  across 
the  public  lands  in  controversy  is  to  be  a  pressure  pipe,  and  that  said  pressure  pipe 
will  be  made  of  steel. 

That  C.  W.  Brownley  is  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  said  pipe  line  which 
the  defendant  proposes  to  lay  upon  the  Government  land  in  question.  That  said 
C.  W.  Brownley  is  acting  under  and  for  the  defendant  in  this  case.  That  on  September 
3,  1910,  this  affiant  had  a  converpation  with  the  said  Brownley  at  Lundy,  Cal.,  near 
the  lands  in  controversy,  at  which  said  conVfersation  the  said  Brownlev  stated  to  this 
affiant  that  there  was  only  about  1,000  feet  additional  wooden  pipe  line  which  the 
defendant  proposed  to  construct  upon  the  public  land  in  controversy  in  order  to  com- 
plete its  proposed  pipe  line. 

That  the  aefendant  has  a  large  number  of  men  in  its  employment.  That  within  a 
day  or  within  three  or  four  days  at  the  most  the  defendant  could  pile  and  suitably 
protect  all  of  the  timber  and  lumber  and  material  of  every  kind  with  which  it  proposes 
to  continue  the  construction  of  a  wooden  pipe  line  upon  the  public  lands  in  controversy. 
And  that  even  if  the  line  is  to  be  constructed  all  the  way  across  the  public  lands  m 
controversy  out  of  wood,  and  the  material  therefor  is  distributed  along  the  line  of  the 
said  ditch,  the  defendant,  through  its  agents  and  employees,  could,  in  a  very  short 
time,  pile  and  suitably  protect  all  of  the  materials  it  might  intend  so  to  use. 

That  a  roadway  runs  along  near  the  route  of  the  proposed  pipe  line,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  gather  the  whole  of  the  material  which  the  defendant 
has  placed  on  Government  land  mto  one  pile  and  properly  protect  the  same. 
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That  this  affiant  is  an  experienced  lumberman  and  sawmill  man  and  has  over  nine 
years'  experience  in  the  cutting,  sawing,  and  caring  for  lumber  and  building  materials. 
That  he  is  familiar  with  the  character  of  material  with  which  the  defendant  proposes 
to  construct  its  wooden  pipe  line  upon  the  Government  land  in  controversy.  That  all 
that  would  be  needed  in  order  to  care  for  and  protect  the  lumber  and  material  which 
the  defendant  has  upon  the  ground  and  with  which  it  is  seeking  to  construct  the  pipe 
line  in  controversy  will  be  the  mere  stacking  of  the  said  material  and  the  covering 
of  the  same  in  order  to  prevent  any  wsu^ing  of  the  same. 

That  this  aflSant  ran  a  lumber  yard  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  for  three  months  at  Rich 
mond,  Cal.  That  this  affiant  was  an  edgerman  in  sawmill  work  and  in  the  work  of 
sawing,  stacking,  and  caring  for  lumber  and  building  materials  for  about  six  years  at 
Emigrant  Gap,  rlacer  County,  Cal.  That  he  is  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  caring 
for  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber^  and  that  this  affiant  knows  from  his  actual  experi- 
ence that  the  wooden  staves  and  building  material  which  the  defendant  has  upon  the 
ground  on  the  public  land  in  controversy  can  be  thoroughly,  perfectly,  and  properly 
cared  for,  so  as  to  prevent  any  substantial  injury  to  the  same  whatsoever  if  the  defend.- 
ant  will  but  properly  stack  and  properly  cover  the  same.  That  such  work  of  stacking 
and  covering  the  said  lumber  and  building  material  can  be  easily  done  by  unskilled 
laborers  under  proper  direction  of  any  agent  of  the  defendant,  and  that  along  the  route 
of  the  said  pipe  line  where  the  said  materials  are  distributed  there  are  many  conven- 
ient placoH,  or  places  which  can  be  rendered  convenientwithoutany  considerable  work, 
for  the  stacking  and  covering  of  the  said  material. 

That  this  affiant  states  upon  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  lumber  and  building 
materials  and  the  use  thereof,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  said  lumber  and  building 
materials  have  been  placed  upon  the  ground  for  the  time  herein  shown,  the  leaving  ol 
the  same  where  they  are  at  the  present  time  for  the  period  of  10  days  or  2  weeks  can 
not  possibly  add  any  substanCial  injury  to  the  same,  and  that  if  there  is  any  danger 
of  iniury,  the  same  can  be  avoided  by  properly  stacking  and  caring  for  the  said  lumber 
and  bunding  materials  and  by  properly  covenn^  the  same  as  herein  stated. 

That  the  said  Brownley,  at  the  same  conversation  hereinbefore  mentioned,  expressly 
stated  to  this  affiant  that  the  pipe  line  already  built  upon  the  Government  land  was 
plugged  and  that  they  were  mlii^  it  with  water.  That  this  affiant  knows  that  such 
work  will  properly  protect  the  pipe  line  already  built  from  injury  of  any  kind  that 
mi^t  occur  from  drying,  shrinking,  or  warping. 

That  this  affiant  is  familiar  with  the  climate  at  the  place  of  the  public  lands  in  con- 
troversy. That  there  is  no  danger  whatsoever  that  water  placed  m  the  said  pipe  line 
will  freeze  within  the  next  month  and  a  half.  That  by  releasing  the  water  at  inter- 
vals from  said  pipe  line  the  same  would  not  freeze.  That  if  the  pipe  line  were  empty 
and  covered  witii  snow  in  the  winter,  no  considerable  shrinkage  or  warping  would 
occur. 

That  the  defendant  has  a  large  number  of  men  in  its  employment.  That  it  has  not 
completed  the  work  upon  its  power  lines  from  its  proposed  power  plant  to  the  town  of 
Bodie,  thence  to  the  town  of  Aurora,  and  thence  to  the  town  of  Luckyboy,  and  that 
any  such  employees  as  it  may  have  at  the  present  time  can  be  put  to  work  upon  the 
work  of  constructing  power  lines  or  upon  other  work  of  the  said  defendant. 

Fred  6.  Clark. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  September,  1910. 

H.  M.  Wright,  Master  in  Chancery. 


Response  op  Dependant  to  Order  to  Show  Cause  Issued  Herein,  August 

10,  1910. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro-Electric  Co.,  a  corpora- 
tion, defendant. 

UNrTED  States  op  America, 

Northern  Distr-tt  op  Calipornia, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco ^  M.- 
James S.  Cain,  vice  president  of  the  above-named  defendant  company,  and  A.  F. 
Dieter,  secretarj'  thereof,  each  being  first  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself  and  not  one 
for  the  other,  deposes  and  says — 

Affiants  are  respectively  the  officers  of  the  said  defendant  company,  as  above  stated, 
and  reside  at  Bodie,  Mono  County,  Cal.,  and  are  now,  and  at  ail  times  in  the  bill  of 
complaint  in  the  above  entitled  suit  mentioned,  have  been  in  actual  charge  and  direc- 
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In  addition  to  entire  ditch  being  dug,  600  feet  of  pipe  line  was  also  laid  and  constructed  as  here 
shown  before  suit  was  begun. 


I  Both  arrows  indicate  sections  of  ditch  entirely  excavated  before  .'<uit. 
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tion  of  all  the  operations  of  said  defendant  referred  to  in  said  bill  of  complaint,  and 
herein.  And  amants  say  that  the  true  name  of  said  defendant  is  that  above  written. 
See  Exhibit  B  hereof. 

AflSants  make  this  affidavit  as  such  officers  of  said  defendant  and  on  behalf  thereof, 
in  response  to  the  order  issued  herein  on  August  10, 1910,  to  show  cause  why  said  defend- 
ant should  not  be  enjoined  pendente  lite  from  constructing  pipe  lines,  ditches,  and 
flumes  across  the  lands  in  said  bill  of  complaint  described. 

In  response  to  said  order  affiants  aver  and  show  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  temporary  restraining  order  issued  herein  on  August  10, 1910,  was  without 
right. 

2.  That  said  bill  of  complaint  does  not  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  any  cause  of 
action  against  defendant  or  to  entitle  complainant  to  the  relief  prayed  for  or  to  any 
relief. 

3.  That  said  complainant  is  not,  nor  was  during  any  of  the  times  mentioned  in  said 
biU  of  complaint,  the  owner,  except  of  the  bare  legal  title  held  in  trust  for  said  defend- 
ant, or  is  or  was  in  possession  or  use  of  anv  of  said  lands  in  said  bill  described,  except  a 
small  strip  or  parcel  in  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  said  lands,  which  said  strip  or 
parcel  is  not  near  to  or  in  any  way  touched  or  affected  by  anv  of  the  operations  of  said 
defendant  in  said  bill  of  complaint  referred  to  or  at  all,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  all  of 
said  lands  which  are  crossed  by  said  ditch  or  pipe  line  of  defendant,  or  are  in  any  way 
touched  or  affected  thereby,  are,  and  at  all  said  times  have  been,  owned  by  and  in  the 
exclusive  use,  possession,  and  enjoyment  of  defendant,  and  that  defendant  is,  and  at 
all  said  times  has  been,  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use,  possession,  and  enjoyment  of  all 
the  same.  In  this  connection  affiants  aver  that  all  said  lands,  together  with  surround- 
ing lands  and  all  the  ditches,  pipe  lines,  canals,  and  conduits  referred  to  in  said  bill 
of  complaint,  and  also  all  other  matters  delineated  or  shown  thereon  are  truly,  fully, 
and  accurately  delineated  and  shown  upon  Exhibit  A,  which  is  filed  herewith  and 
made  a  part  of  this  response. 

That  upon  each  of  tne  mining  claims,  "Lone  Pine"  (being  the  same  claim  as  that 
designated  "Pine  Tree"),  "High  Grade,"  "Johnnie  Con, '^"Sunlight"  (being  the 
same  claim  as  that  designated  ' '  Sunlir" ),  "  Eagle, "  '  *  Wolf, "  "  Halley,  ^  and  *  *  Mattly , ' ' 
number  1  to  10,  inclusive,  as  shown  and  designated  upon  said  Exhibit  A,  there  was, 
on  or  after  January  1,  1910,  and  long  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  above-entitled 
suit,  discovered  valuable  veins  of  gold  and  other  minerals,  and  each  claim  was  located, 
clearly  bounded,  and  marked  upon  the  ground,  notice  of  such  location,  description,  and 
boundary,  giving  the  name  of  the  locator  and  claim,  and  the  date  of  the  location  being 
then  posted  thereon,  and  a  full,  true,  and  accurate  copy  of  such  notice  being  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  county  recorder  of  Mono  County,  Cal.,  in  accordance  with  the 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  thereafter  and  long  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  above-entitled  suit  each  of  said  claims  was,  for  valuable  considerations,  regu- 
larly sold,  assigned,  and  conveyed  to  said  defendant,  all  as  set  forth  fully  in  Exhibits 
C  1,  C  2,  C  3,  C  4,  C  5,  C  6,  C  7'j  all  of  which  are  filed  herewith  and  made  a  part  of  this 
response.  That  all  of  said  discoveries  and  locations  were  made  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  ground  therein  embraced  has  been  acquired  and  is  held, 
ewned,  and  possessed  by  said  defendant,  also  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  good 
^ith  for  purposes  of  the  mineral  development  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  none  of  saia  claims  has  ever  been  declared  invalid  by  the 
Land  Department  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  nor  has  any  charge 
been  made  against  the  validity  of  any  thereof. 

4.  That  no  irreparable  damage  nor  any  damage  f»r  injury  at  all  whatever  has  been 
done  or  threatened  by  defendant.  That  before  the  issuance  of  said  order  to  show 
cause  or  the  temporary  restraining  order  herein,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the 
above-entitled  suit,  said  defendant  had  already  dug,  excavated,  and  constructed  the 
ditch  referred  to  in  said  bill  of  complaint  and  shown  upon  said  Exhibit  A,  and  had 
fully  completed  and  entirely  finisned  the  digging,  excavation,  and  construction 
thereof  throughout  its  entire  length,  both  upon  patented  lands  and  upon  lands  in  said 
bill  described,  and  had  then  already  completed  the  laying  and  construction  of  the 
wooden  pipe  line  for  1  mile  upon  patented  lands  and  for  more  than  600  feet  upon 
said  described  lands. 

And  affiants  say  that  said  ditch  is  not  nor  will  the  said  pipe  lines  or  ditch  or  both 
the  same  constitute  any  nuisance  or  continuing  trespass  or  any  damage  or  injury  at 
all  whatever.  And,  further,  none  of  said  lands  in  said  bill  described  are,  nor  are  any 
lands  within  said  national  forest  adjacent  to  said  lands,  either  in  fact  or  at  all,  forest 
lands  or  covered  with  timber  or  underbrush,  but  on  the  contrary  all  said  lands  are 
desert  and  utterly  barren,  and  covered  with  neither  trees,  grass,  herbs,. nor  brush, 
except  for  one  small  group  of  scattered,  struggling  mountain  pines  and  a  few  small 
scattering  and  utterly  valueless  bunches  or  bushes  of  desert  sage.  The  following 
photographs  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4)  illustrate  the  desert,  treeless,  barren  character  of 
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said  lands  and  surrounding  territory  and  show  also  the  natiu^  of  construction  work 
already  done  before  the  commencement  of  this  suit.  Said  photographs  were  all  taken 
on  said  lands,  along  said  ditch  and  pipe  line,  and  the  statements  written  thereon 
are  true. 

And  aflSante  say  also  that  in  the  excavation  of  said  ditch  no  tree  or  seedling  or  root  or 
branch  of  any  tree  or  seedling,  nor  any  herbage,  underbrush,  or  grass  was  in  any  way 
cut,  injured,  or  destroyed,  except  a  few  small  scattering  and  utterly  valueless  bunches 
or  bushes  of  desert  sage,  and  further,  that  defendant  is  desirous,  willing  to,  and  can 
finish  laying  said  pipe  and  refill  said  ditch  throughout  its  entire  length  across  said  lands 
without  doing  any  damage  or  injury  at  all  whatever  to  said  complainant  and  without 
in  any  way  doing  any  damage  or  injury  to  any  of  said  described  lands  or  to  any  tree  or 
seedling  or  to  any  root  or  branch  of  any  tree  or  seedling  or  to  any  herbage,  underbrush, 
or  grass  growing  or  being  thereon. 

That  the  laying  of  said  ditch  will  tend  to  smooth  and  even  said  land.  With  reference 
to  the  desert  character  of  the  land  and  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  actual  damage, 
reference  is  made  to  Exhibit  D,  which  is  filed  herewith  and  made  a  part  of  this 
response. 

And  affiants  aver  that  said  defendant  is  a  public-service  corporation  {eee  Exhibit  B, 
which  is  filed  herewith  and  made  a  part  of  tnis  response^,  and  is  able  in  every  respect 
to,  and  by  said  project  here  sought  to  be  enjoined  actually  intends  to,  and  is  planning 
and  proceeding  to,  conduct,  distribute,  and  sell  water  to  the  public  for  irrigating, 
mining,  manumcturing,  household,  and  domestic  use,  and  to  generate,  transmit,  dis- 
tribute, and  sell  to  the  public  electric  energy  for  light,  heat,  and  power.  Reference 
is  here  made  to  Exhibits  E,  F,  G,  H,  which  are  filed  herewith  and  made  a  part  of  this 
response.  And  affianta  aver  that  said  project  will  make  possible  the  irrigation  of  more 
than  3,500  acres  of  surrounding  desert  and  arid  but  fertile  land.  And  defendant  will, 
unless  longer  prevented  by  restraining  order,  be  able  to  and  will  before  December  1 
of  thi§  present  year  make  available  and  furnish  electric  power,  lights,  and  heat  as  above 
stated  to  the  towns,  villages,  and  mining  communities  of  Bodie,  Cal.,  Aurora,  Nev.,  and 
Luckyboy,  Nev.,  and  will  be  able  to  and  wiH  furnish  such  power  at  one-third  the 
present  cost  of  power  at  said  places,  and  will  thereby  make  possible  to  the  residents  of 
said  places  greatly  increased  mineral  output  and  greatly  enhanced  wealth  and  profit 
and  prosperity  and  comfort  and  convenience.  However,  if  longer  restrained  bv 
injunction,  said  project  can  not  be  completed  until  after  the  winter  season,  which  will 
by  December  1,  next,  set  in,  with  excessive  cold  and  snow,  and  in  that  event  comple- 
tion will  be  delayed  until  the  summer  of  1911  or  later,  and  great  and  serious  loss  and 
damage  will  result  to  defendant  and  to  the  residents  of  Mono  County  and  of  Bodie, 
dal.,  and  Aurora  and  Luckyboy,  Nev.  Defendant  has  already  expended  upon  said 
Croject  more  than  $200,000.  Reference  is  made  to  Exhibits  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  which  are 
filea  herewith  and  made  a  part  of  this  response. 

Photograph  No.  5  following  shows  a  portion  of  the  desert  valley  lands  susceptible  of 
irrigation  below  the  power  house. 

5.  That  the  forest  transfer  act  of  February  1,  1905  (33  Stat.,  628),  and  the  forest 
administration  act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.,  at  p.  34,  et  seq.),  provide  as  and  for  the 
method  and  mode  in  which  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  over  the  national 
forest  shall  be  exercised,  and  as  the  scope,  purpose,  and  limit  of  such  control,  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

<<»  *  *  he  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  and  establish  such  service  as 
will  insure  the  objects  of  such  reservations,  namely,  to  regulate  their  occupancy  and 
use  and  to  preserve  the  forests  thereon  from  destruction." 

But  there  is  no  right  or  authority  in  law  for  the  exercise  of  control  over  such  forests 
except  under  and  in  pursuance  of  law  or  of  rules  and  regulations  publicly  promulgated 
and  of  general  application.  Said  act  also,  in  attempting  to  delegate  sucn  broad  and 
unrestricted  autnority,  as  affiants  are  advised  and  aver,  is  unconstitutional  as  an 
attempted  delegation  of  l^islative  authority  and  functions,  and  therefore  any  such 
r^:ulations  would  be  and  are  void  and  of  no  binding  force  or  effect.  However,  as  to 
the  matter  here  involved  affiants  are  advised  and  aver  that  there  is  no  law,  rule,  or 
regulation  requiring  said  defendant  to  seek  or  secure  any  permit  or  permission  what- 
soever for  or  in  the  excavation  or  construction  of  its  said  ditch  and  pipe  lines  across 
the  land  as  described  in  said  bill  of  complaint  and  herein.  In  this  connection  affiants 
are  advised  and  aver  that  the  following  rules  and  regulations,  approved  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  June  3,  1908,  now  remain  unmodified  and 
unrevoked  and,  by  their  terms  purport  to  apply  to,  and  none  other  are  applicable  to, 
the  facts  of  this  suit,  to  wit: 

"Regulation  3.  Persons  having  valid  claims  under  the  public-land  laws  or  legal 
titles  to  lands  within  national  forests  are  free  to  occupy  and  enjoy  their  holdings,  but 
must  not  interfere  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  forests  are  created,  and  must  not 
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cut  timber  or  make  use  of  national  forest  land  without  a  permit,  except  within  the 
Hmits  and  for  the  actual  development  of  their  claims.    Any  other  use  is  forbidden.'* 

"Emulation  6.  Permits  are  necessary  for  all  occupancy,  uses,  operations,  or  enter- 
prises of  any  kind  within  national  forests,  whether  begun  before  or  after  the  national 
forest  was  established,  except:  (a)  Upon  patented  lands;  (b)  upon  valid  claims  for 
purposes  necessary  to  their  actual  development  and  consistent  with  their  char- 
acter;   *    *    *." 

"Regulation  19.  The  following  acts  within  national  forests  are  hereby  forbidden: 
*  *  *  (6)  Building  roads,  trails,  railways,  or  tramways,  and  constructing  ditches, 
dams,  canals,  pipe  lines,  flumes,  tunnels,  or  reservoirs  without  a  permit,  or  in  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  a  permit,  except  as  otherwise  allowed  by  law,  and  except  upon 
patented  land,  or  upon  a  valid  claim  when  necessary  for  the  actual  development 
of  such  claim  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  initiated. 

"(c)  Erecting  or  conducting  telephone,  tel^raph,  or  power  lines,  hotels,  stores, 
eawmills,  power  plants,  or  other  structures,  or  manufactunng  or  other  business  enter- 
pilsee,  or  carrying  on  any  kind  of  work,  except  as  allowed  by  law  and  national  forest 
regulations,  and  except  upon  {mtentea  land,  or  upon  a  valid  claim  for  the  actual 
development  of  such  claim  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  initiated.** 

And  affiants  aver  that  all  the  mining  claims  shown  upon  said  Exhibit  A  and  referred 
to  above  are  valid  and  the  property  of  the  defendant  as  above  set  forth,  and  that  the 
construction  of  the  ditch  and  pipe  lines  across  such  of  said  claims  as  are  crossed  thereby 
is  necessary  for  and  entirely  consistent  with  the  actual  mineral  development  thereof. 
Defendant  is  planning  and  intending  to  and  will  draw  from  said  pipe  lines  and  use 
upon  and  in  me  mineral  development  of  each  claim  so  crossed,  as  well  as  upon  sur- 
rounding mining  property,  a  larce  amount  of  the  water  flowing  and  to  flow  therein; 
and  will  use  also  in  the  mining  oisaid  claims  and  surrounding  hmds  and  in  the  milling 
and  reduction  of  the  ores  there  mined,  a  large  amount  of  the  electrical  energy  which 
is  to  be  generated  by  defendant's  said  project:  that  said  water  and  power  thus  made 
available  will  be  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  will  be  necessary  for  and  m  and  will  make 
possible  the  mineral  development  of  all  said  claims;  that  said  claims  could  not  be  profit- 
ably mined  or  developed  except  by  and  through  said  project  and  the  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful water  and  power  thereby  made  available;  and  further,  that  as  to  the  surplus  water 
and  power,  in  excess  of  that  to  be  used  upon  the  said  claims  actually  crossed  by  said 
ditch  and  pipe  lines,  affiants  say  that  the  development  and  use  and«ale  of  such  excess 
of  power  and  water  alone  can  and  does  make  possible  the  development  of  the  neces- 
sary cheap  and  plentiful  water  and  power  requisite  for  said  claims  actually  crossed; 
that  except  for  tne  development  and  sale  of  such  excess  power  and  water,  said  claims 
actually  crossed  could  not  be  profitably  developed,  and  that  the  development  of 
such  excess  is  consistent  with  and  does  not  interfere  with  but  alone  makes  possible 
the  mineral  development  of  said  claims. 

And  afl[iants  are  advised  and  aver  that  the  construction  of  said  ditch  and  pipe  linos 
across  said  claims  is  therefore  valid  and  legal  and  permitted  both  by  express  provi- 
sion of  section  2322  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  above  referred  to.  Clear  proof  of  the  mineral  character  and 
value  of  said  claims  is  found  in  Exhibits  I,  K,  L,  M,  O,  R,  S,  T,  W,  which  are  filed 
herewith  and  made  a  part  of  this  response;  and  defendant  desires  and  intends  to  and 
will,  by  means  of  said  water  and  power,  work  and  develop  the  mineral  deposits  upon 
said  claims. 

6.  That  the  said  ditch  and  pipe  line  is  but  a  modification,  improvement,  and  shorten- 
ing of  the  "Old  Goleta  Power  Ditch"  as  shown  on  said  Exhibit  A,  for  which  defendant 
owns  and  possesses  a  vested  easement  and  right  of  way  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  See  Exhibits  F,  L,  K,  which  are  filed  with  and  made  a  part  of  this  response. 
Said  ditch  as  modified  is  and  will  be  in  fact  shorter,  more  beneficial,  and  less  of  a 
burden  upon  the  said  described  lands  than  was  and  would  be  said  ditch  unmodified; 
and  afiSants  deny  that  the  modification  and  changed  construction  of  said  ditch  works 
any  irreparable  damage  or  injury  or  any  damage  or  injury  to  complainant.  The 
attached  photograph  No.  6  was  taken  upon  the  said  lands  and  indicates  the  shortening 
of  said  ditch,  and  the  statements  thereon  made  are  true. 

7.  That  the  entire  line  of  said  new  ditch  line  is  within  and  along  a  public  highway 
and  county  road,  and  that  the  county  supervisors  of  said  Mono  County  have  granted 
to  defendant  a  permit  and  franchise  for  tne  construction  of  said  ditch.  (See  Exhibits 
V  and  W  filed  herewith  and  made  a  part  of  this  response.)  And  that  said  road  will  in 
the  very  near  future  be  cleared,  worked,  and  graded^  and  that  the  ditch  and  pipe-line 
construction  work  of  defendant  will  not  damage  or  mjure  either  said  public  nighway 
or  said  complainant. 

8.  Further  affiants  say  that  although  there  is  no  law,  rule,  or  regulation  requiring 
defendant  to  seek  or  secure  any  permit  or  permission  to  construct  said  ditch  and  pipe 
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lines,  and  although  it  has  full  legal  right  so  to  do,  nevertheless,  the  officers,  agents, 
and  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  illegally  and  unreasonably 
demand  and  require  of  defendant  that  it  seek  and  secure  a  so-called  permit,  and  that 
it  prepare  and  nle  as  preliminary  thereto  elaborate  and  costly  and  unnecessary  and 
unreasonable  maps,  plats,  field  notes,  abstracts,  specifications,  and  other  data,  and 
that  it  surrender  and  sign  away  its  legal  rights  and  valuable  property.  But  defendant 
would  be  and  is  willing,  rather  than  to  suffer  the  loss  and  aamage  resultant  from 
conflict  with  said  officers  and  agents,  to  seek  and  do  all  other  things  necessary  and 
required  by  said  officers  and  agents  in  order  to  obtain  their  so-called  permit  for  such 
construction,  except  for  one  particular  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  and  clearly  iU^&l 
demand  and  requirement  of  said  officers  and  agents,  to  wit,  said  officers  and  agents 
without  an>^  right  or  authority  in  law  or  equity  demand  and  require  as  a  prerequisite 
to,  the  granting  of  any  permission  to  defendant  to  construct  said  project  that  defendant 
pay  and  agree  and  contract  to  pay  for  such  permission  large  sums  of  money,  to  wit, 
approximately  $200  to  $300  per  year,  as  a  tax  or  pretended  rental  or  so-called  conaer- 
vation  charge,  and  that  such  demand  is  and  all  such  demands  are  illegal  and  constitute 
and  are  attempts  to  deprive  said  defendant  of  its  property  without  the  process  of  law. 
Wherefore  defendant  prays  that  said  temporary  restraining  order  be  dissolved  and 
that  no  injunction  penaente  lite  or  at  all  be  granted,  and  Uiat  defendant  be  hence 
dismissed. 

J.  S.  Cain. 
A.  F.  Dieter. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  September,  1910. 
[seal.]  Cena  de  Zaldo, 

Notary  Public,  City  and  County  of  San  FranciscOy 

State  of  California. 


Defendants'  Exhibit  B; 
Articles  op  Incorporation  op  the  Hydro  Electric  Co. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents: 

That  we,  the  undersigned,  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  of  California,  have 
this  day  voluntarily  associated  ourselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  corpo- 
ration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California. 

And  we  hereby  certify — 

First.  That  the  name  of  said  corporation  shall  be  Hydro  Electric  C^o. 

Second.  That  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  formed  are: 

To  appropriate,  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  condemn,  hold,  possess,  sell,  grant,  con- 
vey, and  assign  watersheds,  water  sources,  and  the  right  to  the  use  of  running  water 
flowing  in  rivers  and  streams; 

To  acquire,  purchase,  erect,  construct,  sell,  eauip,  operate,  and  maintain  any  and 
all  aqueducts,  flumes,  tunnels,  pipes  and  pipe  lines,  reservoirs,  dams,  ditches,  and 
other  means  necessary  to  convey  or  store  water,  and  the  sites  therefor: 

To  acquire,  purchase,  sell,  construct,  equip,  operate,  and  maintain  pumps  and 
pumping  plants,  electrical  lighting  and  power  plants,  and  all  the  necessary  appurte- 
nances thereto,  and  to  use  the  power,  product,  and  output  thereof  in  its  own  business, 
and  to  transmit,  lease,  hire,  distribute,  and  sell  the  same; 

To  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire,  hold,  own,  condemn,  maintain,  take  bonds  or 
options  upon,  survey,  subdivide,  plat,  improve,  mortgage,  give  deeds  of  trust  upon, 
lease,  rent,  exchange,  convey,  assign,  transfer,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  or  deal  in  or 
with  real  estate  and  real  property  of  every  kind  and  description,  and  any  and  all 
interests  and  rights  therein;  to  secure  rights  of  way  and  franchises  of  any  kind  or 
nature,  and  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and  privileges  connected  therewith;  also  to  con- 
struct, erect,  and  maintain  upon  lands  houses,  buildings,  machinery,  and  appliances 
of  every  kind  and  description ; 

To  engage  in,  conduct,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  general  trader,  and  to  operate 
and  maintain  hotels  and  boarding  houses; 

To  buy  or  otherwise  acquire,  to  hold,  own,  mortgage,  pledge,  sell,  assign,  and  trans- 
fer or  otherwise  dispose  of,  and  to  invest  in,  trade  in,  and  deal  with  any  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  and  property  of  every  class  and  description,  including  patents  and 
patent  rights,  inventions  or  other  improvements,  trade-marks,  options,  ana  also  bonds, 
mort^ges,  securities  of  any  kind  or  description,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness, 
and  investment  or  investment  securities  of  any  kind  or  description  whatsoever,  or  to 
act  as  the  agent  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  the  same,  or  for  any  other  purpose  connected 
with  the  said  above-described  powers,  or  any  of  them ; 
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To  acquire  the  good  will,  rights,  property,  and  assets  of  all  kinds,  and  to  undertake 
or  assume  the  whole  or  any  iraxt  of  the  liabilities  of  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
corporation,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  in  cash,  stock,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  secu- 
rities of  this  or  of  any  other  corporation,  or  otherwise; 

To  hold,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire;  to  sell,  assign,  transfer,  mortgage,  pledge, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  shares  of  the  capital  stock  and  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  created  by  this  or  any  other  corporation;  and  while  the  owner 
thereof  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ownership,  including  the  right  to 
vote  thereon. 

To  exercise  all  or  any  of  the  above  enumerated  powers  as  well  in  trust  for  any  other 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation,  as  for  itself,  said  corporation  hereby  formed. 

Generallv  to  do  and  perform  any  and  all  acts  ana  transactions  necessary  or  proper 
to  the  furtherance  and  attainment  of  the  purposes  above  set  out,  or  any  of  them,  or 
incidental  thereto,  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law. 

Third.  That  the  place  where  the  principal  business  of  said  corporation  is  to  be 
carried  on  is  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

Fourth.  That  the  term  for  which  said  corporation  is  to  exist  is  50  years  from  and 
after  the  date  of  its  incorporation. 

Fifth.  That  the  numb^  of  directors  or  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  be  three, 
and  that  the  names  and  residences  of  the  directors  or  trustees  who  are  appointed  for 
the  first  year  and  to  serve  until  the  election  and  qualification  of  their  successors,  are 
as  follows,  to  wit:  Fred  J.  Koster,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  John  A.  ICoster,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  Jas.  H.  Day,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sixth.  That  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  is  $1,000,000,  and 
the  number  of  shares  into  which  it  is  divided  is  10,000  of  the  par  value  of  $100  per 
share. 

Seventh.  That  the  amount  of  said  capital  stock  which  has  been  actually  sub- 
scribed is  $300,  and  the  following  are  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  same  has 
been  subscribed,  to  wit:  Fred  J.  Koster,  one  share,  $100;  John  A.  Koster,  one  share, 
$100;  Jas.  H.  Day,  one  share,  $100. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this  11th  day  of  May,  1910. 

Fred  J.  Koster. 
John  A.  Koster. 
Jas.  H.  Day. 

State  of  California, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  ^  ss: 
On  this  11th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1910,  before  me.  Flora  Hall,  a  notary  public 
in  and  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  residing  therein,  duly  commissioned 
and  sworn,  personally  appeared  Fred  J.  Koster,  John  A.  Koster,  and  Jas.  H.  Day, 
known  to  me  to  be  the  persons  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the  within  instrument, 
and  they  severally  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal,  in 
the  said  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  the  day  and  year  in  this  certificate  first 
above  written. 
[seal.]  Flora  Hall, 

Notary  Public^  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 

State  of  Califomia, 

Defendant's  Exhibit  C  1. 
location  notice. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  imdersiKned  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Ke vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  local  regulations,  has  this 
day  located  and  claims  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein,  or  lode 
of  mineral-bearing  quarte,  together  with  300  feet  in  width  of  surface  ground,  on  each 
Bide  of  Uie  center  of  the  ledge,  vein,  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein,  timber 
and  water  rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  this  discovery,  thence  south  240  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence  west  300 
feet  to  comer  rjo.  1;  thence  north  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  2;  thence  east  300  feet  to 
lode  stake;  thence  east  300  feet  to  corner  No.  3;  thence  south  1,500  feet  to  comer 
No.  4,  from  which  the  one-half  mile  comer  of  sees.  13  and  14,  T.  2  N.,  R.  25  E.,  M.  D.  M.^ 
bears  east  240  feet;  thence  west  300  feet  to  lode  stake,  place  of  beginning. 
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This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Mono  Lake  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of 
California,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Sunlight  mining  claim. 
Located  this  10th  day  of  May,  1910. 

J.  A.  Conway,  Locator, 
Witness: 

W.  O.  Bell. 
Recorded  at  request  of  J.  A.  Conway,  May  14,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  11  a.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder^ 
By  J.  W.  TowLB,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  M  of  mining  locations  at  folio  119,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

LOCATION   NOTICE,  WOLF  MINING   CLAIM. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  local  regulations,  have  this 
dav  located  and  claim  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein,  or 
lode  of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  with  300  feet  in  width  of  surface  ground  on 
each  side  of  the  center  of  the  ledge,  vein,  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein, 
timber  and  water  rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  the  discovery,  thence  north  33°  15^  west  385  feet  to  comer  No.  1; 
thence  south  1,500  feet  to  corner  No.  2;  thence  east  300  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence 
east  300  feet  to  comer  No.  3,  which  is  also  comer  No.  3  of  Eagle  mining  claim;  thenoe 
north  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  4,  which  is  comer  No.  2  of  Eagle  mining  claim;  thence 
west  300  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence  west  300  feet  to  comer  No.  1,  place  of  beginning. 

This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Mono  Lake  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of 
Califomia,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Wolf  mining  claim. 

Located  this  10th  day  of  May,  1910. 

J.  A.  CoNWAY,  Locator. 

Witness: 

W.  O.  Bell. 

Recorded  at  request  of  J.  A.  Conway,  May  14,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  11  a.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder^ 
By  J.  W.  Towle,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  M  of  mining  locations  at  folio  118,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

location   notice,   JOHNNIE   CON   MINING  CLAIM. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  local  regulations,  has  this 
day  located  and  claims  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein,  or  lode 
of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  with  300  feet  in  width  of  surface  ground  on  each 
side  of  the  center  of  the  ledge,  vein,  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein,  tim- 
ber and  water  rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  the  discovery,  south  562  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence  west  300  feet  to 
comer  No.  1;  thence  north  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  2;  thence  east  300  feet  to  lode  stake; 
thence  east  300  feet  to  comer  No.  3,  which  is  comer  No.  2  of  Sunlight  mining  claim; 
thence  south  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  4,  which  is  comer  No.  1  of  Sunlight  mining  claim; 
thence  west  300  feet  to  lode  stake,  point  of  beginning. 

This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Mono  Lake  nuning  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of 
Califomia,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Johnnie  Con  mining  claim. 

Located  this  10th  day  of  May,  1910. 

J.  A.  Conway,  Locator. 

Witness: 

W.  O.  Bell. 

Recorded  at  request  of  J.  A.  Conway,  May  14,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  11  a.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder, 
By  J.  W.  TowLB,  Deputy  Recorder, 

Recorded  in  liber  M  of  mining  locations  at  folio  117,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

location   NOTICE,   EAGLE  MINING  CLAIM. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned,  citizen  of  the  United  States^  in  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  local  r^ulations^  has 
this  day  located  and  claims  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vem,  or 
lode  of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  witn  300  feet  in  width  of  surfeice  ground  on 
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each  side  of  the  center  of  the  ledge,  vein,  or  lode  and  all  minerals  contained  therein, 
timber  and  water  rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  the  discovery,  from  which  comer  No.  1  bears  north  50°  east,  200 
feet  from  which  the  comer  of  sees.  11, 12,  13,  14,  T.  2  N.,  R.  25  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  bears 
south,  360  feet  to  comer  No.  3;  thence  south,  1,140  feet  to  comer'No.  2;  thence  west, 
300  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence  north,  300  feet  to  comer  No.  3;  thence  north,  1,500  feet 
to  comer  No.  4;  thence  east,  300  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence  east,  300  feet  to  comer 
No.  1^  point  of  b^inning. 

This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Mono  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  shall  be  known  as  the  Eagle  mining  claim. 

Located  this  10th  day  of  May,  1910. 

J.  A.  Conway,  Locator. 

Witness: 

W.  O.  Bell. 

Recorded  at  request  of  J.  A.  Conway,  May  14,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  11  a.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder ^ 
By  J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 
Recorded  in  liber  "M"  of  mining  locations  at  folio  117,  records  of  Mono  County, 
Cal. 

LOCATION  NOTICE,   HIGH-GRADE  MINING  CLAIM. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undereigned,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  local  regulations,  has 
this  day  located  and  claims  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein,  or 
lode  of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  with  300  feet  in  width  of  surface  ground  on 
each  side  of  the  center  of  the  ledge,  vein,  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein, 
timber  and  water  rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  the  discovery,  thence  south,  300  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence  west, 
300  feet  to  comer  No.  1;  thence  north,  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  2;  thence  east,  300  feet 
to  lode  stake;  thence  east,  300  feet  to  comer  No.  3,  which  is  comer  No.  2  of  the  Johnnie 
Con  mininj;  claim;  thence  west,  300  feet  to  lode  stake,  point  of  beginning. 
pIThis  claim  is  situated  in  the  Mono  Lake  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of 
California,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  High  Grade  mining  claim. 

Located  this  10th  day  of  May,  1910. 

J.  A.  Conway,  Locator. 

Witness: 

W.  O.  Bell. 

Recorded  at  request  of  J.  A.  Conway,  May  14,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  11  a.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder ^ 
By  J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  "M"  of  mining  locations  at  folio  119,  records  of  Mono  County, 
Csl. 

LOCATION  NOTICE,   HALLEY  MINING   CLAIM. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  local  regulations^  has 
this  day  located  and  claims  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vem,  or 
lode  of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  with  300  feet  in  width  of  sur^e  ground  on 
each  side  of  the  center  of  the  ledge,  vein,  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein, 
timber  and  water  rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  the  discovery,  thence  north  300  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence  west, 
300  feet  to  comer  No.  1;  thence  south,  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  2;  thence  east,  300  feet 
to  lode  stake;  thence  east,  300  feet  to  comer  No.  3;  which  is  comer  No.  2  of  Wolf  min- 
ing claim;  thence  north,  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  4,  which  is  comer  No.  1  of  Wolf  mining 
claim;  thence  west,  300  feet  to  lode  stake,  point  of  beginning. 

This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Mono  Lake  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of 
Oalifomia,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Halley  mining  claim. 

Located  this  10th  day  of  May,  1910. 

J.  A.  Con  WAY,  Locator. 

Witness: 

W.  O.  Bbll. 

Recorded  at  request  of  J.  A.  Conway,  May  14,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  11  a.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder, 
By  J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  ''M"  of  mining  locations  at  folio  120,  records  of  Mono  County, 
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State  of  California,  County  of  Memo,  sa: 

I,  George  Delury,  county  recorder  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  within  and  foregoing  ia  full,  true,  and  correct  copies  of 
notices  of  location  o{  the  following-named  mining  claims,  viz:  The  Sunlight  mining 
claim,  the  High  Grade  mining  claim,  the  Johnnie  Con  mining  claim,  the  Eagle  mining 
claim,  the  Wolf  mining  claim,  and  the  Halley  mining  claim. 

Ail  situated  in  Mono  Lake  mining  district,  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Located  by  J.  A.  Conway,  May  10,  1910,  as  the  same  appears  of  record  in  my  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  s^xed  my  officii  seal  this  2d 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1910. 

[seal.]  Geo.  Delury, 

County  Recorder  Mono  County^  Cal. 


Defendant's  Exhibit  C  2. 
John  A.  Conway  to  the  Hydro  Electric  Co. 

This  indenture,  made  the  26th  day  of  July,  1910,  between  John  A.  Conway,  of  Mono 
Lake,  Mono  County,  State  of  California,  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  The  Hydro 
Electric  Co.,  of  Bodie,  Mono  County,  State  of  Cal&ornia,  a  corporation  oi^anized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  the  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $10 
gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged ,  does  by  these  presents  ouit- 
claim  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  its  heirs  and  assigns,  all  those 
certain  mining  claims  situated  in  the  Mono  Lake  mining  district,  county  of  Mono, 
State  of  California,  bounded  and  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  the  discovery  and  thence  south  240  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence  west 
300  feet  to  corner  No.  1;  thence  north  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  2;  thence  east  300  feet 
to  lode  stake;  thence  east  300  feet  to  comer  No.  3;  thence  south  1,500  feet  to  comer 
No.  4,  from  which  the  half-mile  comer  of  sees.  13  and  14,  T.  2  N.,  R.  25  E.,  M.  D.  M.,. 
bears  east  240  feet;  thence  west  300  feet  to  lode  stake,  place  of  beginning,  and  known 
as  the  Sunlight  mining  claim,  being  the  claim  described  in  liber  '^M,"  folio  119, 
records  of  Mono  County,  Cal.,  under  date  of  May  14,  1910. 

Also  commencing  at  the  discovery;  thence  north  300  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence  west 
300  feet  to  corner  No.  1;  thence  south  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  2;  thence  east  300  feet 
to  lode  stake;  thence  east  300  feet  to  comer  No.  3,  which  is  corner  No.  2  of  Wolf  mining 
claim;  thence  north  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  4,  which  is  comer  No.  1  of  Wolf  mining 
claim;  thence  west  300  feet  to  lode  stake,  point  of  beginning,  known  as  the  Halley 
mining  claim,  and  recorded  in  liber  "M,"  folio  120,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal., 
under  date  of  May  14,  1910. 

Also  commencing  at  the  discovery;  thence  south  300  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence  west 
300  feet  to  comer  No.  1 ;  thence  north  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  2;  thence  east  300  feet  to 
lode  stake;  thence  east  300  feet  to  comer  No.  3,  which  is  comer  No.  2  of  Johnnie  Con 
mining  claim;  thence  south  1,500 feet  to  comer  No.  4,  which  is  comer  No.  1  of  Johnnie 
Con  mining  claim;  thence  west  300  feet  to  lode  stake,  point  of  beginning,  and  known 
as  the  High  Grade  mining  claim,  described  in  Liber  *'M,"  folio  119,  records  of  Mono 
County,  Cal.,  under  date  of  May  14,  1910. 

Also  commencing  at  the  discovery ;  thence  south  562  feet  to  lode  stake ;  thence  west  300 
feet  to  comer  No.  1 ;  thence  north  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  2;  thence  east  300  feet  to  lode 
stake;  thence  east  300  feet  to  comer  No.  3,  which  is  comer  No.  2  of  Sunlight  mining 
claim ;  thence  south  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  4,  which  is  comer  No.  1  of  Sunlight  mining 
claim;  thence  west  300  feet  to  lode  stake,  point  of  beginning,  known  as  the  Johnnie  Con 
mining  claim,  described  in  Liber  "M,"  folio  117,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal.,  under 
date  of  May  14,  1910. 

Also  commencing  at  the  discovery;  thence  north,  33°  15^  west,  385  feet  to  comer 
No.  1 ;  thence  south  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  2;  thence  east  300  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence 
east  300  feet  to  comer  No.  3,  which  is  also  comer  No.  3  of  Eagle  mining  claim;  thence 
north  1,500  feet  to  corner  No.  4,  which  is  comer  No.  2  of  the  Eagle  mining  claim; 
thence  west  300  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence  west  300  feet  to  corner  No.  1,  point  of  be- 
ginning, known  as  the  Wolf  mining  claim,  and  described  in  Liber  '*M,"  folio  116,  of 
the  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal.,  under  date  of  May  14,  1910. 

Also  commencing  at  the  discovery,  from  which  comer  No.  1  bears  north  50°,  east  200 
feet,  from  which  the  comer  of  sees,  11,  12,  13,  14,  T.  2  N,  R.  25  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  bears 
south  360  feet;  thence  south  1,140  feet  to  comer  No.  2;  thence  west  300  feet  to  lode 
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stake;  thence  west  300  feet  to  corner  No.  3;  thence  north  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  4; 
thence  east  300  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence  east  300  feet  to  comer  No.  1,  point  of  begin- 
ning, known  as  the  Eagle  mining  claim,  and  described  in  Liber  **M,*'  folio  117,  of 
the  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal.,  under  date  of  May  14,  1910. 

Together  with  all  dips,  spurs,  angles,  ores,  and  rock  in  place,  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  franchises  thereto  incident,  appurtenant,  and  therewith  usually  haa  and 
enjoyed;  and  also  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of^the  first  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal, 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

J.  A.  Conway,    [seal.]. 
State  op  California,  County  of  Mono,  ss: 

On  this  26th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1910,  before  me,  0.  F.  Hakes,  a  notar>'  public 
in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  personallv  appeared  J.  A.  Conway,  known  to  me  to  be 
the  same  person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  within  instrument,  and  he  duly 
acknowleoged  to  rae  that  he  executed  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  aflSxed  my  official  seal  at  my 
office  in  the  county  of  Mono,  the  day  and  year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

[l.  8.]  O.  F.  Hakes, 

Notary  Public,  County  of  Mono,  State  of  California. 

Recorded  at  the  request  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  July  28,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past 
10  a.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder. 
By  J.  W.  Towle,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  "  Y  "  of  Mining  Deeds  at  folio  92,  record«  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

State  op  California,  County  of  Mono,  ss: 

I,  Geor:ge  Delury,  county  recorder  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  within  and  foregoing  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  deed 
conveyini;^  the  following-named  mining  claims,  viz:  The  Sunlij^ht  mining  claim,  the 
Halley  mmin^  claim,  the  H^h  Grade  mining  claim,  the  Johnie  Con.  mming  claim, 
the  Wolf  minmg  claim,  the  Eagle  mining  claim,  conveyed  by  J.  A.  Conway  to  the 
Hydro  Electric  Co.,  as  the  same  appears  of  record  in  my  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  this  31  st 
dav  of  August,  A.  D.  1910. 

[seal.]  Geo.  Delury, 

County  Recorder,  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Defendant's  ExHiBrr  C  3. 

LOCATION    notice,  PINE   TREE   MINING   CLAIM. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  local  regulations,  have 
this  day  located  and  claimed  1,500  feet  in  len^  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein, 
or  lode  of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  with  300  feet  in  width  of  surface  ground 
on  each  side  of  the  center  of  tne  ledge,  vein,  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein, 
timber  and  water  rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 
Commencing  at  the  lode  stake  on  south  line  of  claim;  thence  east  300  feet  to  comer 
No.  1,  from  which  one-half  mile  comer  between  sees.  13-14,  T.  2  N.,  R.  25  E.  bears 
east  2,050  feet;  thence  north  1,500  feet  to  corner  No.  1;  thence  west  300  feet  to  lode 
stake;  thence  west  300  feet  to  comer  No.  3;  thence  south  1,500  feet  to  comer  No.  4; 
thence  east  300  feet  to  comer  No.  1,  point  of  beginning. 

This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Mono  Lake  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of 
Califomia,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Pine  Tree  mining  claim. 

Located  this  5th  day  of  March,  1910. 

Francis  Burke,  Locator. 

Recorded  at  request  of  Francis  Burke,  June  1, 1910,  at  5  minutes  past  11  a.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder. 
Recorded  in  Liber  **M  "  of  mining  locations  at  folio  136,  Records  of  Mono  County,Cal. 

State  op  California,  County  of  Mono,  ss: 

I,  George  Delury,  county  recorder  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  Califomia, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  location  notice* 
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of  the  Pine  Tree  mining  claim,  situated  in  the  Mono  Lake  mining  district,  county  of 
Mono,  State  of  California,  located  by  Francis  Burke,  June  1,  1910,  as  the  same 
appears  of  record  in  my  office. 

In  withness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  this 
2d  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1910. 

[seal.]  Geo.  Delurt, 

County  Recorder^  Mono  County y  Cal. 


Dbtbnd ant's  Exhibit  G  4. 
Francis  Burke  to  Hydro  Electric  Co. 

This  indenture,  made  the  22d  day  of  July,  1910,  between  Francis  Burke,  of  Mono 
Lake,  Mono  County,  State  of  California,  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Hydro 
Electric  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  party  o!  the  second  part. 

VVitnesseth  that  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $10  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  does  by  these  presents  quit- 
claim unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  and  to  his  neirs  and  assigns  all  that  certain 
mining  claim  situated  m  the  Mono  Lake  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of 
California,  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  to  wit:  Commencing  at  lode  stake  on 
south  line  of  claim,  thence  east  300  feet  to  corner  No.  1,  from  which  one-half  corner 
between  sections  13  and  14,  township  2  north,  range  25  east,  bears  east  2,050  feet; 
thence  north  1,500  feet  to  corner  No.  1;  thence  west  300  feet  to  lode  stake;  thence  west 
300  feet  to  corner  No.  3;  thence  south  1,500  feet  to  corner  No.  4;  thence  east  300  feet  to 
corner  No.  1,  point  of  beginning,  known  as  the  Pine  Tree  raining  claim,  said  claim  be- 
ing that  which  is  recorded  in  liber  "M,"  folio  136,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal.,  under 
date  of  June  1,  1910,  together  with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  franchises  thereto 
incident,  appurtenant,  and  therewith  usually  had  and  enjoyed,  and  also  all  and  sin^- 
lar  the  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging  or  in  anywise 
appertaining. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Francis  Burke,    [seal.] 

State  op  Caufornia, 

County  of  Mono^  ss: 

On  this  22d  day  of  July,  1910,  before  me,  O.  F.  Hakes,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
county  of  Mono,  personally  appeared  Francis  Burke,  known  to  me  to  be  the  same  per- 
son whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  within  instrument,  and  he  duly  acknowledged 
to  me  that  he  executed  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  at  my 
office  in  the  county  of  Mono  the  day  and  year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

[l.  8.]  O.  F.  Hakes, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Mono,  State  of  California. 

Recorded  at  request  of  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  July  27, 1910,  at  5  minutes  past  2  p.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder. 
Recorded  in  liber  "  Y"  of  mining  deeds  at  folio  90,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 


State  op  California, 

County  of  Mono,  ss: 

I,  George  Delury,  county  recorder  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  within  and  foregoing  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  deed 
of  conveyance  of  the  Pine  Tree  mining  claim,  conveyed  by  Francis  Burke  to  the 
Hydro  Electric  Co.,  as  the  same  appears  of  record  in  my  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  this 
31st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1910. 

[seal.]  Geo.  Delury, 

County  Recorder,  Mono  County,  Cal. 
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Defendant's  Exhibit  C  5. 
location  notice. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  local  regulations,  have  this 
day  located  and  claim  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein  or  lode 
of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  witn  300  feet  in  width  of  surfawie  groimd  on  each 
side  of  the  center  of  the  ledge,  vein  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein,  timber 
and  water  rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  this  post  and  monument  in  the  center  of  the  south  end  lode  line, 
and  running  in  a  northerly  direction  1,500  feet  to  the  north  line  of  section  14,  township 
2  north,  ran^  25  east,  M.  D.  M.,  adjoining  the  south  end  line  of  the  Goleta  Consolidated 
patented  mming  claim  known  as  Iron  Mountain. 

This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  shall  be  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  1  mining  claim. 

Located  this  1st  day  of  January,  1910. 

F.  D.  Mattly,  Locator. 

Recorded  at  request  of  F.  D.  Mattly,  January  4,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  3  p.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder, 
By  J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  *'  L"  of  mining  locations  at  folio  563,  rocords  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 


LOCATION   NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  local  regulations,  have  this 
day  located  and  claim  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein  or  lode 
of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  with  300  feet  in  width  of  surface  ground  on  each 
side  of  tiie  center  of  the  ledge,  vein  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein,  timber 
and  water  rijghts  tiiereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  this  post  and  monument  in  the  center  of  the  south  end  line,  running 
in  a  nortfierly  direction  1,500  feet  to  the  north  line  of  section  14,  township  2  north, 
range  25  east,  M.  D.  M.,  adjoining  and  running  parallel  with  the  west  side  line  of 
Mattly  No.  1  mining  claim. 

This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  ali- 
fomia,  and  shall  be  known  as  Uie  Mattly  No.  2  mining  claim. 

Located  this  1st  day  of  January,  1910. 

F.  D.  Mattly,  Locator. 

Recorded  at  request  of  F.  D.  Mattly,  January  4, 1910,  at  5  minutes  past  3  p.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder , 
By  J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  *  *L* '  of  mining  locations  at  folio  563,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 


LOCATION  NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  local  regulations  has  this 
day  located  and  claims  1,500  feet  in  length  alon^  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein  or  lode 
of  mineral-bearing  auartz,  toother  with  300  feet  in  width  of  surface  ground  on  each  side 
of  the  center  of  the  ledge,  vein  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein,  timber  and 
water  rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  this  post  and  monument  in  the  center  of  the  south  end  lode  line 
and  running  in  a  northerly  direction  1,500  feet  to  the  north  line  of  section  14,  township 
2  north,  range  25  east,  M.  D.  M.,  adjoining  and  running  parallel  with  the  west  side 
line  of  Mattly  No.  2  mining  claim. 
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This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  shall  be  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  3  mining  claim. 
Located  this  Ist  day  of  January,  1910. 

F.  D.  Mattly,  Locator. 

Recorded  at  request  of  F.  D.  Mattly,  January  4, 1910,  at  5  minutes  past  3  p.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder y 
By  J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  *  'L*  *  of  mining  locations  at  folio  564,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal . 


LOCATION   NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  local  regulations,  has  this 
day  located  and  claims  1 ,500  feet  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein,  or  lode  of  mineral- 
bearing  quartz,  together  with  300  feet  in  width  of  surface  ground  on  each  side  of  the 
center  of  the  ledge,  vein,  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein,  timber  and  water 
rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows:  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  this  post  and  monument  in  the  center  of  the  south  end  lode  line  and 
running  in  a  northerly  direction  1,500  feet  to  the  north  line  of  section  14,  township  2 
north,  range  25  east,  M.  D.  M.,  adjoining  and  running  parallel  with  the  west  side  line 
of  Mattly  No.  3,  mining  claim. 

This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  shall  be  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  4,  mining  claim. 

Located  this  1st  day  of  January,  1910. 

F.  D.  Mattly,  Locator. 

Recorded  at  request  of  F.  D.  Mattly,  January  4,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  3  p.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder ^ 
By  J.  W.  Towle,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  **  L  "  of  mining  locations  at  folio  564,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 


location  notice. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersized,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Lnited  States  and  local  regulations,  has  this 
day  located  and  claims  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein,  or  lode 
of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  with  300  feet  in  width  of  surface  ground  on  each 
side  of  the  center  of  the  ledge,  vein,  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein,  timber 
and  water  rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  this  post  and  monument  in  the  center  of  the  north  end  lode  line  and 
running  in  a  southerly  direction  1,500  feet  to  the  south  line  of  section  11,  township  2 
north,  range  25  east,  M.  D.M.,  adjoining  the  north  end  line  of  Mattly  No.  2,  mining 
claim.  This  claim  runs  parallel  with  the  west  side  line  of  the  Goieta  Consolidated  pat- 
ented mining  claim,  known  as  Iron  Mountain. 

This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  shall  be  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  5,  mining  claim. 

Located  this  1st  day  of  January,  1910. 

F.  D.  Mattly,  Locator. 

Recorded  at  request  of  F.  D.  Mattly,  January  4,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  3  p.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder, 
By  J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  '*L  "  of  mining  locations  at  folio  565,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 
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LOCATION   NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  local  regulations,  has  this 
day  located  and  claims  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein,  or  lode 
of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  with  300  feet  of  surface  ground  on  each  side  of  the 
center  of  the  ledge,  vein,  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein,  timber  and  water 
rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  this  post  and  monument  in  the  center  of  the  north  end  lode  line  and 
running  in  a  southerly  direction  1,500  feet  to  the  south  line  of  section  11,  township  2 
north,  range  25  east,  M.  D.  M.,  adjoining  the  north  end  line  of  Mattly  No.  3,  mining 
claim.  This  claim  runs  parallel  with  the  west  side  line  of  the  Mattly  No.  5,  mining 
claim.  This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of 
California,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  6,  mining  claim. 

Located  this  1st  day  of  January,  1910. 

F.  D.  Mattly,  Locator. 

Recorded  at  request  of  F.  D.  Mattly,  January  4,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  3  p.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder^ 
By   J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  *'L"  of  mining  locations  at  folio  566,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 


LOCATION   NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  local  regulations,  has 
this  day  located  and  claims  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein, 
or  lode  of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  with  300  feet  in  width  of  surface  ground 
on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  ledge,  vein,  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained 
therein,  timber  and  water  rights  Uiereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

Commencing  at  this  post  and  monument  in  the  center  of  the  north  end  lode  line 
and  running  in  a  southerly  direction  1,500  feet  to  the  south  line  of  section  11,  town- 
ship 2  north,  ran^e  25  east,  M.  D.  M.,  adjoining  the  north  end  line  of  Mattly  No.  4 
mining  claim,  this  claim  runs  parallel  with  the  west  side  line  of  the  Mattly  No.  6 
mining  claim. 

This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  shall  be  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  7  mining  claim. 

Located  this  1st  day  of  January,  1910. 

F.  D.  Mattly,  Locator. 

Recorded  at  request  of  F.  D.  Mattly,  January  4,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  3  p.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder ^ 
By  J.  W.  Towle,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  **L"  of  mining  locations  at  folio  567,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 


location  notice. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  local  regulations,  has  this 
day  located  and  ^claims  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein,  or 
lode  of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  with  300  feet  in  width  of  surface  ground  on 
each  side  of  the  center  of  the  ledge,  vein,  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein, 
timber  and  water  rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit; 

Commencing  at  this  post  and  monument  m  the  center  of  the  south  end  lode  line 
adjoihing  the  Mattly  No.  5  mining  claim,  and  running  in  a  northerly  direction  1,500 
feet  to  the  center  line  of  section  11,  township  2  north,  range  25  east,  M.  D.  M.,  this 
claim  runs  parallel  with  and  adjoins  the  west  side  line  of  the  Goleta  Consolidated 
patented  mining  claim,  known  as  Paraclete. 
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This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  shall  be  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  8  mining  claim. 
Located  this  Ist  day  of  January,  1910. 

F.  D.  Mattly,  Locator, 

Recorded  at  request  of  F.  D.  Mattly,  January  4,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  3  p.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder ^ 
By  J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  "L"  of  mining  locations  at  folio  567,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 


LOCATION  NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  imdersigned,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  He  vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  local  reg^ulations,  has  this 
day  located  and  claims  1,500  feet  in  lenglii  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein,  or 
lode  of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  with  300  feet  in  width  of  surface  groimd  on 
each  side  of  the  center  of  the  ledge,  vein,  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein, 
timber  and  water  rights  thereon,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  this  post  and  monument  m  the  center  of  the  south  end  lode  line, 
adjoining  the  Mattly  No.  6  mining  claim,  ahd  running  in  a  northerly  direction  1,500 
feet  to  the  center  Ime  of  section  11,  township  2  north,  range  25  east,  M.  D.  M.,  this 
claim  runs  parallel  with  and  adjoins  the  west  side  line  of  the  Mattly  No.  3  mining 
claim. 

This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  shall  be  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  9  mining  claim. 

Locate  this  1st  day  of  January,  1910. 

F.  D.  Mattly,  Locator. 

Recorded  at  request  of  F.  D.  Mattly,  January  4,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  3  p.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder ^ 
By  J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  **L"  of  mining  locations  at  folio  568,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal . 


LOCATION   notice. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  local  regulations,  has 
this  day  located  and  claims  1,500  feet  in  length  along  the  course  of  this  ledge,  vein,  or 
lode  of  mineral-bearing  quartz,  together  with  300  feet  in  width  of  surface  ground  on 
each  side  of  the  center  of  the  ledge,  vein,  or  lode,  and  all  minerals  contained  therein, 
timber  and  water  rights  thereon,  and  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  this  poet  and  monument  in  the  center  of  the  south  end  lode  line, 
adjoining  the  Mattly  No.  8  mining  claim,  and  running  in  a  northerly  direction  1,500 
feet  to  the  east  and  west  center  line  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  11,  township  2 
north,  ran^  25  east,  M.  D.  M. 

This  claim  runs  parallel  with  and  adjoins  the  west  side  line  of  the  Goleta  Consoli- 
dated patented  mining  claim,  known  as  Apex. 

This  claim  is  situated  in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  (Cali- 
fornia, and  shall  be  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  10,  raining  claira. 

Ix)cated  this  1st  day  of  January,  1910. 

F.  D.  Mattly,  Locator. 

Recorded  at  request  of  F.  D.  Mattly,  January  4,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  3  p.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder^ 
By  J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 
Recorded  in  liber  "L"  of  mining  locations  at  folio  569,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 


State  op  Californla, 

County  of  Mono,  as: 
I,  George  Delury,  county  recorder  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, do  hereby  certify  that  the  within  and  foregoing  is  full,  true,  and  correct  copies 
of  notices  of  locations  of  the  following-named  mining  locations  made  by  F.  D.  Mattly, 
in  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  viz:  llie  Mattly  Nos. 
1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7, 8,  9,  and  10,  as  the  same  appears  of  record  in  this  oflBce. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  this 
let  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1910. 
[seal.]  Geo.  Delury, 

County  Recorder,  Mono  County,  Cal. 


Defendant's  Exhibit  G  6. 
F.  D.  Mattly  to  J.  S.  Cain. 

This  indenture,  made  the  22d  day  of  January,  1910,  between  F.  D.  Mattly,  of  Jor- 
dan, Mono  County,  State  of  California,  the  party  ot  the  first  part,  and  J.  S.  Cain,  of 
Bodie,  Mono  County,  State  of  California,  the  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth  that  tne  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $250  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  aoes  by  these  presents 
quitclaim  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  all  those 
certain  mining  claims,  situated  in  the  Jordan  mining  district.  County  of  Mono,  State 
of  California,  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

That  certain  quartz  mine  and  minii^  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  1,  situated  in 
the  Jordan  mining  district,  countv  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the-  1st 
day  of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4, 1910,  in  liber  **L, "  folio  563,  of  mining 
locations  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  quartz  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  2,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4, 1910,  in  liber  **L,*'  folio  563,  of  mining  loca- 
tions records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  quartz  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  3,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  distric*,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  Uber  **L, "  folio  564,  of  mining 
locations  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  4,  situated  in 
Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  liber  '*L,  folio  564,  of  mining  loca- 
tions records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  quartz  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  5,  situated 
in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  1st 
day  of  January.  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  liber  **  L,"  folio  565,  of  mining 
locations  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  quartz  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  6,  situated 
in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  Ist 
day  of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  liber  "L,"  folio  566,  of  mining 
locations  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  quartz  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  7,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  January  1, 
1910,  and  recorded  January  4, 1910,  in  liber  "L,"  folio  567,  of  mining  locations  records 
of  Mono  Coimty,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  quartz  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  8,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  district,  coimtv  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  Ist  day 
of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  liber  '*L,"  folio  567,  mining  loca- 
tions records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  quartz  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  9,  situated 
in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  liber  **L,"  folio  568,  of  mining 
locations  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  (}uartz  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  10,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4, 1910,  in  liber  **  L,"  folio  569,  of  mining  loca- 
tions records  of  Mono  Coimty ^  Cal. 

The  above-mentioned  minmg  claims  are  situated  in  township  2  north,  range  25 
east,  M.  D.  M.,  in  Jordan  mining  district.  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Together  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  thereto  incident,  appur- 
tenant, and  therewith  usually  had  and  enjoyed,  and  also  all  and  singular  the  tenements 
hereditaments,  and  appurtenance  thereto  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining. 

In  witness  whereof^  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and 
seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

F.  D.  Mattly.    [seal.] 
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State  of  California, 

County  of  MonOy  as: 

On  this  22d  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1910,  before  me,  O.  F.  Hakes,  a  notary 
public  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  personally  appeared  F.  D.  Mattly,  known  to 
me  to  be  the  pen-on  whoee  name  i«  sub^ribed  to* the  within  instrument,  and  he  duly 
acknowledged  to  me  that  he  executed  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  at  my 
office  in  the  county  of  Mono,  the  day  and  year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

[l.  8.]  O.  F.  Hakes, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Mono^  State  of  California. 

Recorded  at  request  of  J.  S.  Cain,  March  12,  1910,  at  five  minutes  past  11  a.  m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder, 
By  J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  "Y"  of  mining  deeds  at  folio  65,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 


State  of  California, 

('ounty  of  Mono  J  ss: 

I,  George  Delur\%  county  recorder  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California, 
do  hereby  certify'  that  the  within  and  foregoing  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of 
deed  made  by  F.  D.  Mattly,  conveying  to  J.  S.  Cain  the  following  mining  claims  situ- 
ated in  Jordan  mining  dL^trict.  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  and  named  as 
follows,  viz:  The  Mattly  Noe.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  as  the  same  appears  of 
record  in  my  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal,  this 
3l8t  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1910. 

[seal.]  Geo.  Delury, 

County  Recorder^  Mono  County,  Cat. 


Defendant's  Exhibit  C  7. 
J.  S.  Cain  to  the  Hydro  Electric  Co. 

This  indenture,  made  the  22d  day  of  July,  1910,  between  J.  S.  Cain,  of  Bodie,  Mono 
County,  State  of  California,  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  of 
Bodie,  Mono  County,  State  of  California,  the  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth  that  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $10  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  does  by  these  presents 
quitclaim  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  its  heirs  and  assigns,  all  those 
certain  mining  claims,  situated  in  the  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of 
California,  bounded  and  described  as  follo^ns,  to  wit: 

That  certain  auartz  mine  and  mining  claim  kuo^vn  as  the  Mattly  No.  1,  situated  in 
Jordan  mining  district,  countv  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  Ist  day  of 
Januar>',  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  liber  *'L,"  folio  563,  of  mining  loca- 
tions, records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  cjuartz  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  2,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  Ist  day 
of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  liber  **L,"  folio  563,  of  mining 
locations,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  (juartz  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  3,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  district,  County  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  liber  "L,"  folio  564,  of  mining 
locations,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  (juartz  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  4,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  district,  coimty  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4, 1910,  in  liber  '*L,"  folio  564,  of  mining  loca- 
tions, records  of  Mono  Countv,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  cjuartz  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  5,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  dL«»trict,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4, 1910,  in  liber  **L,"  folio  565,  records  of  Mono 
County,  Cal. 
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Also  that  certain  guartz  mine  and  minirp  claim,  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  6,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  locatea  on  the  Ist  day 
of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  liber  '*L,"  folio  566,  of  mining 
locations,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  cjuartz  mine  and  mining  claim,  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  7,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  Ist  day 
of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  liber  "L,"  folio  567,  of  mining 
locations,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  guartz  mine  and  mining  claim,  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  8,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  liber  "L,"  folio  567,  of  mining  loca- 
tions, records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Also  that  certain  quartz  mine  and  mining  claim,  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  9,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  Ist  day  of 
January,  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  liber  "L,"  folio  568,  of  mining  loca- 
tions, records  of  MonQ  County,  (  al. 

Also  that  certain  guartz  mine  and  mining  claim  known  as  the  Mattly  No.  10,  situated 
in  Jordan  mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  located  on  the  1st  day 
of  Januar>',  1910,  and  recorded  January  4,  1910,  in  liber  '*L>"  folio  569,  of  mining 
locations,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

The  above-mentioned  mining  claims  are  situated  in  T.  2  N.,  R.  25  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  in 
Jordan  mining  district.  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Together  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  thereto  incident,  appurte- 
nant, and  therewith  usually  had  and  enjoyed,  and  also  all  and  singular  the  tenements, 
hereditaments,  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining. 

In  witness  whereof  tlie  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

J.  S.  Cain,    [seal.] 

State  of  California, 

County  of  MonOy  as: 

On  this  22d  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1910,  before  me,  O.  F.  Hakes,  a  notary  public 
in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  personally  appeared  J.  S.  Cain,  known  to  me  to  oe  the 
same  person  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  within  instrument,  and  he  duly  acknowl- 
edged to  me  that  he  executed  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  at  my 
office  in  the  county  of  Mono  the  day  and  year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

[l.  8.]  O.  F.  Hakes, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Mono^  State  of  California. 

Recorded  at  request  of  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  July  28,  1910,  at  5  minutes  past  10  a.  m. 

Geo.   Delury,   County  Recorder, 
By  J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  liber  "  Y"  of  mining  deeds  at  folio  94,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 


State  op  California, 

County  of  Mono,  ss: 

I,  George  Delury,  county  recorder  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  within  and  foregoing  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  deed 
made  by  J.  S.  Cain  to  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  conveying  the  following-named  quartz 
mining  claims,  viz,  the  Mattly  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  situated  in  Jordan 
mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  as  the  same  appears  of  record  in 
my  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  mv  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  this 
3l8t  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1910. 

[seal.]  Geo.  Delury, 

County  Recorder y  Mono  County,  Cal. 
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Dependant's  Exhibit  D. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  Califor- 
nia. United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corporation, 
defendant.     Affidavit  in  response  to  order  to  show  cause. 

United  States  op  America, 

Northern  District  of  California,  County  of  Mono,  M.- 
Charles Sotiras,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Affiant  is  a  resident  of  Bishop,  Inyo  County,  Cal.,  and  not  a  party  to  nor  interested 
in  the  above-entitled  suit. 

Affiant  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  land  described  in  the  bill  of  complaint  in 
the  above-entitled  suit  and  knows  the  character  and  condition  thereof. 

Affiant  says  that  all  said  land  is  rough,  precipitous,  rocky,  and  barren. 

Affiant  says  also  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  pipe-line,  ditch,  and  flume  referred  to 
in  said  bill  of  complaint  and  crossing  said  lands. 

Affiant  says  that  the  said  ditch  is,  and  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  and  service  of  the 
temporary  restraining  order  in  the  above-entitled  suit  was,  entirely  and  completely 
dug  and  excavated  throughout  its  entire  length  across  all  said  lands. 

Said  ditch  was  dug  and  excavated  under  the  personal  direction  and  supervision  of 
affiant,  and  affiant  says  that  in  the  digging  and  excavation  of  said  ditch  no  tree,  seed- 
ling, shrub,  grass,  or  herbage  of  any  kind  or  character  was  cut,  destroyed,  or  injured, 
except  a  few  small,  scattering,  and  totally  valueless  bunches  or  bushes  oif  sagebrush; 
and  that  neither  the  roots  nor  branches  of  any  tree  were  cut,  injured,  or  destroyed. 

Affiant  says  that  upon  all  said  lands  there  are  not  within  a  distance  of  100  feet  on 
either  or  both  sides  of  said  ditch  altogether  as  many  as  eight  trees;  nor  is  there  any 
other  growth  of  trees,  shrubs,  grasses,  or  herbage,  except  a  few  small,  scattering,  and 
totally  valueless  bunches  or  bushes  of  sagebrush. 

Affiant  says  that  the  digging  and  excavating  of  said  ditch  has  not  in  any  way  or  to 
any  extent,  or  in  any  amount,  damaged  any  of  said  lands,  and  in  particular  affiant 
says  that  the  laying  of  wood  or  steel  pipe  within  said  ditch,  already  dug  and  excavated 
as  above  set  forth,  and  the  refilling  of  said  ditch  and  the  covering  of  such  pipe  so  laid 
in  said  ditch  need  not,  and  will  not,  cause  any  irreparable  damage  or  injury,  or  any 
substantial  damage  or  injury,  or  any  damage  or  injury  at  all  whatever  to  said  lands, 
or  any  part  or  portion  thereof,  or  to  any  tree,  seedling,  shrub,  grass,  or  herbage  growing 
thereon ;  and  affiant  says  further  that  in  the  refilling  of  said  ditch  and  in  the  covering 
of  any  wood  or  steel  pipe  line  laid  therein  no  tree,  seedling,  shrub,  grass,  or  herbage 
at  all  whatever  growing  or  being  upon  any  of  said  lands  need  or  will  be  cut,  injured, 
destroyed,  trod  upon,  or  trampled  down,  except  a  few  small,  scattering,  and  utterly 
valueless  bunches  and  bushes  of  sagebrush  as  above  mentioned. 

Charles  Sotiras. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  August,  1910. 

[seal.]  W.  H.  SMfTH, 

Deputy  County  Clerk  in  and  for  Mono  County  j  Cal. 


Defendant's  Exhibit  E. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit  Northern  District  of  California. 
United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corporation, 
defendant.    Affidavit  in  rcvsponse  to  order  to  show  cause. 

United  States  op  America, 

Northern  District  of  Calif omia.  County  of  Mono,  ss: 

W.  E.  Reading,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Affiant  is  the  duly  appointed,  qualified,  and  acting  United  States  postmaster  at 
Bodie,  Mono  County,  Cal.,  and  not  a  party  to  nor  interested  in  the  above-entitled  suit. 

Affiant  has  resided  in  Bodie,  Cal.,  for  33  years  last  past,  and  has  long  been  and  now 
is  maintaining  and  conducting  a  general  merchandise  store  in  said  town  of  Bodie, 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  industries  and  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements thereof. 

Affiant  is  also  familiar  with  the  project  and  proposed  operations  of  the  above-named 
defendant  Hydro  Electric  Co.  Affiant  says  that  said  company  is  now  actively  engaged 
in  the  construction  and  completion  of  a  hydroelectric  project;  the  water  for  such 
project  is  to  be  diverted  from  Mill  Creek  through  a  flow  line  and  pressure  pipe  to  a 
power  house  located  approximately  16  miles  southwest  of  Bodie,  Cal.;  such  water 
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after  being  released  at  the  power  house  will  be  available  for  the  irrigation  of  approxi- 
mately 3,500  acres  of  otherwise  arid  but  fertile,  productive,  and  valuable  agricultural 
lands;  the  irrigation  of  these  lands  will  be  of  great  benefit  directly  and  inairectly  to 
the  town  of  Bodie  and  to  several  hundred  of  tne  inhabitants  of  Mono  County. 

The  electric  power  to  be  generated  by  said  project  is  proposed  to  be  utilized  by 
said  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  first,  in  the  mineral  development  and  exploitation  of  the 
mining  claims  and  properties  belonging  to  said  company  and  situated  in  sections 
2,  11,  and  14,  township  2  north,  range  25  east  M.  D.  M.;  ana,  second,  the  surplus  power 
to  the  extent  of  approximately  100  horsepower  is  proposed  to  be  utilized  in  the  opera- 
tion of  an  electncally  driven  dredge  for  the  excavation  of  the  necessary  irrigation 
canals  and  ditches  for  the  irrigation  of  the  agricultural  lands  above  referred  to;  and, 
third,  the  surplus  power  to  the  extent  of  approximately  800  horsepower  is  proposed  to 
be  furnished  tor  public  use  for  lighting,  heating,  and  power  in  and  around  Bodie,  Cal., 
and  Aurora  and  Lucky  Boy,  Nev. 

Affiant  says  that  practically  the  sole  industry  at  the  present  time  in  and  around 
Bodie,  Cal.,  is  that  of  mining,  milling,  and  the  reduction  of  ores;  that  the  power  to  be 
developed  by  said  project  and  furnished  in  and  around  Bodie,  Cal.,  is  proposed  to  be 
utilized  by  the  Southern  Consolidated  mine  and  the  Standard  Consolidated  mine, 
both  of  which  are  large,  valuable,  and  extensively  worked  gold  mines  at  Bodie,  em- 
ploying large  numbers  of  men  on  both  night  and  day  shifts  in  the  mines,  mills,  and 
reduction  works  and  in  the  freighting  of  ores  and  supplies. 

Affiant  says  also  that  this  power  made  available  in  and  around  Bodie  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  development  work  of  mineral  prospectors,  locators,  and  lessees,  and  will 
make  possible  the  opening  up,  exploitation,  and  development  of  many  mines  and 
mining  properties  in  and  around  Bodie  which  are  not  now  susceptible  of  exploitation 
or  development. 

Afiiant  says  that  it  will  be  of  great  public  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  residents  of 
Mono  County,  and  particularly  to  the  residents  of  Bodie  and  vicinity,  if  the  said  power 
project  may  be  developed  without  delay  and  the  power  made  available  during  the 
present  season;  that  the  project  is  now  well  advanced  and  can  be  completed  this 
season  unless  delayed  by  injunction  or  other  unforeseen  misfortune;  that  the  winter 
season,  which  begins  during  the  month  of  November  or  very  early  in  December, 
will,  by  reason  of  severe  cold  and  heavy  snows,  then  prevent  further  construction 
work  on  said  project  until  the  month  of  April  following.  Affiant  says,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  any  interruption  or  stoppage  in  the  completion  of  said  power  project  will 
work  great  hardship,  loss,  and  damage  to  the  miners  and  mine  operators  and  other 
"esidents  of  Mono  County,  Cal.,  and  particularly  to  those  of  Bodie  and  vicinity. 

W.  E.  Reading 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  September,  1910. 

[seal:]  a.  Lazard, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Mono^  State  of  California. 


Defendant's  Exhibit  F. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corporation , 
defendant.    Affidavit  in  response  to  order  to  show  cause. 

United  States  of  America, 

State  of  Nevada^  County  of  Esmeralda ,  ss: 

Minnie  Jones,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Affiant  is  the  duly  appointed,  qualified,  and  acting  United  States  postmaster  at 
Luckyboy,  Nev.,  and  not  a  party  to,  nor  interested  in,  the  above-entitled  suit. 

Affiant  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  industries  in  and  around  said 
Luckyboy,  Nev.,  and  with  the  needs  and  requirements  thereof;  and  is  also  familiar 
with  the  project  and  proposed  operations  of  the  above-named  defendant,  Hydro 
Electric  Co. 

Affiant  says  that  said  company  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  a  hydroelectric  project,  the  power  house  of  which  will  be  located  near 
Bodie,  Cal. 

The  electric  power  to  be  generated  by  said  project  is  projx)sed  to  be  used  in  part  in 
the  mineral  development  and  exploitation  of  mines  and  mining  claims  in  and  around 
said  Luckyboy,  Nev. 

Affiant  says  also  that  this  power  made  available  in  and  around  said  Luckyboy,  Nev., 
will  make  possible  a  large  amount  of  mineral  development,  and  of  development  work 
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by  ])r()3pertor8,  locators,  and  lesseeB,  and  will  make  possible  the  openinpj  up,  exploi- 
tation, and  development  of  many  mines  in  and  around  said  Luckyboy,  Nev.,  whirh 
are  not  now  susceptible  of  exploitation  or  development;  and  affiant  says  it  will  be  of 
preat  public  benefit  and  advantaj^e  to  the  miners,  mine  operators,  and  other  residents 
of  said  Luckyboy,  Nev.;  that  the  said  project  is  now  well  advanced  and  can  be  com- 
pleted thLs  season  unless  delayed  by  injunction  or  other  unfores<»en  misfortune. 
Affiant  says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any  interruption  or  stoppajjc  in  the  completion  of 
said  ])ower  project  will  work  p^reat  hardship,  loss,  and  damage  to  said  Luckyboy, 
Nov.,  and  immediate  vicinity. 

Minnie  Jones. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  September,  1910. 

[seal.]  J.  H.  Miller, 

Sotary  Public  in  and  for  Esmeralda  County,  Nn  . 


Defendant's  F^xhibit  G. 

In  the  Circiii!  Courl  of  the  I'nitcd  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  Di.^lrict  of  California. 
Inilcd  States  of  America,  complainant,  r.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corjKjnition, 
(leliMidaiit.     Affidavit  in  response  to  order  to  show  cause. 

Cnitei)  States  of  Ameimca, 

Surthci'n  District  of  ('(ilifornid.  County  of  Mono,  ,s%s.* 

Hcrtraiid  Deleray,  l>cin^  first  duly  sworn.  (lc|»os('s  and  says: 

Affiant  resides  at  Hodie.  M(nio  County,  <'al.,  and  is  tfic  superintendent  in  chaii^e  of 
tile  SoutlnTU  Consolidated  mines  at  l»odie,  Cal.,  and  is  als(»  the  superinfendiMit  in 
<  harL'e  of  the  Cain  Consolidated  mines  at  Aurora,  Nev. 

.\tliant  sa\s  that  said  mines  rontain  lar<r(»  and  valuable  deposits  of  trold,  and  in  the 
workiuL'  ther(M)f  employ  lari^e  numbers  of  men  in  the  mining,  milling',  and  reduction 
oi"  ores,  and  in  the  freiLrhtinir  «>f  ores  and  supplies.  Affiant  says  that  for  several  months 
la-t  pas!  theo|)erations(>f  s-aid  mines  and  mills  have  been  praeiically  at  a  standstill  for  no 
other  reason  than  lack  of  power  ncv-essary  in  the  workimj  of  the  same.  Affiant,  as  such 
sup(Minien(lent  in  the  (>peralion  of  both  said  mines,  is  dependent  for  necessary  power 
upon  ihe  above-named  defendanl  and  the  power  project  referred  to  in  the  complaint 
in  the  aboxe-entitled  suit.  The  al)ove-name<l  defendant  company  has  aureed  with 
alliant  and  contracted  to  furni>h  atfiant,  and  aflianl  ha^  contracted  and  a«;ree(l  to 
ulili/e  in  the  operation  of  said  mines  and  mills  000  horsepower  of  electrical  eneriry. 

.\thani  savs  that  any  interruption  or  delay  in  the  construction,  completion,  or 
opt'iM!  jtu  of  the  p<»wer  project  of  .-aid  del'endanl  abo\e  r<'ferred  to  will  delay,  retard, 
and  |«rc\ent  the  oj)eration  of  both  said  mines  and  mill-,  and  will  work  ureat  hardshij). 
tiinn.iL^c.  and  l(»ss  to  afliafil  and  to  the  owner.^  of  both  sai<l  mine^,  and  to  at  lea.-^t  -")() 
person-  employed  in.  (►r  dependent  upon,  the  operations  of  said  mines. 

liKKTMANO    DeI-EUAY. 

Sult>ci'il)c«l  ami  sworn  to  betore  me  this  lM  day  of  September,  1!)I0. 

JSKAF  .  I  A.  Lazaiu), 

Xotnry  I'uh/ic  in  dud  for  tf>(   County  of  Mono,  State  of  California. 


Defendant's  Exhihit  11. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Cnited  States,  Ninth  Circuit ,  Northern  District  of  Caliiornia. 
Cniled  States  of  America,  complainant,  r.  Hydro  lOlectric  Co.,  a  <'orporation, 
defendanl.     Afhdavit  in  respf>nse  to  order  to  show  cause. 

rMTKO  States  ok  Amkfjica, 

Stdti  of  Xciiida,  (\)unty  of  f^srnrrdh/a,  ss: 

Janu's  I.  Cain,  beinu  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  >ays: 

.\lliant  is  tin'  didy  appointed.  <|ualiliod,  and  a<-tini:  Cnited  States  postma.^ter  at 
Aurora,  Nov.,  and  not  a  part\  to,  nor  interested  in,  the  al)o\<'-entille<l  suit. 

Alliant  is  thorou^ddy  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  industries  in  and  around 
said  Aurora,  Nev.,  and  with  the  needs  and  refpiiremenls  th<'re()f;  and  is  also  familiar 
willi  the  proje<l  and  proposed  operations  of  the  above-named  defendanl.  Hydro 
IClcitric  Co. 
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Affiant  savB  that  said  company  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  confltniction  and  com- 
pletion of  a  hydroelectric  project,  the  power  house  of  which  will  be  located  near  Bodie, 
Cal. 

The  electric  power  to  be  generated  by  said  project  is  proposed  to  be  used  in  part 
in  the  mineral  development  and  exploitation  of  mines  and  mining  claims  in  and 
around  said  Aiux)ra,  Nev. 

Affiant  says  also  that  this  power  made  available  in  and  around  said  Aurora,  Nev., 
will  make  possible  a  large  amount  of  mineral  development,  and  of  development  work 
by  prospectors,  locators,  and  lessees,  and  will  make  possible  the  opening  up,  exploita- 
tion, and  development  of  many  mines  in  and  arouna  said  Aurora,  Nev.,  which  are  nol 
now  susceptible  of  exploitation  or  development;  and  affiant  says  it  will  be  of  great 
public  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  miners,  mine  operators,  and  other  residents  of 
said  Aurora,  Nev.;  that  the  said  project  is  now  well  advanced,  and  can  be  completed 
this  season  unless  delayed  by  injunction,  or  other  unforeseen  misfortune.  Affiant  says, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  any  interruption  or  stoppage  in  the  completion  of  said  power 
project  will  work  great  hardship,  loss,  and  damage  to  said  Aurora,  Nev.,  and  immediate 
vicmity. 

James  I.  Cain. 

SubscTibed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  September,  1910. 

[seal.]  J.  II.  Miller, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Esmeralda  County,  Xev. 


Defendant's  Exhibit  I. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  California. 
United  States  of  America,  complainant,  r.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corporation, 
defendant.    Affidavit  in  response  to  order  to  show  cause. 

United  States  of  America, 

Northern  District  of  California,  County  of  Mono,  ss: 

Francis  Burke,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

That  affiant  is  a  resident  of  Mono  Lake,  Mono  County,  Cal.,  and  not  a  party  to  nor 
interested  in  the  above-entitled  suit. 

Affiant  is  a  surveyor  by  profession,  and  has  been  such  and  residing  and  working  as 
such  surveyor  fn  Mono  County  for  three  years  last  past. 

Affiant  lias  always  been  interested  in  mining,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
mining  industry  and  mineral  deposits  and  the  development  thereof  in  and  around 
Bodie,  Lake  Lundy,  and  Mono  Lake,  and  the  territory-  between  those  places  in  Mono 
County,  Cal.,  and  particularly  with  the  lands  described  in  the  bill  of  complaint  in 
the  above-entitled  suit;  and  affiant  says  that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  from  general 
observation,  study,  and  examination  of  the  general  mineral  development  m  that 
immediate  locality  with  all  said  last-mentioned  lands. 

Affiant  says  that  immediately  northward  of  said  described  lands  lie  the  Golden 
Eagle,  Apex,  Paraclete,  and  Iron  Mountain  mining  claims,  which  are  now  patented; 
that  upon  said  patented  mining  claims  there  have  been  opened  and  operated  an 
extensive  system  of  tunnels  and  underground  workings  upon  three  different  levels, 
and  that  according  to  universal  reputation  among  local  minei-s  such  underground 
workings  disclosed  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  rock  in  place. 

Affiant  says  also  that  he  is  familiar  by  general  examination  and  by  universal  reputa- 
tion among  local  miners  with  the  old  Mono  placer  diggings;  that  such  diggings  lie 
upon  land  below  and  approximately  IJ  miles  northeasterly  from  said  lands  in  said 
bill  of  complaint  described;  that  said  Mono  placer  diggings  show  extensive  workings, 
and  accordmg  to  universal  reputation  among  local  miners  produced  during  the  decades 
of  1860  and  1870  between  111,000,000  and  $15,000,000  of  free  placer  gold;  and  affiant 
says  that  from  careful  study  and  examination  of  said  diggings  and  of  said  lands  in 
said  bill  of  complaint  described  and  of  said  patented  claims  that  he  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  placer  gold  deposited  and  found  in  said  old  Mono  placer  diggings  was  by 
natural  decomposition  and  erosion  freed,  eroded,  and  washed  away  from  said  described 
lands  and  from  said  patented  claims,  and  from  lodes  and  veins  traversing  the  same, 
and  deposited  in  said  old  Mono  diggings;  and  affiant  says  further  that  this  is  the 
generally  accepted  belief  and  reputation  among  local  experienced  miners. 

Affiant  says  further  that  he  has  examined  and  is  familiar  with  Exhibit  A,  attached  to 
and  filed  with  the  above-named  defendant's  response  to  the  order  to  show  cause  in  the 
above-entitled  suit,  and  that  said  Exhibit  A  is  a  substantially  accurate  and  true 
delineation  of  all  the  lands  in  this  affidavit  referred  to  except  that  said^old  Mono 
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placer  diggings  are  not  delineated  thereon;  that  said  diggings  lie  to  the  east  and 
southeast  of  section  12,  as  marked  on  said  exhibit. 

Affiant  says  further  that  during  the  month  of  March,  1910,  he  examined  and  pros- 
pected the  lands  in  said  bill  of  complaint  described,  and  the  surface  indications  upon 
the  above-named  patented  claims  immediately  northward  of  said  lands;  that  from 
his  knowledge  of  said  patented  claims  and  of  the  veins  and  lodes  traversing  the  same, 
and  from  his  knowledge  of  said  described  lands  and  from  his  examination  of  the  same, 
and  from  the  fact  that  he  found  satisfactory  indications  that  the  same  veins  and  lodes 
which  traversed  said  mtented  claims  also  traversed  and  pass  imder,  through,  and  across 
said  lands  in  said  bill  of  complaint  described,  and  because  he  found  float  and  forma- 
tions and  outcroppings  sufficient  to  indicate  satisfactorily  that  such  veins  and  lodes 
pass  through,  across,  and  under  the  claim  designated  as  Ix)ne  Pine,  or  Pine  Tree,  as 
designated  upon  said  Exhibit  A.  Affiant  thereupon  located  said  claim,  and  plainly 
marked  the  boundary  thereof  upon  the  ground,  as  shown  upon  said  Exhibit  A,  anj 
posted  thereon  notices  of  such  location  and  the  description  thereof,  and  thereafter  filed 
for  record  and  caused  to  be  recorded  with  the  county  recorder  of  the  county  of  Mono, 
State  of  (California,  a  full,  true,  and  accurate  copy  of  said  location. 

And  afl[iant  says  further  that  from  his  examination  and  stud^  and  discoveries  upon 
said  Pine  Tree  or  Lone  Pine  mining  claim,  and  by  reason  of  his  knowledge,  examina- 
tion, and  study  of  the  said  Golden  Beagle,  Apex,  Paraclete,  and  Iron  Mountain  patented 
claims,  and  by  reason  of  his  information  concerning  and  his  study  and  examination 
of  said  old  Mono  placer  diggings  it  is  his  opinion  that  a  vein  or  lode  of  valuable  gold- 
bearing  rock  in  place  traverses  and  passes  through  and  under  the  length  of  said  Pine 
Tree  mining  claim;  and  affiant  says  that  sufficient  discovery  of  such  valuable  gold- 
bearing  ledge  within  and  traversing  said  mining  claim  has  been  made  by  affiant  to 
justify  a  reasonably  prudent  miner  in  the  further  expenditure  of  his  time  and  money 
in  the  hope  of  developing  a  paying  mine  thereon. 

Affiant  says  further  that  in  making  said  location  as  above  set  forth  he  acted  upon  his 
own  initiative,  and  for  the  reasons  above  set  forth,  and  not  at  the  request  or  suggestion 
of  any  other  person  whomsoever;  and  affiant  says  also  that  by  reason  and  because  of 
the  apparent,  and  to  him  evident,  mineral  character  of  other  lands  immediately  sur- 
rounding said  claim  affiant  has,  since  making  the  location  thereof  as  above  set  forth, 
urged  numerous  other  persons,  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  make  mining  loca- 
tions of  the  land  immediately  surrounding  said  claim;  among  such  persons  are  J.  P. 
Gardiner,  James  S.  Cain,  A.  F.  Dieter,  and  probably  others  not  now  remembered  by 
affiant. 

Francis  Burke. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  September,  1910. 
[seal.]  a.  Lazard, 

Notary  Puhlic  in  and  for  the  County  of  Mono^  State  of  California. 


Defendant's  Exhibit  K. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corpora- 
tion, defendant.    Affidavit  in  response  to  order  to  show  cause. 

United  States  op  America, 

Northern  District  of  California,  County  of  Mono,  M.- 
John P.  Hammond,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Affiant  is  a  resident 
of  Mono  Lake,  Mono  County,  Cal.,  and  not  a  party  to  nor  interested  in  the  above- 
entitled  suit. 

Affiant  has  been  a  practical  miner  in  and  around  Mono  County  since  1877^  and  is, 
and  for  many  years  last  past  has  been,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  mining  industry 
and  mineral  deposits  and  the  development  thereof  in  and  around  Bodie  and  I^ke 
Luudy  and  Mono  Lake,  and  the  territory  between  those  places  in  Mono  County,  Cal., 
and  particularly  with  the  lands  described  in  the  bill  of  complaint  in  the  above-entitled 
suit;  and  affiant  says  that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  by  reason  of  having  many  times 
prospected  and  examined  the  same  and  other  lauds  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Affiant  says  that  about  the  year  1880  and  from  then  until  about  the  year  1883  he 
located,  prospected,  mined,  and  worked  upon  several  different  parcels  of  land  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of,  and  others  forming  a  part  of,  said  lands  in  said  bill  of  complaint 
described. 
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Affiant  says  that  about  the  year  1882  he  located,  prospected,  and  mined  upon  two 
claims  covering  approximately  the  same  area  as  that  covered  by  the  mining  claims 
now  known  as  "High  Grade,"  and  "Halley,**  upon  the  said  lands  described  in  said 
bill  of  complaint. 

In  working  said  mining  claims  affiant,  about  the  year  1882  or  1883,  and  from  then 
until  about  1885  or  1886,  tunneled  under  approximately  300  feet  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  "High  Grade"  claim.  Affiant  found  valuable  deposits  of  gold  in  rock 
in  place  in  said  tunnel.  Such  deposits  as  were  assayed,  showed  assay  returns  at 
that  time  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  seven  dollars  per  ton. 

Affiant  is  familiar  with  the  mining  tunnels  and  underground  workine;s  upon  the 
"Golden  Eagle,''  **Apex,"  "Paraclete,"  and  "Iron  Mountain"  mining  claims  which 
are  now  patented,  and  which  lie  immediately  northward  of  said  lands  in  said  bill  of 
complaint  described. 

Affiant  says  that  such  tunnels  and  underground  working  have  there  been  oper- 
ated extensively  upon  three  different  levels,  and  such  workings  there  disclosed  valua- 
ble deposits  of  gola,  silver,  and  copper  in  rock  in  place;  and  affiant  says  further  that 
from  his  training  and  experience  as  a  practical  miner,  and  from  his  knowledge,  exam- 
inations, and  study  of  said  patented  claims,  and  of  said  lands  now  represented  by 
approximately  those  claims  known  as  "High  Grade,"  and  "Halley,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  affiant  one  or  more  lodes  or  veins  bearing  valuable  deposits  of  eold  extend 
from  Uie  northward  across,  through,  and  under  said  lands  in  said  bill  of  complaint 
described,  to  wit.  between  the  center  and  easterly  line  of  the  north  half  of  sec.  14,  T. 
2  N.,  R.  25  E.,  M.  D.  B.  M. 

Affiant  says  further  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  all  said  described  lands  contain  valu- 
able deposits  of  ^Id,  and  that  each  of  the  mining  locations  and  claims  now  covering 
said  lands,  to  wit,  "Lone  Pine"  (also  called  and  known  as  "Pine  Tree"),  "High 
Grade,"  "Johnnie  Con,"  "Sunlit?'  "Mattly,"  Nos.  1  to  10,  inclusive,  "Halley," 
"  WoK,"  and  "Eagle"  contains  valuable  deposits  of  gold  sufficient  to  justify  a  reason- 
ablv  prudent  miner  in  the  further  expenditure  of  his  time  and  money  in  the  hope 
of  developing  a  paying  mine. 

Affiant  says  further  that  he  has  examined  and  is  familiar  with  Exhibit  A  attached 
to  and  filed  with  the  above-named  defendant's  response  to  the  order  to  show  cause  in 
the  above-entitled  case,  and  is  thoroughly  famiUar  with  the  dotted  ditch  line  indi- 
cated on  said  Exhibit  A,  and  marked  and  designated  "Old  Goleta  power  ditch." 

Affiant  says  that  he  saw,  knew  of,  and  well  remembers  the  construction  and  use  of 
said  ditch;  that  said  ditch  was  constructed  by  the  Goleta  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 
about  the  year  1893  or  1894;  that  such  of  the  lands  crossed  by  said  ditch  as  are  de- 
scribed in  the  bill  of  complaint  in  the  above-entitled  suit  were  then,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter,  open,  unappropriated,  unreserved  public  lands  of  the  United 
States;  that  said  ditch  was  used  and  utilized  for  the  transmission  of  water  as  a  canal 
and  ditch  almost  continuously  from  about  the  year  1894  until  about  the  year  1902; 
that  during  said  time  said  ditch  was  used  continuously  and  continuously  nlled  with 
water,  which  water  was  utilized  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  iirigation,  and  for  the 

Surpoee  of  generating  power  (not  electrical  power),  for  the  mining,  milling,  and  re- 
uction  of  ores. 

J.  P.  Hammond. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  August,  1910. 
[SBAL.]  W.  H.  Smith, 

Deputy  County  Clerk  in  and  for  Mono  County  ^  Cal. 


Dependant's  ExHierr  L. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration, defendant.    Affidavit  in  response  to  order  to  show  cause. 

Unfted  States  op  America, 

Northern  District  of  Califomiaj  County  of  Mono,  M.- 
Frederick D.  Mattly,  beinc  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
Affiant  is  a  resident  of  Jordan,  Mono  County,  Cal.,  and  not  a  party  to  nor  interested 

in  the  above-entitled  suit. 
Affiant  has  been  a  practical  miner  in  and  around  Mono  County  since  1888  and  is,  and 

for  many  years  past  has  been,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  mining  industry  and  mineral 

deposits  and  the  development  thereof  in  and  around  Bodie  and  Lake  Lundy  and 
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Mono  Lake  and  the  territory  between  thoee  places  in  Mono  County,  Cal.,  and  particu- 
larly with  all  the  lands  described  in  the  bill  of  complaint  in  the  above-entitled  suit; 
and  affiant  says  that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  said  lands  and  the  lands  immedi- 
ately them  surrounding,  by  reason  of  having  many  times  prospected  and  examined 
the  same. 

Affiant  is  familiar  with  the  mining  tunnels  and  underground  workings  upon  the 
"Golden  Eagle,"  "Apex,'*  "Paraclete,"  and  "Iron  Mountain"  mining  claims  which 
are  now  patented  and  which  lie  immediately  northward  of  said  lands  in  said  bill  of 
complaint  described,  and  affiant  says  that  such  tunnels  and  underground  workings 
have  there  been  opened  and  operated  extensively  upon  three  different  levels,  and 
such  workings  there  disclosed  valuable  deposits  of  gola,  silver,  and  copper  in  rock  in 
place. 

Affiant  says  further  that  he  has  examined  and  is  familiar  with  Exhibit  A  attached 
to  and  filed  with  the  above-named  defendant's  response  to  the  order  to  show  cause 
in  the  above-entitled  suit,  and  that  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1910,  he  (affiant) 
located  claims  as  follows:  "Mattly  mining  claims  Nos.  1  to  10,  inclusive,  as  shown  upon 
said  Exhibit  A,  and  upon  said  day  plainly  marked  the  boundaries  of  each  of  said 
claims  upon  the  ground  and  posted  thereon  and  upon  each  thereof  notices  of  such 
location  and  the  description  thereof,  and  within  five  days  thereafter  filed  for  record 
and  caused  to  be  recoraed  with  the  county  recorder  of  tne  county  of  Mono,  State  of 
('alifornia,  full,  true,  and  accurate  copies  of  each  and  all  said  locations. 

Affiant  says  that  prior  to  the  making  of  said  locations  he  prospected  and  examined 
all  said  lana,  and  that  said  locations  were  made  because  of  the  fact  that  affiant  found 
and  discovered  upon  such  locations  float  and  other  evidences  of  mineral,  of  valuable 
deposits  of  gold  in  place  sufficient  to  justify  a  reasonably  prudent  miner  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  his  time  and  money  thereon  in  the  hope  of  developing  thereon  and  upon  each 
thereof  a  paying  mine. 

And  affiant  says  further  that  from  his  training  and  experience  as  a  practical  miner, 
and  from  his  examination  and  study  and  discoveries  upon  all  said  mining  locations, 
and  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  and  study  of  the  said  "Golden  Eagle,  "Apex," 
"Paraclete,"  and  "Iron  Mountain "  patented  claims,  and  by  reason  of  his  prospecting, 
study,  and  examination  of  the  "Hallev,"  "Wolf,"  "Eagle,"  "Lone  Pine"  (also  des- 
ignated and  known  as  "Pine  Tree"),  ^'High  Grade,"  "Johnnie  Con,"  and  "Sunlit" 
mining  claims  as  designated  upon  Exhibit  A,  and  by  reason  of  his  knowledge,  study, 
prospecting,  and  examination  of  the  formation  and  mineral  evidences  and  mining 
operations  m  and  around  said  territory  affiant  is  of  the  opinion  that  one  or  more  lodes, 
or  veins,  bearing  valuable  deposits  of  gold  in  place  passes  across,  through,  and  under 
all  said  claims;  and  affiant  is  fiu'ther  of  the  opinion  that  all  said  claims  contain  \'aluable 
depo.^its  of  gold  in  ample  quantities  and  quality  to  justify  a  reasonably  prudent  miner 
in  the  expenditure  of  nis  time  and  money  upon  each  thereof  in  the  hope  of  developing 
a  paying  mine  thereon. 

Affiant  says  further  that  in  making  each  and  every  of  the  locations  made  by  him  ae 
above  set  forth  he  acted  upon  his  own  initiative  for  the  reasons  above  set  forth  and 
not  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of  any  other  person  whomsoever. 

Affiant  says  further  that  he  has  thoroughly  examined  the  dotted  ditch  line  indicated 
upon  said  Exhibit  A  and  marked  and  designated  '  *  Old  Goleta  Power  Ditch  " ;  and  affiant 
says  that  he  saw,  knew  of,  and  well  remembers  the  construction  and  use  of  said  ditch; 
that  said  ditch  was  constructed  by  the  Goleta  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  about  the  year 
1893  or  1894;  that  such  of  the  lands  crosi^ed  by  said  ditch  as  are  described  in  the  bill 
of  complaint  in  the  above-entitled  suit  were  then,  and  were  for  many  years  thereafter, 
open,  unappropriated,  unreserved  public  lands  of  the  United  States;  that  said  ditch 
was  used  and  utilized  for  the  transmission  of  water  as  a  canal  and  ditch  almost  con- 
tinuously from  about  the  year  1894  until  about  the  year  1902  or  1903;  that  during  said 
time  said  ditch  was  used  continuously  and  was  continuously  filled  with  water,  which 
water  was  utilized  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  irri^tion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  gen- 
erating power  (not  electrical  power),  and  for  mining,  milling,  and  the  reduction  of 
ores. 

Frederick  D.  Mattly. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  August,  1910. 

[seal.]  W.  H.  Smith, 

Deputy  County  Clerk  in  and  for  the  County  of  Mono,  State  of  California. 
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Defendant's  Exhibit  M. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Company,  a 
corporation,  defendant.    Affidavit  in  response  to  order  to  show  cause. 

United  States  op  America, 

Northern  District  of  California^  County  of  Mono^  ss: 

John  A.  Conway,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Affiant  is,  and  for  many  years  last  past  has  been,  a  resident  of  Jordan,  Mono  County, 
Cal.;  and  has  been  for  many  years  interested  in  mining  at  various  places  in  Mono 
County.  Affiant  is  generally  familiar  with  the  mineral  deposits  in  ana  around  Bodie, 
Cal.,  and  Mono  Lake,  Cal.,  and  places  between  those  two  points  in  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Affiant  has  examined  and  is  familiar  with  Exhibit  A,  which  is  attached  to  and  filed 
with  the  above-named  defendant's  response  to  the  order  to  show  cause  in  the  above- 
entitled  suit.  Affiant  is  the  same  person  who  in  May,  1910,  located  upon  the  ground 
in  accordance  with  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  the  mining  claims  * 'Johnnie 
Con,"  "Wolf,"  "Eagle,"  and  "Sunlit,"  as  shown  upon  said  Exhibit  A.  Affiant  says 
that  he  located  each  and  all  of  said  claims  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  and  not  for  tne 
use  or  benefit  of  any  other  party  or  person  whomsoever. 

Affiant  has  since,  long  prior  to  the  making  of  said  locations,  known  of  the  mineral 
claims  and  working  to  the  northward  of  said  four  claims,  as  shown  upon  said  Exhibit 
A,  and  has  also  known  of  the  old  "Mono  placer  diggings,"  and  of  the  placer  ground 
designated  as  "Mono  Lake  Hydraulic,"  as  shown  upon  said  Exhibit  A,  and  has  long 
known  of  and  considered  all  of  said  lands  embraced  within  said  four  claims  as  being 
mineral  in  character,  and  affiant  says  that  from  his  knowledge  and  examinations  of 
said  claims  and  of  the  claims  lying  northward  therefrom  affiant  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  veins  and  lodes  which  traverse  the  "Golden  Eagle,"  "Apex,"  "Paraclete,"  and 
**Iron  Mountain"  patented  mining  claims  traverse  the  "Wolf,"  "Eagle,"  "Johnnie 
Con,"  and  "Sunlit,"  and  that  the  general  trend  and  contour  thereof  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  trend  and  contour  of  the  hillside  running  northerly  and  southerly 
across  said  four  claims. 

Affiant  says  that  the  examinations  which  prior  to  the  making  of  said  four  locations 
he  made  and  caused  to  be  made  upon  said  claims,  and  the  discoveries  and  evidences 
of  mineral  deposits  resulting  therefrom,  were  sufficient  tp  indicate  that  each  of  said 
claims  is  traversed  by  one  or  more  veins  or  lodes  of  gold — bearing  rock  in  place,  and 
sufficient  to  justify  a  reasonably  prudent  miner  in  9ie  expenditure  of  his  time  and 
money  in  the  hope  of  developing  thereon  a  paying  mine.  Said  locations  were  made 
as  follows:  The  boundaries  of  each  of  said  claims  were  plainly  marked  upon  the  ground 
as  indicated  upon  said  Exhibit  A;  notices  of  the  location  of  each  of  said  claims  were 
posted  thereon;  and  within  30  davs  thereafter  a  full,  true,  and  accurate  copy  of  each 
of  said  notices  of  location  was  filed  for  record  and  caused  to  be  recorded  with  the 
county  recorder  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Affiant  says  that  prior  to  making  said  locations  he  several  times  discussed  the  matter 
of  making  the  same  with  other  persons,  who  recommended  the  ad\dsability  of  so  doing, 
but  that  said  locations  were  not  made  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  such  persons. 

John  A.  Conway. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  September,  1910. 

[seal.]  a.  Lazard, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Mono,  State  of  California. 


Defendant's  Exhibit  U. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
•  fomia.    United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration, defendant.    Affidavit  in  response  to  order  to  show  cause. 

United  States  op  America, 

'Northern  District  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco ,  M.- 
Richard T.  Pierce,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
Aflfiant  is  and  since  1879  has  been  a  resident  of  Lundy  Lake,  Mono  County,  Cal., 

and  is  not  a  party  of  or  interested  in  the  above-entitled  suit. 
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Afl^nt  is  an  experienced,  practical  miner,  having  ever  since  1894  been  superin- 
tendent in  actual  charge  of  the  operations  of  the  Jackson  and  Lake  View  and  Crystal 
Lake  Gold  Mining  Co.,  which  company  has  during  said  time  been  extensively  operat- 
ing in  valuable  deposits  at  said  Lundy  Lake.  Affiant  is  also  familiar  with  the  mineral 
deposits  and  with  the  development  thereof  in  and  around  the  lands  described  in  the 
biO  of  complaint  in  the  above-entitled  suit.  Affiant  has  examined  and  is  familiar 
with  Exhibit  A,  attached  to  and  filed  with  the  above-named  defendant's  response  to 
the  order  to  show  cause  in  the  above-entitled  suit. 

Affiant  is  also  familiar  with  the  extensive  mining  operations  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  tunnels  and  underground  workings  upon  three  different  levels 
on  the  patented  claims,  **Golden  Eagle,"  "Apex,"  "Paraclete,"  and  "Iron  Moun- 
tain," designated  on  said  Exhibit  A  and  lying  immediately  northerly  of  said  described 
lands,  and  affiant  is  familiar  with  the  formation  and  development  work  in  said  patented 
claims.  Affiant  says  that  said  workings  disclosed  very  valuable  vein  or  lode  deposits 
bearing  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  following  generally  the  trend  of  the  lineal  bound- 
aries 01  said  patented  claims  and  pitching  easterly;  sucli  tunnels  and  workings  running 
in  a  westerly  direction  into  said  patented  claims  cut  the  hanging  wall  of  said  vein 
deposits  and  extended  westerly  more  than  160  feet.  All  of  such  tunnels  and  work- 
ings were  run  westerly  through  valuable  gold,  silver,  and  copper  bearing  vein  matter, 
but  did  not  reach  as  far  as  the  foot  wall  of  said  vein  deposits,  and  affiant  says  that  from 
his  knowledge  and  examination  of  said  workings  and  of  the  country  lying  immediately 
westerly  therefrom,  affiant  is  of  the  opinion  that  said  vein  extends  as  tar  westerly  as 
the  westerly  line  of  claim  "Mattly  No.  9,"  if  not  farther,  and  that  the  foot  wall  thereof 
is  located  as  far  west  as  said  west  line  of  "  Mattly  No.  9, "  if  not  farther. 

Affiant  is  also  familiar  with  the  "  Hammond  Tunnel, "  which  lias  been  run  a  distance 
of  300  feet  northerly  and  underground  from  near  the  south  end  of  the  claim  "Hi^h 
Grade,"  and  says  that  such  tunnel  disc  loses  \'aluable  and  distinctly  marked  vein 
matter,  bearing  the  minerals  above  named,  evidently  being  a  continuation  of  the  vein 
deposits  disclosed  within  the  patented  claims  above  named,  and  affiant  says  that  it 
is  his  opinion,  as  a  practical  miner  and  from  his  knowledge  and  examination  of  the  terri- 
tory involved,  that  if  the  westerly  or  foot  wall  of  such  vein  deposit  should  be  found  and 
located  near  the  easterly  line  of  the  claim  marked  "  Lone  Pine,"  upon  said  Exhibit  A, 
that  then  the  easterly  or  hanging  wall  of  said  vein,  on  account  of  the  well-known  width 
and  dip  of  the  vein,  would  be  found  underneath  the  surface  at  or  within  the  limits 
of  the  claim  "Sunlight,"  or  in  other  words,  following  the  general  contour  of  the  hill 
slope  southerly  from  the  pomt  where  such  hanging  wall  was  located  upon  said  patented 
claims.  And  affiant  says  further  that  his  conclusion  in  this  respect  is  fortified  and 
enforced  by  mineral  float  and  other  vein  matter  found  upon  the  surface  and  evidencing 
the  existence  of  said  vein  matter  at  the  southeasterly  point  of  the  hill,  which  slopes 
southerly  and  easterly  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  14, 
shown  upon  said  Exhibit  A,  and  is  enforced  further  by  the  fact  that  as  said  vein 
extends  southerly  it  trends  or  strikes  further  easterly  and  tends  to  reach  or  extend 
further  down  along  the  easterly  slope  of  the  range  of  bills  which  it  follows. 

Affiant  says  also  that  said  range  of  hills  is  broken  or  cut  by  Mill  Creek,  as  shown  upon 
said  Exhibit  A,  and  that  said  Slill  Creek,  in  its  process  of  cutting  said  range  of  hills, 
has  deposited  a  large  amount  of  eroded  matter  ui>on  the  ground  indicated  as  "Mono 
Lake  Hydraulic"  upon  said  Exhibit  A,  and  that  said  Mono  Lake  hydraulic  lands  have, 
to  the  knowledge  of  affiant,  been  reported  by  well-known  mining  experts  to  contain 
valuable  and  rich  gold  placer  deposits.  These  placer  deposits  must  oe  the  result  in 
a  lar^e  part  of  the  action  of  the  water  of  Mill  Creek  cutting  through,  breaking  and 
•roding  away  the  vein  matter  of  the  lode  or  vein  which  runs  through  the  claims  "  Lone 
Pine,     "High  Grade,"  "Johnny  Con,"  and  "Sunlight,"  as  outhned  above. 

Richard  T.  Pierce. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  September,  1910. 

[seal.]  Ceda  de  Zaldo, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 

State  of  California. 
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Dependant's  Exhibit  Q. 

In  the  Circuit  Courtof  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  California. 
United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corporation,  defend- 
ant.   Affidavit  in  response  to  order  to  show  cause. 

United  States  of  America, 

Northern  district  of  California^  County  of  Mono,  ss: 

William  H.  Smith,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Affiant  is  the  duly 
appointed,  qualified,  and  acting  deputy  county  clerk  of  Mono  County,  Cal.,  is  not  a 
party  to,  nor  interested  in  the  above-entitled  suit. 

Affiant  is  an  experienced  and  competent  practical  miner,  and  for  more  than  12  years 
prior  to  1910  has  been  the  acting  superintendent  and  secretary,  and  (under  the  super- 
intendent) in  actual  chai^ge,  direction,  and  control  of  the  Crystal  Lake  gold  mine  near 
Lundy  Lake,  Mono  County,  Cal. 

Affiant  is,  and  for  many  years  last  past  has  been,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  min- 
ing industrv  and  mineral  deposits  and  the  developments  diereof ,  in  and  around  Bodie, 
and  Lake  Lundy,  and  the  territory  between  those  places  in  Mono  Coimty,  Cal.,  and 
particularly  with  the  lands  described  in  the  bill  of  complaint  in  the  above-entitled  suit; 
and  affiant  says  that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  said  last-mentioned  lands,  having 
many  times  examined  said  lands;  and  afiiant  says  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  all  said  lands 
contain  valuable  deposits  of  mineral,  to  wit,  gold,  and  that  each  of  the  mining  locations 
and  claims  covering  said  lands,  to  wit,  "Ix)ne  Pine"  (also  called  and  known  as  "Pine 
Tree"),  "Hi^  Grade,"  "Johnnie  Con,"  "Sunlit,"  "Mattly,"  Nos.  1  to  10,  inclusive, 
"Halley,"  "Wolf,"  and  "Eagle."  contains  valuable  deposits  of  gold  in  ample  cjuanti- 
ties  and  qualities  to  justify  a  reasonably  prudent  miner  in  the  further  expenditure  of 
his  time  and  money  m  the  hope  of  developing  a  paving  mine. 

W.  H.  Smith. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  September,  1910. 
[seal.]  Geo.  Delury, 

County  Clerk,  Mono  County,  Cal. 


Defendant's  Exhibft  R. 

In  the  Circuit  Courtof  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  California. 
United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corporation, 
defendant.    Affidavit  in  response  to  order  to  show  cause. 

United  States  of  America, 

Northern  district  of  California,  County  of  Mono,  ss: 

Abner  A.  Travis,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Affiant  is  a  resident  of  Lake  Lundy,  Mono  County,  Cal.,  is  not  a  party  to,  nor  inter- 
ested in  the  above-entitled  suit. 

Affiant  has  been  a  practical  miner  in  and  around  Mono  County  for  30  years  last  past, 
and  as  such  has  held  practically  every  position  from  laborer  to  foreman  and  superin- 
tendent, both  of  gold  mining  and  milling. 

Affiant  is  and  for  many  years  last  past  has  been  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  mining 
industry  and  mineral  deposits  and  the  development  thereof  in  and  around  Bodie 
and  Lake  Lundy,  and  the  territory  between  those  places  in  Mono  County, 
Cal.,  and  particularly  with  the  lands  described  in  the  bill  of  complaint  in  Uie 
above-entitled  suit;  and  affiant  says  that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  from  general 
observation  and  examinations  and  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  general  mineral 
development  in  that  immediate  locality  with  all  said  last-mentioned  lands;  and 
affiant  says  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  all  said  lands  contain  valuable  deposits  of  mineral 
in  place,  to  wit,  gold,  and  that  each  of  the  mining  locations  and  claims  covering  said 
lands,  to  wit,  "Lone  Pine"  (also  called  and  known  as  "Pine  Tree"),  "High  Grade," 
''Johnnie  Con,"  "Sunlit,"  "Mattly,"  Nos.  1  to  10,  inclusive,  "Halley,"  "Wolf,"  and 
"Eagle,"  contains  valuable  deposits  of  gold  in  ample  quantities  and  qualities  to 
justn^  a  reasonably  prudent  miner  in  the  further  expenditure  of  his  time  and  money 
in  the  hope  of  developing  a  paying  mine. 

Affiant  says  further  that  aU  said  lands,  or  at  any  rate,  lands  of  like  same  character 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof,  have  from  time  to  cime  for  years  past  been 
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located  and  prospected,  and  that  all  said  lands  have 
commonly  reputed  and  considered  as  valuable  mineral  lan< 


located  and  prospected,  and  that  all  said  lands  have  among  practical  miners  been 

ids. 


Abner  a.  Travis. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3l8t  day  of  August,  1910. 
[seal.]  W.  H.  Smith, 

Deputy  County  Clerk  in  and  for  Mono  County^  Cal. 


Defendant's  Exhibit  S. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  Califor- 
nia. United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corporation, 
defendant.    Affidavit  in  response  to  order  to  show  cause. 

United  States  op  America, 

Northern  District  of  Califomiaj  County  of  Mono^  ss: 

Bertrand  Deleray,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Afliant  is  a  practical  and  experienced  miner,  having  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  mining  and  in  the  examination  and  development  of  mining  properties  for 
more  than  30  years  last  past,  having  been  thus  engagecl  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  in 
the  States  of  Nevada  and  California,  and  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  during  the  last 
15  years  affiant  has  been  acting  as  superintendent  in  charge  of  mining  operations. 
Affiant  is  now  superintendent  and  in  charge  of  the  Southern  Consolidated  mines,  at 
Bodie,  Cal.,  and  the  Cain  Consolidated  mines,  at  Aurora,  Nev.,  and  now  resides  at 
Bodie,  Mono  County,  Cal.  , 

Affiant  has  examined  and  is  familiar  with  Exhibit  A,  attached  to  and  filed  with  the 
above-named  defendant's  response  to  the  order  to  show  cause  in  the  above-entitled 
suit.  On  the  afternoon  of  August  31,  1910,  at  request  of  Mr.  James  S.  Cain,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  above-named  defendant  company,  affiant  made  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  mineral  deposits  occurring  and  exposed  along  the  wood-stave  pipe  line,  and  pres- 
sure pipe  line  extending  across  the  '*Lone  Pine"  (also  known  as  ''Pine  Tree"),  '*Hi^h 
Grade,  *  "Johnnie  Con,"  "Wolf,"  and  "Eagle"  mining  claims,  as  rfiown  upon  said 
Exhibit  A. 

Affiant  also  made  a  superficial  examination  of  the  old  Hammond  tunnel,  situated  near 
the  southwest  comer  of  "High  Grade "  claim,  as  shown  upon  said  Exhibit  A.  Affiant 
was  unable  by  reason  of  lack  of  time  to  make  any  satisfactory  examinations  as  to  evi- 
dences of  veins  or  lodes  upon  the  surrounding  territory,  and  likewise  was  imable  to 
make  any  examination  of  the  surface  indications  as  to  any  outcroppings  or  evidences 
of  veins  or  lodes,  except  as  above  stated ,  namely,  the  examination  at  the  Hammond 
tunnel  and  the  examinations  in  the  pipe  line  which  has  been  dug  and  excavated  as 
above  mentioned.  The  results  of  affiant's  examinations  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows: 

Commencing  at  the  p)oint  where  said  pip>e-line  ditch  crosses  the  west  line  of  the  claim 
"Lone  Pine,"  and  working  easterly  I  found  between  five  £md  six  hundred  feet  to  be 
covered  by  granite.  From  there  on  I  found  a  well-defined,  heavy  mineralized  zone, 
fully  318  feet  wide;  this  mineralized  zone  is  composed  principally  of  quartz,  trap,  ana 
porphyry;  the  samples  taken  here,  as  well  as  those  taken  at  the  Hammond  tunnel, 
carried  silver,  traces  of  gold,  and  copper.  The  Hammond  tunnel  is  also  clearly  within 
a  mineralized  zone,  ana  evidently  within  the  same  zone  referred  to  above.  'Hiis  zone 
evidently  extends  northerly  and  southerly.  In  tliis  connection  will  say  that  the  lands 
within  sections  11  and  14  covered  by  mining  claims,  as  shown  upon  Exhibit  A,  lie 
along  a  ridge  or  series  of  hills,  which  break  off  abruptly  to  the  east  and  south  and  which 
on  the  east  and  south  are  surrounded  by  low-lying  valleys  drained  by  Mill  Creek. 

From  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  mineralized  zone  above  referred  to  I  worked 
easterly  and  northeasterly  along  said  pipe-line  ditch  to  the  northeast  comer  of  sec- 
tion 14,  which  is  also  the  northeast  comer  of  the  claim  "Eagle.**  However,  over  this 
entire  distance  I  found  the  natural  formation  to  be  covered  by  an  overburden  or 
slide,  so  that  no  satisfactory  examination  could  be  made  during  tie  short  time  at  my 
disposal.  The  ditch  line  over  this  distance  I  found  to  be  cut  and  excavated  entirely 
through  this  overburden  or  slide  material,  and  I  was  unable  to  make  any  determina- 
tion as  to  character  of  the  natural  formation  undemeath.  However,  the  placer  de- 
posits indicated  upon  said  Exhibit  A  as  **Mono  Lake  Hydraulic**  must  have  derived 
their  gold  by  the  erosion  from  the  mineral  deposits  situated  within  the  northeast 
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<liiarter  of  section  14.  as  shown  upon  Exhibit  A.  and  the  mineralized  territory  lying 
immediately  northerly  and  northwesterly  therefrom.    The  "Mono  Lake  Hydraulic 
placer  deposits  have  been  experted  from  time  to  time.    I  have  examined  a  recent 
report  on  these  placer  deposits  made  by  Mr.  Hobson,  mining  engineer.    Mr.  Hobson's 
report  claims  that  these  deposits  carry  several  million  dollara  in  free  placer  gold. 

Bertrand  Delerat. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  September,  1910. 
[seal.]  a.  Lazard, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Mono,  State  of  California. 


Defendant's  ExniBrr  T. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  California. 
United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  El(ectric  Co.,  a  corporation, 
defendant.    Affidavit  in  response  to  order  to  show  cause. 

United  States  op  America, 

Northern  District  of  California^ 

City  and  County  of  San  FranciscOy  ss: 

Stephen  Roberts,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Affiant  is  a  resident  of  Berkeley,  Alameda  County,  Cal.,  and  is  not  a  party  of  or 
interested  in  the  above-entitled  suit. 

Affiant  is  an  experienced,  practical  miner,  having  been  engaged  therein  for  51 
years,  and  during  most  of  the  time  since  1886  has  been  jpresident  and  in  actual  charge 
of  the  operations  of  the  Goleta  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  and  its  preceding  corpora- 
tions in  mterest  in  the  same  mining  properties.  Saia  corporations  have  during  said 
time  been  extensively  operating  in  valuable  vein  deposits,  bearing  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  in  the  vicinity  oi,  and  affiant  is  therefore  familiar  with  the  mineral  deposits 
and  with  the  development  thereof  in  and  around,  the  lands  described  in  the  bill  of 
complaint  in  the  above-entitled  suit.  Affiant  has  examined  and  is  familiar  with 
Exhibit  A,  attached  to  and  filed  with  the  above-named  defendant's  response  to  the 
order  to  show  cause  in  the  above-entitled  case. 

Affiant  was  in  actual  charge  of  extensive  mining  operations  which  were  by  said 
Goleta  Consondated  Mining  Co.  carried  on  by  means  of  tunnels  and  underground 
workings  upon  three  different  levels  on  the  patented  claims,  "Golden  Eagle, "  "  Apex. " 
"Paraclete,"  and  "Iron  Mountain,"  designated  on  said  Exhibit  A  and  lying  immedi- 
ately northerly  of  said  described  lands,  and  affiant  is  familiar  with  the  formation  and 
development  work  in  said  patented  claims;  affiant  says  that  said  workings  disclosed 
very  valuable  vein  or  lode  deposits  bearing  gold,  silver,  and  copper  and  following 
generally  the  trend  of  the  linear  boundaries  of  said  patented  claims  and  pitching  east- 
erly; such  tunnels  and  workings  running  in  a.  westerly  direction  into  said  patented 
claims  cut  the  hanging  wall  of  said  vein  deposits  and  extended  westerly  more  than 
160  feet.  All  of  such  tunnels  and  workings  were  run  westerlv  through  valuable  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  bearing  vein  matter,  but  did  not  reach  as  &r  as  the  footwall  of  said 
vein  deposits,  and  afi^ant  says  that  from  his  knowledge  and  examination  of  said  work- 
ings ana  of  the  coimtry  lying  immediately  westerly  therefrom  affiant  is  confidently 
of  the  opinion  that  said  vein  extends  as  far  westerly  as  the  westerly  line  of  claim 
"Mattly  No.  9,"  if  not  farther,  and  that  the  footwall  thereof  is  located  as  far  west  as 
said  west  line  of  "Mattly  No.  9,"  if  not  farther. 

AfiSant  is  also  familiar  with  the  "Hammond  Tunnel,"  which  has  been  run  a  distance 
of  300  feet  northerly  and  underground  from  near  the  south  end  of  the  claim,  "High 
Grade,"  and  says  that  such  tunnel  discloses  valuable  and  distinctly  marked  vein 
matter,  bearing  the  minerals  above  named,  evidently  being  a  continuation  of  the  vein 
deposits  disclosed  within  the  patented  claims  above  named,  and  affiant  says  that  it  is 
his  opinion,  as  a  practical  and  experienced  miner  and  from  his  knowledge  and  exami- 
nation of  the  territory  involved,  that  if  the  westerly  or  footwall  of  such  vein  deposit 
should  be  found  and  located  near  the  easterly  line  of  the  claim  marked  "Lone  Pme" 
upon  said  Exhibit  A,  that  then  the  easterly  or  hanging  wall  of  said  vein,  on  account 
01  the  well-known  width  and  dip  of  the  vein,  would  be  found  underneath  the  surface 
at  the  eastern  line  or  within  the  limits  of  the  claim  "Sunlight,"  or,  in  other  words, 
following  the  general  contour  of  the  hill  slope  southerly  from  the  jwint  where  such 
hanging  wall  was  located  upon  said  patented  claims.    And  affiant  says  further  that  his 
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conclusion  in  this  respect  is  fortified  and  enforced  b>^  mineral  float  and  other  vein 
matter  found  upon  and  near  the  surface,  and  evidencing  the  existence  of  said  vein 
matter  at  the  southeasterly  point  of  the  hiJl  which  slopes  southerly  and  easterly  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  14,  shown  upon  said  Exhibit  A,  and 
is  enforced  further  by  the  fact  that  as  said  vein  extends  soutiierly  it  trends  or  strikes 
farther  easterly  and  tends  to  reach  or  extend  farther  down  along  the  easterly  slope  of 
the  range  of  hills  which  it  follows.  And  afl&ant  says  that  said  vein  or  lode  within  the 
said  four  patented  mining  claims  was  found  to  contain  and  produced  several  hundred  • 
pound  blocks  or  chunks  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  rock  of  the  value  of  |39  and  over  in 
gold  and  silver,  the  same  averaging  40  ounces  of  su ver  and  |19  in  gold  per  ton,  and  that 
within  said  lode  or  ledge  were  found  very  many  rich  leads  and  stringers  of  very  valuable 
ore.  These  leads  or  stringers,  running  as  high  as  25  feet  in  width  where  the  values 
would  equal  or  exceed  $2.50  in  gold  and  40  ounces  in  silver  per  ton.  And  affiant 
says  Uiat  it  is  his  opinion  that  with  modem  improved  economical  methods  of  mining 
and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and  of  cheap  power  said  vein  to  approximately,  0 
not  Quite,  its  entire  width  and  to  its  entire  length  southerly  through  tne  said  lands  in 
said  Dill  described  could  be  worked  and  mined  at  substantial  profits. 

Affiant  says  also  that  said  range  of  hills  is  broken  or  cut  by  Mill  Creek,  as  shown  upon 
said  Exhibit  A,  and  that  said  Nlill  Creek  in  its  process  of  cutting  said  range  of  hills  naa 
deposited  a  large  amount  of  eroded  matter  upon  the  ground  indicated  as  **Mono  Lake 
Hydraulic"  upon  said  Exhibit  A,  and  that  said  Mono  Lake  Hydraulic  lands  have,  to 
the  knowledge  of  affiant,  been  reported  by  well-known  minmg  experts  to  contain 
valuable  and  rich  gold  placer  deposits.  These  placer  deposits  must  be  the  result  in  a 
lai^e  part  of  the  action  of  the  water  of  Mill  Creek  cutting  tnrough,  breaking  and  eroding 
awa^-  the  vein  matter  of  the  lode  or  vein  which  runs  through  the  claims,  '^Lone  Pine, 
**High  Grade,"  Johnny  Con,"  and  ** Sunlight,"  as  outlined  above. 

Affiant  says  that  he  was  president  and  in  charge  of  and  well  remembers  the  construc- 
tion and  use  with  the  ditch  line  designated  on  said  Exhibit  A  and  marked  **01d  Goleta 
Power  Ditch  ";  said  ditch  was  constructed  by  the  said  Goleta  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 
about  the  year  1894;  that  such  of  the  lands  rrossed  by  said  ditch  as  are  described  in  the 
bill  of  complaint  in  the  above-entitled  suit  were  then  and  for  many  years  thereafter 
open,  unappropriated,  unreserved  public  lands  of  the  United  States;  that  said  ditch 
was  used  and  utilized  for  the  conduction  of  water  to  the  extent  of  800  miner's  inches, 
owned  and  used  by  said  company;  said  ditch  was  used  thus  almost  continuously  for  the 
period  of  8  or  10  years;  that  during  said  time  said  ditch  was  thus  used  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation,  and  for  purposes  of  direct  Ti'Bter  power  for  mining,  milling,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  ores.  The  use  or  said  ditch  was  temporarily  discontinued  on  account  of  fre- 
quent breakage  therein,  through  freezing  and  otherwise,  but  said  ditch  was  never,  nor 
was  the  right  of  way  and  easement  therefor,  abandoned  by  the  said  Gt)leta  (Consoli- 
dated Mining  Co. 

Stephen  Roberts. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  September,  1910. 
[seal.]  CsnA  DE  Zaldo, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  FrandscOy 

State  of  California. 


Defendant's  Exhibit  U. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corpOTa- 
tion,  defendant.    Affidavit  in  response  to  order  to  show  cause. 

United  States  op  America, 

Northern  District  of  California , 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

Richard  T.  Pierce,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Affiant  is  and  since  1879  nas  been  a  resident  of  Lundy  Lake,  Mono  County,  Cal.,  and 
is  not  a  party  of  or  interested  in  the  above-entitled  suit. 

Affiant  is  an  experienced,  practical  miner,  having  ever  since  1894,  been  superin- 
tendent in  actual  charge  of  the  operations  of  the  Jackson  and  Lake  View  and  Crystal 
Lake  Gold  Mining  Co.,  which  company  has  during  said  time  been  extensively  oper- 
ating in  valuable  deposits  at  said  Lundy  Lake.  Affiant  is  also  familiar  witii  the  min- 
eral deposits  and  with  the  development  thereof  in  and  around  the  lands  described  in 
the  bill  of  complaint  in  the  above-entitled  suit.    Affiant  has  examined  and  is  familiar 
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with  Exhibit  A,  attached  to  and  filed  with  the  above-named  defendant's  response  to 
the  Older  to  rfiow  cauae  in  the  above-entitled  suit. 

^  Affiant  is  also  familiar  with  the  extensive  mining  operations  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  tunnels  and  underground  workings  upon  three  different  levels  on 
the  patented  claims,  "Golden  Eagle,"  "Apex,"  "Paraclete,"  and  "Iron  Mountain," 
designated  on  said  Exhibit  A  and  lying  immediately  northerly  of  said  described 
lands,  and  affiant  is  familiar  with  the  formation  and  development  work  in  said  patented 
claims.  Affiant  says  that  said  workings  disclosed  very  valuable  vein  or  lode  deposits 
bearing  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  following  generally  the  trend  of  the  lineal  bound- 
aries of  said  patented  claims  ana  pitching  easteny ;  such  tunnels  and  workings  running 
in  a  westerly  direction  into  said  patented  claims  cut  the  hanging  wall  of  said  vein 
deposits  and  extended  westerly  more  than  160  feet.  All  of  such  tunnels  and  workings 
were  run  westerly  throurfi  valuable  gold,  silver,  and  copper-bearing  vein  matter,  but 
did  not  reach  as  far  as  tne  footwall  of  said  vein  deposits,  and  affiant  says  that  from 
his  knowledge  and  examination  of  said  workings  and  of  the  country  lying  immediately 
westerly  therefrom,  affiant  is  of  the  opinion  that  said  vein  extends  as  tar  westerly  as 
the  westerly  line  of  claim  "Mattlv  No.  9,"  if  not  farther,  and  that  the  footwall  thereof 
is  located  as  far  west  as  said  west  line  of  "Mattly  No.  9,"  if  not  farther. 

Affiant  is  also  familiar  with  the  "Hammond  Tunnel,"  which  has  been  run  a  distance 
of  300  feet  northerly  and  underground  from  near  the  south  end  of  the  claim  "  High 
Grade,"  and  says  that  such  tunnel  discloses  valuable  and  distinctly  marked  vein 
matter,  baaing  the  minerals  above  named,  evidently  being  a  continuation  of  the  vein 
deposits  disclosed  within  the  patented  claims  above  named,  and  affiant  says  that  it  is 
his  opinion,  as  a  practical  miner  and  &om  his  knowledge  and  examination  of  the  terri- 
tory involved,  that  if  the  westerly  or  footwall  of  such  vein  deposit  should  be  found 
and  located  near  the  easterly  line  of  the  claim  marked  "  Lone  Pine "  upon  said  Ex- 
hibit A,  that  then  the  easterly  or  hanging  wall  of  said  vein,  on  account  of  the  well- 
known  width  and  dip  of  the  vein,  would  be  found  underneath  the  surface  at  or  within 
the  limits  of  the  claim  "  Sunlight,"  or  in  other  w(»ds,  following  the  eeneral  contour  of 
the  hill  slope  southerly  from  the  point  where  such  hanging  waU  was  located  upon  said 
patented  claims.  And  affiant  says  further  that  his  conclusion  in  this  respect  is  fortified 
and  enforced  by  mineral  float  and  other  vein  matter  found  upon  the  surface  and 
evidencing  the  existence  of  said  vein  matter  at  the  southeasterly  point  of  the  hill, 
which  slopes  southerly  and  easterly  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  14,  shown  upon  said  Exhibit  A,  and  is  enforced  further  by  the  fact  that 
as  said  vein  extends  southerly  it  trends  or  strikes  farther  easterlv  and  tends  to  reach 
or  extend  farther  down  along  the  easterly  slope  of  the  range  of  hills  which  it  follows. 

Affiant  sa^s  also  that  said  range  of  hills  is  broken  or  cut  by  Mill  Creek,  as  shown  upon 
said  Exhibit  A,  and  that  said  Mill  Creek,  in  its  process  of  cutting  said  range  of  hills 
has  deposited  a  large  amount  of  eroded  matter  upon  the  c^round  indicated  as  "  Mono 
Lake  Hydraulic"  upon  said  Exhibit  A,  and  that  said  Mono  Lake  Hydraulic  lands 
have,  to  the  knowledge  of  affiant,  been  reported  by  well-known  mining  experts  to 
contain  valuable  and  rich  gold  placer  deposits.  These  placer  deposits  must  be  the 
result  in  a  large  part  of  the  action  of  the  water  of  Mill  Creek  cutting  through,  breaking, 
and  eroding  away  the  vein  matter  of  the  lode  or  vein  which  runs  through  the  claixns 
"Lone  Pine,"  "High  Grade,"  "Johnny  Con,"  and  "Sunlight,"  as  outhned  above. 
[  Richard  T.  Piercb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  September,  1910. 

[seal.]  Cbda  de  Zaldo, 

Notary  Public  in  and/or  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

State  of  California, 


Dependant's  ExraBrr  V. 

June  27,  1910. 
Board  met  in  special  session.    Present:  Supervisors  Mattly,  Creaser,  Bawden,  and 
Day.    Absent:  Rickev.    (Call  for  special  meeting  entered  in  full  on  the  minutes.) 
The  petition  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.  read  and  presented  to  the  board,  as  follows: 

To  the  honorable  Board  of  Supervisors ,  Mono  County ^  Cal.: 

Your  petitioner,  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corporation  duly  oreanized  and  existing 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  and  doing  business  in  the 
said  county  of  Mono,  would  respectfully  show  to  this  honorable  board — 

That  petitioner  is  desirous  of  constructing,  laying  out,  and  maintaining  a  public 
highway  in  said  Mono  County,  commencing  at  a  point  about  4  miles  south  of  the 
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town  of  Bodie,  and  running  in  a  southerly  direction  to  or  near  the  town  of  Lundjr, 
according  to  the  p>lan8  and  specifications  of  said  public  highway  accompanying  this 
petition,  which  said  plans  and  specifications  are  made  a  part  of  this  petition. 

That  petitioner  wul  construct  and  maintain  said  public  highway  at  its  own  cost 
and  expense  and  without  any  cost  whatever  to  said  Mono  County,  and  upon  its  com- 
pletion will  donate  the  same  to  said  Mono  County  free  of  charge  and  without  any 
incumbrance  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever. 

That  said  highway  will  be  free  to  be  used  by  said  county  or  the  traveling  public, 
and  no  tolls  of  any  kind  will  be  charged  for  use  of  the  same. 

Wherefore  your  petitioner  prays  your  honorable  body  to  permit  it  to  construct 
and  maintain  said  highway  as  aforesaid . 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Hydro  Electric  Co., 
By  J.  S.  Cain, 
Its  duly  authorized  agent  for  this  purpose. 

After  due  considoratinn  it  is  movod  by  Bawden,  seconded  by  ^^at^ly,  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  be  granted.  Ayes:  Bawden,  Mattly,  Creaser,  and  Day,  chair- 
man.    Noes:  None. 

Absent:  Rickey. 

r.  E.  Day,  Chaimian. 

Attest:  Geo.  Delury,  Clerk. 

I,  George  Delury,  oounly  rlork,  and  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  attached  foregoing 
copy  of  a  resolution  establishing  a  county  road  is  a  full,  true,  and  accurate  copy  of 
the  original  resolution  passed  by  said  l)oard  as  shown  by  the  oflicial  records  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  on  file  in  my  office 
in  said  county  and  State. 

In  witness  whereof  1  havo  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  official  .seal  of 
said  board  this  2(1  day  of  September,  1910. 

[seal.]  George  Delury, 

County  Chrk  and  ex  officio  (In-l:  of  the 
Board  of  S^iprnisors  of  the  Coiivty  of  Mono,  ^Stntr  of  Cdlifomia. 

I,  Georf^e  Delury,  county  clerk,  and  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  l><»ar(l  of  supervisors  of 
the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  ('alifornia,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  attached  foregoing 
copy  of  a  plan  of  a  county  road  is  a  full,  true,  and  accurate  copy  of  the  original  plan 
of  a  county  road,  referred  to  in  the  attaclied  certirie<l  co]>y  of  resolution  of  said  board 
establishing  said  road,  so  far  as  said  road  tDUches  or  atTects  section  14  of  township  2 
north,  of  range  25  ea,st,  M.  D.  M.,  as  shown  by  the  official  rer'ords  of  the  hoard  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  on  tile  in  my  olliee  in  said  county 
and  State. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  i^o\  my  hand  aiul  aflixed  the  f)fficial  seal  of 
said  board  this  2d  day  of  September,  1910. 

[seal.]  Geouce  Dei  try, 

Coutify  ('Icrh  and  ex  offrio  ('Irrk  of  the 
Board  nf  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Mono,  Sfnfr  of  Cnhforni/i. 


Dkfendan't's  Kxuihit  W. 

]i()AIU>    OK    Si   F'KR  VISORS, 

.]fo/<o  ( 'oi/nfy,  Cat. 

In  the  matter  of  the  a})pli(  at  ion  of  ilie  Hydro  Electric  Co.  for  a  permit,  })rivilege, 
right,  and  permission  to  en^t,  c(»nslru(t,  nuiinlain,  and  operate  uIohl',  a(r<»ss,  over, 
and  under  that  certain  })ublic-  highway  of  the  said  county  of  Mono  running  from 
Lundy  Lake  to  Uodie  Canyon,  the  maps  and  s])ecilicatioiis  of  which  highway  were 
filed  with  said  board  of  supervisors  on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1910. 

This  matter  coming  on  n'gularly  to  be  heard  at  a  regular  nn^eting  of  .said  board 
held  at  Bridgeport,  in  said  Mono  County,  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1910,  and  said 
application  having  been  dulv  considered  by  this  board, 

It  is  ordered^  That  said  llydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corporation,  duly  organized  and 
existing  and  doing  business  in  said  Mono  County,  is  hereby  authorized  and  permitted 
to  erect,  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  along,  across,  over,  and  under  said  high- 
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way  poles,  masts,  and  other  superstructures  upon  and  from  which  to  suspend  win 
and  other  appliances  for  the  transmitting  and  conducting  of  electric  current  for  Ugh 
heat,  and  power,  and  for  all  other  purposes  for  which  the  same  may  be  adapted,  an 
to  lay  anci  maintain  pipes,  flumes,  or  other  appliances  under  said  road  or  highwa 
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for  the  purpose  of  conducting  water  or  electric  current  to  be  used  in  connection  wit 
the  worldngs  of  said  corporation. 

Said  corporation  agreeing  to  and  with  said  board  that  said  poles,  niayts,  lin^ 
flumes,  pipes,  or  other  appliances  permitted  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  order  sha 
be  80  confltnicted,  conducted,  and  maintained  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  fn^f^  ai] 
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public  use  of  said  highway,  and  that  nothing  will  be  made  or  done  by  said  corpora- 
tion that  will  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  use  of  said  highway  by  the  general  public. 

Dated  August  18,  1910. 

C.  E.  Day,  Chairman. 

Attest: 

[seal.]  Geo.  Dblubt,  Clerk. 

I,  George  Delury,  county  clerk  and  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  attached  fore- 
going copy  of  a  resolution  granting  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corporation,  permission 
to  erect,  construct,  main  tarn,  and  operate  along,  across,  over,  and  under  a  highway, 
poles,  masts,  and  other  superstructures  for  the  transmitting  and  conducting  of  elec- 
tric current  for  light,  heat,  and  power,  and  for  other  purposes,  is  a  full,  true,  and 
accurate  copy  of  the  original  resolution  passed  by  said  board,  as  shown  by  the  official 
records  of  tne  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  on  file 
in  my  office  in  said  county  and  State. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  official  seal  of 
said  board  this  2d  day  of  September,  1910. 

[seal.]  George  Delury, 

County  Clerk  and  ex  offixno  Clerk  Board  of  Supervisors^ 

County  of  Mono^  State  of  California. 


Dependant's  Exmeir  X. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northeni  District  of 
California.  United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration, defendant.  Affidavit  of  A.  B.  Burt  in  support  of  modification  of  tempo- 
rary restraining  order. 

United  States  op  America, 

Northern  District  of  California  ^  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  j  ss: 

A.  B.  Burt,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Affiant  is  the  assistant  manager  of  the  pipe  department  of  the  Redwood  Manufac- 
turers' Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  as  such  has  had  charge  of  and  is  familiar  with 
the  construction  and  laying  of  the  wood  stAve  pipe-line  of  the  project  of  the  defendant 
company  in  the  above-entitled  suit.  Affiant's  company  is  under  contract  to  construct 
and  lay  said  pipe,  and  has  a  crew  of  30  men  now  at  work  thereon,  of  whom  approxi- 
mately one-tnird  are  skilled  and  two-thirds  are  unskilled  workmen. 

Two  miles  of  such  pipe  are  already  laid,  all  across  patented  land,  and  800  feet  and 
more  across  the  unpatented  mining  claims  described  in  the  bill  of  complaint  in  the 
above-entitled  suit,  and  the  material  for  the  remaining  distance  is  scattered  upon 
the  ground  and  exposed  to  sun  and  weather.  No  more  work  can  be  done  without 
modification  of  the  restraining  order  in  said  suit.  Afl^nt  is  now  holding  said  crew 
of  men  upon  the  ground  awaiting  action  of  the  court  at  an  actual  expense,  damage, 
and  loss  of  $100  per  dav.  Furthermore,  said  material  scattered  upon  the  ground  will 
in  less  than  one  week  become  so  badly  warped  and  twisted  by  reason  of  the  sun  and 
excessive  dry  atmosphere  upon  the  desert,  where  it  is  situated,  that  a  large  portion 
of  it  can  not  be  used.  The  loss  and  damage  from  this  source  will  be  at  least  $500. 
Furthermore,  the  800  or  more  feet  laid  upon  unpatented  claims  can  not  be  filled  with 
water  until  bulkheads  or  the  remaining  portion  is  constructed,  and  unless  such  pipe 
is  filled  with  water  within  10  days  it  will  be  so  badly  damaged  as  to  require  entire 
reconstruction  and  in  large  part  replacement,  with  an  actual  loss  and  damage  of  at 
least  $1,500.  Furthermore,  if  said  crew  of  men  can  not  be  kept  employed  and  kept 
together  the  dispersement  of  said  crew  and  the  cost  of  reassembling,  reorganizing, 
and  transporting  a  new  crew  will  be  at  least  $500,  which  will  be  a  total  loss  and  damage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ditch  where  said  pipe-line  crosses  said  patented  claims  is 
now,  and  ever  since  before  the  commencement  of  the  above-entitled  suit  was,  com- 
pletely dug  and  excavated  and  the  laying  of  said  pipe-line  as  above  set  forth  hy 
afiiant  will  not  require  the  removal  of  a  single  shoveliul  of  dirt  or  rock,  nor  will  it 
disturb  or  injure  or  in  any  way  change  or  affect  the  surface  of  the  ground,  nor  anything 
growing  upon  the  ground,  nor  will  it  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  damage  said 
ground  or  anything  thereon. 

A.  B.  Burt. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  September,  1910. 

[seal.]  C.  B.  Sissiors, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 

San  Francisco f  State  cf^Califorma. 
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Dependant's  Exhibit  — . 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  Statee,  Ninth  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. United  States  of  America,  complainant,  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corpo- 
ration, defendant.    Affidavit  of  A.  F.  Dieter. 

United  States  of  America, 

Northern  District  of  Calif  omia^  City  and  County  of  San  FranciscOy  ss: 

A.  F.  Dieter,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Affiant  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  above-named  defendant  company; 
affiant  has  read  the  attached  affidavit  by  A.  B.  Burt  and  says  that  the  contents 
thereof  are  true  to  affiant's  own  knowledge. 

Affiant  says,  further,  that  under  said  contract  with  the  Redwood  Manufacturers' 
Co.  the  loss  and  damage  named  in  said  affidavit  of  A.  B.  Burt  will  fall  almost  entirely 
upon  said  defendant  company.  Further,  affiant  says  that  said  pipe  line  lies  entirely 
across  arid,  barren,  desert  land;  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  7,700  feet 
above  sea  level,  where  the  winter  season,  with  severe  cold  and  deep  snow,  sets  in  in 
November  or  early  in  December,  and  is  more  than  60  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
accessible  railway  station;  that  if  the  workmen  now  upon  the  ground  can  not  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  the  laying  of  said  pipe  line  the  material  now  scattered  alon^ 
said  line  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  new  material  yet  to  be  ordered  and  shipped 
and  freighted  by  wagons;  that  the  delay  resulting  therefrom  and  from  the  disbanding 
of  the  present  crew  and  organizing  and  transporting  of  a  new  crew  to  lay  said  pipe 
will  make  it  impossible  to  complete  said  pipe  line  before  the  coming  wmter  season 
sets  in.  And  in  that  event  the  total  length  of  said  line  at  present  constructed,  more 
than  10,000  feet,  will  be  almost  a  total  loss,  which  loss  and  damage  will  amount  to 
more  than  $35,000.  Such  loss  can  be  prevented  ^ and  said  line  preserved  only  by 
entirely  completing  said  pipe  line  across  said  impatented  claims,  so  that  water  can 
be  kept  running  through  the  total  length  of  said  line  in  order  to  prevent  either  the 
caving  in  or  the  freezing  and  bursting  thereof. 

Affiant  says,  also,  that  said  pipe  line  can  be  completed  along  the  ditch,  which  is 
already  constructed,  without  moving  or  disturbing  a  single  shovel  full  of  dirt,  stone, 
or  earth,  or  in  any  way  affecting  or  in  any  particular  working  any  damage  or  injiuy 
at  all  whatever  to  any  portion  of  said  land  or  to  anything  growing  or  being  thereon; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  if  said  line  can  not  be  completed,  as  above  stated,  great  and 
irreparable  damage  and  injury  will  be  inflicted  not  only  upon  the  above-named 
defendant  company,  but  also  upon  the  mines  and  miners  in  and  around  Bodie,  Cal., 
and  Aurora  ana  Lucky  boy,  Nev. 

Wherefore  affiant  prays  that  the  said  temporary  restraining  order  may  be  modified 
to  allow  the  laying  of  said  pipe  line  of  defendant  upon  the  surface  entirely  across 
said  unpatented  mming  claims  and  the  filling  of  the  same  with  water,  with  the  con- 
dition, provision,  and  restriction  that  the  surface  of  said  claim  shall  not  be  dug  into 
or  disturbed  or  in  any  manner  affected  or  in  any  way  damaged  or  injured. 

A.  F.  Dieter. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  September,  1910. 

[seal.]  M.  V.  Collins, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  j 

State  of  California. 


Respondent's  Exmnrr  1. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono.  J.  M. 
Miller,  plaintiff,  v.  J.  G.  Thompson,  N.  Dondero,  G.  Filesina,  T.  Sylvester,  P.  E. 
Folsom,  C.  H.  Currie,  L.  W.  Dechambeau,  Jerome  La  Braque,  J.  H.  Sturgeon,  A. 
Gardella,  H.  F.  Cavin,  W.  O.  Lundy,  B.  B.  McKnight,  R.  P.  McGhan,  H.  J. 
McGhan,  and  M.  £.  McGhan,  defendants. 

JUDGMENT  AND   DECREE. 

This  cause  came  on  regularly  for  trial  on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1899,  Wm.  O' 
Parker,  Esq.,  appearing  as  attorney  for  plaintiff,  Richard  S.  Miner,  Esq.,  appearing 
as  attorney  for  defendant  N.  Dondero,  Chas.  L.  Hayes,  Esq.,  appearing  as  attorney  for 
def^dants  A. Gardella,  T.  Sylvester  L.  W.  Dechambeau,  B.  B.  McKnight,  H.  F.  Cavin, 
C.  H.  Currier,  and  W.  O.  Lundy.  J.  D.  Murphey,  Esq .,  appearing  as  attorney  for  defend- 
ants P.  E.  Folsom,  J.  H.  Sturgeon,  G.  Felesina,  and  Jerome  La  Braque.    White  Smith,^ 
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Esq.,  appearing  as  attorney  for  defendants  R.  P.  McGhan,  H.  J.  McGhan,  and  M.  E. 
McGnan  and  Richard  S.  Miner,  Esq.,  and  Chas.  L.  Hayes,  Esq.,  appearing  as  attorney 
for  defendant  J.  G.  Thompson,  and  said  cause  having  been  regularly  tried  by  the  court, 
before  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Rust,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in 
and  for  the  county  of  Amador  (the  said  judge  having  been  duly  appointed,  ordered, 
and  commissioned  to  try  said  cause  by  his  excellency  the  governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  on  account  of  the  disability  of  the  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  said  Mono 
County),  a  jury  having  been  expressly  waived,  whereupon  witnesses  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  and  the  several  defendants  were  duly  sworn  and  examined  and  documen- 
tary evidenced  introduced  by  the  respective  parties,  and  the  court  having  heard  the 
proofs  and  evidence  of  the  respective  parties  and  the  arguments  of  counsel  and  being 
fully  advised  in  the  premises,  and  havmg  heretofore  on  the  28th  day  of  January^  1901, 
duly  and  regularly  rendered,  made  and  given  its  decision  in  writing  and  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  and  in  which  decision  the  facts  found  and  the  conclusions 
of  law  are  separately  stated  and  are  now  each  and  all  on  the  file  in  this  cause,  and  where- 
in and  whereby  the  said  court  ordered  that  judgment  be  rendered,  given,  and  made  and 
entered  herein  in  accordance  therewith  for  and  against  the  respective  parties  to  this 
action; 

WTierefore,  by  reason  of  the  law,  and  the  decision,  findings  of  fact,  and  conclusions 
of  law,  and  the  premises  aforesaid; 

It  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  long  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this 
action  and  ever  since  and  now,  the  said  plaintiff  was,  and  is  now  the  owner  of,  in  the 
possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  that  certain  water  right,  privilege,  and 
water  property  below  described,  and  of  those  certain  tracts  of  land  and  premises 
described  in  the  complaint  herein,  all  situated,  lying  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono, 
State  of  California,  described  as  follows: 

The  northeast  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  20,  east  half  of  southwest 
quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  17,  all  in  T.  2  N.,  R.  26 
E.,  M.  D.  B.and  M.,and  containing  160  acres,  and  of  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right 
to  all  of  the  natural  flow  of  that  certain  stream  of  water  situated  in  said  county  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  known  as  and  called  ''Mill  Creek,"  to  the  extent  of  300  inches, 
measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure,  and  of  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  use  in  a 
reasonable  way  and  manner  for  die  irrigation  of  said  tracts  of  land  and  for  the  benefit 
and  improvement  of  the  soil  thereof  and  for  watering  cattle  and  stock,  for  domestic, 
culinary,  and  other  household  purposes,  all  of  the  natural  flow  of  said  stream  to  the  ex- 
tent of  300  inches  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure  as  aforesaid,  subject  only  to  the 
rights  of  the  defendant  Sturgeon,  as  hereinafter  determined  and  decreed,  said  Mill 
Creek  has  its  rise  and  source  at  a  point  above  and  west  of  the  tracts  of  land  embraced  in 
the  pleadings  of  this  action  and  when  unimpeded  and  unrestrained,  all  of  its  water 
naturally  flows  in  a  natural  channel  down  to,  over,  and  through  said  lands  of  plaintiff. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed,  that  long  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  this  action  and  ever  since  and  now  the  defendant  James  H.  Sturgeon,  was  and  is 
now  the  owner  of,  in  the  possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  that  certain 
water  right,  privilege,  and  water  property  below  described  and  of  those  certain  tracts 
of  land  and  premises  described  in  the  answer  of  the  said  defendant  Sturgeon  herein, 
all  situated,  lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  described  as 
follows: 

The  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter:  the  west  half  of  northeast  quarter; 
the  northeast  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  6,  T.2N.,  R.26E.  The  fractional 
west  half  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  6,  T.  2  N.,  R.  26  E.;  the  fractional  south  half 
of  southwest  quarter  of  section  31,  T.  3  N.,  R.  26  E.;  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  1, 
T.  2  N.,  R.  25  east;  the  north  half  of  southeast  quarter  section  1,  T.  2  N.,  R.  25  east; 
the  west  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  6,  T.  2  N.,  R.  26  east;  and  south  hfdf  of 
southeast  quarter  of  section  36,  T.  3  N.,  R.  26  east,  M.  D.  B.  and  M.,  and  containing 
679.10  acres  of  land,  and  of  the  undisputed,  usufructuary  right  to  all  the  natural  flow  of 
that  certain  stream  of  water  situated  in  said  county  and  State  aforesaid,  and  known  as 
and  called  "Mill  Creek,"  to  the  extent  of  600  inches  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure, 
and  the  imdisputed  usufructuary  right  to  use  in  a  reasonable  way  and  manner  for  the 
irrigation  of  said  tracts  of  land  and  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  soil  thereof, 
and  for  watering  cattle  and  stock,  for  domestic,  culinary,  and  other  household  purposes 
all  of  the  natural  flow  of  said  stream  to  the  extent  of  600  inches  measured  under  a  4-inch 
pressure  as  aforesaid,  which  600  inches  measured  as  aforesaid  is  decreed  to  be  the  first 
or  prior  right  to  the  use  of  said  Mill  Creek,  and  to  which  all  the  other  rights  herein 
determined  and  decreed  are  subject  and  subordinate. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  the  said  defendant  James  H. 
Sturgeon,  was  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  action  and  now  is 
entitled  to  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  all  the  natural  flow  of  that  certain 
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stream  of  water  situated  in  said  county  and  State  aforesaid,  and  known  as  and  called 
**Mill  Creek,'*  to  the  extent  of  100  inches  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure  in  addition 
to  the  600  inches  hereinbefore  decreed  to  said  defendant,  and  of  the  undisputed 
usufructuary  right  to  use  in  a  reasonable  way  and  manner  for  the  irrigation  of  the  said 
above-descnbed  tracts  of  land  and  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  soil  thereof 
and  for  watering  cattle  and  stock,  for  domestic,  culinary,  and  other  household  pur- 
poses all  of  the  natural  flow  of  said  stream  to  the  extent  of  100  inches  thereof  measured 
under  a  4-inch  pressure  in  addition  to  the  600  inches  hereinbefore  set  out,  which  right 
of  said  defendant,  Sturgeon,  to  the  said  100  inches  of  water  is  subject  and  subordinate 
to  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  herein,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  defendants,  Thompson, 
Sylvester,  Dechambeau,  Felesina,  and  Folsom,  as  hereinafter  determined  and  decreed. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decr^d  that  long  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
this  action,  and  ever  since  and  now,  the  defendant,  James  G.  Thompson,  was  and  now  is 
the  owner  of,  in  the  possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  that  certain  water- 
right  privilege  and  water  property  below  described  and  of  those  certain  tracts  of 
land  and  premises  described  in  the  answer  of  the  said  defendant,  Thompson,  herein, 
all  situated,  lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California. 

The  northeast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  14,  T.  2  N.,  R  25  east;  the 
northwest  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  section  2,  T.  2  N..  R.  25  east;  the  northeast 
quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of  section  17,  T.  2  N.,  R.  26  east;  the  south  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  and  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  19,  T.  2  N.,  R.  26  east;  the  fractional  north- 
west quarter  of  southeast  quarter  and  fractional  southwest  quarter  of  southeast  quarter 
of  section  19,  T.  2  N.,  R.  26  east;  the  southwest  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  section 
19,  T.  2  N.,  R.  26  east;  the  southeast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  19,  T.  2 
N.,  R.  26  east;  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  19,  T.  2  N.,  R.  26  east:  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  19,  T.  2  N.,  R.  26  east;  the  southeast  quarter 
of  northwest  quarter  of  section  24,  T.  2  N.,  R.  25  east;  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  24,  T.  2  N.,  R.  25  east,  all  in  M.  D.  B.  and  M.  and  contain- 
ing 548.43  acres  of  land,  and  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  all  the  natural  flow 
of  that  certain  stream  of  water  situated  in  said  county  and  State  aforesaid,  and  known 
as  and  called  "Mill  Creek,"  to  the  extent  of  700  inches,  measured  under  a  4-inch  pres- 
sure, and  of  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  use  in  a  reasonable  way  and  manner 
for  the  irrigation  of  said  tracts  of  land,  and  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  soil 
thereof,  and  for  watering  cattle  and  stock,  for  domestic,  culinary,  and  other  household 
puiposes  all  the  natural  flow  of  said  stream  to  the  extent  of  700  inches  thereof,  measured 
under  a  4-inch  pressure  as  aforesaid,  which  said  right  is  subject  and  subordinate  to  the 
rights  of  the  plaintiff  herein,  and  to  the  prior  right  of  the  defendant  Stui^eon,  as  herein- 
after set  out,  also  subject  and  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  the  defendants  Felesina, 
Dechambeau,  and  Sylvester,  as  hereinafter  determined  and  decreed. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  longprior  to  the  commencement 
of  this  action  and  ever  since  and  now  the  defendant,  G.  Felesina  was,  and  now  is,  the 
owner  of,  in  the  possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  that  certain  water 
right,  privilege,  and  water  property  below  described  and  of  those  certain  tracts  of 
land  and  premises  described  in  the  answer  of  the  said  defendant  Felesina  herein,  all 
situated,  lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  described  as 
follows: 

TheNW.isec.l9,T.2N.,R.26E.,andNE.ioftheNE.isec.24,T.2N.,R.26E., 
containing  80  acres  and  being  east  of  M .  D .  B .  and  M . ,  and  of  the  undisputed  usufructuary 
right  to  all  the  natural  flow  of  that  certain  stream  of  water  situated  in  said  county  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  known  as  and  called  **Mill  Creek,"  to  the  extent  of  120  inches, 
measured  under  a  4-inch  prebsure,  and  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  use  in  a 
reasonable  way  and  manner  for  the  irrigation  of  said  tracts  of  land  and  for  the  benefit  and 
improvement  of  the  soil  and  for  watering  cattle  and  stock,  for  domestic,  culinary,  and 
other  household  purposes,  all  the  naturalflow  of  said  stream  to  the  extent  of  120  inches 
thereof,  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure,  as  aforesaid,  which  said  right,  however,  is 
subject  and  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  herein  and  to  the  prior  rights 
of  the  defendant  Sturgeon,  as  hereinbefore  set  out. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  long  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  this  action  and  ever  since  and  now  the  defendant,  L.  W.  Dechambeau,  was,  and 
now  is,  the  owner  of,  in  the  possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  that  certain 
water  right,  privilege,  and  water  property  below  described  and  of  those  certain  tracts 
of  land  and  premises  described  in  the  answer  of  said  defendant  Dechambeau  herein, 
all  situated,  lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  described  as 
follows: 

TheNW.  iNE.iandNW.JSE.isec.24,T.2N.,R.25E.,andW.iandW.iofE.i 
of  SW.  }  sec.  24,  T.  2  N.,  R.  25  E.  M.  D.  B.  and  M.,  containing  110  acres  of 
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land,  and  of  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  all  the  natural  flow  of  that  cer- 
tain stream  of  water  situated  in  said  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  and 
known  as  and  called  **Mill  Creek,"  to  the  extent  of  50  inches,  measured  under  a  4- 
inch  pressure,  and  of  the  undiluted  usufructuary  right  to  use  in  a  reasonable  way 
and  manner  for  the  irrigation  of  said  tracts  of  land  and  for  the  benefit  and  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  thereof  and  for  watering  cattle,  stock,  foi  domestic,  culinary,  and  other 
household  purposes,  all  the  natural  flow  of  said  stream  to  the  extent  of  50  inches 
thereof,  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure,  as  aforesaid,  which  said  right,  however,  is 
subject  and  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  herein  and  to  tne  prior  right  of 
defendant  Sturgeon,  as  hereinbefore  set  out. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  long  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  thii^  action,  and  ever  since  and  now,  the  defendant,  Thomas  Sylvester,  was,  and 
now  is,  the  owner  of,  in  the  possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  that  certain 
water  right,  privilege,  and  water  property  below  described  and  of  those  certain  tracts 
of  land  and  premises  described  in  the  answer  of  said  defendant  Sylvester  herein,  all 
situated,  lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  described  as 
follows: 

The  SE.  }  NE.  J,  E.  }  E.  i  SW.  \  NE.  |  sec.  24,  T.  2  N.,  R.  25  E.,  M.  D.  B.  and  M., 
containing  50  acres  of  land,  and  of  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  all  the  natural 
flow  of  that  certain  stream  of  water  situated  in  the  county  and  State  aforesaid  and 
known  as  and  called  ''Mill  Creek,"  to  the  extent  of  80  inches,  measured  und^r  a  4- 
inch  pressure,  and  of  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  use  in  a  reasonable  way 
and  manner  for  the  irrigation  of  said  tracts  of  land  and  premises  and  for  the  benent 
and  improvement  of  the  soil  thereof  and  for  watering  cattle,  stock,  for  domestic, 
culinary,  and  other  household  purposes,  all  the  natural  flow  of  said  stream  to  the  ex- 
tent of  80  inches,  measured  under  a  4-inch  ])re8sure,  as  aforesaid,  which  said  right, 
however,  is  subject  and  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  herein  and  to  the 
prior  right  of  the  defendant  Sturgeon,  as  hereinbefore  set  out. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  long  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  this  action,  and  ever  since  and  now,  the  defendant,  P.  E.  Folsom,  was,  and  now  is, 
the  owner  of,  in  the  possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  that  certain  water 
right,  privilege,  and  water  property  below  described,  and  of  those  certain  tracts  of 
land  and  premises  describecf  in  the  answer  of  said  defendant,  Folsom,  herein,  all  situ- 
ated, lyin^,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  as  follows: 

A  certain  mill  site,  consisting  of  5  acres,  more  or  less,  situated  in  Jordan  mining  dis- 
trict, said  county  and  State,  and  about  one-half  mile  southwest  from  Sturgeon's  ranch, 
formerly  owned  by  the  Detroit  C/opper  Mining  Co.  as  a  mill  site;  also,  the  south  half 
of  the  northwest  quarter,  and  the  north  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  12, 
T.  2  N.,  R.  25  E.,  M.  D.  B.  and  M.,  containing  165  acres,  more  or  less,  of  land,  and 
of  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  all  the  natural  flow  of  that  certain  stream  of 
water  situated  in  said  county  and  State  aforesaid,  and  known  as  and  called  '*Mill 
Creek,"  to  the  extent  of  150  inches,  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure,  and  of  the 
undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  use  in  a  reasonable  way  and  manner  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  said  tracts  of  land  and  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  soil  thereof, 
and  for  watering  cattle  and  stock,  for  domestic,  culinary,  and  other  household  pur- 
poses, all  the  natural  flow  of  said  stream  to  the  extent  of  150  inches  thereof,  measured 
under  a  4-inch  pressure,  as  aforesaid,  which  said  right  is  subject  and  subordinate  to 
the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  herein,  to  the  prior  right  of  the  defendant,  Stureeon,  and  to 
the  rights  of  the  defendants,  Thompson,  Felesina,  Dechambeau,  and  Sylvester,  as 
hereinbefore  set  out. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  long  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  this  action,  and  ever  since  and  now,  the  defendant,  A.  Gardella,  was,  and  now  is, 
the  owner  of,  in  the  possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  that  certain  water 
right,  privilege,  and  water  property  below  described,  and  of  those  certain  tracts  of 
land  and  premises  described  in  the  answer  of  the  said  defendant,  Gardella,  herein,  all 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  described  as 
follows: 

The  west  half  of  the  northeast  quarter,  northeast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter  of 
section  10;  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  11,  T.  2  N., 
R.  26  E.,  M.  D.  B.  and  M.,  containing  160  acres  of  land,  and  of  the  undisputed  usu- 
fructuary right  to  all  the  natural  flow  of  that  certain  stream  of  water  situated  in  said 
county  and  State  aforesaid  and  known  as  and  called  ''Mill  Creek,"  to  the  extent  of 
240  inches,  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure,  and  of  the  undisputed  usufructuary 
right  to  use  in  a  reasonable  way  and  manner  for  the  irrigation  of  said  tracts  of  lan<JL 
and  for  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  the  soil  thereof,  and  for  watering  stock  ana 
cattle,  for  domestic,  culinary,  and  other  household  purposes,  all  the  natural  flow  of 
eaid  stream  to  the  extent  of  240  inches,  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure  thereof,  as 
aforesaid,  which  said  right  is  subject  and  subordinate  to  the  rignts  of  the  plaintiff 
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herein,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  defendants,  Sturgeon,  Thompson,  Felesina,  Decham- 
beau,  Sylvester,  and  Folsom,  as  hereinbefore  set  out  and  determined. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  long  j)rior  to  the  commencement 
of  this  action,  and  ever  since  and  now,  the  defendant,  J^.  Dondero,  was,  and  now  is> 
the  owner  of,  in  the  possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  that  certain  water 
right,  privilege,  and  water  property  below  described,  and  of  those  certain  tracts  of 
land  and  premises  described  in  the  answer  of  the  said  defendant,  Dondero,  herein, 
all  situiuted,  lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  described 
as  follows:  The  east  half  of  the  northwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter  of  northwest 
quarter,  and  northeast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  of  section  10,  T.  2  N.,  R.  26  E., 
M.  D.  B.  and  M.,  containing  160  acres  of  land,  and  the  undisputed  usufructuary 
right  to  all  the  natural  flow  of  that  certain  stream  of  water,  situated  in  said  county 
and  State  aforesaid,  and  known  as  and  called  *  'Mill  Creek,"  to  the  extent  of  390  inches, 
measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure,  and  of  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  use 
in  a  reasonable  way  and  manner  for  the  irrigation  of  said  tracts  of  land,  and  for  the 
benefit  and  improvement  of  the  soil  thereof,  and  for  watering  cattle  and  stock,  for 
domestic,  culinary,  and  other  household  purposes,  all  of  the  natural  flow  of  said 
stream  to  the  extent  of  390  inches,  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure,  as  aforesaid, 
which  said  richt  is  subject  and  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  herein,  and 
to  the  rights  of  the  defendants,  Stuiveon,  Thompson,  Felesina,  Dechambeau,  Sylvester, 
Folsom,  and  Gardella,  as  hereinbefore  set  out  and  determined. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  long  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  this  action,  and  ever  since  and  now  the  defendant  C.  H.  Currie  was,  and  now  is  the 
owner  of,  in  the  possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  that  certain  water  right, 
privilege,  and  water  property  below  described,  and  of  those  certain  tracts  of  land 
and  premises  described  in  the  answer  of  the  said  defendant  Currie,  herein,  all  situ- 
ated in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  and  described  as  follows:  The  north 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  19,  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  20,  T.  2  N.,  R.  26  east,  M.  D.  B.  and  M.,  and  containing  120  acres 
of  land,  and  of  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  all  the  natural  flow  of  that  cer- 
tain stream  of  water  situated  in  the  said  countv  and  State  aforesaid,  and  known  as 
and  called  *  'MilbCYeek, "  to  the  extent  of  150  inches  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure, 
and  of  the  imdisputed  usufructuarv  right  to  use  in  a  reasonable  way  and  manner  for 
the  irrigation  of  said  tracts  of  land  and  for  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  the  soil 
thereof,  and  for  watering  stock  and  cattle,  for  domestic,  culinary,  and  other  house- 
hold purposes  all  the  natural  flow  of  said  stream  to  the  extent  of  150  inches  measured 
under  a  4-inch  pressure  as  aforesaid,  which  said  right  is  subject  to  the  rights  of  the 
plaintiff  herein,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  defendants.  Sturgeon,  Thompson,  Felesina, 
Dechambeau,  Sylvester,  Folsom,  Gardella,  and  Dondero,  as  hereinbefore  set  out  and 
determined. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  long  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  this  action,  and  ever  since  and  now,  the  defendant  Jerome  La  Braaue  was,  and  now 
is  the  owner  of,  in  the  possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  tnat  certain  water 
right,  privilege,  and  water  property  below  described,  and  of  those  certain  tracts  of 
land  and  premises  described  in  the  answer  of  defendant  La  Braaue,  herein,  all  situ- 
ated, lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  described  as  follows: 
The  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  18,  and  the  east  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  13,  T.  2  N.,  R.  25  east,  M.  D.  B.  and  M.,  containing  160  acres  of 
land,  and  of  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  all  the  natural  flow  of  that  certain 
stream  of  water  situated  in  said  county  and  State  aforesaid,  and  known  as  and  called 
**Mill  Creek,"  to  the  extent  of  150  inches  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure,  and  of 
the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  use  in  a  reasonable  way  and  manner  for  the 
irrigation  of  said  tracts  of  land  and  for  the  inprcJvement  and  benefit  of  the  soil  thereof, 
and  for  watering  stock  and  cattle,  for  domestic,  culinary,  and  other  household  pur- 
poses, all  the  natural  flow  of  said  stream  to  the  extent  of  150  inches  thereof  measured 
under  a  4-inch  pressure,  as  aforesaid,  which  said  right  is  subject  and  subordinate  to 
the  rights  of  thejplaintiff  herein,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  defendiEmts,  Sturgeon,  Thomp- 
son, Felesina,  Dechambeau,  Sylvester,  Folsom,  Gardella,  Dondero,  and  Currie,  as 
hereinbefore  set  out  and  determined. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  long  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  this  action,  and  ever  since  and  now,  the  defendant  H.  J.  McGhan  was,  and  now  is 
the  owner  of,  in  the  possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  that  certain  water 
ri^t,  privil^e,  and  water  property  below  described,  and  of  those  certain  tracts  of 
kmd  and  premises  described  in  the  answer  of  the  said  defendant  H.J.  McGhan,  herein, 
all  situated,  lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  and  describea 
as  follows: 
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The  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  16,  T.  2  N.,  R.  26  east,  M.  D.  B.  and  M.,  containing  160  acres 
of  land,  and  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  all  the  natural  flow  of  that  cer- 
tain stream  of  water  situated  in  said  county  and  State,  aforesaid,  and  known  as  and 
called  "Mill  Creek,"  to  the  extent  of  50  inches  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure, 
and  of  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  use  in  a  reasonable  way  and  manner  for 
the  irrigation  of  said  tracts  of  land,  and  for  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  the 'soil 
thereof,  and  for  watering  stock  and  cattle,  for  domestic,  culinary,  and  other  household 
purposes,  all  the  natural  flow  of  said  stream  to  the  extent  of  50  inches  measured  under 
a  4-inch  pressure,  as  aforesaid,  which  said  right  is  subject  and  subordinate  to  the  rights 
of  the  plaintiff  herein,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  defendants.  Sturgeon,  Thompson, 
Felesina.  Dechambeau,  Sylvester,  Folsom,  Gardella,  Dondero,  Currie,  and  La  Braque, 
as  hereinbefore  set  out  and  determined. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  long  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
this  action,  and  ever  since  and  now,  the  defendant  B.  B.  McKnight  was,  and  now  is, 
the  owner  of,  in  the  possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  ef  that  certain  water 
right,  privilege,  and  water  property  below  described  and  of  those  certain  tracts  of  land 
and  premises  described  in  the  answer  of  the  said  defendant  McKnight,  herein,  all 
situated,  lying  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  and  described  as 
follows: 

The  south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter,  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  18,  T.  2  N.,  R.  26 
east,  M.  D.  B.  and  M.,  containing  160  acres  of  land,  and  the  undisputed  usufructuary 
right  to  all  the  flow  of  that  certain  stream  of  water  situated  in  the  county  of  Mono  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  known  and  called  "Mill  Creek,"  to  the  extent  of  100  inches 
measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure,  and  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  use  in 
a  reasonable  way  and  manner  for  the  irrij^tion  of  said  tracts  of  land  for  the  benefit 
and  improvement  of  the  soil  thereof,  and  for  watering  stock  and  cattle,  for  domestic, 
culinary,  and  other  household  purposes,  all  the  natural  flow  of  said  stream  to  the  extent 
of  100  inches  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure  as  aforesaid,  which  said  right  is 
subject  and  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  herein,  and  to  the  rights  of  the 
defendants  Sturgeon,  Thompson,  Felesina,  Dechambeau,  Sylvester,  Folsom,  Gardella, 
Dondero,  Currie,  LaBraque,  H.  J.  McGhan,  and  Lundy,  as  hereinbefore  set  out  and 
determined. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  long  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  this  action,  and  ever  since  and  now,  the  defendant  H.  F.  Cavin  was,  and  now  is,  the 
owner  of,  and  in  the  possession  of,  and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  that  certain  water 
right,  privilege,  and  water  property  below  described,  and  to  those  certain  tracts  of 
land  and  premises  described  in  the  answer  of  the  said  defendant  Cavin,  herein,  all 
situated,  lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  and  described  as 
follows: 

The  northeast  quarter  of  section  12,  T.  2  N.,  R.  25  east,  containing  160  acres  of  land, 
and  of  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  use  in  a  reasonable  way  and  manner  for  the 
irrigation  of  said  tracts  of  land  and  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  soil  thereof, 
and  for  watering  stock  and  cattle,  for  domestic,  culinary,  and  other  household  purposes, 
such  of  the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Lundy,  situated  on  Mill  Creek,  above  and  west  of 
the  lands  herein  set  forth  as  he  may  develop  by  means  of  dams  and  head  gate  erected 
at  the  foot  of  said  lake  to  the  extent  of  300  inches  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  action,  and  ever  since  and  now,  the  defendant  hereinafter  named, 
P.  E.  Folsom,  was,  and  now  is,  entitled  to  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  all  the 
natural  flow  of  that  certain  stream  of  water  situated  in  said  county  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  known  as  and  called  "Mill  Creek,"  to  the  extent  of  50  inches  measured  under  a 
4-inch  pressure,  in  addition  the  150  inches  hereinbefore  decreed  to  said  defendant,  and 
to  the  undisputed  usufructuary  right  to  use  in  a  reasonable  way  and  manner  for  the 
irrigation  of  nis  tracts  of  land  nereinbefore  described  and  set  out  and  for  the  benefit 
and  improvement  of  the  soil  thereof,  and  for  watering  stock,  for  domestic,  culinary, 
and  other  household  purposes,  all  the  natural  flow  of  said  stream  to  the  extent  of  50 
inches  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure,  in  addition  to  the  150  inches  hereinbefore 
decreed  and  awarded  to  him,  which  said  right  to  said  additional  50  inches  as  aforesaid 
is  subject  and  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  all  the  other  parties  in  this  action  as  herein- 
before set  out  and  determined. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  said  defendants  save,  and  except 
defendant  James  H.  Sturgeon,  their  and  each  of  their  servants,  agents,  and  employees 
and  each  of  them,  be  and  they  are,  and  each  of  them  is,  perpetually  enjoined  and 
restrained  from  and  commanded  absolutely  to  refrain  from  ana  desist  from  diverting 
or  taking  out  of  the  said  Mill  Creek  any  water  in  any  manner  or  way  whereby  the 
plaintiff  may  be  deprived  of  the  use  thereof  to  the  extent  of  300  inches  measured 
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under  a  4-inch  preeeure  as  aforesaid  and  also,  from  keeping,  maintaining,  or  crectii^ 
any  obetsruction,  dam,  or  ditch  which  will  prevent  or  stop  the  said  waters  to  the  extent 
of  300  inches  as  aforesaid  from  flowing  down  to,  over,  and  through  said  lands  of  plaintiff: 
and  also  from  diverting,  obstructing,  or  diminishing  the  said  waters  to  the  extent  of 
300  inches  as  aforesaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  the  said  Mill  Creek,  at  any  point  or 
points  above  said  described  lands  of  plaintiff  so  that  the  whole  of  said  water  to  the 
extent  of-'SOO  inches  as  aforesaid  will  not  flow  down  to,  over,  and  through  said  lands 
and  premises. 

It  IS  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  hereby  and  herein,  that  said  plaintiff 
do  have  and  recover  of  and  from  each  of  the  defendants  herein,  save  and  except  the 
defendant  M.  E.  McGhan,  the  sum  of  $9.19,  bein^  the  amount  taxed  to  each  of  said 
defendants  as  plaintiff's  costs  and  disbursements  incurred  in  this  action. 

Done  in  open  court  this  16th  day  of  March,  1901. 

R.  C.  Rust, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Amador ^ 

presiding  at  the  trial  of  this  action. . 

Recorded  in  Book  B  of  judgments  at  folios  458  to  471,  inclusive. 
Statb  of  Caxifornia,  County  of  Mono,  as: 

I,  Greo.  Deliu-y,  county  clerk  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  and 
exoSfficio  clerk  of  the  superior  court  in  and  for  said  county,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
within  and  foregoing  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  the  judgment  and  decr^ 
rendered  and  given  in  the  within-named  action  as  the  same  appears  on  file  and  of  record 
in  this  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereimto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  court 
this  14th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1909. 

[seal.]  Geo.  Dblurt, 

County  CUrk  and  ex-offido  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court, 

County  of  Mono,  State  of  California. 

(Indorsed :)  No.  15210.  In  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  Catiio^- 
nia.  United  States  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.  Respondent's  Exhibit  1.  H.  M.  Wright, 
master. 

Respondent's  Exhibit  2. 
James  H.  Sturgeon  to  James  F.  Tichenor. 


This  indenture,  made  the  10th  dav  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1896,  between 
James  H.  Sturgeon,  of  the  coimtjr  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  James  F.  Tichenor,  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  State  of  New  York,  the 
party  of  the  second  part;  witnesseth,  i 

That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $1,000, 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  does  by  these  presents 
srant,  baigam,  sell,  convey,  and  confirm  imto  the  said  party  of  the  secona  part,  and  to 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  that  certain  water  right  or  rights  situate,  lying,  and 
being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  particularly 
described  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  use  of  50  inches  (miner's  measure)  of  tne  water  of 
Mill  Creek,  situated  in  Mono  County,  State  of  California,  and  to  be  diverted  from  said 
Mill  Creek  at  any  point  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  may  select  on  said  Mill  Cree^, 
below  the  town  oi  Lundy,  said  water  being  now  conveyed  by  means  of  ditches  to  the 
ranch  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

Said  50  inches  of  water  to  be  conveyed  by  said  party  of  the  second  part  bv  means  of 
a  ditch  or  otherwise,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  said  party  of  the  second  part,  to'a 
mill  site  situated  below  the  Goleta  mine  in  Jordan  mining  district,  there  to  be  used  for 
auartz  mining  or  any  other  purpose,  without  dictation  or  interference  of  the  party  of 
tne  first  part,  and  all  sand  and  slums  running  from  said  mill  shall  be  impounded  or 
flumed  over  the  ditches  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  situated  below  said  mill  site 
and  not  allowed  to  run  in  said  ditches;  also,  to  tne  use  to  the  further  amount  of 
750  inches  (miner's  measure)  of  the  waters  of  said  Mill  Creek,  to  be  diverted  by  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  in  ditches  or  otherwise,  constructed  by  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  to  a  mill  site  situated  below  the  Goleta  mine,  in  Jordan  mining  district, 
ii^  aforesaid  county  and  State,  said  water  to  be  diverted  at  any  point  on  said  Mill  Cre^ 
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below  the  town  of  Lundy.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  aecond  part  that 
4lie  aaid  750  inches  of  water,  after  being  used  for  milling  and  other  purposes,  shall  be 
conveyed  into  the  ditches  of  said  party  of  the  first  part  oelow  said  mill  site,  free  from 
■and  or  slum,  at  the  expense  of  the  party  of  the  second  part.  For  want  of  space  in  the 
bodv  of  the  deed  this  slip  is  made  a  part  of  the  deed  and  attached  to  the  same. 

All  interlineations  and  erasures  niade  before  si^ng,  together  with  the  tenements, 
hereditaments,  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and 
also  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  at  law  and  equity  therein  or  thereto,  inclusive. 

To  have  and  to  hold,  the  same  to  the  said  including  all  interest,  or  demands  thereon 
hoB  heirs  and  assigns  forever;  and  I  do  covenant  with  the  said  James  F.  Tichenor  and 
his  legal  representatives  forever,  that  the  said  water  rights  is  free  from  all  incum- 
brances, and  that  he  will  and  his  beirs,  executors,  and  administrators  shall  warrant  and 
defend  the  same  to  the  said  James  F.  Tichenor,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  against  the 
bwful  claims  and  demands  of  all  persons  whomsoever. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal, 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

James  H.  Sturqeon.    [seal.] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  A.  A.  Travis. 
I^TATE  OF  California,  County  of  Mono,  w: 

On  this  10th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1896,  before  me,  R.  G.  Montrose,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  personally  appeared  James  H.  Stuiyeon,  known 
to  me  to  be  the  person  described  in,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to,  and  wno  executed 
the  within  instrument,  and  he  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  executed  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  at  my  office  in  the  county  of  Mono 
the  day  and  year  in  this  certificate  first  above  written. 

R.  G.  MoNTROfiB, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Recorded  at  request  of  James  F.  Tichenor  this  10th  day  of  July,  1896,  at  5  minutes 
past  5  p.  m. 

John  D.  Murphey,  County  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  book  M  of  real  estate  deeds,  at  folio  449,  records  of  Mono  County,  Cal. 
State  op  California,  County  of  Mono,  89: 

I,  Geo.  Delurv,  county  recorder  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California, 
do  herebv  certify  that  the  within  and  foregoing  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  the 
original  deed  as  appears  of  record  in  my  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  my  office, 
the  14th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1909. 

[seal.]  Geo.  Delury, 

County  Recorder,  Mono  County,  Cal. 

(Indorsed:)  No.  15210.  In  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  Oalifor- 
kia.  United  States  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.  Respondent's  Exhibit  2.  H.  M.  Wright, 
ttaster. 

Respondent's  ExHierr  3. 

James  F.  Tichenor  and  Alice  Tichenor,  his  wife,  to  Montecito  Mining  Co.,  Goleta 
Mining  Co.,  and  Sterling  Mining  Co. 


This  indenture,  made  the  28th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1896,  between  James  F.  Tich- 
enor and  his  wife,  Alice  Tichenor,  of  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York,  parties 
Mi  the  first  part,  and  the  Montecito  Mining  Co.,  Goleta  Mining  Co.,  and  the  Sterling 
Mining  Co.,  all  of  the  Jordan  mining  district.  Mono  County,  State  of  California,  parties 
^'ihe  second  part: 

]  Witnesses  that  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
#f  $2,500,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  paid  by  the  said  parties  of 
the  second  part,  do  hereby  remise,  release,  and  forever  quitclaim  unto  the  said  parties 
^  the  second  part,  and  their  heirs  forever,  all  that  certain  water  right  or  rights  situate, 
tying;  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  partic'u- 
wrly  described  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  use  of  50  inches  (miners'  measure)  of  the  water 
id  Mill  Creek,  situated  in  Mono  County,  State  of  California,  and  to  be  diverted  from 
■idd^Mill  Creek  at  any  point  that  the  parties  of  the  second  part  may  select  on  said  Mill 
Ci^k,  below  the  town  of  Lundy,  saia  water  being  now  conveved  by  means  of  diteh^ 
to  the  ranch  of  James  H.  Sturgeon  and  used  for  the  purpose  o!  irrigationpas  shows  by 
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deed  dated  the  10th  day  of  July,  1896,  from  the  said  Jamee  H.  Sturgeon  to  the  nud 
Jamee  F,  Tichenor,  one  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  hereto,  said  50  inches  of  water 
to  be  conveyed  by  said  parties  of  the  second  part  by  means  of  a  ditch  or  otherwiseu 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  said  ])artie6  of  the  second  part,  to  a  mill  site  situated 
below  the  Goleta  mine,  in  Jordan  mining  district,  there  to  be  used  for  quartz  milling 
or  any  purpose  without  dictation  or  intenerence  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  hereto, 
and  sdl  sand  and  slums  running  hx>m  said  mill  shall  be  mipounded  or  flumed  ova*  the 
ditches  of  the  said  James  H.  Sturgeon,  situated  below  said  mill  site,  and  not  allowed 
in  said  ditches. 

Also  to  the  use  of  the  further  amount  of  750  inches  (miners'  measure)  of  the  water  of 
said  Mill  Creek,  to  be  'diverted  by  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  in  ditches  or 
otherwise,  constructed  by  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  to  a  mill  site  situated  beloW 
the  Goleta  mine,  in  Jordan  mining  district,  in  aforesaid  county  and  State,  said  watier 
to  be  diverted  at  any  point  on  said  Mill  Creek  below  the  town  of  Lundy. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part  that  the  750  inches  of  water, 
after  being  used  for  milling  and  other  purposes,  shall  be  conveyed  into  the  ditches  of 
said  James  H.  Sturgeon  below  said  mill  site,  free  from  sand  or  slum,  at  the  expense  of 
the  parties  of  the  second  part;  also  that  certain  lot^  piece,  or  parcel  of  land  situate, 
lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  particu- 
larly described  as  follows,  to  wit:  S.  i  of  NE.  }  and  the  8.  i  of  NW.  J  of  sec.  15,  T.  2 
N.,R.25E.,M.D.M.  Together  with  the  appurtenances  and  all  the  estate  and  righti 
of  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  in  and  to  tne  said  premises.  To  have  and  to  hold 
the  above-described  premises  unto  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  and  their  heim; 
and  assigns  forever. 

And  the  said  James  F.  Tichenor  and  Alice  Tichenor,  his  wife,  do  hereby  covenant 
with  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  that  the  said  parties  of  the  first  paf t  have  not 
done  anything  whereby  the  above-described  premises  have  been  encumbered  in  any 
wav  whatever. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  to  these  presents  have  hfereunt6 
set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  aay  and  year  first  aoove  written. 

James  F.  Tichenor.    Fseal.] 
Alice  Tichenor.  [seal.] 

In  the  presence  of  witnesses  as  to  both: 
E.  N.  Grant. 
John  Frilh. 

State  of  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  Yorky  ss: 

On  this  28th  day  of  Au^st,  1896,  before  me  personally  came  James  F.  Tichente 
and  Alice  Tichenor,  his  wife,  to  me  known,  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individuals 
described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  inatrument,  and  they  thereupon  acknowl- 
edged to  me  that  they  executed  the  same,  and  the  said  Alice  Tichenor  being  examined 
separate  and  apart  from  the  husband  touching  her  signature  to  the  within  conve^^ce, 
acknowledged  that  she  signed  the  same  of  her  own  free  will  and  accord  and  without 
fear,  constraint,  or  threat  on  the  part  of  her  hufband. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  28th  day  of  August,  18^6. 

John  H.  Hanan, 
Notary  Piiblic,  County  of  New  York, 
State  op  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  York^  $$: 

I,  Henry  D.  Purroy,  clerk  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  dso  clerk  of  tii^ 
supreme  court  for  the  said  city  and  county,  the  same  being  a  court  of  record,  do  heteby 
certify  that  John  H.  Hanan,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  certificate  of  acknowl- 
edgment of  ihe  annexed  instrument,  and  thereon  written,  was,  at  the  time  of  takine 
such  proof  of  acknowledgment,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  dwelling  in  me  said  city,  commissioned  and  sworn,  and  dul^  authorii^ 
to  take  the  same,  and  further,  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  such 
notary  and  verily  believe  the  signature  to  the  said  certificate  of  proof  or  acknowied^ 
ment  is  genuine. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  said 
court  and  county,  the  29th  day  of  August,  1896. 

[seal.]  Henry  D.  Purroy,  Clerk. 

Recorded  at  request  of  D.  M.  Kent,  this  20th  day  of  January,  1897,  at  5  minutes  past 
9  a.  m. 

J.  D.  Murphey,  County  Recorder^ 
By  J.  W.  TowLE,  Deputy  Recorder. 


Recorded  in  book  M  of  real-estate  deeds,  folio  508,  records  of  Mono  Coi 
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State  of  California,  County  of  i/o/io,  ss: 

I,  Geo.  Delury,  county  recorder  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  within  and  foregoing  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  the 
deed  from  Jamea  Tichenor  and  wife  to  the  Montecito  Mining  Co.,  Goleta  Mining  Co., 
and  Sterling  Mining  Co.,  as  the  same  appears  of  record  in  m^  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  this 
14th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1909. 

[seal.]  Geo.  Delury, 

County  Recorder,  Mono  County,  Cal. 

.  (Indorsed:)  No.  15210.  In  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. United  States  v.  Hydro  Electric  Co.  Respondent's  Exhibit  3.  H.  M. 
Wright,  master. 


Respondent's  Exhibit  4. 
Goleta-Montcceto  and  Sterling  Mining  Cos.  to  Goleta  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 


This  indenture,  made  the  11th  dav  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1899,  between 
the  Goleta-Monteceto  and  Sterling  ilining  t'os.,  corporations  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Goleta 
Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California,  the  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnc^sseth,  that  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  on  consolidation  of  date  June  15,  1899,  and  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  sum  of  $1,  legal  money  of  the  United  Staters  of  AuK^ica,  to  them  in  hand 
paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
have  remised,  released,  and  forever  quitclaimed,  and  by  these  presents  do  remise, 
release,  and  forever  quitclaim  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns, 

All  those  ccirtain  lots,  pieces,  and  parcels  of  land  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Jordan 
mining  district,  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  particularly 
described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

The  (Jolden  Eagle  and  Apex  consolidated  lode  mining  claims,  d(\signated  by  the 
surveyor  general  as  lots  Nos.  43  and  44.  respectively,  and  embracing  a  portion  of  sec- 
tions 2  and  11,  in  township  2  north,  of  range  25  east,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  for  a 
fuller  description  of  which  reference  is  herebv  made  to  mineral  certificate  No.  224, 
General  Land  Office  No.  21290. 

The  Paraclete  (]uartz  lode  mining  claim,  designated  by  the  surv(»vor  general  as  lot 
No.  42,  enibmeing  a  portion  of  section  11,  in  township  2  north,  of  range  25  east,  Moimt 
Diablo  meridian,  for  a  fuller  description  of  which  reference  is  hereby  made  to  mineral 
certificate  No.  225,  General  Land  Office  No.  21900. 

The  Iron  Mt)untain  quartz  mining  lode  claim,  designated  by  the  surveyor  general  as 
lot  No.  45.  em}>mcing  a  portion  of  section  11,  in  township  2  north,  of  range  25  east, 
Mount  Diablo  meridian,  for  a  fuller  description  of  whieh  refen^nce  is  hereby  made  to 
mineral  certificate  No.  226,  General  Land  Office  No.  2190L  all  of  the  foregoing  being 
embraced  in  deeds  to  the  parties  of  the  first  jiart,  as  follows: 

The  Paraclete  Mining  Co.  to  Goleta  Mining  Co..  of  date  July  28,  1890,  recorded 
August  14,  1890,  in  volume  I',  page  402.  of  mining  deeds.  Mono  County  records;  from 
the  Paraclete  Mining  Co.  to  the  Monteceto  Mining  Co..  of  date  July  28,  1890,  recorded 
August  14,  IS90,  in  volume  V,  page  406,  of  mining  deeds.  Mono  County  records;  from 
the  Ca.stle  Peak  Mining  Co.  to  the  Sterling  Mining  Co.,  of  date  July  28,"  1890,  recorded 
August  14,  1890,  in  volume  L',  page  396,  of  mining  deeds.  Mono  County  records. 

Al.so,  th(*  W(»st  i  of  S\V.  I  of  section  1,  north  ^  of  N\V.  ^  seetion  12,  north  ^  of  NE.  |, 
SE.  \  of  NE.  j  and  SW.  \  of  NE.  \  of  section  11.  township  2  north,  mnge  25  east,  M.  D. 
M.,  ('(mtaining  320  acres,  more  or  less,  said  land  having  been  conveyed  to  the  parties 
of  the  first  part  by  Ste])hen  Roberts  and  his  wife  .Vgnes  Roberts  by  deed  of  date 
February  5,  1897,  recorded  in  volume  U  of  real-estate  deeds,  paije  15.  Mono  County 
Reeords;  on  July  20,  1898. 

Also,  the  use  of  800  inches  (miner's)  of  water  from  Mill  Creek,  situati^d  in  Mono 
County,  with  conditions  as  .'Specified  in  deed  from  James  F.  Tichenor  and  his  wife 
Alice  Tichenor. 

Also,  S.  h  of  NE.  i  and  the  S.  ^  of  NW.  }  of  section  15,  township  No.  2  N.,  R.  25  E., 
M.  1).  M.,  conveyed  to  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  together  with  the  aforesaid  water 
right,  by  James  Tichenorand  his  wife  Alice  Tichenor.  by  deed  of  date  August  28, 1896, 
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recorded  January  20,  1897,  in  book  M,  page  508  of  real-estate  records  of  Mono  County, 
Cal.,  together  with  the  40-stamp  mill,  tramway,  compressor,  machinery,  tools,  and 
flupplies,  mill  building,  boarding  house,  and  bunk  house,  office  building  (with  fximi- 
ture  and  fixtures  therein),  stable,  blacksmith  shop,  two  horses,  one  buggy,  robes,  and 
blankets. 

Together  with  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  reversions, 
remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  and  also  all  the  estate, 
right,  title,  interest,  property,  possession,  claim,  and  demand  whatsoever,  as  well  in 
law  as  in  equity,  of  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  of,  in,  or  to  the  said  premises,  and 
every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  with  the  appurtenances. 

To  have  and  to  hold,  all  and  singular  the  said  premises,  together  with  the  appurte- 
nances, unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  its  successors  and  assigns  forever. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  by  their  Dresident  and  secre- 
tary, being  dulv  authorized  thereto,  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 

GOLETA,    MONTECETO,    AND 

Goleta  seal.]  Sterling  Mining  Cos., 

Monteceto  seal.]  By  Stephen  Roberts,  President,     [seal. 

Sterling  seal.]  By  D.  M.  Kest,  Secretary.  [seal. 

State  op  California. 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco j  ss: 

On  this  11th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1899,  before  me,  11.  C.  Droger,  a  notary  public 
in  and  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  residing  therein, 
duly  commissioned  and  sworn,  personally  appeared  Stephen  Roberts  and  D  .M. 
Kent,  known  to  me  to  be  the  president  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Goleta, 
Monteceto,  and  Sterling  Mining  Cos.,  the  corporation  described  in  and  which  exe- 
cuted the  within  annexed  instrument,  and  acknowledged  to  me  that  such  corpora- 
tion executed  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  oflicial  seal  at  my 
oflice,  in  said  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  the  day  and  year  in  this  certificate 
first  above  written. 

[seal.]  H.  C.  Droger, 

Notary  Publk  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 

State  of  California. 

Recorded  at  request  of  D.  M.  Kent,  October  24,  1899,  at  5  minutes  past  9a.m. 

Geo.  Delury,  County  Recorder, 
By  J.  W.  Towle,  Deputy  Recorder. 

Recorded  in  book  V  of  mining  deeds  at  folio  513,  records  of  Mono  County.  Cal. 

State  op  California, 

County  of  Mono,  ss: 
I,  George  Delury,  county  recorder  in  and  for  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, do  hereby  certify  the  within  and  foregoing  to  bo  a  full,  true,  and  corrcr  t  copy 
of  the  original  deed  of  the  Goleta,  Monteceto,  and  Sterling  Mining  <'og.  to  the  (i«)letu 
Con.  Minmg  Co.,  as  the  same  appears  of  record  in  my  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  mv  hand  and  aftixod  mv  official  seal  this 
14th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1909. 
[seal.]  Geo.  Delury, 

County  Recorder,  Mono  County,  (Jul. 

(Indorsed:)  No.  15210.  In  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  California. 
U.  S.  V.  Hydro  Electric  Co.     Reap.  Exhibit  4.     11.  M.  Wright,  master. 


Respondent's  Exhibit  5. 
Goleta  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  to  Hydro  Electric  Co.     Dated  July  29,  1910. 

deed. 

This  indenture,  made  the  29th  day  of  July,  1910,  between  the  Goh^ta  Consolidated 
Mining  Co.,  a  corporation  dulv  incorporated  and  existing?  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Camomia,  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  (•orj)oralion  duly 
incorporated  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  (  alifornia, 
the  party  of  the  second  part. 
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Witnesseth  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  for  and  in  consideraion  of  $10  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  it  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  for  certain  other  good  and  valuable 
considerations,  have  remised,  released,  and  forever  quitclaimed,  and  by  these  preeents 
do  remise,  release^  and  forever  quitclaim  unto  the  said  partv  of  the  second  part,  its 
successors  and  assigns,  the  following  lots,  pieces,  or  parcels  of  land  situate,  lying,  and 
being  in  the  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  to  wit: 

The  W.  *  of  SW.  i  of  section  1;  the  N .  J  of  NE.  }  and  the  SE.  J  of  NE.  i  of  section  11; 
the  N.  i  of  NW.  *  of  section  12:  the  S.  J  of  NE.  \  and  the  S.  i  of  NW.  }  of  section  15; 
all  in  township  2  N.,  R.  25  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  containing  440  acres  more  or  less. 

Also  all  surface  rights  to  the  following  mining  claiins:  The  Paraclete  United  States 
mineral  survey  No.  42;  the  Gk>klen  Eagle  United  States  mineral  survey  No.  43;  the 
Apex  United  States  mineral  survey  No.  44;  the  Iron  Mountain  United  States  mineral 
survey  No.  45. 

Situated  in  township  2  north  of  range  25  east  M.  D.  M.,  in  California. 

Also  the  use  of  800  miner's  inches  of  water  from  Mill  Creek,  situate  in  said  Mono 
County,  with  conditions  as  specified  in  deed  from  James  F.  Tichenor  and  his  wife, 
Alice  Tichenor,  to  the  grantors  of  said  party  of  the  first  part,  all  of  record  in  tiie  county 
recorder's  office  of  saidMono  County. 

Also  that  certain  ditch,  conduit,  and  canal  and  the  right  of  way  and  easement 
therefor  acquired  by  said  grantor  by  actual  excavation,  construction,  and  user  imder 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  situated  and  described  as  follows,  to  wit:  Com- 
mencing at  a  point  on  Mill  Creek  on  the  SE.  }  of  the  SE.  J  of  the  NE.  i  of  section  15, 
passing  through  and  over  the  S.  j  of  the  S.  i  of  the  NW.  i  of  section  14,  thence  through 
and  over  the  Lone  Pine,  the  High  Grade,  the  Johnnie  Con,  the  Sunlight,  the  Wolf,  and 
Halley  mining  locations,  thence  through  and  over  the  W.  J  of  the  SE.  i  of  section  11, 
apd  thence  the  W.  J  of  NE.  }  of  section  11  to  the  Old  Mill,  all  in  township  2  N.,  R.  25 
E.,  M.  D.  M.    Said  ditch  has  been  and  is  known  as  the  "old  Goleta  power  ditch. " 

Said  grantor  reserves  the  minerals  of  all  said  mining  claims  and  a  right  of  way  for 
roads,  buildings,  and  for  other  needed  purposes  for  its  mining  operations  and  develops 
ment  purposes. 

Together  with  all  water  rights  and  privileges  appurtenant  to  or  connected  with  said 
or  any  of  said  lands;  and  together  also  with  all  otner  lands  or  rights  to  buy  lands  in  the 
Mono  Basin,  in  said  Mono  County,  riparian  to  Mill  Creek  or  Lundy  Lake,  except  the 
Lundy  town  site  at  head  of  Lake  Lundy;  also  all  other  water  rights  or  interests  therein 
a  part  of  said  Mill  Creek  waters  or  of  said  Lundy  Lake  owned  by  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  except  said  town  site  and  the  waters  heretofore  used  at  the  cyanide  plant  and 
mill  on  said  town  site. 

Together  with  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining  and  the  reversion  and  reversions, 
remainder  and  remainders,  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof,  and  also  all  the  estate, 
right,  title,  interests,  property,  possession,  claim,  and  demand  whatsoever,  as  well  in 
law  as  in  equity,  of  said  party  of  the  first  part  of,  in,  and  to  the  said  premises  and  every 
part  and  parcel  thereof  with  the  appurtenances. 

To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  premises,  together  with  the  appur- 
tenances unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  and  to  its  successors  and  assigns  forever. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  caused  these  presents  to  be 
subscribed  by  its  president  and  secretary  thereunto  duly  authorized  and  its  corporate 
seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[seal.]  Golbta  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

Rudolph  Herold,  Jr.,  President. 
M.  Bernard,  Secretary. 
State  op  California, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco^  ss: 

On  the  29th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1910,  before  me,  C.  B.  Sessions,  a  notary  public 
in  and  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  residing  therein,  duly  commissioned 
and  sworn,  personally  appear^  Rudolph  Harold,  ir.,  and  Mr.  Bernard,  known  tome 
to  be  the  president  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  tne  Goleta  Consolidated  Mining  Co., 
the  corporation  that  executed  the  within  and  fore^ing  instrument,  and  to  be  the 
officers  who  executed  the  said  instrument  on  behalf  of  said  corporation  therein 
named  and  acknowledged  to  me  that  such  corporation  executed  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  at  my 
office,  in  the  said  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  the  day  and  year  last  above 
written.  -^ 

[seal.]  C.  B.  Sessions, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  arui  County  of  San  FraneucOy 

State  of  California, 

My  commission  expires  May  26,  1913. 

(Cforporation.) 
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Proceedinqs  op  Session  op  June  27,  1910,  Board  op  Supervisors,  County  dp 
Mono,  State  op  California. 

Board  met  in  special  session.    Present :  Bawden,  Mattly,  Day,  and  Creaser .    Absent : 
Rickey.    Day,  chairman,  presiding. 
The  following  call  for  a  special  meeting  is  ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes: 

Board  op  Supervisors,  Mono  County^  Cal. 
We,  the  undersigned,  bein^  a  majority  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  said  Mono 
County,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  4034  of  the  Political  Code  of  the 
State  of  California,  do  hereby  order  a  special  meeting  of  said  board  to  be  held  on 
Monday,  the  27th  day  of  June,  1910,  at  the  hour  of  7  ox^lock  p.  m.,  at  the  courthouse 
in  Bridgeport,  in  said  Mono  County. 

The  purpose  of  said  meeting  is  to  consider  the  petition  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Co. 
to  construct  and  maintain  a  public  highway  in  said  Mono  County,  according  to  plans 
and  specifications  filed  with  said  petition. 

C.  E.  Day,  Chairman. 
J.  A.  Creaser. 
J.  C.  Bawden. 
John  Mattly. 
C.  W.  Rickey. 
The  following  petition  is  now  presented: 
To  the  honorable  Board  of  Supervisors^  Mono  County ,  Cal.: 

Your  petitioner,  the  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  and  ooing  business  in  the 
said  county  of  Mono,  would  respectfully  show  to  this  honorable  board:  That  petitioner 
is  desirous  of  constructing,  laying  out,  and  maintainine  a  public  highway  in  said  Mono 
County,  commencing  at  a  pomt  about  4  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Bodie  and  running 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  or  near  the  town  of  Lundy,  accordinjf  to  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications of  said  public  highway  accompanying  this  petition,  which  said  plans  and  speci- 
fications are  made  a  part  of  this  petition;  that  petitioner  will  construct  and  maintain 
said  public  highway  at  its  own  cost  and  expense  and  without  any  cost  whatever  to  said 
Mono  County,  and  upon  its  completion  will  donate  the  same  to  said  Mono  County, 
free  of  charge  and  without  any  encumbrance  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever;  that 
said  highway  will  be  free  to  be  used  by  said  county  or  the  traveling  public  and  no  tolls 
of  any  Kind  will  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  same:  Wherefore  your  petitioner  prays 
your  honorable  body  to  permit  it  to  construct  and  maintain  said  highway  as  aforesaid; 
and  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Hydro  Electric  Co., 
By  J.  S.  Cain, 
Its  duly  authorized  agent  for  this  purpose. 

After  due  consideration,  moved  by  Bawden,  seconded  by  Mattly,  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioner  be  granted. 

Ayes:  Bawden,  Mattly,  Creaser,  and  Day  (chairman).  Noes:  None.  Absent: 
Rickey. 

Attest:  Geo.  Delury,  Clerk.  C.  E.  Day,  Chairman. 

State  op  Calipornia, 

County  of  Mono^  ss: 

I,  George  Delury,  county  clerk  of  the  county  of  Mono  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  said  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  fore- 
going pages  constitute  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  said  board  of 
supervisors,  in  special  session,  June  27,  1910,  at  7  o^^clock  p.  m.  of  said  date,  held  at  the 
county  seat  of  Memo  County,  State  of  California,  and  that  the  notice  thereof  was  duly 
filed  and  entered  according  to  law  and  the  statutes  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

That  the  foregoing  proceedings  are  taken  from  pages  13  and  14  of  Book  E,  proceed - 
in£8  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  which  book  is  a  public  record  of  Mono  County  and  le- 
gally in  my  custody  as  such  county  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
said  county  of  Mono,  State  of  California. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  as  said  county  clerk  and  the  seal  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Mono  County,  Cal.,  this  15th  day  of  January,  1912. 

[seal.]  Geo.  Delury, 

County  Clerk  o^  Mono  County  and  Clerk  of  the 

aid  C 


Doard  of  Supervisors  of  said  County . 
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MILITARY  AVIATION 


LETTER  FROM 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

TBANSMITTINQ 

PURSUANT  TO  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  448 

INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO  MILITARY 

AVLiTORS   FOR   THE   ARMY  AND  FOR 

OTHER  PURPOSES 


April  26,  1912.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affaire 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 


WASHINGTON 
eOVBRNMBNT  PRINTING  OmOX 

ins 

H  D— 62-2— vol  141 19  ^  . 
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In  thk  House  op  BBPRBSSNTATiyss 

March  26, 1912. 

Reiolvedf  That  the  great  importance  aud  necessity  of  a  practical  knowled^  of 
aviation  as  it  relates  to  warfare  being  now  generally  acunitted  oy  all  civilized  nations, 
some  of  which  are  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  eauippmg  their  armies  with 
various  kinds  of  air  craft  as  a  means  both  of  attack  and  ot  transport,  the  Secretary  of 
War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  send  to  the  House  of  Representatives  full  infor- 
mation upon  the  foUowmg  points: 

First.  The  results  of  his  investigations  and  the  transmission  of  any  reports  made 
by  our  official  agents  in  foreign  countries  as  to  the  development  and  value  of  aerial 
navigation,  either  for  the  purpose  of  war&ue  or  to  encourage  scientific  research. 

Second.  The  extent  and  cost  of  our  Qovemment's  equipment  in  aeroplanes  or 
other  air  craft  now  being  used  in  an}r  capacity  by  the  War  Department,  and  tne  nature 
of  the  instruction  in  aeronautics  which  is  being  given  to  its  Army  officers  and  enlisted 
men. 

Third.  The  plans  now  contemplated  by  the  War  Department  for  increasing  the 
present  equipment  of  aeroplanes,  nydro-aeroplanes,  and  other  air  craft  for  the  purposes 
of  warfare  and  national  defense,  together  with  recommendations  for  such  legislation 
as  will  adequately  provide  for  sucn  service  with  reference  both  to  increasing  the 
number  of  Army  officers  of  the  Si^al  Con>s  who  may  be  detailed  for  aviation  service 
•  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  addittoiial  schools  of  instruction  and  the  building  up 
of  our  air  fleet  commensurate  with  the  necessity  of  properly  maintaining  our  military 
status  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Attest: 

South  TRDfuLB,  Clerk. 

t 
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War  Department, 

Washingtouy  AprU  20,  1912. 
The  Speaker  op  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  information  called  for 
in  House  resolution  448,  March  26,  1912.  This  information  was  com- 
piled in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  and  I  con- 
cur in  his  recommendations  except  those  with  reference  to  increasing 
the  number  of  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  as  to  the  organization 
for  the  aeronautic  squadron. 

It  is  thought  that  the  present  increment  should  not  be  more  than 
is  necessarv  to  organize  tnree  souadrons,  and  the  increment  provided 
in  the  draft  of  a  bill  submittea  March  14,  1912,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  AlTairs,  House  of  Representatives,  will  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  believed  tnat  the  organization  for  the  aeronautic  squadron 
need  contain  only  16  captains  or  lieutenants,  instead  of  18  as  recom- 
mended, since  one  of  the  commissioned  aviators  can  perform  the 
necessary  staiT  duties  for  the  small  squadron  of  two  companies. 

I  do  not  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
that  an  additional  increment  should  be  provided  at  this  time.  It  is 
desired  to  test  the  proposed  organization,  and  when  it  has  proved  a 
success,  and  when  tne  Government  has  obtained  a  sufficient  number 
of  air  craft  to  justify  the  organization  of  additional  squadrons.  Con- 
will  be  asked  to  provide  the  necessary  number  of  officers. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War, 
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First. — The  resvlta  of  Ms  investigations  and  the  transmission  of 
any  reports  made  by  awr  official  agents  in  foreian  countries  as  to 
the  devdo'pment  and  value  of  aerial  naviga^on,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  warfare  or  to  encourage  scientific  research. 

FRANCE. 

S4,800;000  FOB  Aeroplanes,  $1,600,000  fob  Dirigibles,  fob  thb 
Fbench  Army  for  1912. 

[From  Lieat  Col.  T.  BenUey  Mott,  Ftold  ArtUlery,  miUtary  sttaehd,  Paris.  Frenoe,  Feb.  15,  1012.] 

Yesterday,  before  an  enthusiastic  audience  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  new  French  minister  of  war,  M.  Millerand,  made  a  most 
interesting  statement  with  regard  to  the  projects  for  1912  in  regard 
to  what  concerns  the  aerial  fleet  of  France.  He  terminated  his 
speech  by  saying  that  the  $2,400,000  immediately  asked  for  would 
be  supplemented  by  a  request  for  an  equal  sum  later  on.  This  is 
for  aeroplanes  alone.  He  stated  that  for  diri^bles  he  was  now 
asking  for  $1,000,000  and  later  on  would  ask  for  $600,000  more. 
These  statements  were  accepted  and  approved  by  the  minister  of 
finance  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Chamoer,  and  there  seems  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  total  sums  will  be  forthcoming  during 
the  year  1912;  that  is^  a  total  of  $6,400,000  to  be  spent  in  the  calendar 
year  1912  for  the  aenal  fleet. 

The  speech  of  the  minister  of  war  was  characterized  by  concision 
and  many  definite  and  interesting  statements  concerning  aviation 
and  aeronautics.    Said  the  minister: 

My  first  care  is  to  thank  the  finance  committee  for  the  support  it  has  brought  me 
in  the  solution  of  this  matter  and  for  the  support  which  it  nas  promised  me  in  the 
^reat  national  work  which  we  are  now  undertakmg.  The  Senate  has  once  more  shown 
Itself  the  faithful  interpreter  of  public  opinion,  which  understands  that  aeronautics 
offer  a  vast  field  for  the  display  of  qualities  preeminently  French:  Ingenuity,  cool- 
ness, and  audacity.  Nevertheless,  m  whatever  way  we  solve  this  question,  there 
is  bound  to  be  some  criticism.  We  can  not,  therefore,  immediately  realize  a  definite 
organization.  My  present  ambition  is  to  give  such  direction  to  our  efforts  aa  will 
prevent  any  waste  of  money  which  is  given  us. 

The  aviation  imit  will  be  a  squadron  of  8  aeroplanes,  divided  into  3  sections,  1 
of  monoplane  machines,  1  of  biplanes,  and  1  of  biplanes  or  multiplanes;  in  addition 
to  these,  a  reserve  section.  Each  squadron  is  to  be  provided  with  vehicles  for  the 
transport  of  the  machines  and  their  munitions.  Eleven  or  12  automobiles  will  be 
assigned  to  each  squadron,  with  a  tractor,  a  wheeled  workshop,  and  one  rapid 
automobile. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  in  a  position  to  form  13  squadrons  out  of  the  208 
aeroplanes  which  we  have  at  our  disposal;  8  of  these  would  be  squadrons  for  field 
armies  and  5  for  use  of  fortified  places.  The  mobilization  plan  for  each  of  these  units 
has  been  made  and  the  designation  of  the  personnel  and  material  with  the  units  to 
which  they  are  assu^ned  has  been  established. 

By  the  end  of  1912  we  should  be  able  to  mobilize  27  squadrons  for  the  field  armies, 
5  for  fortified  places,  and  10  sections,  plus  1  reserve  machine  per  section,  for  the 
cavalry  divisions.    Eventually,  we  intend  to  create  6  squadrons  for  use  at  points 
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of  the  seacoast;  in  all,  344  aeroplanes.  We  expect  to  specialize  for  each  field  anny  a 
squadron  of  extra  powerful  machines  for  long  distance  reconnaissance. 

In  what  concerns  aeroplanes  for  the  artillery  we  have  postponed  forming  a  definite 
program  until  after  the  special  trials  which  will  take  place  in  March  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  war  board.  We  already  have  had  enough  experience  to  pre- 
dict the  real  aid  aeroplanes  can  furnish  to  the  artillery.  When  these  tests  are  over 
we  will  make  a  definite  organization. 

We  are  going  to  begin  immediatelv,  with  the  expectation  of  finishing  in  1913,  the 
installation  of  30  aviation  centers — 10  principal  centers  and  20  annexes.  Each  center 
will  comprise  sheds,  workshops,  storerooms,  barracks,  infirmaries,  and  assembly 
rooms;  it  will  be  both  a  place  of  instruction  and  a  place  of  concentration  for  the  squad- 
rona.  A  large  number  of  semipermanent  and  dismountable  sheds  will  be  erected  at 
once,  while  waiting  for  more  permanent  installations  at  certain  centers. 

Each  squadron  will  comprise  7  pilots,  with  the  necessary  medianics,  noncommis- 
sioned ofiicers,  and  privates.  We  intend  to  have  a  total  oi  234  officers  and  sereeant 
pilots  (not  counting  depot  pilots),  210  officer  observers  (who  will  be  outside  of  ana  sup- 
plementary to  the  squadron  oi]^anization),  42  seigeant  mechanics,  110  seigeant  spe- 
cialists, 1,600  corporals  and  privates  (specialists),  550  nonspeoialized  seigeants  and 
privates,  and  42  assistant  suigeons.  Recruits  for  the  service  will  be  taken  ^m  all 
arms;  this,  to  my  mind,  is  an  essential  principle. 

To  organize  this  personnel  we  intend  to  create  an  aeronautical  regiment  composed 
of  7  companies— 4  companies  of  aeronautical  (dirigible)  troops  and  3  of  aviation  troops. 
Each  of  the  latter  will  consist  of  3  officers,  12  seigeants,  and  96  corporals  and  privates. 

I  bag  pardon  of  the  Senate  for  entering  into  these  details,  but  I  think  it  well  to 
give  the  public  this  precise  information. 

These  companies  will  assure  the  work  in  the  aeronautical  centen  situated  at  Ver- 
sailles, Rheims,  and  Chalons. 

The  regiment  will,  besides  this,  comprise  a  variable  number  of  sections,  each  com- 
posed of  1  ofiScer,  3  sergeants,  and  54  corporals  and  privates,  statkmAd  by  section  or 
naif  section  at  the  other  centers. 

Our  pilots  will  be  instructed  in  the  civil  schools  as  well  as  in  the  militarv  centen. 
Experience  indicates  that  a  pilot's  career  will  not  exceed  from  three  to  five  years. 
Observers  for  aeroplanes  will  be  formed  by  sending  officers  for  tours  of  duty  at  the 
centers. 

This  elite  personnel  must  be  given  special  advantages.  Pilots  and  students  will 
receive  special  pay  according  to  grade  and  nature  of  diploma  held.  Injuries  resulting 
to  them  will  be  considered  as  wounds  received  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  in  case 
of  death  their  widows  and  orphans  will  receive  the  pensions  accordea  to  those  of 
men  who  ^1  in  battle. 

I  am  asking  now  for  $2,200,000  for  material  and  $200,000  for  personnel,  to  be  imme- 
diately available.  I^ter  on  an  equal  sum  will  be  asked  for.  making  a  total  of  $4,800,000 
for  the  year.  This  is  for  aviation  alone,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  intend 
to  drop  the  subject  of  dirigibles.  There  are  some  important  services  which  can  be 
performed  only  oy  these  engines,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  mobilization.  It  is 
intended,  therefore,  to  construct  15  aerial  cruisers  and  renew  our  types  with  the 
advance  of  prog;re8S.  For  dirigibles  the  appropriations  alreadyprovide  $1,000,000. 
For  5  more  mrigibles  and  5  sheds,  each  housing  2  balloons,  $600,000  more  is  necessary. 

We  propose  to  build  20  cruisers  of  a  uniform  tvpe — 5  a  year  for  four  years.  The  sum 
asked  tot,  and  to  be  asked  for  this  year,  totals  $1,600,000.  This  will  carry  out  the  pro- 
mm  far  diri^bles  this  year.  It  must  be  rememb^^  also  that  we  have  on  hand  or 
Building  15  dirigibles  of  various  types.  These  are  not  at  all  uniform,  varying  in 
make  and  size.    These  are  cruizers,  scouts,  and  1  vedette. 

The  above  speech  of  the  minister  of  war  met  with  universal  approval 
in  Parliament.  Not  a  dissenting  voice  was  raised.  The  great  peace 
advocate,  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  congratulated  the  min- 
ister and  jnade  a  speech  of  approval. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  entire  program,  as  drawn  by  the 
ministers  of  war  and  finance,  will  be  earned  out. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  minu^er's  speech,  Mr.  Raymond,  a  senator 
and  an  aviator,  had  some  criticisms  and  suggestions  to  offer.  He 
urged  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  a  lai^e  number  of  aeroplanes, 
but  there  must  be  plenty  of  skillful  pilots  to  drive  them.  The  schools 
of  instruction  do  not  get  enough  pupils.  This,  up  to  date,  has  been 
due  to  the  lack  of  money;  but  from  now  on  this  obstacle,  it  would 
appear,  will  be  removed. 
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Mr.  Raymond  insisted  that  any  officer  who  had  shown  himself 
unfitted  to  become  an  excellent  aviator  should  be  returned  to  his 
Foment,  and  that  no  aviation  section  should  be  commanded  hv  an 
officer  who  is  not  himself  a  ci^>able  pilot.  The  commanding  officers 
of  the  new  aviation  regiment  should  be  men  who  themselves  have 
had  practical  experience  in  the  air. 

To  these  observations  the  minister  repUed,  ^'You  are  entirely  right, 
and  the  law  will  so  provide." 

With  regard  to  mriglbles,  Mr.  Raymond  insisted  upon  rectifying 
statements  in  the  press  which  misstated  Germany's  strength  in  this 
arm.  It  is  asserted,  he  said,  that  we  have  in  France  21  dirigibles. 
Officially  it  is  recognized  that  we  have  only  15,  and  of  these  there  are 
only- 10  which  comd  render  serious  service.  The  Germans  have  29. 
These  are  their  official  figures,  and  I  beUeve  20  is  nearer  the  true 
effective.  It  is  true  that  10  more  are  being  prepared.  Their  Zep- 
peUns  easily  rise  to  6,000  feet;  some  of  them  make  over  40  miles  an 
tour,  while  ours  do  not  make  35.     They  have  25  first-class  sheds. 

Flying  machines  are  a  marvelous  means  of  communication,  above 
all,  in  new  countries.  Let  us  give  ours,  therefore,  the  greatest  per- 
fection attainable.  They  are  already  absolutely  necessary  instru- 
ments of  defense;  let  us  then  freely  spend  whatever  sums  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  them  for  the  army  and  for  peace  use  in  Africa. 

The  whole  of  this  debate  is  interesting  reading  to  those  specially 
devoting  themselves  to  aviation,  and  I  attach  the  full  text  in  Frencn 
to  this  dispatch  for  the  possible  information  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer. 

AEBOSTATION  AND  AVIATION. 

[From  tbB  Revue  d'ArtiU«rle,  January,  1912.] 

(A  reprint  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Clemen tel's  report  to  the  French  Chamber  which  deals 
with  the  aeronautic  service.  Mr.  Clementel  occupies  a  position  corresponding  to  our 
chairman  of  the  House  Military  Committee.  This  report  was  forwarded  to  tJie  Gen- 
eral Staff  by  Lieut.  Col.  T.  Bentley  Mott,  military  attach^,  Paris.  Translated  by 
Col.  George  P.  Scriven,  Signal  Corps.) 

PRELIMINABT. 

Should  the  chairman  of  the  military  committee  be  tempted  to 
depart  from  his  duty  of  examining  the  credits  asked  for  military 
operations  during  tlie  year  1912,  the  subject  of  aerial  navigation 
would  suggest  caution  on  his  part  and  would  deter  him  from  asking 
for  credits  greatly  in  advance  of  the  present  needs.  In  aeronautics, 
reality  outruns  tne  most  optimistic  plans  for  the  future.  The  Gov- 
ernment asks  for  money;  Parliament  willingly  votes  it,  but  the  prog- 
ress of  aviation  is  so  rapid  that  its  needs  are  not  entirely  met,  and 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  our  caution  is  made  clear  by  the  vote 
for  supplementary  credits,  which  is  becoming  the  usual  thing  in 
aviation  matters. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1911  important  triab  in  aviation  have 
increased  in  number,  but  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  pluck  of 
aviators.  At  Madrid,  Rome,  La  Haye,  Brussels,  and  LondonFrench- 
men  have  won  successes,  and  theu*  succeoaes  have  been  enthusi- 
astically received.  Not  only  has  military  aviation  kept  well  to  the 
front  in  the  general  development  of  new  methods  of  locomotion,  but 
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it  has  succeeded  in  making  a  considerable  amount  of  progress.    The 

Seriod  of  feeling  the  way  has  come  to  an  end,  and  the  official  intro- 
uction  of  the  new  engine  in  military  affairs  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  the  month  of  Jime,  1911,  memb^^  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Chamber,  connected  with  aviation  affairs,  made  a  visit  to  the  minister 
of  war  to  ask  him  to  give  our  aeronautical  establishment  the  means 
necessary  to  reach  its  full  development  with  the  shortest  delay  prac- 
ticable: and  the  minister,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
concluaed  the  interview  with  the  important  declaration  that,  '*The 
war  department  considers  that  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles  are  as  neces- 
slury  for  our  national  defense  as  guns  and  cannon.  Aviation  is  a 
military  necessity." 

The  development  of  the  fourth  arm  of  the  service  has  been  shown 
by  the  increase  in  the  appropriations.  Omitting  dirigibles,  which 
belong  to  a  class  by  themselves,  we  find  that  in  tne  budget  of  1909 
reference  to  aviation  is  made  as  a  memorandum.  Upon  concluding 
the  field  exercises  a  credit  of  240,000  francs  was  voted  for  the  earlier 
experiments.  In  1910,  still  at  the  end  of  the  year,  2,000,000  francs 
were  voted.  In  the  year  1911  aviation  drew  forth  5,120,000  francs, 
but  at  the  present  time  this  sum  is  largely  exhausted  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  known  its  intention  to  ask  for  supplementary  credits. 
The  credit  for  the  year  1912  rises  to  the  sum  of  7,600,000  francs. 

It  has  heretofore  been  believed  that  aviation  required  but  little 
monev,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion. 
The  durability  of  apparatus  and  of  motors  is  short,  accidents  are  fre- 

Sient,  expenses  for  maintenance  and  repairs  are  considerable,  and 
ere  are  also  expenses  for  oil  and  fuel.  It  is  well,  therefore,  not  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  aviation  will  weigh  heavily  upon  our  appropria- 
tion— ^more  heavily  than  has  been  thought — and  tnat  these  expenses 
will  grow  greater  the  more  we  demand  of  it. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Parliament  has  not  hesitated  to  aid  the  fine 
and  plucky  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  past,  and  in  the  future  it 
will  not  refuse  such  supplies  of  money  as  may  be  needed.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  made  advances  m  aviation  which  foreign  powers 
will  have  difficulty  in  overtaking;  but  we  must  have  a  care,  for  they 
have  this  year  set  themselves  seriously  to  the  work. 

Germany  has  erected  at  Doberitz  a  military  school  of  aviation  to 
which  50  officers  have  been  attached.  A  station  has  been  established 
at  Metz,  twQ  others  are  proposed  at  Thionville  and  Sarrebourg,  and 
an  appropriation  of  9,000,000  marks  for  aviation  will  be  provided  in 
the  budget  for  1912.  The  machines  in  use  are  of  the  types  of  Wright, 
Albatross,  Farman,  Rumpler,  Grade,  Domer,  and  Etrich. 

Austria  bought,  a  few  months  ago,  three  machines  and  has  arranged 
conditions  for  a  meeting  very  similar  to  the  one  at  Doberitz. 

The  Russian  Army  post  at  Sebastopol  possesses  a  very  fiourishing 
school,  which  was  opened  in  1910  and  already  has  23  pilot  officers. 
Twelve  have  taken  part  in*  maneuvers.  The  machines  used  are  of 
the  Antoinette  and  bleriot  types,  but  a  meeting  for  the  benefit  of 
Russian  constructors  took  place  recently  (in  September). 

The  Italian  Army  has  some  15  pilot  officers  and  is  using  the  Bleriot, 
Nieuport,  Farman,  and  Etrich  types  of  machines.  Two  have  been 
sent  to  Tripoli  and  have  already  made  reconnoissances  of  value. 
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AVIATION — THE   RECHUITING  OP  PILOTS   AND  METHODS  OF  l^BAINING. 

Pilots  for  aeroplanes  are  recruited  from  military  men  of  all  armb 
who  show  aptitude  for  aviation  service.  They  are  not  appointed  in 
consequence  of  the  positions  held  by  them,  but  candidates  are 
required  to  send  in  a  request  to  the  headquarters  of  their  arms  and 
are  then  placed  by  authority  of  headquartero,  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  case,  at  the  disposition  of  the  inspection  departnient  of 
the  permanent  branch  of  the  aeronautical  establishment.  All  arms 
furnish  pilots;  and  the  inspection  branch  of  the  aeronautical  division 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  its  selection  from  a  wide  field  of 
choice.  By  a  careful  selection  the  fourth  arm  has  become  an  ag^e- 
gate  of  the  courage  and  pluck  of  all  the  others.  Upon  the  formation 
of  the  new  corps,  pilots  were  simply  detached  from  tJheir  arms  in  order 
not  to  create  in  the  different  imits  of  the  service  vacancies  prejudicial 
to  the  welfare  of  the  service  itself;  but  the  law  of  July  13,  1911,  gave 
authority  to  place  on  a  separate  list,  that  will  be  determined  each 
year  in  accordance  with  the  financial  situation,  a  certain  number  of 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  detailed  in  the  aeronautical 
service.  For  the  present  year  this  number  has  been  fixed  at  50 
officers  and  50  noncommissioned  officers.  These  figures  have  re- 
mained unchanged  in  the  appropriation  for  1912.  Pilots  are  in- 
structed at  the  centers  of  military  aviation  or  at  the  civil  aerodromes. 
In  order  to  understand  in  what  spirit  and  on  what  basis  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  aviator  corps  has  been  planned  and  carried  on,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  read  The  Course  of  Instruction  for  Military  Aviators.  The 
author  of  this  general  method  is  Col.  Hirschauer,  working  under  the 
direction  of  Gen.  Roques. 

In  the  preamble  we  find  laid  out  the  general  principles  which  relate 
chiefly  to  the  choice  of  student  pilots  and  the  object  of  the  instruction. 

The  handling  of  the  aeroplane  requires  on  the  part  of  the  pilot 
certain  moral  quahties  (boldness,  calmness,  coolness,  the  spirit  of 
joint  responsibility,  and  discipline).  The  habitual  practice  of  field 
sports  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  automobile  are  qualities  which 
if  not  indispensable  are  at  least  advantageous.  The  object  to  be 
attained  is  to  form  pilots  by  means  of  thorough  and  methodical 
instruction,  giving  them  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  surroundings 
amidst  which  they  are  called  upon  to  execute  their  evolutions,  con- 
fidence in  themsdves  and  in  theu:  machines,  skill  sufficient  to  triumph 
over  all  difficulties  that  they  may  encounter,  the  possibility  of  main- 
taining in  good  condition  machines  and  motors  and  even  to  make 
hasty  repairs,  and  the  habit  of  observation  both  along  the  route  to 
be  followed  and  as  regards  everything  that  relates  to  the  information 
desired. 

The  general  method  of  instruction  is  thus  defined: 

Instruction  should  be  given  without  haste  in  the  endeavor  to  fix 
in  the  pupil's  mind  results  before  passing  on  to  new  exercises.  All 
haste  is  injurious  and  often  leads  to  delay  in  the  whole  course  of 
instruction.  No  expedition  across  country  should  be  attempted 
before  the  aviator  has  carried  out  exercises  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
aerodrome.  Altitudes  should  only  be  reached  progressively.  Those 
under  instruction  should  be  exercised  in  the  aerodrome  in  descents 
from  level  flights,  starting  firat  from  small  heights  and  increasing  them 
progressively.     Iiistruction  comprises  four  periods: 
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(1)  The  preliminary  stage,  with  aeronautic  troops,  ot  from  two  to 
three  months*  duration,  in  the  course  of  which  the  scnolar  pilots  receive 
general  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  regard  to  aeronautics. 

(2)  Detailed  instruction  given  at  a  mihtarv  center  of  aviation  (or 
civil)  and  having  as  a  guaranty  the  tests  o?  the  certificate  of  the 
aero  club. 

(3)  Instruction  in  higher  grades,  given  to  those  officers  who  have 
shown  proof  of  special  aptitude  in  the  first  two  periods.  This  instruc- 
tion is  also  given  at  tne  military  aviation  centers  and  has  as  its 
guarantv  the  certificate  of  the  military  aviator. 

(4)  Methodical  teaching,  having  in  view  long  flights  and  their 
applications  to  maneuvers  and  to  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  preliminary  stage  the  student  pilots  receive,  in 
general,  complete  theoretical  instruction  in  aeronautics  and  practical 
mstruction  in  motors  and  aviation  mat^al.  At  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  familiarize  aviators  with  the  atmosphere  to  accustom  them 
to  high  altitudes  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  difficulties  of  landing  in 
open  fields  they  are  made  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  ascents  m  a 
free  balloon.  The  civil  societies,  such  as  the  aero  club,  are  very  will- 
ing to  lend  their  assistance  to  this  training. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  period  officers  assigned  to  the  schools 
of  aviation  learn  to  fly  with  a  biplane  or  a  monoplane.  They  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  the  machine  in  which  they  desire  to  be  instructed, 
and  never  has  any  one  of  them  been  compelled  to  use  a  machine 
selected  by  another  person. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  they  seek  to  obtain  the  certificate  of 
'* pilot''  awarded  by  the  aero  club.  At  present  there  are  150  officers 
holding  these  certificates.  Since  the  15th  of  last  February  the 
difficulties  in  obtaining  this  certificate  have  been  noticeably  increased 
in  order  to  improve  the  standing  of  pilots. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  demanded  of  the  candidate  two  trials 
for  distance,  making  at  each  tour  a  closed  course  of  at  least  5  kilo- 
meters (3 J  miles)  in  length  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground 
this  course  to  be  composed  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  figures  8  made 
by  successive  tours  between  two  posts  and  return,  the  distance 
between  posts  being  at  most  500  meters  (543  yards).  The  aviator  is 
required  to  stop  the  motor  before  the  machine  touches  the  ground 
and  to  land  within  50  meters  (54  yards)  at  most  from  a  point  desig- 
nated by  him  before  the  trial. 

Trial  of  height  consists  in  reaching  a  minimum  height  of  50  meters 
(54  yards)  above  point  of  departure.  This  second  trial  may,  how- 
ever^ be  combined  with  one  of  the  first  two,  but  the  certificate  of  a 
pilot  is  not  given  to  an  aviator  of  the  aerodrome  who  is  incapable  of 
rendering  service  as  a  military  aviator.  He  must  pass  over  the 
country  m  a  series  of  flights  of  longer  ami  longer  duration,  and  must 
execute  progressively  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  test  for  the  cer- 
tificate of  miUtary  aviator.  The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are 
determined  each  year  by  a  general  permanent  inspector  of  military 
aeronautics,  who  takes  into  consideration  the  progress  made  in 
aviation. 

For  the  year  1911  candidates  were  required  to  be  alone  in  a  ma- 
chine and  to  travel  over  three  closed  circuits  without  contact  with 
the  ground  and  at  an  extreme  altitude  of  300  meters  (325  yards). 
Each  circuit  comprised  a  ffight  and  return  between  two  posts,  the 
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distance  being  50  kilometers  (31  miles)  and  the  landing  effected  upon 
the  ground  from  which  departure  was  made.  The  acquisition  of  this 
certificate  is  the  conclusion  of  the  progressive  series  of  minutely 
regulated  trials,  in  which  tiie  aviator  famiUarizes  himself  with  the 
apparatus  and  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  surroundings  in  which 
the  trials  are  made.  The  duration  of  this  instruction  varies,  naturally, 
according  to  the  training  of  the  candidate. 

Provided  with  this  certificate,  the  pilot  may  arrive  at  a  higher 
degree  of  skillfulness  through  a  methodical  course  of  training  which 
the  course  of  instruction  outlines  in  the  following  terms: 

Reconnoissances. — ^When  on  reconnoissance  dutj  the  pilot  should 
be  directed  to  take  direction  toward  a  fixed  pomt  and  traverse  a 
known  zone  of  ground  and  return  to  the  point  of  departure.  The 
zone  to  be  traversed  is  fixed  by  the  director  of  the  flight,  who  will 
make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  the  maneuvers  of  the  garrison  in 
having  the  reconnoissance  made.  These  reconnoissances  are  always 
followed  by  a  report  written  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  flight. 

C(mimunicati<ms. — The  director  of  the  drill  orders  the  pilot  to 
report  at  a  certain  fixed  point.  The  pilot  obeys  the  order  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  after  it  is  given.  Having  reached  the  ^ound, 
he  returns  to  the  point  of  departure,  always  observing,  during  the 
fl^ht,  the  rules  of  the  road.    . 

Field  operations. — Pilots  operating  at  increasing  altitudes  will 
receive  orders  to  endeavor  to  drop  a  heavy  object  upon  an  area  on 
the  ground  which  is  clearly  outlmed.  They  will  be  trained  suces- 
sively  to  pass  over  the  outline  of  a  dirigible  sketched  upon  the  ground, 
whose  length  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  relative  speed 
of  flight.  They^will  pass  first  above  small  captive  balloons  or  kites 
and  tnen  over  the  forms  of  aeroplanes,  moving  along  a  track  similar 
to  the  one  at  Decauville. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  about  50  pilots  who  are  capable  of 
service  in  campaign  and  about  100  student  pilots  of  the  civilian 
aviators  (called  reserves).     We  can  count  effectively  on  about  100 

Eilots  who  can  be  used  in  mobilization.  This  numoer,  however,  is 
elow  our  needs,  but  it  will  keep  on  increasing.  We  now  possess  a 
sufficient  nucleus  of  officers  capable  of  serving  as  masters  in  the  art 
of  flying,  while  others  who  aspire  to  enter  the  higher  list  are  also 
numerous. 

THE   MILITARY   TRAINING   OF   PILOTS. 

We  have  studied  the  progress  of  the  training  of  the  corps  of  aviators 
and  we  have  followed  the  future  pilot  in  the  course  of  his  individual 
apprenticeship  up  to  the  moment  when  he  receives  his  certificate, 
which  is  the  official  recognition  of  his  value. 

By  continuous  training  the  pilot  aviator  will  keep  himself  in 
practice,  but  to  be  able  to  fly  is  not  all.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
believe  that  every  man  who  can  fly  is  capable  of  performing  the  duties 
which  fall  to  the'  lot  of  the  military  aviator. 

The  problem  to  be  met  with  in  military  work  consists  in  knowing 
how  to  acquire  information  and  how  to  put  this  information  into 
the  hands  of  the  commander  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  order  to 
obtain  useful  information,  it  is  important  that  the  pilot  should  be 
able,  in  full  flight,  to  read  a  map;  to  possess  a  thorou^  acquaintance 
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With  the  three  arms  of  the  service;  to  be  familiar  with  their  formation; 
and  to  know  how  to  follow  maneuvers.  This  is  an  education  in  itself 
in  tactical  formation^  that  can  not  be  neglected. 

In  certain  well-placed  military  schools,  such  as  those  at  Rheims 
and  at  the  camp  of  Chalons,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  practice  in  observ- 
ing the  larg^er  units,  such  as  brigades  and  divisions,  in  following  the 
movements  of  the  gjarrlson  and  in  evolutions.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  is  not  the  case  in  general,  and  it  follows  that,  without  checking 
the  desire  of  aviators. to  perform  sporting  feats,  it  is  well  to  encourage 
them  to  prepare  themselves  by  study  for  their  duties  in  time  of  war, 
and  to  multiply  opportunities  for  them  to  train  themselves,  as  is 
now  done,  by  gettmg  together  during  the  favorable  months  of  the 
year  at  the  large  camps  of  Mailly,  Sissone,  and  Chalons,  and  operat- 
mg  units  which  can  practice  team  work  before  the  autumn  maneuvers 
begin. 

In  connection  with  the  forming  of  miUtary  pilots,  we  find  in  the 
army  two  theories  still  in  existence,  both  defended  with  equal  con- 
viction. Is  it  necessary  or  is  it  not  necessary  to  have  military  observ- 
ers, and  by  consequence,  should  preference  be  given  to  a  machine  with 
one  place  or  to  machines  with  several  places — for  instance,  two  or 
three  places  ? 

Technical  reasons  alone  should  not  control  the  problem  and  if, 
instead  of  arguing  for  this  or  for  that  machine,  we  consider  merely 
the  results  to  be  obtained,  the  conclusion  can  not  be  in  doubt.  An 
observer  in  an  aeroplane  is  necessary,  for,  although  some  happily 
gifted  pilots  may  at  one  and  the  same  time  control  their  macnine, 
even  in  a  violent  wind,  and  find  their  place  on  the  map  with  precision, 
can  observe  troops  and  solve  the  momentarily  changing  tactical  prob- 
lems, a  greater  number  are  unable  to  carry  out  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  duties  so  complex.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  experienced 
observers  are  necessary  to  permit  the  use  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  our  brilliant  galaxy  of  civil  aviators,  to  make  an  appeal 
in  a  large  way  for  the  aviation  services  of  noncommissioned  officers 
selected  on  account  of  their  previous  calling  or  for  their  special 
aptitudes. 

It  seems  that  observers  should  be  recruited  from  officers  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  more  especially  suited  to  the  work  of  reconnoissance  or, 
lacking  such  officers,  from  officers  particularly  suited  to  this  work. 
Their  training  requires  a  short  course  of  instruction  in  the  best-placed 
schools,  such  as  the  one  at  Cbalons.  Five  or  six  officers  of  the  general 
start  have  already  received  special  training  with  pilots  of  tbeu*  own 
choice,  and  the  machines  operated  by  these  officers  have  made  their 
mark  at  maneuvers,  particularly  those  of  the  sixth  corps. 

The  war  aeroplane,  then,  normally  carries  two  passengers.  First, 
the  pilot,  whose  training  is  of  a  technical  character,  and,  second,  the 
observer,  whose  training  is  of  a  tactical  character. 

The  object  of  the  aeroplane  is  to  observe  and  procure  certain  and 

f)recise  information  for  the  commanding  officer.  It  is  a  contrivance 
or  the  use  of  an  observer,  and  the  pilot  is  only  the  daring  and  skillful 
driver  of  these  flying  machines,  rilots  are  not  sufficient.  We  must 
bend  all  our  efforts  to  the  perfection  of  good  observers.  This  is  a 
matter  well  understood  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Temps,  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Mommeja,  who  accompanied  a  pUot  to  the  camp  at  Chalons 
transformed,  as  he  says,  into  a  '^pitiable  package,  carried  along  by 
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the  tempest."  The  pilot  alone  is  almost  nothing  from  a  military 
point  of  view;  he  is  at  most  a  traveler  through  the  air,  whose  utility 
IS  that  of  a  carrier.  The  pilot  and  the  observer  coupled  together 
probably  combine  the  element  which  brings  success  to  the  general 
staff. 

The  public  up  to  the  present  time,  however,  only  comprehends  the 
skill  of  the  pilot;  and  it  was  thought  that  aviation  had  made  great 

Erogress  when  Capt.  Bellenger  made  a  flight  as  far  as  Pau;  when 
deut.  Remjr  traveled  through  the  air  from  the  camp  of  Chalons  to 
Besancon  without  deviating  more  than  400  meters  from  the  pre- 
arranged itineracy;  when  Lieut.  Fequant  made,  with  the  aid  of  a  good 
wind  behind  him,  the  journey  from  Afourmelon  de  Reims  at  a  speed  of 
162  kilometers  (about  101  miles).  Well,  such  is  not  the  case.  These 
successes  are  interesting,  but  aside  from  sporting  events,  there  is  a 
training  needed  for  war — a  work  purely  military  which  must  be  caiv 
ried  out  methodically  and  without  show.  This  latter  work  is  much 
more  important  than  the  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  officer  of  the  general  staff  can  not 
make  himself  an  observer  without  training.  During  the  course  of  the 
first  ascension  he  will  be  completely  dazed.  The  bravest  wiU  collapse 
with  vertigo  amidst  the  terrifying  noise  of  the  motor,  the  wheels^  and 
the  wind.  When  all  traces  of  emotion  have  disappeared,  it  will  be 
required  of  him  that  he  fix  his  attention  upon  things  which  are  passing 
with  great  rapidity  under  his  eyes  and  to  read  at  a  glance  the  country 
over  which  he  is  passing.  Experience  alone  will  enable  him  to  recog- 
nize objects  from  the  height  of  the  aeroplane  and  to  guess  that  the 
gray  worm  that  is  crawling  along  beneath  him  means  a  company  of 
infantry  formed  in  column.  The  observer  must  train  his  eye  and 
must  Imow  how  to  supply  its  deficiencies  by  photography.  It  is, 
then,  very  necessary  to  make  sure  of  the  close  cooperation  of  ob- 
server ana  pilot  by  frequent  drills. 

We  have  seen  now  an  officer  becomes  an  aviator.  More  briefly, 
we  will  describe  how  he  ceases  being  an  aviator.  After  the  wings 
which  fly,  let  us  consider  the  wings  which  close,  not,  however,  m 
death.  Mihtary  men  detached  or  detailed  outside  of  their  organi- 
zations are  reinstated  in  their  arms  either  upon  their  own  request, 
upon  that  of  authority,  because  their  aptitude  is  shown  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, or  perhaps  because  the  time  has  come  when,  according  to  regu- 
lations, they  must  assume  command.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  aviators  only  pass  through  the  aeronautical  corps^  for  aviation 
is  not  a  career  like  service  in  the  infantry  or  cavalry,  which  continues 
its  course  up  to  the  time  of  retirement.  This  service  demands  a  very 
special  degree  of  hardihood  and  interest^  and  an  officer  can  hardly 
devote  more  than  four  or  five  years  of  his  life  to  active  aviation. 

REWARDS   GIVEN   TO   PILOTS. 

Compensation  for  the  duties  which  are  actually  performed  by  the 
personnel  of  the  military  aeronautical  corps  have  been  fixed  by  a 
resolution  of  August  10,  1910. 

The  rate  of  compensation  is  as  follows  (per  day) : 

Superior  officers francs..  2J 

SuDordinate  officers do IJ 

Ranking  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  artillery  or  engineers centimes . .  75 

Other  noncommissioned  officers  serving  beyond  their  1^1  time  of  detail . . ,  do. , , .  40 
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This  compensation  appears  shabby  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
paid  by  foreigners. 

Here  follows  the  system  adopted  in  Russia.  A  compensation  of 
532  francs  for  each  month,  in  which  six  hours  is  the  minimum  limit 
of  flight;  with  a  reduction  of  an  assessment  of  7/5  *  of  the  annuity 
for  any  year  covering  only  50  hours  of  flight.  An  increase  of  800 
francs  for  each  pension  after  three  years  of  aviation  service.  Every 
aviator  hurt  during  a  flight  has  the  same  pension  as  if  he  had  been 
wounded  in  war.  If  he  dies  his  widow  has  the  right  to  a  pension  cal- 
culated at  the  highest  rate. 

We  shall  see  that  these  allowances  will  be  raised  again  in  1912  to 
the  rates  of  8  francs,  4  francs,  and  2  francs. 

Mr.  Messimy,  as  well  as  his  regretted  predecessor,  Mr.  Berteaux, 
did  not  cut  down  this  important  means  of  encouragement  for  our 
officers  engaged  in  aviation  and  their  comrades  of  the  reserve.  Sev- 
eral have  been  detailed  by  selection  out  of  their  turn  and  35  have  been 
taken  up  by  virtue  of  their  position  on  the  lists  of  aspirants  for  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  It  would  also  be  just,  in  regard  to  retirement,  to 
make  every  year  passed  in  the  service  of  aviation  the  same  as  if 
passed  in  a  campaign. 

Compensatory  advantages  should  be  given  to  men  who  consent  to 
make  an  immense  moral  and  physical  effort,  and  who  daily  face  death. 

We  now  know  about  the  personnel  who  give  preference  to  the  service 
of  aviation;  let  us  now  examine  the  resources  placed  at  their  disposi- 
tion; that  is  to  say,  the  drill  ground  of  aviation  and  the  apparatus 
we  now  own. 

CENTERS  OF   AVIATION. 

At  the  end  of  1910  there  existed  but  one  center  of  military  aviation, 
the  camp  at  Chalons.  Search  has  been  made  over  the  whole  country 
to  find  ground  most  suitable  for  the  erection  of  new  aerodromes. 

The  moneys  allotted  to  these  organizations  are  important.  To  the 
war  department  belongs  the  duty  of  looking  out  tor  these  meets, 
whether  voluntary  or  prearranged,  offered  by  societies  desirous  of 
showing  the  interest  they  possess  in  aviation  and  in  the  service  which 
they  may  render  to  the  national  defense. 

These  investigations;  the  formalities  of  acquiring  land;  the  prepa- 
rations of  plans;  their  execution;  the  elaboration  of  the  rules  for 
flights;  agreements  regarding  intervention  should  the  latter  occur; 
regulating  the  participation  or  towns  or  of  departments,  which  always 
require  somewhat  long  delays. 

Nevertheless,  up  to  the  present  time  the  results  attained  are  as 
follows: 

A  successful  efforthas  been  made  to  acquire  at  Beth  any,  near  Rheims, 
the  land  necessary  for  the  installation  of  a  center  of  aviation,  which  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  accepted.  The  Department  of  Cher  has  offered 
a  subsidy  of  300,000  francs  for  a  school  of  aviation  at  D'Avor  (in  the 
course  of  construction).  The  town  of^Pau  has  granted  to  the  State, 
on  the  moors  of  Pont-Ix)ng,  the  free  use  of  a  large  territory  containing 
118  hectares  (about  240  acres)  of  land,  where  the  school  will  begin 
work  at  the  same  time. 

1  Uole»  tbJi  if  s  mitprint:  It  Is  not  clear.-O.  P.  8. 
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The  center  of  aviation  at  Biskra  will  begin  work  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  military  authorities  are  now  paying  attention 
to  Uie  organization  of  aviation  in  the  fortified  places  of  the  east, 
but  while  we  are  engaged  in  work  of  this  kind;  it  is  at  the  same  time 
necessary  to  continue  to  instruct  pilots.  For  this  reason  the  war 
department  has  determined  to  send  its  scholars  to  the  civil  aero- 
dromes for  instruction.  As  soon  as  these  scholars  have  won  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  aero  club,  machines  belonging  to  the  State  are  placed 
at  their  disposal.  These  are  placed  in  the  hangars  of  the  aerodrome 
or  in  sheds  especially  constructed  for  this  purpose  in  thsir  vicinity. 
Such  are  the  conditions  which  have  been  established  at  the  centers 
of  aviation  at  Douai  (Breguet),  at  d'Etampes  (Bleriot),  St.  Cyr 
(Paulhan),  and  at  Hue  (M.  Farman  R.  E.  P.).     . 

At  Douai  and  at  St.  Cyr  there  exist,  in  addition,  miUtary  work- 
shops provided  with  tools  for  temporary  repairs,  of  a  summary  but 
sufficient  kind. 

Certain  criticisms  have  been  made  relative  to  the  complications 
which  the  service  of  these  establishments  may  create.  Eacn  of  them 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  chief,  independent  of  any  rank  or  grade, 
who  has  absolute  authority  in  all  that  concerns  technical  instruction. 
The  commanding  officers  of  a  center  of  aviation  have  only  one  chief, 
the  colonel  commanding  the  balloon  men,  director  of  the  depots  of 
aeronautical  material,  with  whom  alone  they  must  correspond  not 
only  in  what  concerns  the  personnel  (officers  and  men  of  the  squads), 
but  in  that  which  relates  to  new  material  for  the  current  service. 

The  commanding  officer  of  a  center  of  aviation  fixes  the  tour  of  duty, 
distributes  the  machines  for  instruction  purposes,  regulates  the  work 
of  gangs  of  workmen.  On  the  other  hand,  he  keeps  under  his  control 
the  student  pilots,  notes  their  process,  guides  them  by  his  advice,  or 
gives  them  his  orders;  in  short,  he  issues  material,  administers  details, 
and  informs  himself  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
machines. 

In  order  to  permit  him  to  devote  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  his 
principal  duty,  which  is  to  make  pilots,  his  administrative  duties  are 
reduced  to  the  minimum  indispensable  to  guard  the  interests  of  the 
State. 

Thus  it  is  that  he  is  required  to  furnish  only  one  monthly  report. 
It  is  a  printed  document  which  is  filled  in  and  indicates  briefly  the 
state  of  training  of  the  officers,  their  performances  during  the  month, 
the  condition  of  the  material,  the  needs  to  be  supplied,  and  the 
requirements  to  be  met. 

in  case  of  accident  or  serious  damage  the  commanding  officers  at 
the  centers  of  aviation  are,  like  any  other  chief  of  corps  in  the  service, 
required  to  account  by  telegraph  to  the  next  higher  chief,  and  to  the 
war  department. 

For  repairs  which  are  not  made  in  the  Government  shops,  there  has 
been  arranged  a  system  of  estimates  or  contracts  with  a  constructor 
who  is  to  do  the  work  m  accordance  with  a  requisition  taken  from  a 
stub  book  which  is  furnished  by  the  direction  of  the  aeronautical 
supply  depot.  They  (the  commanding  officers)  have  no  accounta- 
bility to  maintain  and  no  expenses  to  account  for. 

It  is  this,  in  fact,  that  has  cut  down  the  labor  imposed  upon  the 
chiefs  of  military  aviation  schools,  and  no  one  can  maintain  tliat  the 
latter  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  absorb  all  of  their  active  work.    They 
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still  find  time  to  attend  to  aviation  and  they  are  not  contented  to  be 
merely  good  administrators;  they  are  or  were  excellent  aviators. 
Such  men  as  Capts.  Steve  de  Chaunac,  Felix,  and  Lieuts.  Princetau 
and  Ludmann. 

In  addition  to  schools  of  aviation  there  exist  schools  of  a  purely 
administrative  character  with  which  they  are  connected;  the  supply 
depots  of  aeronautical  material  at  Versailles;  at  the  camp  at  Chalons 
and  at  Rheims.  All  three  of  these,  in  addition  to  this  work,  are 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  aerostation  service  (spherical 
balloons,  dirigible  balloons,  and  kites),  and  for  the  service  of  aviation, 
telephotography,  etc. 

Inis  condition  of  affairs  has  caused  several  well-justified  criticisms 
to  be  made.  The  supply  depot  issues  reserve  material  and  replaces 
the  stores  on  hand;  it  thus  nds  the  school  of  the  administrative  part 
of  the  work  and  seems  necessary;  but  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
its  organization  as  flexible  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  all  delay  in 
the  repair  of  machines;  deUvery  of  current  suppUes,  etc.  In  the 
centers  where  there  coexists  a  school  and  a  depot  of  material,  the  chief 
of  the  school  ought  to  have  control  over  the  whole,  with  the  idea  of 
correcting  minor  difficulties  that  may  result  from  dual  prerogatives 
and  authority. 

These  criticisms  have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  general 
inspector  of  aeronautics  and  he  has  already  taken  steps  to  correct 
them,  particularly  at  the  camp  at  Chalons.  It  is  believed  advisable 
to  make,  at  this  place,  the  following  observations: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  State  of  France  is  the  principal  buver 
of  aeroplanes.  It  seems,  under  this  condition,  that  the  builaers 
thereof  should  understand  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
our  schools  of  aviation,  nor  should  civihans  or  officers  of  foreign 
nations  who  may  some  day  find  themselves  in  conffict  with  us. 
Unfortunate  incidents  have  occurred  which  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 
We  have  asked  the  minister  of  war  to  introduce  in  his  contracts  for 
aeroplanes  a  clause  to  this  effect. 

MAOHINES. 

At  the  end  of  1910,  the  war  department  possessed  in  all  32  aero- 
planes; after  the  completion  of  existing  contracts  they  will  have  at 
their  disposal  174.  In  addition  to  these,  negotiations  are  in  progress 
for  the  furnishing  of  new  machines. 

Machines  in  use  in  the  army  are  of  the  most  varied  types :  Biplanes, 
H.  Farman,  M.  Farman,  Breguet,  Sommer,  Voisin,  etc.;  monoplanes, 
Bleriot,  Deperdussin,  Morane,  Nieuport,  Antoinette,  R.  E.  P.  This 
diversity  is  an  inevitable  evil.  In  existing  conditions  of  aviation  it 
is  impossible  to  think  of  establishing  a  single  type  of  aeroplane. 
No  machine  has  shown  itself  to  be  so  greatly  superior  to  others  as  to 
be  individually  adopted. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  procedure  of  the  war  department: 

Purchases  are  awarded  to  the  different  constructors  of  machines 
in  proportion  as  their  former  performances  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  military  authorities  to  them  as  capable  of  rendering  eood 
service  in  war.  Together  they  are  arranged  on  the  list  of  the  wnole 
budget  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  industry.  Advantage 
is  a&o  taken  of  all  progress  that  this  industry  may  have  maoe. 
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This  method  is  reasonable  and  economical.  It  does  not  act  in  favor 
of  any  individual,  nor  does  it  create  a  monopoly.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  as  illegitimate  as  it  would  be  unjust. 

To  attempt  to  stop  at  any  one  or  two  types  of  suitable  machines 
would  be  to  give  a  preference  to  the  manufacturers  of  those  types 
and  this  to  th^  detriment  of  the  finances  of  the  State,  because  oi  the 
suppression  of  competition,  and  by  the  prejudice  of  aviators  checking 
alTprogress. 

In  addition,  if  we  refer  to  the  results  of  the  great  trials  which  have 
taken  place  in  France  (Paris-Madrid,  Paris-Rome,  European  circuit) 
it  will  be  observed  that  a  fairly  large  number  of  machines  have  shown 
qualities  practically^  equal  ana  placed  them  in  the  same  class  as  those 
capable  of  being  utilized  by  the  army. 

In  the  European  circuit,  for  example,  there  were  40  starters,  of 
wliich  27  were  monoplanes  and  13  biplanes.  There  were  counted 
among  those  that  reached  the  goal  6  monoplanes  out  of  27  and  3 
biplanes  out  of  13,  the  first  representing  five  different  types,  the 
latter  two. 

The  announcement  of  these  results  fully  justified  the  principles 
which  guide  the  war  department  in  the  making  of  contracts,  that  is 
to  say,  orders  placed  with  all  qualified  constructors  are  equally 
divided  between  the  monoplanes  and  biplanes.  The  conditions 
imposed  for  acceptance  are,  in  addition,  rigorous  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  flying  machines. 

The  preUminary  trials  are  always  made  under  the  direction  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  constructors.  In  a  general  way,  and  especially 
for  apparatus  of  a  new  type,  there  is  required  of  the  dealer  that  he 
train  one  or  several  pilots  whose  instruction  is  only  considered  as 
finished  when  they  have  successfully  completed  the  tests  required 
for  certificate  of  a  pilot  aviator.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid 
that  this  diversity  of  machines  would  be  of  no  assistance  to  the  for- 
mation of  aerial  units  upon  mobilization. 

Machines  of  a  single  type  would  permit  more  easily  the  replace- 
ment of  spare  parts  in  rapid  repairs.  This  difficulty  can  be  remedied, 
in  part,  by  grouping  together  machines  of  the  same  model.  What- 
ever may  be  their  diversity,  the  types  will  not  be  more  numerous 
than  the  squadrons  to  be  organized. 

Another  very  simple  means  of  decreasing  the  inconvenience  caused 
by  the  diversified  tjrpes  in  use,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  instruc- 
tion'of  pilots,  consists  in  adopting  a  imiform  system  of  control.  This 
improvement  will  permit  an  aviator  to  familiarize  himself  very 
rapidly  with  the  control  of  any  machine  whatever.  This  question 
has  been  given  study  and  has  been  solved  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  muitary  administration  has  been  reproached  with  having, 
at  the  beginnmg,  wasted  money  in  buying  certain  machines  which 
are  now  useless.  The  exact  fact  is  that  m  all  foin:  machines  were 
ordered  at  the  end  of  1910  and  delivered  at  the  beginning  of  1911. 
They  have  been  recognized  as  dangerous  and  will  be  altered.  An 
error  of  this  nature,  which  only  refers  to  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
nimiber  of  machines  acquired  and  3  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount 
paid  for  purchases,  contains  nothing  in  itself  upon  which  an  opinion 
can  be  formed  when  it  is  considered  that  it  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  an  organization  as  delicate  as  that  of  the  service  of  military 
aviation. 
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MILITABT  ATIATION   MEETS. 

With  the  object  of  avoidmg  a  repetition  of  such  errors,  the  war 
department  has  had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  method  of  procedure 
which  offers  all  the  advantages  of  adjusting  pubUc  contracts,  at  the 
same  time  placing  contractors  in  the  way  of  creating  types  of  aero- 
planes better  adapted  to  military  interests.  Hie  war  aeroplane  is 
naturally  a  stable  machine  with  a  perfect  motor;  but,  besioes  this, 
it  must  possess  the  special  qualities  of  being  able  to  raise  considerable 
weights,  and  being  capable  of  arising  from  and  alighting  upon  land 
almost  wholly  unknown.  To  make  progress  in  this  direction,  the 
permanent  inspector  of  aeronautics  has  organized  a  meet  at  which 
the  exhibition  of  mean  speed,  length  of  night,  altitude,  and  the 
transportation  of  weight  rorm  the  oases.  Tiiese  meets  took  place 
near  iCeims.  They  are  made  up  of  two  phases,  the  first  a  prelimmary 
period,  lasting  throughout  the  whole  month  of  October;  the  second, 
a  decisive  trial  of  machines  admitted  to  the  preliminary  tests.  Tlie 
preliminary  tests  included  an  examination  of  the  construction  of  the 
machine  and  its  ability  to  accomplish  six  flights,  imder  the  control 
of  military  authority.  Below  is  shown  the  program  for  these  flights: 
,  Flight  No.  1, — To  carry  300  kilograms  (661  pounds)  of  extra 
weight,  that  is  to  say,  weight  not  comprising  the  necessary  fuel, 
oil,  tools,  extra  pieces,  etc.,  oyer  the  course  from  the  military  center 
of  aviation  at  Reims  to  a  piece  of  ground  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montcomet. ,  Distance  of  about  45  kilometers  (28  miles),  the  place 
of  landing  marked  by  plowed  ground. 

Flight  ffo,  2. — To  perform  a  flight  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  one  above,  between  Reims  and  Montcomet,  the  landing  place, 
Luzerne. 

Flight  No.  S. — To  fly  imder  the  same  conditions  as  above,  between 
Reims  and  Montcomet;  place  of  landing,  wheat  stubble  field. 

Flight  No.  4- — To  execute  under  the  same  conditions  as  above  in 
all  that  concerns  the  loading  of  the  machine,  the  following  test:  The 
machine,  starting  from  the  aeronautic  center  at  Reims,  to  fly  around 
the  obelisk  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  Roman  Road,  goingfrom 
Reims  to  Bar-le-Duc  and  by  the  route  joining  Mourmelon  and  Bouy. 
Distance,  30  kilometers  (19  miles).  (This  flight  was  intended  to 
make  a  comparison  between  the  actual  consumption  of  motor  fuel 
and  the  consumption  announced  by  the  contractors  at  the  beginning  of 
the  flight.  If  tne  amoimt  announced  is  lower  by  more  than  10  per 
cent  than,  the  amount  actually  consumed,  all  trials  undertaken  must 
be  made  over  again.) 

Flight  No.  6. — To  effect  a  flight  with  a  complete  load  of  300  kilo- 
grams (661  pounds),  provisions  not  included.  This  flight  consists  of 
a  test  for  altitude.  The  machine  must,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  this  trial,  rise  in  less  than  15  minutes  to  500  meters  (542  yards) 
in  height. 

Flight  No.  6. — This  is  an  exact  repetition  of  the  preceding. 

The  definite  test  for  a  flight  of  300  meters  (325  yards)  ffoing  and 
returning  without  landing  and  with  an  extra  weight  of  300  lilograms 
(661  pounds)  was  made  on  November  13  over  the  course  from  Reims 
to  Amiens.  This  test  gave  the  competitors  place  in  accordance  with 
the  best  time  made. 
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On  account  of  the  very  severe  conditions  imposed,  the  results  of  the 
meeting  were  adjudged  by  the  military  authority  to  be  satisfactory. 
On  September  30, 31  machines  had  been  accepted  by  the  commission — 
20  biplanes,  9  monoplanes,  and  2  triplanes.  On  November  4  statis- 
tical tables  relating  to  the  meeting  were  arranged  as  follows: 


Total 

Mono- 
planes. 

Biplanes. 

Triplanes. 

31 
9 

20 
8 

9 
6 

2 

2 

Below  is  given  a  detailed  list  of  the  qualified  machines: 


Name  of  maker. 

Name  of  motor. 

Horse- 
power. 

Kind. 

Pilot. 

No.l 

Brcffoet 

M.  Farman. . . 
....do 

Onome 

Renault 

do 

100 
70 
70 

100 
70 

100 
80 

100 

140 

Biplane 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Monoplane.... 

do 

do 

Biplane 

Moineaa. 

No.  3 

Barra. 

No.  7 

Renaux. 

No.  21 

No.  24 

do 

Savary 

Deperdussln. . 
do 

Onome 

Labor 

Fischer. 
Frantx. 

No.  29 

Onome 

AnJtanI 

Onome 

do 

Prevost. 

No.  31 

Vedrines. 

No.  35 

Nienport 

Br^uet 

Weymann. 

Now  13 

Bregi. 

In  the  course  of  the  final  tests  the  aviator  Wejrmann  was  classed 
first,  covering  the  300  kilometers  (187  miles)  in  2  hours  34  minutes. 

Tne  definite  classification  officially  confirmed  by  the  commission  in 
charge  of  the  meeting  is  as  follows: 


Motor. 

Time. 

Average 
speed. 

Make. 

Horse- 
power. 

1.  weymann  (NIewport).,, 

Onome 

do 

100 
100 
100 
140 
100 
70 
70 
70 

A.    tn. 

2  34 

3  9 
8    21 
3    26 
3    33 

3  56 

4  9 
4    28 

KUometeri. 
116.876 

2.  Mo{neau(B>eguei)..'... ......1...^ 

95.100 

3.  Prevost  (Deperdussln) 

do 

89.515 

4.  Bregi  (BrMuet) 

do 

87.047 

6.  Ftonier  (Bu  Farman) 

do 

84.474 

flw  Barra  (iJ.  Farman) .'..,.  . .  ^ 

Renault 

do 

76.196 

7.  Renanx (M.  Farman) 

72.386 

8,  Frant»(8tvary)., . , /  , ," 

Labor 

67.210 

The  three  first  constructors  won  under  these  conditions  the  pre- 
miums indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Nieuport:  Franc*. 

Purchase  of  the  winning  machine ,...      100,000 

Purchase  of  10  machinee,  at  40,000  francs 400,000 

Premium  of  500  franca  per  kilometer  above  60  kilometers 280, 000 

Total 780,000 

Breguet: 

Purchase  of  6  machines,  at  40,000  francs 240, 000 

Kilometer  premium 105, 000 

Total 345,000 
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Deperduasin:  Fnuaai 

Purchase  of  4  machines,  at  40,000  francs 160,000 

Kilometer  premium 58,000 

Total 218,000 

Grand  total  of  prizes 1,343,000 

N.  B. — ^The  machines  bought,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  classed  above,  must  con- 
form to  the  latter  and  give  the  same  speed  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  share  the  prizes 
furnished. 

There  was  thus  established  a  record  of  speed  for  all  means  of  flying, 
wiiich  maintained  for  two  and  one^ialf  hours  an  average  speed  of  117 
kilometers  (73  miles)  an  hotnr.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
the  machine  carried  its  driver  and  225  kilograms  (496  poimds)  of 
ballast,  in  order  to  make  up  the  300  kilograms  (661  poimos)  which  it 
is  required  to  transport. 

Henceforth,  purchases  from  private  makers  will  therefore  be  sur- 
rounded by  ail  desirable  guarantees.  The  State  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  point  of  becoming  a  constructor  of  aeroplanes.  However,  sev- 
eral officers  followed  out  in  1911  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  superior 
aeronautics  school.  Others  will  be  detailed  for  the  year  1912 — that 
is  to  say,  a  tendency  is  showing  itself  to  recruit  progressively  a  tech- 
nical personnel,  susceptible  of  rendering  service  in  the  construction  of 
aeroplanes.  At  the  present  time  there  is  being  organized  at  the 
different  centers  of  aviation,  service  divisions  for  the  training  of  men  ' 
emploved  by  the  State.  These  are  especially  intended  to  m^e  unex- 
pected>  repairs,  which  form  a  part  of  the  appropriation  budget. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE   AEROPLAKE  DURINQ  THE  TEAB   1911. 

We  will  run  rapidly  over  the  many  individual  flights  made  in  1911 
by  our  officer  aviators.  The  formula  "Military  aviation"  fig[urea 
permanently  in  the  newspapers  and  every  day  a  new  exploit  is 
described  in  them.  These  are  admirable  sporting  events,  which  show 
the  skill  acquired  by  pilots  and  their  gjreat  ramiliarity  with  long  aerial 
journeys;  but  what  attracts  our  particular  attention  is  the  new  plan 
that  aviators  are  working  out  this  year — a  methodical  study  of  the 
military  use  of  the  aeroplane. 

In  April  there  commenced  the  first  efforts  of  flying  by  groups.  In 
June  and  July  there  were  developed  over  a  distance  of  1,000  kilo- 
meters (625  miles)  real  aerial  maneuvers,  during  which  twelve  avia- 
tors, operating  in  accordance  with  plans  previously  drawn  up, 
metnodically  explored  the  frontier  of  the  north  between  Calais  and 
Masderes;  and  afterwards,  under  the  supposition  that  Paris  was 
besi^ed,  made  a  reconnoissance  along  the  lines  of  the  Somme  and  the 
valley  of  the  I'Oise,  etc. 

In  July  and  August  experiments  were  undertaken  at  the  camp  of 
Sissone,  then  at  the  camp  of  CJhalons.  by  the  regiments  of  artillery;  of 
the  army  corps,  and  by  the  aid  of  tne  colonel,  director  of  the  firing 
practice,  experiments  were  made  having  as  an  object  the  employment 
of  the  aeroplane  in  connection  with  the  field  artillery,  to  uncover 
objectives  which  would  with  difficulty  be  found  and  to  direct  the  fire 
upon  these  objectives.  The  same  experiments  were  made  at  Chalons 
and  at  Verdun  with  the  sie^re  artillery  and  were  followed  with  great 
interest  by  a  number  of  general  officers. 
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It  would  take  too  much  time  here  to  note  all  the  maneuvers  or 
evolutions  of  all  arms  in  which  aviators  have  taken  part,  especially  at 
the  camp  of  Chalons.  We  must  insist,  however,  upon  noting  the 
autumn  maneuvers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  corps,  in  the  course  of 
urbich  our  fourth  arm  showed  its  vitality  and  the  progress  that  it  had 
made  from  a  military  point  of  view.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
maneuvers  in  the  nortn  were  stopped;  aeroplanes  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  playing  a  part  in  a  settmg  where  the  distances  and  the 
effectives  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  their  abilities  as  a 
source  of  information,  of  communication,  and  of  transmission. 

The  autumn  maneuvers,  however,  have  been  the  occasion  for  an 
effort  at  mobilization  of  our  corps  of  pilots  who  are  fit  for  service  in 
campaign.  The  minister  of  war  did  not  hesitate  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reserve  aviators,  about  20  of  whom,  among 
them  Vedrines,  Legagneux,  Aubrun,  Reneux,  Fourny,  Sommer, 
Helen,  Martinet,  Loridan.  de  Nieuport,  etc.,  took  their  place  in  the 
aerial  units.  Here  is  the  list  of  the  pilots  and  of  the  maciunes  taking 
part  in  the  maneuvers. 

lianeuven  <^  the  $eventh  amy  corps. 
[Chief  of  seirioe,  Capt.  Felix,  with  Bieriot  machine.) 


MBdilDe. 


First  section: 

Capt.  BeUenger  (with  a  group  of  batteries  of  the  oioeteenth  brisate) . 

Lieut.  Clavenad  (with  a  group  of  batteries  of  the  nineteenth  brigade) 

Lieut.  Chfivreau  (with  a  group  of  batteries  of  the  nineteenth  brigade) 
Second  section: 

Capt.  Echeman 

CaptdeGoys 

Lieut,  de  Malherbe 

Lieut.  Duooumean 

Corpi.  Legagneux 

Lieut  Ludmann 

Lieut.  Qourles. 

Lieut.  Peralda 

LiBUt.  MIi?uad 

Reserve  Seigt.  Moinau;  Lieut.  Davy,  of  the  general  slafT,  observer. . . 

Capt.  Casse 

Lieut.  Remy 

Lieut.  Blard 

Sapper  Bill 

Sapper  Loridan 

Under  Lieut,  of  Reserve  Martinet 

Lieut.  Tretarre 

Corpl.  Aubrun 

CorpL  Pascal 

Reservist  Tabuteau 

Reservist  Vedrines 


Bieriot. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Brefuet. 

Do! 

Do. 
H.  Farman. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Deperdussin. 

Do. 

Morana. 

Do. 


Maneuveri  of  the  sixth  army  corps, 
[Chief  of  the  aviation  service,  Capt.  Eteve  (Capt.  Piohot-Duclos,  observer)  upon  Maurice  Farman  biplane.) 


Machine. 


Lieut.  Cheutin;  Capt.  Giraudeau,  of  the  general  staff.  obser\'er M.  Farman. 

Sapper  Foumy Do. 

Sapper  Renaux;  Capt.  Bares,  of  the  general  stafT,  observer. Do. 

Lieut.  Mailfert:  Lieut.  Dorsemaine,  of  the  general  sta^.  observer t  H.  Farman. 

Lieut.  Camerman:  Lieut.  Boncour,  of  the  general  staff,  observer Do. 

Under  Lieut.  Menard i         Do. 

Lieut.  Fequant ...^.. .-. Nieuport 

Lieut.  MaUlols Do. 

Vessel  Ensri^  Delage I        Do. 
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•  As  an  indicati  >n  of  the  information  that  is  furnished  and  of  the 
measure  in  which  aeroplanes  contributed  to  place  the  commands  in 
their  proper  position,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  submit  the  con- 
fidential military  reports  furnished  to  hicher  military  authorities. 
We  quote  only  a  few  characteristic  examples  relating  to  the  maneu- 
vers, borrowed  from  the  sixth  corps,  on  the  Metise,  and  recorded  in 
the  press. 

On  the  11th  of  September  the  aviators  of  the  red  army,  setting  out 
from  Bar-le-Duc,  located  at  a  distance  of  more  than  80  kilometers 
(50  miles)  before  7  o'clock,  with  great  precision,  the  column  of  the 
blue  army  (forty-second  division)  marching  over  the  Varennes- 
Clermont  Road,  the  advance  guard  at  Clermont. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  aviators  of  the  blue  army  discovered 
after  two  reconnoissances  the  movements  of  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy's  detachment  passing  through  the  forest  of  Maugiennes,  with 
a  view  to  a  movement  beyond. 

On  the  18th  of  September  an  officer  of  the  general  staff,  an  observer 
of  the  red  army,  was  able  to  furnish  after  a  very  brief  reconnoissance 
a  detailed  drawing  of  the  situation  of  the  blue  army,  the  accuracv 
of  which  caused  him  to  be  given  the  congratulations  of  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  sixth  army  corps. 

Aviators  are  rigorously  made  to  observe  the  rule  which  requires 
them  to  rise  to  a  minimum  altitude  of  500  meters  (542  yards).  After 
some  unavoidable  groping  about,  the  officers  of  the  general  staff 
have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  employment  of  their  aerial 
units;  they  have  been  able  to  give  proper  oraers  and  to  assure,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  the  rapid  transmission  of  information. 

As  an  example:  In  the  recent  maneuvers  of  the  sixth  army  corps 
there  could  be  seen  many  of  the  pilots  come  to  ground  at  from  5 
to  10  minute  intervals  at  the  post  of  the  commanding  officer,  give 
to  an  officer  of  the  general  staff  information  gatherea,  and  depart 
upon  new  missions. 

If  we  feel  scruples  in  regard  to  doing  ourselves  justice,  let  us  appeal 
to  the  flattering  evidence  of  a  German  naval  officer,  Capt.  von  rus- 
tau,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  specialists  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine  in  the  matter  of  aviation,  who  was  present  at  last  grand 
maneuvers,  and  who  made  the  following  noteworthy  remark: 

Without  entering  in  detail  regarding  the  deeds  performed  by  each  of  the  aviators, 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  in  three  cases  they  have  rendered  valuable  service  which 
would  not  have  been  otherwise  rendered  ^nd  that  although  a  very  strong  wind  was 
blowing  which  would  have  prevented  the  sailing  of  any  durigible  whatever. 

Here  are  his  conclusions  as  a  whole: 

These  maneuvers  have  proved  that  the  fourth  arm  of  the  French  Army  exists  in 
fact  and  not  in  name;  that  it  is  not  only  capable  of  rendering  the  greatest  service  to 
friendly  troops  but  that  it  will  constitute  a  very  considerable  danger  to  the  enemy. 
In  Germany  we  are  far  from  attaining  these  results  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
a  great  effort  in  work  and  spend  a  very  large  sum  in  money  before  we  can  think  of 
giving  to  our  staff  mobile  squads  of  aviators. 

THE    PROPERTIES   OF   THE   MILPTARY   AEROPLANE. 

After  the  concluding  trials  of  aeroplanes  which  marked  the  year 
1911,  the  latter  have  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  organization  of  the 
army  We  will  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  say — with  the  super- 
ficial thinkers  who  see  in  the  employment  of  this  new  engine  the 
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possibility  of  changing  the  aspect  of  future  wars — ^that  the  aeroplanes 
will  be  given  a  preponderant  place.  Has  it  not  been  suggested  to 
suppress  the  cavalry,  to  destroy  fortifications  by  a  stream  of  explo- 
sives 1  The  aeroplane  is  a  bird  of  day;  it  is  dso  a  bird  of  springtime 
and  of  summer.  The  final  trial  at  the  meet  at  Rheims,  fixed  for  the 
4th  of  November,  could  not  come  off  until  the  13th  on  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  In  our  opinion  the  aeroplane 
should  be  used  to  supplement  other  methods  or  reconnoissance;  it  is 
notyet  capable  of  replacing  them  all  under  all  conditions. 

The  aeroplane,  in  the  first  place,  from  a  miUtary  point  of  view,  is 
a  remarkable  machine  for  observation  purposes;  in  weather  fairly 
clear,  at  an  altitude  between  600  and  800  meters  (650  to  866  vards). 
an  altitude  which  assures  almost  complete  safety  in  face  of  small 
arms  and  guns,  the  aviator  should  be  able  to  see  the  ground  unroll 
before  him,  its  reUef  but  httle  weakened,  and  its  smallest  planimetric 
details  showing,  as  well  as  the  network  of  its  routes,  roa(&,  and  rail- 
ways. There  is  no  difficulty,  with  a  httle  practice,  in  finding  one's 
position;  in  reading  the  map,  and  of  marking  a  position  with  the 
greatest  precision.  If  troops  happen  to  be  present  in  the  field  of 
observation  of  an  officer  on  reconnoissance  duty,  they  will  inevitably 
be  uncovered,  estimated,  and  located,  whether  marching  in  column, 
upon  routes  of  travel,  or  deployed  across  fields;  whether  assem- 
bled, but  not  yet  concealed  beneath  the  coverts  offered  by  the 
ground,  such  as  woods,  orchards,  etc.;  or  whether,  having  arrived 
at  a  cantonment,  but  not  yet  scattered  at  the  first  snort  of  the  motor. 
Let  us  cite  a  few  instances: 

At  the  present  moment  the  aeroplane  has  a  minimum  speed  of  80 
kilometers  (50  miles)  an  hour  when  pushing  forward  a  reconnoissance 
of  100  to  125  kilometers  (63  to  78  miles)  in  advance  of  the  front.  The 
information  thus  brought  to  the  commanding  officer,  however  little 
the  machine  may  have  meandered  to  either  side  of  the  general  axis  of 
march,  gives  the  commander  a  knowledge  of  affairs  over  a  strip  of 
land  of  from  7  to  8  kilometel«  (4 J  to  5  miles).  In  addition,  the  obser- 
vations collected  have  been  made  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  hours 
beforehand.  Doubtless  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  transmit  informa- 
tion instantaneouslv.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1911,  Capt.  Brenot  and 
Lieut.  Menard,  while  maneuvering  in  a  biplane  at  an  altitude  of  500 
meters  (542  yards),  near  Rambouillet,  succeeded  in  transmitting  to 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  a  distance  of  50  kilometers  (30  miles),  a  message  to 
the  minister  of  war. 

Let  us  compare  to  the  information  obtained  by  aviators  that  which 
can  be  gathered  by  rapid  reconnoissance  and  by  the  whole  uncovering 
system  of  a  division  of  cavalry,  operating  over  the  same  ground.  The 
aviator  does  not  pick  up  a  mere  apparent  outline,  but  the  masses  of 
the  enemy.  He  secures  information  depicting  a  position  still  correct 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  while  the  observations  of  the  cavalry  go  back 
most  frequently  24  to  48  hours  before;  for,  if  the  divisions  of  cavalry 
are  given  the  most  perfect  means  for  the  transmission  of  information, 
they  are  at  the  outset  merely  horsemen,  pursued  by  the  enemy's 
patrol,  and  carrying  to  the  commanding  general  the  reports  made  by 
the  officers. 

What  influence  must  unfailinjgly  be  exercised  upon  strategy  and 
tactics  by  units  of  aviation  which  have  been  suitably  trained  as  a 
whole  1    "Provided  with  such  means  of  obtaining  information,  the 
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commander  is  in  a  measure  able  to  each  day  locate  his  forces  with  cer- 
tainty, as  regards  the  mass  of  the  enemy's  forces;  to  determine  from 
recent  information  the  degree  of  preparation  of  his  troops  for  a  fight; 
and,  when  the  enemy  is  at  a  distance,  to  economize  his  strength  by 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  troops  required  for  his  own  protection. 
At  the  moment  of  contact,  when  the  detachments  or  advance  guards 
of  the  enemy  are  approached,  is  it  necessary  to  obstinately  persist  in 
a  frontal  attack  instead  of  rapidly  outflanlang,  when  the  aeroplanes 
can  determine,  in  the  shortest  time,  whether  detachments  are  or  are 
not  supported  and  whether  their  wings  are  reenforced  ? 

Let  us  consider  an  engagement  covering  the  whole  front.  If  it 
becomes  necessary  for  tto  commanding  omcer  to  have  information 
regarding  the  whole  situation  in  order  to  fix  the  location  of  the  com- 
mandy  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  position,  the  strength  of  the 
force  occupying  certain  points  with  a  dangerous  number  of  reserves 
hidden  from  view,  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  wings  in  order 
to  execute  a  flank  movement,  or  to  prepare  an  evolution,  a  biplane 
taking  its  flight  from  the  post  of  the  commanding  officer  will,  m  an 
hour  at  the  most,  allow  an  experienced  observed  to  reconnoiter  over  a 
zone  of  from  6  to  8  kilometers  (3f  to  5  miles)  in  width  and  to  a  depth 
of  20  kilometers  (12^  miles).  Thus,  four  machines  are  sufficient  at 
close  intervals  to  look  over  the  field  of  battle  of  our  greatest  fighting 
unit,  the  army  corps. 

A  machine  most  valuable  in  reconnoissance,  the  aeroplane,  may  ako 
render  the  greatest  service  in  the  transmission  of  orders  and  in  joining 
together  the  larger  units.  The  commander  of  the  army  may  wish  to 
send  urgent  instructions  to  one  of  his  subordinates  commanding  a  por- 
tion of  the  front  or  a  large  detachment  on  the  flank  whose  support  in 
the  fight  is  expected.  What  messenger  can  be  more  rapid  tnan  the 
aeroplane  when  the  roads  in  rear  of  the  front  are  encumbered  by  col- 
umns hastening  toward  the  battle  field,  by  regimental  trains,  by  parks, 
and  convoys,  when  telephonic  and  telegraphic  lines  are  momentarily 
cut,  and  when  communujation  by  wireless  is  continuaUvinterrupted? 

Should  the  general  in  chief  desire  also  to  know  speedily  the  position 
of  his  units,  to  be  informed  of  their  good  or  ill  fortune,  £o  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  fighting  line,  an  officer  of  his  general  staff  will  take  a 
place  behind  the  pilot  of  the  aeroplane,  observe,  note,  return,  and  give 
an  account  with  very  little  delay,  and  with  greater  precision  than  is 
given  by  reports  hastily  drawn  up  during  the  fight  by  commanding 
officers  whose  duty  requires  all  their  faculties.  ' 

Let  us  now  consider  the  aeroplane  as  a  fighting  machine,  although 
the  part  it  will  play,  from  this  point  of  view,  appears  very  uncertain. 

Shall  aeroplanes  be  sent  to  attack  dirigibles,  after  they  have  been 
furnished  with  an  apparatus  for  shooting  projectiles'  which  will  tear 
the  envelope  and  cause  the  gas  to  explode  (experiment  from  the 
Eiffel  Tower  in  the  spring  of  1911 )  ? 

Are  they  able  also  to  raise  a  sufficient  weight  of  explosive  projectiles, 
intended  to  be  thrown  upon  railway  stations,  depots  of  material,  con- 
centrations of  troops,  etc.?  It  is  still  very  difficult  to  make  a  decision 
in  regard  to  this  subject,  but  trials  are  now  under  way  which  a  meet 
recently  arranged  will  undoubtedly  multiplv  and  bring  to  a  conclusion 
in  the  near  future.  Even  at  this  time  the  Italians,  in  the  war  in 
Tripoli,  are  continuing  these  experiments  to  the  hurt  of  their  adver- 
saries; on  several  occasions  aviators  have  thrown  into  the  Turkish 
camps  bombs  which  have  caused  great  disorder. 
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AVIATION   FOR  THE   ARTILLERY. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  aeroplane  will  be  the  most  valuable  auxil- 
iary for  our  artillery,  which  is  now  the  first  in  the  world;  our  two  ele- 
ments of  superiority  are  thus  most  fortunately  brought  together.  For 
the  artilleryman,  to  see  is  the  prime  necessity;  to  see  in  order  to  direct 
his  fire  and  to  control  its  effect;  to  see  and  to  recognize  objects,  to 
determine  their  importance,  and  to  deduce  from  this  the  value  or  lack 
of  value  of  fighting  them. 

The  almost  exclusive  use  of  masked  fire  in  the  French  artillery 
already  requires  on  the  part  of  our  commanders  of  batteries  and  groups 
of  artillery  the  employment  of  observation  towers.  These  towers,  m 
spite  of  their  insimificant  height,  give  a  view  between  the  battery^  and 
tne  apparent  outline  of  the  land  in  relation  to  the  battery.  This  is  all 
very  well  against  an  enemy  who  employs  direct  fire  and  who  conse- 
quently places  his  batteries  on  the  apparent  contour  of  the  land,  vis- 
itle  from  his  enemy's  batteries,  but  tney  become  inadequate  when  the 
enemy  places  his  batteries  behind  crests.  Now,  the  general  tendency 
of  European  artillery  is  to  get  under  cover,  following  the  example  of 
the  French  artillery. 

Under  these  conditions,  artillerymen  become  invisible;  invisible 
also  in  the  concentrations  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  However,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  succeed  in  seeing  them  if  we  do  not  desire  to  fire 
into  space. 

In  his  recent  book  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Field  Artillery,  Maj.  Buat 
writes: 

Such  is  the  superior  value  of  modem  artillery  that  even  when  plui^ed  into  shadow, 
80  to  spetik,  it  is  able  to  exert  all  its  power  upon  the  sole  condition  that  one  man  can 
think  and  observe  for  it. 

One  means  onlv  of  effecting  this  occurs  to  the  mind,  that  is  to  rise 
above  the  ground  in  order  to  see. 

Under  actual  conditions,  commanding  ofQcers  of  artillery  make  use 
of  all  means  thrown  in  their  way  in  the  vicinity  of  their  batteries;  they 
ascend  steeple,  climb  trees,  or  mount  upon  haycocks;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  not  always  a  haycock,  a  tree,  or  a  clock  tower 
at  their  disposal.  Besides  this,  certain  men  in  conmiand  will  not  per- 
mit themselves  to  make  use  of  these  elevations  under  any  conditions* 
besides,  it  most  frequently  happens  that  the  height  of  these  natural 
observation  stations  is  insufficient  to  develop  to  any  real  extent  the 
apparent  contour  of  the  land,  as  seen  from  the  battery  itself.  To  see 
aoove  obstructions  it  is  necessary  to  rise  above  the  earth  and  to  rise  to 
a  height  of  500,  600,  and  sometimes  1,000  meters  (542,  650,  and 
1,083  yards). 

Where  can  we  find  a  ladder  of  this  height?  It  only  exists  in 
Jacob's  dream.  There  is  no  other  solution  except  to  call  upon  the 
aeroplane. 

Now,  the  experiments  made  in  1911  at  the  camp  of  Chalons  and  at 
Verdun  by  the  conunission  organized  for  the  practical  study  of  the 
fire  of  siege  guns  and  guns  of  position  have  shown  that  the  aviator  is 
able  at  the  same  time  both  to  find  the  target  and  to  direct  the  fire  of 
batteries. 

In  consequence  of  these  experiments  the  minister  of  war  gave  the 
following  expression  to  his  opmion : 

The  results  attained  are  such  that  it  is  possible  to  say  that  these  machines  are  the 
most  useful,  if  not  the  most  indispensable,  auxiliaries  in  the  direction  a^H/epntrol  of 
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artillery  fire.    Here,  indeed,  the  lesBona  of  the  Turko-Italian  War  come  in  to  confirm 
this  opinioD.    One  dispatch  alont)  brings  into  prominence  this  double  rdle  of  direction 
and  control, 
controlled  1 
opened ( 

The  results  of  these  trials  made  by  the  artillery  are  of  capital  value 
to  this  arm  and  to  the  army  in  general.  The  use  of  the  aeroplane 
with  artillery,  by  allowing  the  latter  to  see,  multiplies  its  power  a 
hundredfold. 

It  is  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  give  the  artillery  aeroplanes; 
but  should  we  go  still  further  and  create  an  aviation  corps  for  the 
artillery  ?  This,  at  all  events,  would  be  premature,  under  tne  present 
condition  of  affairs,  at  least. 

Artillerymen  do  not  lack  good  arguments,  sav  they,  since  the  aero- 
plane is  an  ideal  observing  ladder.  Aviation  for  use  of  the  artillery 
should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  artillery  itself,  as  absolutely  as  do 
the  observing  ladders,  and  the  aviator  being  indispensable,  it  follows 
that  he  must  be  ready  instantaneously  to  do  his  work  or  at  least  to 
fly  whenever  the  chiefs  of  artillery  judge  it  necessary.  Can  it  be 
thought  possible  to  call  upon  aviators  who  are  concentrated  in  a  park 
some  distance  away  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commander  of 
an  army  corps  ?  If  the  cniefs  of  artillery  are  obliged  to  pass  through 
military  channels  in  asking  for  the  service  of  aviators,  tne  latter  will 
never  arrive  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Aeroplanes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  should  form  a  part  of  the  artillery 
command;  they  can  be  transported  with  it  and  be  installed  in  close 
proximity.  The  establishment  at  Vincennes  has  constructed  a  con- 
trivance on  wheels  for  the  transportation  of  aeroplanes.  One  section 
of  three  aeroplanes,  mounted  upon  this  vehicle,  took  part  in  the  grand 
maneuvers  of  the  east. 

Entrained  at  Vincennes  with  the  artillery  of  the  eighth  corps,  it 
was  detrained  at  Besancon  for  concentration  with  this  artillery,  and 
during  the  10  days  that  these  maneuvers  lasted  this  section  followed 
its  artillery.  Each  day  the  colonel  commanding  the  artillery  assigned 
to  the  chief  of  section  his  place  in  cantonment,  announced  the  position 
of  the  park,  and  gave  notice  as  to  the  place  where  on  the  succeeding 
day  an  aeroplane  or  two  should  be  stationed  for  his  use.  The  aviator 
found  his  horse  wating  at  the  meeting  place  and  proceeded  to  join  the 
colonel  and  receive  his  orders.  He  remained  at  the  colonel's  disposal 
throughout  the  day,  flying  when  necessary  and  making  his  landings 
in  accordance  with  the  movements  of  the  batteries. 

Aeroplanes,  mounted  upon  their  wheeled  transport,  are  carried 
along  with  the  artillery,  as  are  any  other  kind  of  wagons  belonging  to 
this  arm.  So  it  is  that  the  aeroplane  can  march  everywhere  with  the 
artillery,  and  henceforth  it  will  become  indispensable  to  this  arm. 
There  is  urgent  need  of  creating  *Jthe  aviation  of  the  artillery." 

Such,  stated  as  strongly  as  possible,  are  the  arguments  of  the  artil- 
leryman. We  appreciate  their  value  and  are  absolutely  convinced  of 
the  importance  or  aviation  in  rendering  true  and  effective  the  fire  of 
guns ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  aeronautic  service  is  right  when 
It  declares  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  create  at  the  present 
moment  this  ''aviation  of  the  artillery." 

We  will  not,  by  n  great  deal,  have  at  disposal  in  1912  enough  aeros 
to  give  each  group  of  artillery  its  section  of  aeroplanes  upon  wheels; 
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a  thousand  machines  would  be  necessary.  As  long  as  we  are  awluting 
the  development  of  aviation  its  material  and  personnel  must  remain, 
therefore,  attached  to  the  army  corps,  and  we  must  rely  upon  the 
general  commanding  the  army  corps  to  make  the  most  slallf  ul  use  of 
the  groups  of  aviators  placed  at  his  disposal.  Thus  it  is  that  at  the 
maneuvers  of  the  seventh  army  corps  tne  first  aeroplane  section  was 
especially  assigned  to  the  batteries  of  the  nineteentn  brigade. 

Thus  iar  we  have  considered  that  merely  practical  reasons  based 
upon  facts  justify  the  development  of  our  service  of  military  aviation, 
but  reasons  of  an  ethical  kind  also  come  in  to  plead  in  its  favor. 

The  daring  and  gallant  feats  of  our  officer  aviators  taking  wing  for 
the  purpose  of  uncovering  the  movements  of  the  enemy  give  our 
soldiers  an  example  of  incomparable  value. 

To  sum  up,  tne  essential  part  played  by  the  aeroplane,  under 
existing  conditions,  is  strategic  reconnoissance  (at  long  distances)  or 
tactical  reconnoissance  (at  snort  distances),  aiming  to  determine  as 
a  whole  the  movements  or  the  position  of  the  enemy.  The  first 
object  to  be  attained  in  the  service  of  military  aviation  then  stands 
out  perfectlv  clear.  A  small  aerial  squadron  must  be  assigned  to 
each  of  our  large  units  and  to  our  divisions  of  cavalry.  These  aerial 
sauadrons  will  be  placed,  like  certain  other  units,  such  as  companies 
or  telegraphers  or  balloon  men,  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  chief  of 
the  general  staff.  The  parts  of  these  units  must  be  organized  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  take  cover  well  within 
the  reach  of  the  commanding  officer,  etc.  Thanks  to  the  appropria- 
tions written  into  the  budget  for  1912,  we  shall  be  able  to  reaUze  a 
part  of  this  pro-am  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  formation  of  new  centers  of  aviation  will  permit  general 
sti^s  to  familiarize  themselves;  in  time  of  peace^  with  the  use  of 
aeroplanes. 

THE  AEBOPLANE  AND  THE  CAVALRY. 

We  must  bring  to  test  a  very  dangerous  opinion  that  is  spreading 
more  and  more  amongst  the  public,  wno  are  often  ignorant  of  military 
matters.  It  is  frequently  said  that  ''Aeroplanes  and  dirigibles  are 
marvelous  instruments  for  reconnoissance  purposes,  and  their 
powers  of  investigation  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  cavalry.  Let 
us  suppress  the  cavalry  or  reduce  its  effective  force."  The  time  has 
not  come  to  reduce  the  effective  of  this  arm  under  the  pretext  that 
its  part  in  battle  in  face  of  guns  and  the  perfected  small  arms  of  our 
time  has  become  insignificant,  and  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  losing  the 
only  reason  for  its  existence — the  search  for  information. 

We  shall  not  allow  the  public  mind  to  thus  go  astray,  and  we 
therefore  assume  the  privilege  of  executing  summary  justice  upon  this 
opinion  and  of  reassuring  the  French  cavalry. 

In  war  the  cavalry  has  a  triple  part  to  play: 

First.  To  procure  information  regarding  the  enemy. 

Second.  To  protect  the  troops  on  march  or  against  surprises,  and 
to  cover  their  movements. 

Third.  To  intervene  in  battle  and  make  success  complete  or  to 
protect  the  retreat. 

From  one  point  of  view,  that  of  furnishing  information  regarding 
the  enemy,  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes  may  often  supplement  cavalry, 
but  the  important  point  is  to  determine  clearly  to  what  extent  we  shall 
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nnd  it  necessary  to  employ  the  aeroplane  as  it  exists  at  present,  for 
it  is  a  somewhat  brutal  instrument  wnich  travels  at  a  steady  speed  its 
200  or  300  kilometers  (125  or  187  miles)  and  returns  to  its  shelter. 

We  must  remember  that  the  machine  is  still  incapable  of  hovering; 
that  even  though  it  were  we  could  see  nothing  through  a  fog;  that  we 
can  not  even  observe  in  violent  winds;  that  we  can  not  fly  every  day; 
that  it  is  seldom,  even  in  good  weather,  if  it  is  desired  to  spare  a  very 
valuable  personnel,  that  nights  can  be  made  for  more  than  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  or  three  hours  in  the  evening. 

In  fact,  reconnoissance  made  by  aviation  is  essentially  rapid;  the 
aeroplane  can  only  fly  over  its  field  of  observation,  which  is  not  very 
wide,  and  now  and  again,  at  some  place  where  no  one  is  to  be  seen, 
there  may  be  found  an  hour  later  a  body  of  troops  out  of  a  wood  or 
from  some  locality  where  they  had  been  waiting  for  the  proper 
moment  to  conmaence  its  movement. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  reconnoissance  made  by  cavalry  making  use 
of  both  light  and  heavy  cavalry,  is  characterized  by  a  permanence  of 
contact  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  It  has  less  chance  of  falling 
suddenly  like  the  aeroplane  upon  masses  of  the  enemy,  but  by 
frequent  contacts  with  him  may  succeed  successive  degrees  in 
determining  progressively  his  apparent  outline,  if  not  his  exact  posi- 
tion. 

Thus  the  aeroplane  should  not  replace  the  cavahy,  even  in  recon- 
noissance work;  its  action  should  be  auxiliary  to  that  of  the  latter 
and  complete  it. 

When  the  enemy  is  at  a  distance,  information  reported  by  the 
aeroplane  may  give  a  certain  amount  of  security;  should  he  succeed, 
however,  in  approaching  sufficiently  near  to  be  able,  by  a  night  march 
or  by  an  advance  of  his  cavalry,  to  come  into  contact  with  troops  of 
the  first  line,  it  is  the  cavalry  that,  with  a  minimum  force,  will  enable 
us  to  assure  the  protection  of  our  cantonments;  it  is  the  cavahy 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  our  columns  to  march  out  without 
being  hindered  by  tne  demonstrations  of  cavalry  provided  with  a 
few  guns;  it  is  this  arm,  in  fact,  which  during  the  fignt  will  cover  the 
concentration  of  our  troops  when  the  enemy  is  everywhere,  and  when 
his  enterprising  cavalry  is  on  the  lookout  for  unprotected  troops. 
How  much  would  aeroplanes  be  worth  in  carrying  out  this  protectmg 
work? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  misled  by  progress 
made  in  technical  matters;  moral  forces  play  a  principal  part  in 
battle.  The  infantryman  and  the  artilleryman  are  subject  to  exhaus- 
tion, to  fatigue,  confusion,  and  fright;  crises  occur  during  a  fight 
when  the  nerves,  having  reached  their  maximum  tension,  the  majority 
of  men  are  prepared  to  rush  to  the  front  or  to  the  rear,  depending 
upon  whether  they  are  carried  away  by  enthusiasim  or  by  terror. 

Spirited  and  well-commanded  cavalry  making  use  of  its  mobility 
may  be  able  to  effect  a  surprise,  and  finding  in  front  of  it  only  harm- 
less rifles  and  field  guns,  decide  the  action. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  matter  has  now  been  well  thrashed  out.  The 
use  of  the  aeroplane  or  the  dirigible  can  not  bring  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  diminution  of  our  cavalry  is  possible.  We  will  even  go  further 
and  say  that  it  is  essential  to  place,  without  delay,  our  cavalry, 
which  is  too  small  in  numbers,  in  condition  to  make  a  good  showing 
before  the  German  cavalry,  which  does  not  coimt  less  than  510 
squadrons  upon  a  peace  footing.  ^  ^ 
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AEBOSTATION. 

The  war  department  continues  the  execution  methodical,  but  pru- 
dent, of  the  program  as  a  whole,  decreed  on  the  25th  of  Februanr, 
1910,  without  asking  for  any  other  appropriation  than  those  resum- 
ing from  obligations  placed  prior  to  1910;  we  say  prudent,  because 
the  progress  of  the  aeroplane  demands  a  period  for  observation. 
Aeronautics  have  actually  undergone  an  elevation  which  is  charac- 
terized by  a  substitution  of  the  heavier  for  the  lighter-than-air 
machines,  and  the  war  department  is  observing  attentively  the  phases 
of  this  evolution  and  steadily  acting  in  accordance  with  it. 

We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  transition  to  which  the  fluctua- 
tions of  opinion  bear  witness.  The  2d  of  September,  Mr.  Paul 
Rosseau  wrote  in  the  Temps: 

If  the  dirigible  balloon  has  not  yet  disappeared  before  the  aeroplane,  it  seems  that 
it  must  pass  soon  into  the  second  rank  wnile  waiting  until  it  is  entirely  supplanted 
and  relegated  to  the  domain  of  souvenirs. 

But  on  the  2d  of  October,  after  the  brilliant  flight  of  the  AdjuUtntr 
Beau,  there  may  be  read  in  the  same  journal  the  following  : 

The  most  thoroughl^r  convinced  psu*ti8ans  of  the  aeroplane  must,  in  the  face  of  these 
results,  admit  that  this  en^e  is  ready  neither  for  night  reconnoissance  nor  for  the 
present  utilization  of  the  wireless,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  imitate  the  examples  of 
our  neighbors  of  the  East;  that  is  to  say,  to  push  forward  actively  the  development  of 
our  dirigibles  without  neglecting  on  that  account  the  development  of  aeroplanes. 

The  opinion  of  technical  men  in  regard  to  miUtary  aeronautics  is 
that  dirigibles,  for  the  next  few  jrears  at  least,  will  have  to  play  in 
war  a  wdl-determined  part,  in  which  nothing  can  take  their  place. 

During  the  grand  maneuvers  of  the  east  five  dirigibles  of  different 
types  executed  maneuvers  toward  the  Lorraine  frontier.  They  are 
the  military  scout  Le  Temps,  the  Astra- Torres,  the  Capitaine- MarcJial, 
the  AdjtLdaTit^Vinceriot,  and  the  Adjudant-Reau. 

With  two  of  these  dirigibles  attempts  have  been  made  at  rapid 
inflation  by  means  of  a  new  process  of  manufacturing  hydrogen  on 
the  spot.  These  experiments  have  a  capital  interest,  for,  to  be  in 
condition  to  undertake  useful  exploration,  aerial  cruisers  must  be 
ready  to  leave  the  fortified  positions  of  the  east  the  day  following 
mobilization.  This  condition  is  realized.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
by  means  of  a  wagon  with  hydrolite,  the  dirigible  Le  Temps  was 
inflated  in  two  and  one-quarter  hours,  during  which  time  there  was 
produced  2,700  cubic  meters  (95,353  cubic  feet)  of  pure  hydrogen. 
The  wagon  with  hydrolite  only  weighed  2,400  kilograms  (5,280 
pounds),  and  took  the  place  of  four  carriages  carrying  tubes  weigliing 
12  tcHis.  This  method  of  inflation  has  an  evident  superiority  over  au 
other  methods  of  procedure  previously  known. 

A  trial  was  also  conducted  in  the  early  day^  of  September  with 
the  process  of  preparing  hydrogen  called  silicol,  intended  for  use  in 
the  nxed  workshops  of  the  fortresses.  The  Capitaine^  Marchal,  with 
a  capacity  of  10,400  cubic  meters  (367^286  cubic  feet),  was  inflated 
in  16  hours,  the  apparatus  having  realized  an  uninterrupted  output 
of  650  cubic  meters  (22,955  cubic  feet)  to  the  hour. 

Thus  it  is  to-day  known  that  with  hydrogen  generated  on  the  spot 
we  are  able  to  inflate  in  a  few  hours  the  largest  dirigible,  an  operation 
which  up  to  the  present  time  required  weeks.  Unfortunately  the 
hitching  of  the  car  to  the  balloon  and  the  adjustment  of  the  ropes 
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suspending  the  car  can  not  be  arranged  in  as  short  a  time  as  the 
inflation.    There  is,  then,  progress  to  Be  made  in  this  matter. 

Difficult  reconnoissances  made  by  three  of  the  dirigibles  have 
shown  a  new  use  for  the  dirigible  in  night  flights  and  in  the  use  of 
the  wireless  tele^aph. 

Night  reconnoissances  are  forbidden  to  aeroplanes,  for  which  it  is 
indispensable  to  see  clearly  in  order  to  come  to  ground.  In  case  of 
an  accident  to  the  motor,  a  dirigible  is  at  most  transformed  into  a 
free  balloon.  Tlie  grand  maneuvers  of  the  east  have  allowed  experi- 
ments to  be  made  in  a  tactical  problem,  which  consisted  in  profiting 
by  the  ni^ht  to  pass  over  a  zone  to  be  reconnoitered.  On  the  12th 
of  Septeniber  the  Agtra-TorreSj  starting  out  from  Belfort  in  the  dead 
of  night  and  in  a  strong  east  wind,  passed  over  Vessoul,  dropped  at 
the  place  indicated  a  bag  of  dispatcnes  that  it  had  been  charged  to 
deliver,  and  returned  to  Belfort  without  having  been  perceived. 
The  following;  night  it  made  a  similar  reconnoissance  in  another 
direction.  Tne  Adjudant-Reau,  starting  out  from  Paris,  kept  in  the 
air  for  21  hours  and  made  a  journey  of  850  kilometers  (531  miles). 
The  fort  at  Verdun,  though  warned  of  its  passage,  did  not  succeed 
in  discovering  it,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  searchlight.  It 
was  perceived  in  the  distance  35  minutes  afterwards. 

In  matters  that  concern  the  wireless  telegraph  the  flight  of  the 
AdjudarU'Vincenot  has  established  the  fact  that  it  is  possible, 
thanks  to  a  mast  installed  on  board,  to  remain  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  to  keep  the  minister  of  war  in 
touch  with  its  observations  as  they  were  made. 

This  service  of  the  dirigible  is  a  reason  for  not  abandoning  the 
machines  possessed  by  us,  which  are  valuable  for  reconnoissance. 
There  is  no  longer  question  of  creating  a  large  fleet,  but  we  should 
at  all  events  maintain  in  a  condition,  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect, 
the  number  of  scouts  and  of  cruisers  strictly  necessary.  The  units 
existing  and  ready  for  service  are,  besides  the  three  school  dirigibles, 
four  dirigibles  belonging  to  the  active  service:  Le  Temps,  Capttaine- 
MarcTud,  Adjudant-Vincenot,  and  the  Adjudant-RScm,  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1912,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  finish  of  the  pro- 
gram undertaken  and  of  the  use  of  the  money  appropriated  for  them, 
our  army  will  have  at  its  disposal  1 1  dirigibles,  or  which  8  are  cruisers 
and  3  scouts.  In  the  four  great  fortified  places  of  the  east  the  in- 
stallation of  a  complete  harbor  of  refuge,  comprising  two  balloons, 
is  being  installed* 

Clemental,  Deputy, 
Chairman  of  the  Military  CommitUe, 
(Introducer  of  the  war  budget). 


AsROiTAinios  IN  France  and  Abroad. 

rEztraet  firom  the  tpMch  of  M.  Adolphe  Oiixd,  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France.  Feb.  12, 1912,  conoeminff 

tiU  No.  1655.J 

After  having  glanced  rapidly  at  the  service  which  aeronautics  may 
render  us  in  case  of  war,  let  us  examine  the  condition  of  this  service 
in  France  and  abroad.  In  France,  the  decree  of  the  22d  of  October, 
1910,  created  a  ' 'permanent  school  of  inspection  of  military  aero- 
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nautics  intrusted  to  a  general  oflBcer  and  seconded  by  the  necessary 
personnel  of  officers  and  employees,  and  given  the  following  powers: 

1.  To  follow  the  progress  and  resources  of  aeronautics  in  general 
and  to  study  the  application  to  military  requirements. 

2,  To  exercise  authority  over  the  troops,  aeronautical  estabUsh- 
ments,  schools,  and  depots  of  military  aeronautics,  as  well  as  over  the 
personnel  of  all  arms  attached  to  this  service. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  the  1st  of  February  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux-Mondes,  Col.  Renard,  examining  in  detail  the  outcry  against 
this  school  of  inspection,  says,  *'What  are  the  criticisms  ?"  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  exactly,  for  the  most  contradictory  statements  have  been 
made  against  it.  At  one  time,  in  fact,  it  is  accused  of  wasting  in 
construction  of  useless  dirigibles  money  which  could  have  been  much 
better  employed  in  making  aeroplanes.  At  another  time,  it  is  accused 
of  neglecting  dirigibles  and  allowing  Germany  and  Italy  to  take  pre- 
cedence over  us.  In  matters  relatmg  to  aeroplanes  it  is  reproached 
with  not  having  a  uniform  model  or  with  not  being  able  to  decide  upon 
one-place  or  two-place  machines.  At  another  time,  on  the  contrary, 
its  systematic  preference  for  the  latter  type  is  deplored.  This  prefer- 
ence is  well  demonstrated,  according  to  the  writer,  by  the  military 
meeting  at  Reims,  where  attention  was  paid  only  to  what  may  be 
called  ''aviation  heavyweights."  The  inspection  corps  is  also  accused 
of  not  having  sufficiently  brought  out  the  importance  of  our  aviation 
as  much  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  number  of  machines  as  from  that 
of  pUots.  But  in  addition  to  these  reproaches,  which  are  of  a  technical 
Und,  there  has  been  formulated  a  graver  accusation,  which  is,  that  the 
general  permanent  inspection  corps  for  military  aeronautics  is  com- 
pletely swallowed  up  by  the  engineers;  its  chief,  in  fact,  comes  from 
that  arm,  and  it  is  tne  same  with  the  large  number  of  officers  and  men 
of  the  troops  who  are  attached  to  it.  When  this  new  service  was 
created  it  was  loudly  proclaimed  that  aviation  was  not  to  be  a  monop- 
oly for  any  arm ;  that,  in  a  matter  so  new,  it  was  necessary  to  call  upon 
all  who  wished  it  well.  Notwithstanding  these  fine  words,  the  per- 
manent inspection  corps  of  aeronautics  is  only  a  deceitful  title,  and  it  is 
always  the  engineers  who  keep  a  strong  hand  upon  our  aerial  fleet. 

Now,  recalhng  how  this  arm  in  these  latter  years  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  impeding  the  progress  of  our  military  aeronautics,  every- 
thing may  be  fearea  for  the  future  when  i^  seen  in  the  corps,  even 
to-day,  mistrust  of  the  destinies  of  our  aerial  fleet. 

Gentlemen,  we  know  well  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Gten.  Roques  and 
the  intelligent  and  devoted  assistance  that  Cols.  Hirschauer  and  Esti- 
enne  has  given  to  the  subject;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  the  appropriation  and  necessary  feeling  of 
the  way  which  must  have  places  in  so  complex  an  undertaking  our 
foiu'th  arm  has  appeared  to  be  really  in  peril.  As  some  people  say, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1912,  at  a  military  school  of  avia- 
tion^ provided  for  11  officers  who  had  received  the  superior  military 
certificate,  9  aviator  officers  who  had  received  the  certificate  of  aero 
nautics,  of  whom  3  held  the  superior  certificate,  there  was  only  1 
machine  in  good  condition;  that  12  machines  were  being  repaired  or 
were  to  be  repaired,  which  for  more  than  two  very  rainy  months  had 
been  placed  under  insufficient  shelter  and  owing  to  a  lack  of  available 
mechanicians  had  been  badly  cared  for:  that  the  receipt  of  machines 
and  of  repair  parts  was  not  given  the  proper  guaranties ;  that  avia- 
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tion  has  nowhere  be^i  carried  out  with  a  view  to  war;  that  it  is  actu- 
ally of  little  value  in  case  of  mobilization;  that  of  234  existing  ma- 
chines there  are  not  30  capable  of  going  as  far  as  the  frontier;  that 
pilots  have  not  received  any  military  preparation,  have  not  become 
acquainted  with  any  secteur,  and  have  no  touch  with  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  armies;  that  the  auxiliary  materiel,  tractors,  etc., 
for  a  long  time  under  consideration,  are  totally  absent;  finally,  that 
a  certain  amount  of  discouragement  exists  among  the  aviators. 

I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Millerand,  who  has  shown  great  willingness 
to  talk  with  aviators,  has  at  this  moment  entirely  made  up  his  mind 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  these  complaints  and  that  he  will  give 
to  them  the  importance  that  they  deserve.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  at  our  disposal  seven  military  dirigibles — Col.  Benard,  Adjudant 
Vincenot,  Adjudant  Reau,  Capt.  Ferber,  Temps,  Selle-de  Beau- 
champs,  and  the  Ville-de-Paris.  The  central  depot  is  at  Chalais- 
Meudon,  and  the  different  points  for  alighting  are  Verdun,  Toul, 
Epinal,  and  Belfort,  where  hangars  exist. 

We  possess  8  schools  of  military  aviation — Buc,  St.-Cyr,  la  Vidamee, 
near  rontoise,  Pau,  Reims,  tne  camp  and  Chalons,  Douai,  ana 
Etampes,  of  which  6  are  imder  the  control  of  private  interests. 

At  Meudon  is  found  the  establishment  for  mat&iel  for  military  aero- 
nautics which  is  charged  with  the  purchase,  construction,  repairs,  and 
maintenance  of  the  materiel  for  heavier  and  lighter- than-air  machines, 
and  at  Vincennes  is  an  establishment  which  is  especially  concerned 
with  the  service  that  the  aeroplane  may  render  to  the  artiUery. 

Very  fortunately  the  movement  in  favor  of  aeronautics  has  arrived 
at  sucn  a  point  as  to  be  beyond  question.  The  Aero  Club  lends  its 
cooperation  to  the  ministry  of  war;  the  Chamber  of  Aeronautic  Indus- 
tries assists  in  technical  researches.  The  Aerial  National  League, 
E resided  over  by  an  eminent  chief,  who  is  the  distin^shed  Gen.  de 
lacroix,  former  general  in  chief,  is  engaged  in  studjong  the  applica- 
tion of  aeronautics  to  the  needs  of  tne  army.  The  university  has 
adopted  a  propagandist  method  by  means  of  conferences  regarding 
military  aviation  given  to  scholars  of  the  different  lyceums  of  Paris. 
Civil  and  military  aviators  are  being  drawn  together. 

In  addition,  aviation  is  gaining  a  foothold  in  our  colonies  and  seri- 
ous study  is  being  given  to  the  creation  of  many  centers  of  aviation, 
even  in  the  most  desert  regions. 

Throughout  all  the  cities  and  communes  of  France  are  found  the 
same  encouraging  aims.  Allow  me  to  cite  for  your  benefit  certain 
extracts  from  the  dwberations  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  com- 
mune of  St.-Germain-du-Bois  (Saone  at  Loire) : 

The  year  1911  and  the  28tti  day  of  Deeember  the  council  brought  together  under 
the  preaideDcy  ol  M.  Oauctl,  mayor,  beine  present  *  *  *f  etic.  The  municipal 
council  *  *  *  believing,  on  the  other  nand,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  France  should  conserve  the  mastery  of  the  air,  a  mastery  acquired  by  so  many 
heroes  of  aviation  dead  upon  the  field  of  honor,  and  believing  in  addition  that  the 
seven  millions  voted  by  Farliament  for  the  purpose  of  maintenance,  organization, 
repair,  and  increase  of  our  aerial  fleet  for  the  year  ldl2  is  notoriously  insuifirient, 
and  that  the  seven  millions  are  already  absorbed  by  the  creation  of  camps  cf  avia- 
tion, hangars,  repairs  to  old  apparatus,  etc.,  declares  its  vote: 

1.  That  a  subscription  from  each  commune  of  France  should  be  asked. 

2.  That  the  subvention  solicited  should  be  fixed  at  the  beginning  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  to  the  resources  of  the  commune. 

The  council,  considering  also  that  there  is  not  a  conmiune  in  France  which  does 
not  expend  each  year  on  an  average  of  0  franc  10  for  each  inhabitant  on  the  occa- 
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flions  of  patronal  festivals,  public  rejoicinn.  the  national  holiday,  etc.,  declares  its 
vote  that  each  expenditure  should  be  willingly  consented  to  by  the  36,000  com^ 
munes  of  France,  who  would  thus  give  a  subvention  to  our  army  of  nearly  4,000,000 
francs,  a  sum  wnich  should  be  exclusively  reserved  tor  the  purchase  of  war  aero- 
planes for  the  defense  of  the  fatherland  and  in  the  supreme  interests  of  universal 
peace. 
This  vote  is  made  unanimously. 

P.  C.  G.  Lb  Mairb,  Caucal 

It  is  consoling  for  ns  to  see  our  population  struck  with  astonish- 
ment by  the  results  obtained  by  aviation  in  the  year  1911. 

The  1st  and  2d  of  February,  Capt.  Bellanger  went  from  Paris  to 
Pau,  690  kilometers  (428  miles)  in  7  hours  and  5  minutes  of  actual 
flight.    The  machine  used  was  a  Bleriot. 

The  unfortunate  Lieut.  Bogue,  after  a  flight  of  205  kilometers 
(127  miles)  over  the  sea. 

Eugene  Renaux  and  Senouque  won  the  Michelin  prize,  Paris  to 
Piiy-de-Dome- 

Ibrequet  carried  12  passengers  at  an  average  speed  of  95  kilometers 
(69  miles)  an  hour. 

Weymann  won  the  Gordon-Bennett  cup  in  a  flight  of  150  kilo- 
meters (93  miles)  in  1  hour  1 1  minutes  30  seconds. 

Helen,  second,  won  the  Michelin  cup  by  flying  1,262  kilometers 
(777  miles)  800  kilometers  (492  miles)  m  14  hours  7  minutes  during 
the  day,  with  stops. 

Bregi  traveled  from  Casablanca  to  Fez  with  1  passenger. 

Garros  ascended  to  a  height  of  4,262  meters  (4,606  yards). 

Prevost,  with  1  passenger,  rose  to  a  height  of  3,000  meters  (3,250 
yards). 

Paris  to  Madrid  gave  victory  to  Vedrines. 

Paris-Rome  and  the  European  circuit  gave  victory  to  Beaumont. 

At  the  military  meeting,  when  the  conditions  required  2  passen- 
gers, 300  kilograms  (661  pounds),  300  kilometers  (186  miles),  without 
stops,  Weymann  won  with  a  second  of  117  kilometers  (72  miles) 
an  nour. 

Fomney  kept  in  the  air  11  hours  and  1  minute  without  descending. 

Gobe  flew  740  kilometers  (454  miles),  250  kilometers  (155  miles), 
in  8  hours  16  minutes. 

Our  dirigible,  TJie  Adjutant  Beau,  remained  21  hours  20  minutes 
in  the  air,  traveling  nearly  1,000  kilometers  (621  miles)  over  an 
itinerary  passing  ttoough  Issy,  Paris,  Epernay,  Chalons,  Verdun, 
Toul,  Epinal,  Remiremont,  Epinal,  Vesoul,  Langres,  Troyes,  Pro- 
vins,  Issy. 

Are  not  these  facts  most  instructive?  And  should  we  hesitate 
an  instant  to  advance  along  the  way  of  glory  arid  of  safety,  so  well 
marked  out  ? 

MACHINES. 

What  kind  of  machines  are  to  be  given  to  the  aeronautical  service? 
At  present  it  is  supplied  with  captive  balloons,  called  the  field  bal- 
loon; dirigibles  of  different  types;  aeroplanes  of  various  models.  Let 
us  examine  each  of  these  in  turn. 

Field  balloons. — Up  to  more  recent  years  information  regarding 
positions  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy's  troops  have,  so  far  as 
concerns  aeronautics,  been  required  from  captive  balloons,  called 
field  balloons.    This  balloon,  with  a  capacity  of  560  cubic  meters,  is 
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able  to  raise  an  aeronaut  to  a  maxintum  height  of  1^000  meters  and 
two  aeronauts  to  a  height  of  600  meters,  when  the  wind  is  light.  As 
soon  as  the  wind  reaches  medium  velocity  these  altitudes  decrease 
rapidly  on  account  of  the  slope  of  the  anchoring  cable.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  in  wincfs  of  20  meters  per  second  ascension  or 
observation  is  impossible. 

In  addition,  on  account  of  its  vulnerability  to  the  fire  of  artillery, 
the  balloon  is  compelled  to  keep  at  a  distance  of  4  kilometers  at  least 
from  the  enemy's  batteries.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  amongst 
military  men  that  in  maneuvers  the  field  balloon  has  never  been  used 
in  a  running  fashion,  and  that  most  frequently  it  has  served  to  indi- 
cate the  true  ''frichti"  (susoension?).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
remembered  that  the  field  Dalloon  requires  for  its  work  some  20 
wagons  and  a  numerous  personnel;  if  we  also  recollect  the  slowness 
of  its  march  in  consequence  of  obstacles  frequently  met  on  the  roads — 
the  telegraph  wires,  trees,  power  cables — and  not  forgetting  the  diffi- 
culties of  transport,  when  the  wind  blows,  however  little,  nor  the 
fact  that  frequently  the  balloon  must  be  deflated  in  order  to  be 
inflated  on  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  used,  we  easily  comprehend  the 
discredit  into  which  this  machine  has  fallen  for  several  years  past. 
It  is  preserved  only  as  a  makeshift  while  awaiting  the  kmgs  or  the 
air.  However  much  respect  we  may  have  for  the  captive  balloon, 
we  can  not  truthfuDy  say  of  it  that  it  is  a  powerful  defensive  weapon, 
well  in  its  plan  in  the  modem  field  of  battle. 

The  dirigible, — The  advantages  of  the  dirigible. are  its  regulated 
spaced,  which  aUows  the  taking  of  photographs;  ready  observation 
with  neld  glasses;  relatively  well  regulated  course;  facilities  forcarry- 
ii^  passengers;  installation  of  the  wireless,  permitting  a  commanding 
officer  to  be  ^ven  information  at  once;  night  ffights;  relative  com- 
fort; a  sensitiveness  to  relatively  slight  eddies  in  the  atmosphere;  the 
lifting  of  rather  heavy  weights;  a  considerable  length  of  flight. 

The  disadvantages  are  its  high  cost — nearly  half  a  million  francs — 
that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  20  aeroplanes;  greater  sensitiveness  to  the 
wind  than  aeroplanes;  the  necessity  for  costly  hangars;  a  relatively 
great  '^kilnerability;  and  the  necessity  for  a  comparatively  large  per- 
sonnel for  maneuver  purposes. 

The  well-informed  Col.  Renard,  who  was  the  real  originator  of 
aeronautics,  says  that  a  dirigible  having  a  speed  of  30  kilometers  an 
hour  can  travel  an  average  of  138  days  per  year,  298  days  per  year 
at  a  speed  of  45  kilometers,  and  351  davs  at  a  speed  of  72  kilometers. 

There  exist  different  types  of  dirigibles.  The  rigid  have  consider- 
able speed.  Besidj^  the  addition  of  tight  bulkheads  allows  repair  to 
be  made  with  relative  speed. 

The  flexible  are  inflated  and  placed  under  shelter  with  ease.  The 
semirigid  have  the  Qualities  of  ooth  of  the  preceding.  Some,  like  the 
ZodiaCy  are  mountea  or  dismounted  to  follow  the  troops. 

TJie  aeroplane, — Advantages:  The  aeroplane  possesses  the  main 
qualities  of  a  machine  for  defense  and  for  attack;  it  has  speed  (aver- 
age 100  kilometers);  mobility;  small  visibiUty  and  vulnerability; 
can  be  employed  at  all  times  (sic) ;  a  relative  wide  radius  of  action, 
150  kilometers  going  and  coming. 

Disadvantages:  Tne  difficulty  of  observation;  the  actual  impossi- 
bility of  slackening  speed:  the  difficulty  of  connecting  vHitn  the 
starting  place  by  means  of  tne  wireless  (the  maximum  result  obtained 
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is  60  kilometers) ;  the  necessity  for  a  clear  view;  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing from  a  heijrht  to  objects  below. 

Independently  of  the  model  monoplane  or  biplane  we  may  dis- 
tinguisn  between  one-place  aeroplanes  and  those  naving  two  places. 
One-place  machines  are  lighter  and  swifter,  two-place  machines  lend 
themselves  more  readily  to  observation  purposes.  In  consequence  of 
the  division  of  the  work  between  the  pilot  who  guides  the  machine 
and  the  observer  who  takes  notes  and  transmits  his  radio  messages, 
the  fatigue  is  less  great.  Finally  we  have  the  three-place  machme, 
which  allows  projectiles  to  be  carried. 


The  French  Maneuvers,  1911. 

[From  Lieat.  Col.  T.  B.  Mott,  F.  A.,  mUitary  attacbd,  Paris,  France,  Sept.  22, 1011.] 

It  was  originally  planned  to  have  the  grandes  maneuvers  in  the 
north  of  France,  using  the  first  and  sixth  army  corps  complete,  two 
divisions  of  cavalry  and  two  infantry  brigades.  This  plan  was 
renounced  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  foot  and  mouth  disease 
in  the  region  selected,  and  foreign  oflScers  were  invited  to  attend  the 
maneuvers  of  the  seventh  corps  near  Vesoul  on  the  eastern  frontier. 
Owing  to  the  strained  political  situation  between  France  and  Grermany, 
it  was  widely  intimated  by  irresponsible  parties  that  the  change  was 
due  to  the  possibiUty  of  war  and  the  desire  of  the  French  Government 
to  have  within  easy  reach  of  Belfort  a  mobilized  corps  and  a  division 
of  cavalry.  There  are  several  reasons  for  attaching  little  importance 
to  these  assertions. 

The  troops  taking  part  in  the  maneuvers  as  held  were  the  seventh 
corps  complete  (this  oeing  a  frontier  corps  has  three  divisions),  the 
eighth  division  of  cavalry  (four  regiments),  two  provisional  infantry 
brigades,  and  one  brigade  of  cavahy. 

The  operations  we  witnessed  took  place  on  September  11,  12, 
and  13. 

A  detailed  account  of  each  day's  operations  with  maps  to  accom- 
pany will  be  forwarded  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to  have 
on  nle  for  reference,  the  scheme  of  operations  and  the  movements 
made  by  each  side. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  opportunities  for  useful 
observation  on  my  part  were  considerably  abridged  this  jear  bv  the 
requirement,  understood  to  have  emanated  from  the  minister  of  war, 
that  aU  foreign  officers  should  move  about  in  groups  accompanied 
by  French  staflF  officers.  We  were  not  aDowed  to  ask  questions  of 
officers  with  the  troops,  but  had  to  apply  for  aU  information  to  the 
staff  officers  accompanying  us. 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  select  each  year  some  definite  object  for 
study  and  follow  it  to  the  exclusion  of  an  general  movements,  which, 
after  all,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a  sin^e  observed.  In  1909  the 
artillery  claimed  my  whole  attention;  in  1910,  the  question  of  supply. 
This  year  I  had  hoped  to  study  the  use  of  aeroplanes  and,  as  seemed 

Eossible,  at  the  same  time,  the  infantry  attack.    This  purpose  was 
agely  defeated  by  the  arrangements  lust  referred  to. 
I  had  secured  *  'cartes  de  circulation"  for  Lieut.  Col.  George  BeD,  jr., 
Capts.  Newbold,  Fitch,  and  Comminsky,  and  was  able  to  furnish  t^ 
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these  officers  the  plctns  and  orders  for  each  day's  operations  and  maps 
to  accompany.  These  officers  were  less  hampered  than  I  was,  and 
they  undoubtedly  saw  much  that  was  useful  and  instructive  to  them. 
They  expressed  tnemselves  as  greatly  pleased  with  what  they  had  seen. 
They  had  an  automobile  and  were  able  to  quickly  reach  any  place 
that  offered  interest. 

This  experience  leads  me  to  suggest  that  it  may  now  be  possible  to 
give  practical  effect  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  my  No.  978 
of  September  23,  1909,  concerning  our  officers  who  find  tnemselves 
abroad  in  September  who  desire  to  witness  informally  maneuvers  of 
European  countries.  The  chief,  W.  C.  D.,  approved  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  this  dispatch,  but  wrote  me  (in  1909)  that  for  the 
present  it  was  not  practical  to  give  them  effect.  It  might  be  possible 
at  this  time  to  reopen  the  subject. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  armies,  aeroplanes  were 
assigned  to  corps  commanders  as  a  normal  part  of  their  force,  and 
they  were  used  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  specified  informa- 
tion concerning  their  opponents.  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present 
when  Gen.  Bonneau,  commanding  the  seventh  corps,  received  the 
report  of  one  of  his  aviators  and  sent  him  off  again  to  get  exact 
imormation  concerning  the  force  holding  a  village  against  which  he 
was  about  to  order  a  turning  movement. 

This  aviator  was  an  observer  in  a  Breguet  aeroplane  carrying  three 

f)er80ns.  His  report  was  a  model  of  concise  imormation  as  to  the 
ocation  of  the  enemy's  batteries  in  position  and  of  the  march  of  his 
colunms.  He  had  marked  on  his  map  these  locations,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  corps  commander  was  able  to  modify  or  confirm  the 
dispositions  for  battle  he  had  already  made. 

For  the  division  maneuvers,  which  took  place  before  our  arrival, 
the  Bleriot  group,  commanded  by  Capt.  Beilenger,  was  attached  to 
the  artillery  to  continue  the  experiments  which  have  been  going  on 
this  summer  at  the  Camp  of  Chalons  to  determine  the  best  method  of 
using  aeroplanes  for  observing  artillery  fire.  When  the  maneuvers 
of  corps  against  corps  began,  the  foDowing  assignment  was  made: 

First  group  to  the  western  army,  camped  at  Vesoul:  2  Bleriots,  3  Henri  Farmans,  2 

Deperdussins  or  Moranee. 
Second  group  to  the  eastern  army,  camped  at  Hericourt:  Same  composition  as  first 

^up. 
Third  group  (Capt.  Beilenger),  to  be  used  by  the  corps  artillery  of  the  eastern  army: 

3  Bleriota. 
Fourth  group,  at  the  disposal  of  the  director  of  maneuvers:  1  Bleriot,  1  Br^uet,  1 

Deperaussm. 

OflBcer  aviators  of  the  active  army  were  in  principle  employed  for 
reconnoissance;  reservist  aviators  (really  civilian  volunteers),  as  agents 
ot  communications,  couriers,  etc. 

A  general  oflBicer  or  an  artillery  force  having  aeroplanes  at  its  dis- 
posal selected  a  suitable  landing  place  and  there  spread  out  a  white 
cotton  sheet,  about  10  by  20  feet,  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  descending 
aviator  and  indicate  the  best  place  to  land. 

The  details  of  the  aviation  service  as  performed  at  the  maneuvers 
are  not  given  out  by  the  military  authonties  at  present,  but  later  on 
I  beHeve  that  some  of  these  details  will  become  available^  at  least 
through  the  aeroplane  constructors  and  their  miHtary  pupils.  This 
reserve  may  be  the  result  of  a  settled  policy  recently  decided  upon  or 
may  ensue  from  the  present  strained  political  situation  between 
France  and  Germany.  ^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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Meanwhile  the  organization  of  each  aviation  group  and  of  each 
aviation  unit  has  begun  to  take  sensible  form,  as  evinced  by  the 
arrangements  seen  at  this  year's  maneuvers.  These  are  not  tempo- 
rary or  haphazard,  but  show  the  result  of  a  year's  study  on  the  part 
of  Gen.  Roques  and  his  assistants.  This  officer  was  last  year  desig- 
nated in  supreme  control  of  all  air  work  in  the  army,  given  assistance, 
money,  and  backing,  and  his  whole  time  has  been  devoted  ever  since 
to  this  special  work. 

We  therefore  find  ourselves  with  a  new  military  term,  the  ''field 
aviation  section,''  which  means  several  aviation  units,  with  all  the 
men  and  material  necassary  to  transport  them,  camp  them,  supply 
and  repair  them,  and  use  them  in  the  air.  Each  section  was  com- 
posed tnis  year  of  three  or  four  aeroplanes.  This  may  be  a  permanent 
arrangement  or  only  experimental.  The  machines  of  each  section 
were,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  same  make.  Each  field  section  was 
divided  into  three  6chelons : 

First  6chelon:  The  aeroplanes.  Their  trucks  for  transport  by  road. 
Their  ''tractors"  or  traction  automobiles  for  hauHng  tne  aeroplane 
trucks  and  transporting  the  crew. 

Second  Echelon:  The  freight  automobiles,  containing  spare  parts 
of  all  kinds  and  reserve  supplies. 

Third  Echelon:  Repair-snop  automobile. 

Let  us  take  up  each  6chelon  in  order.  Each  aeroplane  arrives  at 
the  scene  of  operations  by  the  air  road  or  else  in  its  truck.  In  any 
case,  the  truck  arrives  hauled  by  its  tractor. 

Camp  is  made  and  the  aeroplane  is  ready  for  work.  The  material 
carried  on  the  tractor  now  comes  into  play. 

Each  tractor  carries  the  crew  of  its  aeroplane — six  men.  In  front, 
behind  the  driver,  is  folded  the  tent  which  houses  the  aeroplane  and 
the  men. 

On  the  right  of  the  tractor,  over  the  wheels,  is  a  box  containing 
extra  propeller  blades;  on  the  left  are  carried  tent  poles,  pins,  and 
uprights.     In  various   receptacles   are   stored   the  tools  and   spare 

Sarts  most  frequently  needed,  enough  oil  and  gasoline  for  a  375-mile 
ight,  a  litter,  and  surgical  material.      The  tractor  has  a  speed  of 
26  miles  an  hour. 

This  Echelon  corrosp.onds  to  the  combat  train  of  a  battery  of  artil- 
lery. It  would  probaoly  camp  near  corps  headquarters.  When  the 
corps  makes  a  move  the  first  Echelon  accompanies  it.  The  aero- 
plane travels  by  air  or  else  is  hauled,  packed  in  its  truck,  by  the 
tractor,  or  else  its  wings  may  be  folded  and  the  aeroplane  hauled 
directly  on  its  own  wheels.  This  is  especially  easy  witn  the  Bleriot 
and  Breguet  models.  Ordinarily  the  aeroplane  moves  by  air  route; 
but  if  injured,  or  the  weather  is  too  bad,  it  has  to  be  hauled  in  its 
truck  or  else  on  its  own  wheels  by  the  tractor. 

The  second  6chelon  consists  of  automobile  freight  wagons  contain- 
ing a  store  of  spare  parts  and  material,  motors,  wings,  etc.,  per- 
mitting serious  repairs  to  be  made  to  badly  damaged  machines. 
There  is  also  a  large  supply  of  oil  and  gasoline.  These  wagons  are 
heavier  and  slower  than  those  of  the  first  Echelon.  The  principle 
has  been  thus  far  laid  down  that  two  of  these  wagons  should  be  sup- 
plied for  each  section;  i.  e.,  for  three  or  four  aeroplanes.  Of  course, 
each  aeroplane  has  its  own  truck  and  tractor.  If  the  aviation  sec- 
tion moves,  its  first  Echelon  would  go  with  the  combat  trains  in  the 
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normal  case;  the  second  6chelon  moves  with  the  r^mental  trains 
and  joins  the  first  6chelon  at  night. 

The  third  6chelon  consists  or  a  workshop  on  wheek,  with  auto- 
mobile traction.  There  is  a  forge,  tools,  and  material  for  repairs  to 
frames  or  motors.  This  wagon  nas  an  electric-light  plant,  enabling 
work  to  be  done  at  night,  it  has  three  searchlights  of  3,000  candle- 
power  each,  recently  constructed  -for  this  very  purpose.  They  are 
used  to  light  the  aviation  park  at  night  and  give  hffht  for  repair  work, 
and  also  to  throw  beams,  colored  and  white,  in  the  air  as  signals  to 
aviators  who  may  be  still  in  the  air  and  seeking  to  land.  Those 
signals  lead  the  aviators  to  their  park,  and  the  searchlights  illustrate 
the  landing  area. 

Five  field  aviation  sections  constituted  as  above  described  have  so 
far  been  employed.  All  of  them  were  used  this  month  in  the  field, 
during  the  maneuvers  of  the  sixth  corps  (2  sections)  and  of  the 
seventh  corps  (3  sections).  These  sections  were  several  times  moved 
during  the  course  of  the  maneuvers,  camping  at  Lure,  again  at 
Villiersexel  and  at  Hericourt,  as  the  necessities  of  the  operations 
dictated. 

The  system  of  selecting  a  camping  place  was  for  an  aeroplane  to 
circle  alx)ut  and  reconnoiter  a  good  field  with  suitable  access  by  roads. 
The  aviator  landed  and  finished  his  reconnoissance  on  foot ;  he  then 
flew  off  and  brought  up  the  rest  of  the  section  that  could  move  by 
air,  indicating  on  the  map  to  the  second  and  third  echelons  the 
camping  place.  These  moved  by  road,  reaching  the  camping  place, 
set  up  the  tents,  and  were  ready  for  repair  work  m  case  of  neM,  or  to 
shelter  the  aeroplanes  when  night  came. 

Capt.  Bellenger's  section  having  been  specially  charged  with  the 
problem  of  aiding  the  artillery,  as  we  have  seen,  made  use  of  a  differ- 
ent system  of  transport.  As  the  automobile  tractors  could  not  move 
across  country  and  thus  follow  the  artillery,  a  limber  was  so  arranged 
as  to  haul  behind  it  a  van  which  carried  the  tent  (specially  light)  and 
accessories,  spare  parts,  and  means  of  making  repairs. 

Six  horses  hauled  the  limber  and  its  van.  The  van  was  arranged 
to  hold  the  aeroplane  when  dissembled,  various  spare  parts  and  tools, 
and  a  light  tent  (400  pounds).  The  weight  behind  the  team  was 
about  4.500  pounds  and  the  first  echelon  coyld  therefore  go  across 
field  ana  camp  alongside  the  artillery,  and  in  general  accompan]^  the 
latter  as  part  of  its  train. 

The  second  and  third  echelon  of  this  special  artillery  section  bpve 
not  yet  been  designed. 

This  artillery  aviation  section  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
coros  artillery  of  the  eastern  arm>,  and  while  the  absence  of  projec- 
tiles made  the  observation  of  fire  by  aeroplane  only  theoretical,  this 
section  did  reconnoiter  and  locate  the  hostile  batteries,  and  at  the 
camp  at  Chalos  it  had  already  been  employed  in  the  actual  observance 
of  fire  with  real  shell.  The  results  of  this  last  named  work  is  stated 
to  be  more  than  satisfactory,  but  no  details  are  obtainable. 

Amongst  the  things  experimented  with  was  an  acetylene  lamp  for 
throwing  vertical  rajrs,  to  guide  aviators  and  to  signal  to  them. 

There  is  as  yet  nothing  sufficiently  definite  to  be  worth  recording 
in  what  concerns  the  relative  value  of  one-place  and  two-place 
machines  for  reconnoissance  work.  The  official  competition  which 
begins  October  1  at  Rheims,  instituted  by  the  War  Department,  for 
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the  selection  of  the  best  military  aeroplane,  should  furnish  some 
decisive  opinions.  The  best  constructor  and  the  best  pilots  will 
doubtless  oe  present  at  this  competition,  and  Gen.  Roques,  some  of 
his  assistants,  and  several  well  mown  scientists  will  be  on  the  jury. 
The  official  opinion  seems  more  and  more  in  favor  of  two-place 
machines,  though  as  related  in  a  previous  report  on  this  snecial 
point,  many  aviators  declare  that  one  man  can  do  all  the  work  and 
save  that  much  weight. 

Breguet  is  building  three  and  four  place  machines,  and  one  of  the 
former  (Ud  good  worK  during  the  maneuvers. 

A  brief  account  of  a  few  definite  problems  solved  by  aviators 
during  the  maneuvers  mavprove  more  interesting  than  generalities. 
On  ^ptember  9  Ldeut.  Cnevreau  made  four  reconnoissanoee  in 
quick  succession.  On  one  occasion,  noting  a  counterattack  in  course 
of  preparation  on  the  right  flank,  he  flew  at  once  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
nearest  brigade  headquarters,  landed^  borrowed  a  sergeant's  horse, 
and  gallop^  to  the  general  to  give  hun  the  information.  Measures 
were  taken  in  time  to  ward  the  blow. 

On  September  11,  at  6.30  a.  m.,  an  aviator  received  orders  as 
follows:  Keconnoiter  Triancourt  and  see  if  it  is  held  by  the  enemy. 
Reconnoiter  the  strength,  composition,  and  direction  of  march  of 
the  enemy's  force  reported  last  night  as  in  the  region  Viloenes, 
Cuisy,  Montfaucon. 

The  officer  receiving  this  order  returned  at  8.40  a.  m.,  after  traveling 
100  niiles  at  about  1,500  feet  altitude,  and  at  once  gave  to  the  com- 
manding general  the  following  memorandum  with  a  sketch: 

6.30  a.  m. — Saw  our  division  of  cavalry  halted  south  of  Massenge  wood. 

6.35.  Passed  Triancourt;  nothing  in  or  around  it. 

7.10.  A  regiment  of  infantry  arriving  at  Glormont  coming  from  Varennee  or  from  the 

north. 
7.20.  Montfaucon;  nothing  there. 

7.40.  Regimental  trains  leaving  Cuisy  with  small  escort,  moving  toward  Varennes. 
7.50.  Regimental  trains  entering  Montzeville,  coming  from  Chattancourt. 
8.00.  Dombasles;  large  collection  of  regimental  trains. 
8.18.  Enemy's  cavalry  division  assembled  1  mile  southeast  of  Evres. 

After  the  maneuvers,  five  2-place  Farman  biplanes  flew  by  order 
to  DamviUiers,  where  they  landed,  were  aligned,  and  inspected  by 
the  minister  of  war.  This  over,  they  all  started  oflf  for  their  station 
at  Verdun. 

There  were  no  wireless  outfits  on  the  aeroplanes  used  at  the  maneu- 
vers. The  mihtarjr  press  reported  in  August  successful  experiments 
made  at  St.  Cyr  witn  a  wireless  outfit  devised  by  Lieut.  Menard,  a 

Eilot,  and  Capt.  Brenot,  of  the  enigneers.    These  two  officers,  at  a 
eight  of  1,600  feet,  sent  and  received  messages  to  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
30  miles  away,  without  difficulty. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  no  use  was  made  of  dirigibles  at  the 
maneuvers  we  attended,  though  evolutions  of  dirigibles  took  place 
at  other  maneuvers.  The  new  Adjudant  Reau  left  Paris  one  morning, 
sailed  to  Belfort  on  the  German  frontier,  and  returned  to  Paris  at 
2.30  p.  m.  without  landing.     It  was  in  the  air  21  hours. 

The  above  notes  will  indicate  the  great  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  last  12  months  in  the  practical  application  of  aeroplanes 
to  war  and  in  the  organization  of  the  service  on  a  practical  basis. 
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The  machines  are  now  really  independent  of  any  base  or  park;  they 
can  accompany  armies  wherever  artillery  can,  and  their  repair,  sup- 
ply, anvi  protection  from  weather  are  assured. 

Mr.  Klotz,  the  minister  of  finance,  has  already  had  the  army  esti- 
mates for  the  year  1912  printed  and  distributed  to  the  finance  com- 
mittees of  parliament.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  S1,000,000 
are  allotted  to  the  ''extension  of  the  aeronautical  service." 

THE    FRENCH   COMPEXmON    FOE     MILrTART     AEROPLANES,    NOVEMBER 

10,  1911. 

About  a  year  ago  the  French  war  department  announced  the  con- 
ditions of  a  competition  for  military  aeroplanes  to  be  held  on  a  war 
department  flying  ground  in  October,  1911.  A  board  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  conditions  of  the  contest  and  to  supervise  it  when  held. 
This  board  was  composed  as  follows: 

Gen.  Rocques.  president;  Reymond.  senator;  Painlev6,  member  of 
the  Institute;  Col.  Bouttieaux;  Col.  Espitallier;  Col.  Estienne; 
Lecomu,  inspector  general  of  mines;  Marcnis,  professor  of  aviation 
at  the  Sorbonne;  Maurain,  director  of  the  Aerotechnic  Institute 
(founded  by  Mr.  Henry  Geutsch  de  la  Meurthe) ;  Quinton,  president 
of  the  Ligue  Nationale  Aeronautique;  Maj.  Paul  Renard;  Maj. 
Roche,  director  of  the  Aeronautic  College;  Soreau,  president  of 
aviation  of  the  Aero  Club  of  France,  timekeeper;  Mr.  Sautin,  time- 
keeper of  the  Aero  Club  of  France. 

There  will  be  found  attached  hereto  pages  from  the  Aerophile  con- 
taining very  complete,  details  as  to  the  competing  machines  and  their 
Serformances.  The  body  of  this  report  contains  a  summary  of  these 
etails  with  references  to  the  vanous  pages  of  the  French  text 
annexed,  where  more  complete  details  can  be  found  if  desired. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY   OF   CONDmONS   REQUIRED. 

[P.  462,  second  column.] 

Seven  conditions  are  required  of  the  apparatus,  viz: 

(a)  To  be  of  French  construction,  including  the  motor. 

(6)  To  make  300  kilometers  in  closed  circuit,  without  stopping. 

(c)  To  be  able  to  carry  on  this  flight  300  kilograms  of  actual  weight, 
not  including  consumaole  material  (oil,  gasoline,  water,  etc.)  re- 
quired to  cover  the  distance. 

(d)  To  have  three  seats. 

(e)  To  have  an  actual  speed  of  at  least  60  kilometers  an  hour. 
{f)  To  be  able  to  land  on  ploughed  land,  clover,  pasture  land, 

stubble,  and  to  leave  again  afterwards. 

ig)  To  be  easilv  transportable  by  road,  rail,  etc.,  and  easily  and 
rapidly  assembled  and  adjusted. 

in  addition,  as  desirable  qualities:  Control  gear  to  be  in  duplicate; 
to  be  able  to  rise  by  means  provided  on  board;  to  have  before  the 
observer  the  largest  possible  field. 

SUMMARY    OF    FLIGHTS    REQUIRED. 

[P.  4C2,  second  column;  p.  xiv,  first  and  second  columns;  p.  xv,  first  column.] 

Note. — The  final  competitive  test  of  a  300-kilometer  flight  to  be  from  Pheims  to 
Amiens  and  return,  w  ithout  stop,  and  the  competitor  making  the  best  speed  over  this 
course  is  to  be  considered  as  the  winner  of  the  aviation  competition. 
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The  tests  comprised  two  series: 

1.  The  eUmination  trials  consisting  of: 

(a)  Three  flights,  with  a  load  of  300  kilograms  and  full  supplies, 
from  a  given  point  to  a  fixed  landing  place.  After  these  flights  the 
machines  must  again  rise  in  order  to  prove  that  they  are  able  to 
start  again. 

(b)  One  flight  with  full  load,  returning  to  the  starting  point  with- 
out stop,  at  a  speed  of  at  least  60  kilometers  an  hour. 

(c)  Two  altitude  flights  with  full  load.  The  machines  shall  rise 
to  a  height  of  500  meters  above  the  ground  in  less  than  16  minutes. 

2.  The  final  trial  consisting  of: 

(a)  A  flight  of  300  kDometers  with  full  load  of  300  kilograms.  The 
first  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  constructor  making  the  flight  in  the 
best  time. 

Competitors  can  make  aU  repairs,  change  motor,  and  even  use  a 
new  apparatus  during  the  preliminary  trials  and  without  leaving 
the  aviation  field. 

The  program  of  the  different  flights  required  was  as  follows: 

1.  The  three  flights  to  be  made  with  full  load  of  300  kilograms, 
with  supplies  complete,  on  courses  terminating  at  landing  places 
chosen  under  the  following  conditions: 

First  flight. — Departure  from  the  miUtary  aerodrome  at  Rheims, 
landing  on  the  fiela  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  national  road 
No.  46,  from  Marie  to  Montcomet  with  the  road  connecting  the 
town  of  Bois-les-Dizy  with  Chaoursee-en-Thierache.  Distance,  45 
kilometers  approximately.  This  field  is  composed  of  ploughed  land; 
its  dimensions  are  400  by  170  meters. 

Second  flight, — Departure  from  the  miUtary  aerodrome,  landing  on 
a  field  situated  at  400  meters  about  to  the  south  of  the  preceding. 
Dimensions  of  the  landing  ground,  200  by  100  meters. 

Third  flight. — Departure  from  the  military  aerodrome  at  Rheims, 
landing  on  a  field  situated  to  the  west  of  the  road  from  the  town  to 
Bois-les-Dizy  to  Oiaoursee-en-Thierache,  at  about  200  meters  to  the 
south  of  the  national  route  from  Laon  to  Montcomet.  This  field 
consists  of  oat  stubble  and  measures  250  by  110  meters.  The  three 
flights  terminating  at  the  above-mentioned  fields  will  be  effected  by 
each  machine  in  the  order  given  above.  Each  landing  on  one  of 
the  fields  will  be  followed  by  a  departure,  a  flight  of  several  minutes, 
and  a  second  landing  on  the  same  field.  Each  of  the  fields  will  be 
indicated  by  two  masts  with  flags,  distant  about  100  meters  and  con- 
nected by,a  whitewashed  stripe,  2  meters  wide,  traced  on  the  ground. 
This  line  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  greatest  dimension  of  the  field. 
The  aeroplanes  will  pass  between  the  two  masts,  either  in  flight  or 
rolling,  it  being  fully  understood  that  they  will  touch  ground,  on 
landing,  on  the  field  mdicated  and  that  they  will  take  their  departure 
from  the  same  field.  After  each  of  these  mghts,  the  machine  wiD  be 
brought  back  to  the  point  of  departure  (aerodrome  at  Rheims)  by 
land  or  rail.  For  the  performance  of  these  three  flights,  and  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  pro-am,  the  constructors  will 
tiiomselves  determine  the  quantity  of  oil  and  gasoline  required  to 
cover  the  300  kilometers  and  they  will  carry  that  amount. 

The  flight  to  determine  if  the  machines  are  capable  of  60  kilometers 
per  hour,  with  fuD  load  of  300  kilograms  and  with  suppUes  complete, 
will  be  made  from  the  military  aerodrome  at  Rheims  to  the  ooelisk 
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situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  Roman  road  from  Rheims  to 
Bar-le-Duc,  with  the  road  connecting  Mourmelon-le-Grand  to  Bouy 
(distance  30  kilometers),  and  return  to  Rheims. 

The  timekeepers  at  the  obelisk  will  time  the  two  passages  of  the 
aeroplane,  in  a  determined  vertical  plane  passing  by  the  obelisk;  the 
actual  speed  will  be  estimated  by  taking  the  average  of  the  speeds 
coming  and  returning.  Advantage  will  he  taken  of  this  speed  night, 
in  which  the  machines  return  to  the  point  of  departure,  to  estimate 
the  total  kilometric  consumption,  by  dividing  the  total  consumption 
by  60.  The  amounts  of  oil  and  gasoline  will  be  measured  before  and 
after  flight.  Furthermore,  and  for  the  purpose  of  verification,  the 
machines  in  flying  order  will  be  weighed  before  the  order  to  start  is 
given,  before  the  departure,  and  the  reservoirs  will  be  sealed  with  lead 
seals.  These  same  apparatus  will  be  weighed  upon  theu*  arrival.  The 
amount  of  suppUes  necessary  to  cover  the  300  kilometers  will  be 
deducted  and  tnese  amounts  will  be  compared  with  those  previously 
declared  by  the  constructor.  In  case  th6  amounts  declared,  and  with 
which  the  machine  made  the  first  flights,  should  be  inferior  by  10  per 
cent  to  that  determined  by  the  speed  flight,  the  whole  series  of  flignts 
wQl  be  recommenced  with  the  newly  determined  quantity. 

The  two  altitude  flights  of  the  program  will  also  be  made  with 
full  charge.  They  will  be  performed  on  the  aerodrome  at  Rheims." 
The  machines  are  required  to  rise  from  the  ground  to  an  altitude  of 
500  meters  in  less  than  15  minutes.  The  measurements  of  altitudes 
reached  and  time  required  will  be  recorded  by  means  of  registering 
barometers  of  the  central  establishment  at  Chalais-Meudon. 

PRIZES   OFFERED. 
[P.  452,  second  column.] 

The  prizes  are  as  follows: 

To  tne  first;  Purchase  of  the  winning  machine,  100,000  francs. 
Order  for  10  machines  at  40,000  francs  each,  with  500  francs  premium 
per  kilometer  of  speed  above  60  kilometers;  making  for  80  kilometers, 
10,000  francs  per  machine.  This  would  make  a  total  for  the  first  of 
600.000  francs. 

To  the  second:  Order  for  six  machines  at  30,000  francs  each,  and  a 
premium  of  500  francs  as  above.    Eventual  total,  400,000  franco. 

To  the  third:  Order  of  four  machines  on  the  same  conditions. 
Eventual  total,  200,000  francs. 

DIFFERENT   METHODS   OF  FULFILLING   CONDITIONS. 

There  are  three  solutions  to  the  problem  the  constructors  were 
required  to  solve: 

First,  by  increasing  area  of  wings:  second,  by  increasing  power  of 
motors;  third,  combination  of  1  ana  2. 

First.  By  adopting  the  first  solution — increasing  the  wing  area — 
there  results  an  enormous  machine,  requiring  much  petrol  for  a  given 
flight,  but  on  the  other  hand,  landing  easily  and  requiring  less 
structural  strength  as  it  carries  less  per  unit  of  surface. 

Second.  By  adopting  the  second  solution— increasing  the  speed — 
there  will  be  less  wing  area,  less  petrol  required  for  a  given  flight, 
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which  results  in  a  reduction  of  the  total  weight  carried,  but  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  have  a  very  stron^y  built  machine,  much  heavier  in 
conseauence  and  rendering  landing  much  more  difficult.  It  is  true 
that  tnis  solution  will  insure  winmng,  as  the  final  test  is  based  on 
speed,  provided  the  other  conditions  of  the  contest  can  be  fulfilled. 

Thira.  By  adopting  the  third  solution,  a  solution  between  the  othersr 
and  possibly  the  best.  This  consists  of  increasing  the  load  per  unit 
of  wmg  area,  in  order  not  to  have  excessive  wing  area  and  to  in- 
crease speed  as  much  as  possible  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  re- 
sistance by  suppressing  all  unnecessary  parts,  by  selecting  a  method 
of  construction  avoiding  the  use  of  uprights  and  gujs  offering  re- 
sistance, by  the  use  of  a  covered  tapering  oody,  inclosmg  as  much  as 
possible  aviator  and  passengers,  by  the  employment  of  well-designed 
wings,  either  flexible  or  jointed  on  afterside,  giving  a  minimum  of 
resistance  for  a  maximum  of  supporting  power. 

The  builders  of  biplanes  have  as  a  general  thing  adopted  the  large 
wing  area  solution;  the  monoplane  builders  have  in  general  adopted 
the  increased  speed  solution,  in  order  to  retain  as  long  as  possible 
the  general  arrsmgement  and  method  of  building  their  machines. 

MACHINES    ENTEBED. 

[P.  XV,  first  column.] 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  the  machines  admitted  to  the 
competition: 

No. 

1.  Breguet  machine,  Gnome  motor,  100  horsepower,  weight  empty  652  kilograma. 

2.  Br^uet,  Dansette  motor,  110  horsepower,  722  kilograms. 

3.  M.  Farman,  Renault  motor,  70  horsepower,  689.5  kilograms. 

6.  Voisin,  Renault  motor,  75  horsepower,  674  kilograms. 

7.  M.  Farman,  Renault  motor,  70  horsepower,  651.5  kilograms. 

8.  Coanda,  2  Gnome  motors,  60  horsepower,  666  kilograms. 

9.  Breguet,  Gnome  motor,  140  hor8epK)wer,  637.5  kilograms. 

10.  Goupy,  Gnome  motor,  100  horsepower,  547  kilograms. 

11.  Goupy,  Chenu  motor,  70  horsepower,  618  kilograms. 

12.  Antoinette,  Antoinette  motor,  60  horsepower,  935.5  kilograms. 

13.  Br^et,  Salmson  motor  (Canton-Unne  system)^  120  horsepower,  703  kilograms. 

14.  Bleriot,  Gnome  motor,  100  horsepower,  465.3  kilograms. 

15.  Voisin,  Gnome  motor,  140  horsepower,  622  kilograms. 

16.  Astra  (triplane),  Renault  motor,  75  horsepower,  760  kilograms. 

18.  Breguet,  Chenu  motor,  80  horsepower,  704  kilograms. 

19.  Paulhan  (triplane),  Renault  motor,  75  horsepower,  751  kilograms. 

20.  H.  Farman,  Gnome  motor,  70  horsepower,  411  kilograms. 

21.  H.  Farman,  Gnome  motor,  100  horsepower,  471  kilograms. 

22.  H.  Farman,  Renault  motor,  70  horsepower,  650  kilomms. 

23.  Br^uet,  Salmson  motor  ^Canton-Unne  system),  85  horsepower,  611  kilograms. 

24.  Savary,  Labor  motor,  70  horsepower,  708  kilograms. 

26.  Bleriot,  Gnome  motor,  140  horsepower,  515.5  kilograms. 

27.  Morane,  Gnome  motor,  100  horsepower,  517  kilograms. 

28.  Hanriot,  Clerget  motor,  100  horsepower,  578  kilograms. 

29.  Deperdussin,  Gnome  motor,  100  horsepower,  452  kilograms. 

30.  Deperdussin,  Clerget  motor,  100  horsepower,  526  kilograms. 

31.  Deperdussin,  Anzani  motor,  80  horsepower,  430  kilograms. 

32.  Astra  (biplane).  Chenu  motor,  75  horsepower,  862  kilograms. 

33.  Astra-Wnght,  Renault  motor,  60  horsepower,  624  kilograms. 

34.  Voisin  (biplane),  Gnc^ne  motor,  100  horsepower,  634  kilograms. 

35.  Nieuport,  Gnome  motor,  100  horsepower,  483  kilograms. 

Making  a  total  of  9  monoplanes,  20  biplanes,  and  2  triplanes. 
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SUHMABT   OF  MOTORS   BMFLOTED. 

[P.  XV,  second  column.] 

The  m&kes  of  motors  emploved  are  9  in  all,  with  a  total  of  32  motors 
(Coanda  having  2  motors  on  nia  biplane),  which  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 

Air-cooled  motors: 

Stationary,  star-shaped:  1  Anzani,  6-cylinder,  80  horsepower. 
Rotary,   star-shapea:  14  Gnome,   7-cylinder,   70  horsepower;  14ncylinder,   100 
horsepower  ana  130  horsepower. 
In  V -shape:  6  Renault,  8-cylinaer,  75  horeepower. 
Water-cooled  motors: 

Star-shaped:  Two  Salmson  (Canton-Unne  system),    7-cylinder,  85  horsepower 

and  9-cylinder.  120  horsepower. 
V-shaped:  One  Antoinette,  8-cylinder,  60   horsepower;  1  Dansette,  8-cylinder, 

110  norsepower. 
With  vertical  cylinders:  One  Labor,  4-cy Under,  70  horsepower;  2  Cleiget,  4- 
cylinder,  100  horsepower. 

ELIMINATION  TRIALS. 

The  entire  month  of  October  was  devoted  to  the  perfecting  of 
machines,  motors,  etc.,  trials  being  made  from  day  to  day  whenever 
weather  and  other  conditions  were  favorable.  Many  days  were  unfa- 
vorable, and  up  to  October  24,  with  but  one  week  remaining,  only  tiiree 
aviators  succeeded  in  passing  the  preliminary  tests:  Weymann,  on  the 
Nieuport  monoplane;  Fischer,  on  the  Henry  Farman  biplane;  and 
Renaus,  on  the  Maurice  Farman  biplane.  During  the  last  few  days 
before  the  close  of  the  elimination  period  six  others  succeeded  m 
completing  the  preliminary  tests,  making  a  total  of  nine  eventually 
designated  by  the  commission  as  qualified  for  the  final  test.  Of  these, 
five — Vedrines  and  Prevost  on  Deperdussin  monoplanes,  Franck  on  a 
Savary  biplane,  Bregi  and  Moineau  on  Breguet  biplanes — ^finished 
their  remaining  tests  m  brilliant  fashion. 

BESXTLTS   OP   ELIMINATION  TESTS. 

As  a  result  of  the  elimination  tests  held  during  the  month  of  October 
(three  landing  trials,  one  speed  trail,  and  two  altitude  trials),  the 
committee  declared  the  following  pilots  and  machines  qualified  for 
the  final  test: 


No. 

Pilot. 

Machine. 

Type. 

Horse- 
power. 

Motor. 

36 

Weymanii 

Nieuport  .... 

Monoplane 

100 
70 

100 
70 
70 

100 
80 

100 

140 

Qnome. 

3 

Reoaux 

M.  Fannan 

Biplane 

Renault. 

?1 

Fischer 

H.  Farman.... 

do 

Gnome. 

7 

B  wra. 

M.  Farman 

do 

Renault. 

?4 

Franclc 

Savwy 

do 

Labor. 

?9 

Prevost 

Deperdussin 

Monoplane 

Gnome. 

31 

Vedrines 

do 

do 

Anzani. 

1 

Moineau 

Breguet 

Biplane 

Gnome. 

9 

Brcgi 

do 

Do. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   VARIOUS   MACHINES. 


The   different   machines  entered  in  the  contest   are  quite  fully 
described  in  the  attached  pages  of  the  Aerophile  of  recent  dates. 
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They  are,  in  some  cases,  accompanied  by  sketches  and  plans  and 
include  the  following; 


Page. 

Nieui)ort,  monoplane 426 

Heniy  Farman,  biplane 450 

Maurice  Fannan,  biplane 440, 453 

Savary,  biplane 522,454 

L.  Clement,  biplane 454 

Henry  Farman,  monoplane 474 

Breeuet,  3-place  military  biplane.       476 

Paulhan,  tnplane 488 

Antoinette  (monobloc)  monoplane.      488 

Nieuport,  monoplane 489 

Voisin  machines 489 

Zodiac,  biplane 490 

H.  Fannan,  biplane 490 

Bleriot,  monoplane 490 

Astra  machines 490 


Page. 

Astra  type,  C.  M.  biplane 490 

Astra-Wright,  biplane 490 

Astra,  triplane 491 

Hanriot,  military  monoplane 498 

Deperdussin,  monoplane 501 

Breguet,  biplane 501 

Coupy,  biplane 501 

Coanaa,  biplane 502 

Hanriot,  monoplane 503 

Borel  Morane,  monoplane 503 

Sommer,  biplane 503 

Rep,  monoplane 504 

Rep,  biplane 505 

Paulhan,  acro-torpedo 510 


FINAL  TRIAL. 

After  nine  days  of  very  unfavorable  weather,  the  final  trial  in  the 
military  aviation  contest  took  place  on  November  13.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  300-kilometer  flight  from  Rheims  to  Amiens  and  return. 

Of  the  machines  and  aviators  declared  qualified  after  the  elimination 
trials,  the  following  started  the  final  trail  on  November  13,  as  follows: 

No. 

3.  Renaux,  biplane,  M.  Farman,  Renault,  70  horsepower,  9.56  a.  m. 
29.  Prevost,  monoplane,  Deperdussin,  Gnome,  100  horsepower,  11.22  a.  m, 
35.  Weymann,  monoplane,  Nieuport,  Gnome,  100  horsepower,  11.28  a.  m. 
21.  Fischer,  biplane,  H.  Farman,  Gnome,  100  horsepower,  11.30  a.  m. 

7.  Barra,  biplane,  M.  Farman,  Renault,  70  horsepower,  11.36  a.  m. 

1,  Moineau,  biplane,  Breguet,  Gnome,  100  horsepower,  11.40  a.  m. 
24.  Franck,  biplane,  Savary,  Labor,  70  horsepower,  11.46  a.  m. 

Bregi,  biplane,  Breguet,  Canton-Unne,  100  horsepower,  11.52  a.  m. 

The  last  is  not  a  qualified  machine. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  machines  rounded  the 
mark  at  Amiens: 


Renaux 12.25 

Weymann 12.  55 

Prevost 1. 05 

Fischer 1.34 


Barra 1.55 

Franck , 2.  24 

Bregui 2.  36 


The  elapsed  times  for  the  complete  flight  of  those  fulfilling  all  con- 
ditions arc  as  follows: 


Time. 

Speed. 

ft.  m. 

2  34 

3  15 
3    35 

3  57 

4  12 
4    29 

kvi, 
lir».  Kso 

Prevost 

92.  2S0 

Fischer 

83.  TOO 

Barnt 

7fi.  200 

Renaux 

69.  cm 

Franck ..r.r.r.r.r..rr. ,,.,.^,,.- ,.-.,,-,, 

(55.900 

Although  Bregi  finished  in  4  hours  and  23  minutes,  his  flight  is 
thrown  out,  as  he  used  a  machine  that  had  not  qualified.  Veorincs 
did  not  start  on  account  of  an  accident  to  his  machme  in  a  preliminary 
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flight.  Moineau  was  obliged  to  land  at  Laon  on  account  of  motor 
troubles. 

The  conditions  were  very  good,  weather  was  fine,  and  the  wind 
light  and  across  the  line  of  flignt. 

The  test  was  considered  most  satisfactory,  as  it  was  noC  expected 
that  so  many  would  complete  the  flight.  With  the  exceptions  above 
noted  everything  seemed  to  pass  off  admirably — Weymann  above  aU 
producing  a  great  impression.  Starting  one  hour  and  a  half  after 
Renaux,  ne  arrived  at  Amiens  but  30  minutes  after  him,  and  at 
Rheims  7  minutes  before  him.  The  speed,  regularity,  hardiness,  ease 
of  landing,  and  structural  robustness  were  the  special  qualities  shown 
by  the  wmning  Nieuport  machine. 

In  addition  to  the  descriptions  of  aeroplanes  participating  in  the 
militarv  aviation  contest,  previously  referred  to,  attention  is  invited 
to  the  following  articles  of  general  interest  in  the  aviation  line: 

Danger  of  fire  in  aeroplanes 452 

The  aviation  contest  and  landing  apparatus 482 

The  Salmson  system,  Ganton-Unne  motor 483 

Automatic  stability  of  aeroplanes 486 

Brief  description  of  dirigible ''Adjutant  Reau" 492 

Landing  apparatus  at  Rheims 506 

Aviation  motor  competition 511 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  any  one  observer  to  usefully  follow 
these  trials,  even  if  he  had  gone  to  Rheims  and  remained  there  during 
the  entire  six  weeks  or  more.  I  did  go  to  Rheims,  and  found  much 
profit  in  examining  the  various  machmes  and  discussing  their  quali- 
ties with  the  aviator  officers  of  the  French  Army,  who  were  there  in 
charge  of  the  competition,  but  it  was  impossible  to  see  much  of  the 
actual  tests.  These  started  on  the  aviation  ground,  but  they  finished 
many  miles  away.  To  merely  see  machines  rise  and  fly  off  had  no 
particular  value. 

There  is  still  heard  the  echoes  of  last  year's  discussion  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  1-place  or  2-place  machines  for  observation,  but  the 
trend  of  present  opmion  seems  now  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  2-place 
machines.  The  difficulties  of  observing  in  a  vertical  direction  from 
the  monoplanes,  especially  the  Bleriots,  has  to  a  certain  extent  been 
obviated  m  the  latest  military  type,  by  cutting  away  a  part  of  the 
wings  next  to  the  body,  so  that  by  leaning  over  the  side  a  vertical 
view  can  be  had  hj  the  pilot  or  observer. 

The  machines  with  small  landing  wheels  made  the  worst  showinjg 
on  plowed  or  rough  ^ound,  either  for  landing  or  rising,  and  the  mih- 
tary  men  show  a  decided  preference  for  large  landing  wheds  and  the- 
most  powerful  landing  mechanism  that  can  be  provided  within  the 
limits  of  weight.  The  Astra  triplane  has  carried  this  idea  to  its  limit, 
it  would  seem,  and  yet  the  pilot  of  that  machine,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
officers,  considered  that  the  great  weight  put  in  the  landing  wheels  was 
well  worth  while.  The  landing  of  this  machine  was  said  to  be  safe 
and  easy  on  all  ground.  On  page  506  of  attached  papers  will  be  found 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  landing  devices  of  the  various 
machines. 

The  Voisin  Canard  seemed  to  have  made  a  good  impression  and  was 
very  highly  spoken  of.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Paulhan  and 
Tatin's  torpedo  aeroplane.  The  Antoinette  armored  machine  was 
not  considered  useful  for  any  purpose.  It  did  not  even  leave  the 
ground,  as  far  as  I  could  learn. 
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The  conditions  of  the  test  were  acknowlec^ed  to  be  exceedingly 
severe,  both  by  the  Government  officials  and  by  the  constructors. 
However,  this  was  not  made  a  subject  of  ill-natured  complaint. 
The  constructors  confessed  that  very  difficult  work  had  been  cut  out 
for  them,  but  they  went  at  it  cheerfully  and  resolutely.  Those  whose 
machines  completed  the  preliminary  tests  were  very  proud  of  the 
fact  and  said  that  the  very  severeness  of  the  tests  had  taught  them 
a  great  deal. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  none  of  the  types  were  new  creations 
devised  solelv  with  the  idea  of  nieeting  military  requirements.  This 
was  especially  so  of  the  most  successful  ones.  Tney  were  merelv 
modifications  of  existing  types,  made  more  powerful  to  comply  witn 
the  requirements  of  the  contest  in  the  matter  of  weight  carrying  and 
landing  on  difficult  ground.  It  was  the  opinion  of  tne  military  men 
that  the  true  type  of  military  machine  has  not  yet  been  arrived  at. 
It  may  he  in  a  modification  and  perfection  of  existing  machines  or  it 
may  come  to  us  through  the  creation  of  a  new  model.  In  any  case 
the  contest  now  finishing  has  pointed  the  way  and  has  resulted  in  a 
great  step  forward. 

The  nmitary  aviation  school  at  Rheims  is  a  new  creation  with 
enormous  permanent  sheds  for  housing  aeroplanes,  new  buildings  for 
administration,  and  small  hospital  for  first  aid,  etc.  The  ground 
here  is  flat,  and  there  is  a  huge  open  space  for  aerial  maneuvers,  but 
the  climate  is  not  propitious.  I  was  told  that  a  rather  windy  region 
was  selected  intentionally,  as  aviation  had  now  reached  a  point  where 
pupils,  after  passing  through  their  earlier  instruction,  must  get  used 
to  flying  in  bad  weather  rather  than  in  good.  Rheims,  however,  is 
also  a  strategic  location  for  aeroplanes,  with  reference  to  armies 
operating  near  the  German  frontier,  and  this  fact  of  course  had  an 
influence  in  its  selection. 


Dismounting  and  Mounting  an  Aeboplane  in  20  Minutes. 

[From  Lieut.  Col.  T.  B.  Mott,  MiUtary  Attacbd,  Paris,  France,  Feb.  20, 1913.] 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  maneuvers  of  1911  aeroplanes 
followed  the  troops  and  were  folded  for  traveling  on  roads  and  set  up 
when  desired  for  use.  Experiments  along  these  lines  continue  witn 
various  makes,  as  this  quality  is  naturalfy  deemed  of  great  impor- 
tance in  war. 

During  the  maneuvers  the  Bleriot  machines  are  reported  to  have 
been  put  in  route  order  in  16  minutes  and  conversely  taken  from 
their  vans  and  made  ready  to  fly  in  15  minutes. 

Last  week  tests  were  made  with  the  Nieuport  machine  as  follows: 

The  aeroplane  in  its  van,  wings  folded  for  route  march.  Make  a 
3-hour  march  on  the  road  and  2-hour  march  across  fields,  then  put 
the  aeroplane  in  flying  order  and  fly. 

This  test  was  made  under  the  direction  of  the  aviator  Weymann. 
After  the  5-hour  trip  the  machine  was  readv  to  fly  in  9  minutes  15 
seconds,  and  1  minute  15  seconds  was  needed  to  regulate  it,  and  then 
Weymann  made  a  flight. 

In  a  few  weeks  similar  experiments  will  take  place  with  the  Som- 
mer  monoplane  and  with  the  Farman  biplane  for  two  persons. 
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Heretofore  one  of  the  serious  advantages  of  the  monoplane  has 
been  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  folded  and  put  in  route  order. 
The  biplane  makers  are  evidently  bent  upon  reducing  this  advantage. 


RUSSIA.* 


Russia  possesses  dirigibles,  aeroplanes,  and  hydroaeroplanes.  The 
dirigibles  are  of  the  Lebaudy,  Clement-Bayard,  and  Zodiac  types. 
They  have  also  one  Parseval  and  several  other  balloons  are  being  con- 
structed. From  the  point  of  view  of  aeroplanes,  it  b  Russia  which 
should  be  classed  in  the  first  rank  after  France.  Pilots  are  numerous 
and  good.  Construction  is  not  particularly  important,  but  the  State 
has  made  many  purchases  in  France.  Russian  aeroplanes  have  taken 
part  in  the  grand  maneuvers,  and  some  of  their  experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  wireless.  The  Russian  aerial  fleet  is  much  more  num- 
erous than  is  generally  supposed,  and  it  is  perfectly  organized.  The 
aeroplanes  are  of  the  types  of  the  Nieuport,  Deperdussin,  Farman, 
Voism,  Bleriot,  and  Sommer.  In  addition,  the  navy  department 
possesses  several  hydroaeroplanes,  the  first  of  which  was  ordered 
from  the  American  Curtiss,  but  the  others  of  which  came  from  the 
shop  of  the  Voisin  Bros. 


Progress  During  the  Year  1910  and  Present  Condition  of 
Aeronautics  in  the  Russian  Army. 

[From  Capt  N.  K.  Averill,  SoTenth  Cavalry,  military  attach^,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Jap.  19, 1911.1 
GOVERNMENT  GRANTS. 

In  1910  $13,150  was  given  toward  an  aviation  meeting.  An  annual 
subsidv  of  $2,625  has  been  granted  for  three  years  to  the  All  Russian 
Aero  Club,  and  a  subsidy  of  $1,600  to  the  Journal  Vozdukhoplavatel. 

PROGRESS   IN  AERONAUTICS. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  acquisition  of  dirigibles.  The 
Government  policy  seems  to  be  to  construct  a  fleet  that  will  consist 
mainly  of  two  classes:  One  of  ships  of  3,000  cubic  meters  capacity  or 
less  for  scouting,  and  the  other  of  ships  of  over  5,000  cubic  meters  for 
strategical  reconnoissance.  It  seems  intended  to  rely  on  home  manu- 
facture and  only  to  purchase  abroad  sufficient  ships  to  test  the  various 
systems.  Thus  for  the  smaller  category  a  Lebaudy  was  bought  and 
lately  two  Zodiacs.  The  first  Russian-made  ships  of  the  smaller  class 
have  been  designed  by  Shapski  and  constructed  at  the  Government 
works  under  the  Kirpitchev  committee,  and  now  they  are  also  being 
built  by  private  firms.  Their  cost  is  moderate,  averaging  about 
$22,500.  They  approximate  the  Lebaudy  tvpe.  The  Lebaudy 
underwent  a  certain  amount  of  reconstruction  after  it  had  been  some 
months  in  use.  The  Zodiacs,  it  is  said,  are  found  not  to  give  such  good 
results  as  the  Russian  ships.     For  the  larger  class  a  Clement-Bayard 

1  From  the  speech  of  M.  Adolph  Girod  in  French  Chamber  on  bill  No.  1656,  looking  to  there  organizatioo 
of  the  aeronautical  servioe  in  the  French  Army. 
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was  purchased,  but  it  is  not  approved  of,  mainly  owincj  to  want  of 
speea.  A  Parseval  has  been  lately  acquired,  but  its  trials  are  not  yet 
completed. 

The  ships  now  possessed  and  ordered  are  as  follows: 

Cubic  meters. 

Uchebni  (instructional) 1, 205 

Xe6«d  (Lebaudy) 3,700 

Krechet about  5,000 

Golt^ 2,660 

DuksCo.  ship 2,660 

Parseval  P7i(Gennany). 

Dyi  flon  Co.  ship  to  be  completed  next  spring. 

Two  Zodiacs  (France). 

One  large  ship  of  6,000  cubic  meters  has  been  ordered  at  the  Ijor 
Works.  Four  large  ships  are  being  ordered,  of  which  Duks  Co.  will 
probably  make  two.  The  Government  has  probably  from  all  sources 
about  40  aeroplanes  at  its  disposal.  The  All  Russian  Aero  Club  and 
the  committee  for  strengthenmg  the  fleet  will,  it  is  believed,  confine 
their  work  to  aeroplanes  and  not  the  construction  of  dirigibles. 

AVIATION   SCHOOL  FOE  OFFICERS. 

This  school,  which  has  been  formed  out  of  the  ''instructional  bal- 
loon park,"  was  opened  on  ^ptember  14,  1910.  Its  object  is  to  pre- 
pare the  personnel  for  the  unit^,  to  keep  the  material  for  them,  ana  for 
trial  and  testing  of  inventions.  It  comprises  the  staff,  an  officers'  class, 
and  the  battahon  of  the  school,  that  has  a  permanent  and  temporary 
establishment.  Attached  to  the  school  are  an  instructional  commit- 
tee, workshops  for  material  and  testing,  a  central  depot  for  material. 
a  museum,  and  meteorological  and  photographic  studios.  The  staff 
consists  of  a  commandant,  an  assistant  commandant,  treasurer,  4 
secretaries,  12  tradesmen,  14  orderlies,  and  2  draftsmen;  a  director 
of  studies  who  is  a  senior  officer,  4  officers'  instructors,  4  noncom- 
missioned officers,  and  4  men,  for  tne  officers'  class;  1  officer  and  3  men 
for  the  testing  studios;  one  engineer  official,  3  secretaries,  2  over- 
seers, 9  men,  and  2  horses  for  the  central  depot. 

The  instructional  committee  is  composed  of  the  commandant,  as- 
sistant commandant,  director  of  studies,  the  instructors,  and  profes- 
sors. The  officers'  class  consists  of  30  engineer  otiicers,  who  must  have 
had  at  least  one  year's  service  with  the  troops  and  not  be  above  the 
rank  of  second  captain.  Officers  of  other  arms  may  be  permitted  to 
join  on  the  understanding  that  they  serve  two  years  in  one  of  the 
aviation  units  after  passing  the  school.  During  and  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  whicn  lasts  a  year,  there  are  theoreticd  and  practical  exami- 
nations. Those  who  obtain  an  average  of  less  than  9  out  of  12 
marks  or  less  than  7  in  any  one  subject  are  returned  to  their 
units.  Those  who  obta'm  an  average  of  10  out  of  12  marks  and  not 
less  than  8  in  each  subject  receive  a  bonus  equal  to  one-third  of 
their  pay.  All  who  complete  the  course  receive  the  badice  of  the 
school  (a  winged  anchor  in  gold  surrounded  bjr  a  laurel  crown  in  sil- 
ver) and  are  liable  to  serve  for  two  consecutive  jears  in  the  avia- 
tion units.  If  there  are  no  vacancies,  they  retam  the  ri;ht  to  be 
nominated  to  them  as  they  occur  for  five  years.  Tlie  battalion  of  the 
school  carries  out  practical  exercises,  tests,  and  experiments,  and  on 
H  D— 62-2— vol  141 ^22 
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mobilization  it  is  given  a  special  task.  Its  permanent  establishment 
is  recruited,  from  men  of  first-class  education  and  from  specialists 
(tailors,  rope  and  net  makers,  smiths,  mechanicians,  and  photograph- 
ers) .  The  temporary  establishment  consists  of  men  from  the  aviation 
units,  who  are  attached  for  four  months  and  receive  a  more  advanced 
instruction. 

OTHER   NEW   SCHOOLS. 

A  mihtary  school  of  aviation  is  attached  to  the  marine  battalion 
at  Odessa.  At  present  it  owns  a  Bleriot  and  a  Farman,  and  another 
Farman  is  being  constructed. 

The  ministry  of  trade  and  industry  is  introducing  an  aviation  sec- 
tion into  the  shipbuilding  course  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Polytechnic. 
The  All  Russia  Aero  Club  proposes  to  foimd  a  school  for  practical 
aviation.  The  course  is  to  be  for  one  year  and  those  who  completo 
it  are  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  on  mobilization.  The 
military  department  is  to  be  allowed  to  send  20  students  free  of 
charge.  The  committee  for  strengthening^  the  fleet  has  a  school  at 
Sevastopol.  Successive  classes  attend  for  eight  weeks  and  the  instruc- 
tion is  confined  to  practical  fly'mg. 


GERMANY. 

[From  speech  of  M.  Adolphe  Oirod  in  French  Chamber  on  bill  No.  1656,  looking  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
aeronautical  servioe  in  the  Frendi  Army.] 

This  year  in  Germany  a  number  of  flying  machines  were  utilized  in 
different  maneuvers.  In  the  imperial  maneuvers  there  were  8,  in  the 
Bavarian  maneuvers  4,  in  the  Thorn  maneuvers  5,  and  in  other 
maneuvers  also  various  machines  took  part.  From  all  sides  come 
good  reports  of  their  work.  In  both  the  imperial  and  in  the  Bavarian 
maneuvers  the  army  commanders  based  to  a  great  extent  their  dis- 
positions on  the  reports  of  the  flyers.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  weather  conditions  were  especially  favorable  and  that 
this  was  peace  work.  The  aeroplanes  were  often  within  easy  rifle 
shot. 

The  German  organization  has  been  created  with  method  and  power. 

The  country  possesses  in  dirigibles  the  most  numerous  fleet  of  the 
world. 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  1912,  Germany  had  at  its  disposal  the 
following  air  dirigibles: 

1.  Zeppelin  III  (14,000  cubic  meters),  Government,  at  Metz. 

2.  Zeppelin  IV  (16,000  cubic  metersj,  Government,  at  Cologne. 

3.  Parse val  I  (3,300  cubic  meters),  Government,  at  Metz. 

4.  Parse  val  II  (4,500  cubic  meters),  Government,  at  Cologne. 

5.  Parseval  III  (3,300  cubic  meters).  Imperial  Aero  Club. 

6.  Parseval  VI  (7,700  cubic  meters),  public  dirigible. 

7.  Parseval  VIII  (5,600  cubic  meters),  private  dirigible. 

8.  Parseval  IX  (7,500  cubic  meters),  private  dirigible. 

9.  Parseval  X  (1,500  cubic  meters),  private  diripible. 

10.  Parseval  XI  (1,500  cubic  meters),  private  dirigible. 

11.  Parseval  XII  (10,000  cubic  meters),  Government,  at  Berlin. 

12.  Parseval  XIII  (10,000  cubic  meters),  Government,  at  Metz. 

13.  Military  III  (Gross)  (6,000  cubic  meters),  Government,  at  Berlin. 

14.  Military  IV  (Gross)  (6,000  cubic  meters).  Government,  at  Berlin. 

15.  Military  V  (Gtobb)  (6,000  cubic  meters),  Government,  at  Berlin. 
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16.  Military  VI  (Groae)  (6,000  cubic  meters),  Government,  at  BerKn. 

17.  Clouth  (1,800  cubic  meters),  private  dirigible. 

18.  Siemens  Schukert  (15,000  cubic  meters),  near  Berlin. 

19.  Forsmann  (600  cubic  meters),  Augsbourg. 

20.  Steffen  (900  cubic  meters),  Kiel. 

21.  Schwaben  (Zeppelin)  (18,000  cubic  meters),  Frankfurt-on-Oos,  near  Baden- 
Baden. 

22.  Ruthenberg  I  (1,500  cubic  meters),  Berlin. 

23.  Ruthenberg  II  (1,500  cubic  meters),  Berlin. 

24.  Ruthenberg  III  (1,500  cubic  meters),  Berlin. 

25.  Schutte  Lanz  (16,000  cubic  meters),  Mannheim. 

26.  Vech,  Munchen. 

27.  Suchard  (7,500  cubic  meters),  Kiel. 

28.  L.  Z.  IX  (Zeppelin)  (16,000  cubic  meters),  Dusseldorf. 

29.  Military  II  (Gross)  (6,500  cubic  meters).  Government,  At  Cologne. 

30.  Le  Deutechland  (19,000  cubic  meters). 


Military  Notes  for  September,  1911. 

|From  Capt.  Samuel  O.  Shartle,  Coast  Artillery  Ckurps,  American  military  attach^,  Berlin,  Germany 

AERONAUTICS. 

The  new  Zeppelin  military  airship  is  ready  for  her  trial  trips.  This 
ship  will  be  stationed  in  Cologne.  She  is  132  meters  (145  yards)  long, 
ana  is  in  form  like  the  SchwaheUj  which  has  been  making  such  suc- 
cessful passenger  trips  from  Baden  Baden  and  Dusseldorf  this  sum- 
mer. The  steering  apparatus  is  somewhat  smaller.  There  are  two 
gondels  with  three  May  bach  motors  of  150  horsepower  each  brought 
rather  close  on  the  frame.  The  speed  is  expected  to  be  neariy  20  ms. 
(45  miles)  per  hour.  According  to  report  this  airship  will  be  fitted 
with  wireless,  and  also  probably  with  a  light  gun.  The  middle  cabin 
of  the  Schwaben  falls  away  in  the  militarjr  type. 

This  year  in  Germany  a  number  of  flying  machines  were  utilized 
in  different  maneuvers.  In  the  imperial  maneuvers  there  were  eight, 
in  the  Bavarian  maneuvers  four,  m  the  Thorn  maneuvers  five,  and 
in  other  maneuvers  also  various  machines  took  part.  From  all  sides 
come  good  reports  of  their  work.  In. both  the  Imperial  and  in  the 
Bavarian  maneuvers  the  army  commanders  based  to  a  great  extent 
their  dispositions  on  the  reports  of  the  flyers.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  weather  conditions  were  especially  favorable  and  that 
this  was  peace  work.    The  aeroplanes  were  often  within  easy  rifle  shot. 

Grerman  motor  factories  are  beginning  to  produce  air-craft  motors, 
which  will  eventually  replace  the  French  motors  and  give  a  greater 
impetus  to  the  flying  machines  in  Germany.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  two  years  ago  when  Wright  made  his  Berlin  flights,  scarcely 
anybody  in  all  Germany  had  ever  seen  a  flying  machine,  the  progress 
is  all  the  more  striking. 

The  war  ministry  has  ordered  a  Hanlan  monoplane  with  a  100- 
liorsepower  Argus  motor. 

About  40  officers  have  secured  their  pilot's  certificates.  These  will 
be  distributed  to  the  various  troop-exercise  grounds.  The  next 
course  at  Doberitz  will  take  place  in  October  and  November. 

The  Berlin  autumn  flying  week  began  September  24  and  lasted 
until  October  1 .  No  world  records  were  broken,  but  the  performances 
were  in  general  good.    The  week  was  marred  by  the  sad  accident, 
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in  which  Englehardt,  the  first  pupil  of  Wright  in  Germany,  lost  his 
life.  He  was  flying  with  a  passenger  when  something  about  the 
machine  broke  ana  it  fell  suddenly  from  only  about  23  meters. 
Englehardt  was  killed,  but  his  passenger  escaped.  It  is  surmised  that 
a  wire  loosened  and  that  the  propeller  struck  it.  The  main  perform- 
ances were  as  follows: 

Contest  A  (flying  machines):  Albatross  biplane  (100-horsepower 
motor),  13  hours  and  56  minutes;  Rumpler-Taube,  11  hours  and  55 
minutes. 

Contest  B  (flyers):  Pietschker,  13  hours  and  56  minutes;  Suvelak, 
12  hours  and  13  minutes. 

Height:  Hirth,  2,475  meters. 

A  performance  worthy  of  note  was  that  of  Fraulein  Nelly  Beese, 
the  first  CSrerman  woman  pilot,  who  flew  9  hours  and  22  minutes. 

The  war  ministry  had  given  prizes  and  will  buy  the  two  successful 
machines. 

Aeronautics. 

(Extract  from  military  notes  for  October,  1911,  from  Capt.  Samuel  C.  Shartle,  military  attach^,  Berlin, 

Germany,  Nov.  23, 191 1.| 

A  course  in  now  in  progress  at  Doberitz  which  has  for  its  object  the 
training  of  oflScers  in  overland  flights.  About  40  oflicers  have  already 
gotten  their  pilot's  certificate.  The  next  regular  course  for  learning 
to  fly  will  begin  in  the  spring.  The  Aero  Club  of  Schlesien  has  insti- 
tuted a  school  in  Breslau  where  5  officers  have  been  detailed  to  take 
the  course. 

The  Koln  airship  battalion  No.  3  was  form'^d  October  1  and  has  at 
present  22  noncommissioned  officers  and  150  men.  In  two  years  it 
will  be  brought  up  to  400.  At  Koln  are  a  Parseval,  a  Gross,  and  it  is 
expected  the  new  Zeppelin  will  be  stationed  there. 

The  big  Gross  airship  M  IV,  according  to  report,  will  be  dis- 
mantled and  made  smaller,  after  the  model  of  M  III,  recently  destroved 
in  the  imperial  maneuvers.  The  M  IV  was  built  with  two  gondels. 
Its  length  was  96  meters  and  volume  10,000  cubic  meters.  It  has 
made  several  trial  trips  since  its  first  in  April,  but  they  have  not  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  to  have  taken  part  m  the  imperial 
maneuvers,  but  on  account  of  an  accident  coulcl  not.  The  gas  tag  is 
said  to  lose  too  much  gas.  It  is  probable  that  the  semirigid  or  non- 
rigid  type  is  not  suited  to  such  dimensions.  Beyond  a  certain  size 
thev  lose  the  chief  advantage  of  such  a  type — ^i.  e.,  quick  dismantling 
and  easy  transportablility. 

The  Schwahen,  the  Zeppelin  commercial  ship,  has  had  a  very 
successful  season. 

The  i.  Z.  IX J  a  new  Zeppelin  for  the  army,  was  accepted  October  28. 
after  a  series  of  tests  including  an  endurance  trip  of  20  hours,  a  speed 
trial  in  which  45  miles  per  hour  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  an 
8-hour  trip  maintaining  a  height  of  1,200  meters,  besides  the  operating 
and  machinery  tests.  The  L,  Z.  IX  is  similar  to  the  Schwahen. 
except  that  the  passenger  gondel  is  lacking.  Reports  say  it  is  fitted 
vnth  a  machine-gun  platform,  wireless  apparatus,  and  ti:ansportable 
anchor. 

The  Government  has  also  taken  over  a  new  Parseval,  ordered  last 
year.    This  is  to  be  a  fast,  comparatively  small  airship. 
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The  much  talked  of  Schutte-Lanz  has  finally  made  a  successful  trial 
trip. 

The  performance  of  the  aeroplanes  m  the  imperial  maneuvers  has 
brought  them  into  favor,  without,  however,  destroving  the  German's 
belief  in  the  airship.  Air  craft  is  now  being  ref errecT  to  as  the '  *  Fourth 
arm/'  and  demands  for  increased  appropriations  for  this  ''arm"  are 
frequent. 

The  results  of  the  autumn  flying  week,  held  at  the  flying  grounds  at 
Johannisthal,  near  Berlin,  are  as  follows: 

In  contest  A,  Alfred  Pietschker  won  the  first  prize  of  5,390.07 
marks  ($1,282.84)  on  an  Albatross  biplane. 

Joseph  Suvelack  received  the  second  prize  of  4,609.93  marks 
($1,097.16)  on  a  Rumpler-Taube  monoplane. 

Hellmuth  Hirth  was  awarded  the  plaque  of  the  Royal  Aero  Club 
for  attaining  the  greatest  height.     He  used  a  Taube. 

The  results  of  contest  B  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Flyer. 

Total  num- 
ber of  min- 
utes flown. 

Sums  won 
(marks). 

Flyer. 

ToUI  num- 
ber of  min- 
utes flown. 

Sums  woo 
(marks). 

Pietschker 

826 
733 
632 
610 
562 
452 
409 
335 
331 

3,716.71 
3,258.79 
2,809.77 
2,711.96 
2,498.56 
2,009.53 
1,818.37 
1,4«9.3« 
1,471.60 

Oeierich 

316 
300 
295 
257 
194 
186 
130 
94 
76 

1,404.91 

Savelaok 

Casper 

1,333.78 
1,311.  .'6 
1  lfi.61 

Witte 

Schauraburg  ^ x 

Gmlich 

IRanfiWrbke  ".......  r 

Krl.  Beese 

Wertheim 

862.63 

Kfthnt 

Noelle 

826  86 

Otto ,... 

578.10 

Schimiieistpr 

Rover 

417.95 

8ohwandt 

Steinbeck 

337.94 

The  Normal  Type  of  Our  MiLrrART  Aeroplanes. 

(Tranalatkm  No.  2463.    The  Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt  of  Deo.  7, 1911.] 

Our  war  office  has  fixed  a  normal  type  for  aeroplanes  which  have 
to  serve  military  purposes.  All  aeroplanes  whicn  are  delivered  to 
the  Army  must  comply  with  the  respective  provisions.  Exact  con- 
ditions for  the  taking  over  of  aeroplanes  have  been  laid  down. 

The  apparatus  must  be  so  stable  that  it  is  able  to  resist  sudden 
squalls  and  that  the  pilot,  even  during  the  longest  flight,  is  not  ex- 
hausted. When  the  motor  ceases  to  work,^  the  apparatus  must  be 
able  to  proceed  to  a  gliding  flight  without  interference  of  the  crew. 
The  carnage  must  possess  guidable  wheels;  the  steering  has  to  be  done 

S'  pedals.  Besides,  there  must  be  two  more  peclak  by  which  merely 
3  horizontal  rudder  can  be  worked.  As  steering  device,  the  mili- 
tary system  of  steering  has  to  be  built  into  such  aeroplanes.  The 
vertical  lever  works  the  vertical  rudder,  the  volant  with  chain  wheel 
the  transverse  stability.  The  steering  wheel  must  be  parallel  to  the 
pilot. 

Gas  throttle  and  all  levers  in  connection  with  the  motor  must  be 
solid  and  large,  and  have  to  be  adjusted  on  the  right  of  the  pilot's 
seat,  about  50  centimeters  in  front  of  the  back  of  the  seat.  All 
steering  cables  have  to  consist  of  easily  flexible,  unextensible  steel 
wire  ropes,  the  ends  of  which  have  to  be  spliced  without  being 
soldered. 

The  apparatus  has  to  be  built  for  two  persons,  pilot  and  observer. 
Their  seats  have  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  observer  is 
not  at  all,  and  the  pilot  as  little  as  possible,  prevented  from  looking 
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forward  and  sideways  and  also  downward  for  the  purpose  of  landing 
or  inspecting  the  tension  wires.  (The  apparatus  can  also  be  manned 
with  two  pilots,  who  relieve  one  another,  and  pilot  and  observer.) 
The  motor  must  not  be  placed  behind  the  pilot  and  observer.  On 
both  seats  elastic  leather  belts  10  centimeters  broad  must  be  fitted 
up,  and  it  must  be  possible  to  untie  it  with  one  grip  of  the  right  or 
left  hand,  even  when  pilot  and  passenger  are  hanging  in  the  straps. 
The  seats  must  be  so  arranged  tnat  pilot  and  observer  can  be  seated 
in  a  position  as  normal  as  possible  and  that  they  are  protected  from 
draft  of  air  as  much  as  is  feasible. 

It  is  further  demanded  that  the  apparatus  can  be  taken  to  pieces 
for  transportation  on  roads  within  halt  an  hour,  and  after  such  trans- 

¥ort  can  be  mounted  for  use  in  likewise  half  an  hour  by  six  soldiers, 
'he  taking  to  pieces  has  to  be  preceded  by  a  flight,  and  the  mounting 
must  also  be  followed  by  a  flight.  It  must  be  possible  to  transpoi^ 
the  apparatus  without  tne  aid  of  a  vehicle  even  over  rough  country, 
when  it  must  also  be  able  to  pass  through  a  rectangular  opening  of 
2.30  by  3.50  meters. 

The  conditions  for  trial  flights  before  an  apparatus  is  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  war  oflSce  are  as  follows: 

The  commission  selects  one  apparatus  out  of  a  number  of  aeroplanes 
of  the  same  type  which  has  to  make  a  long-distance  flight  of  450 
kilometers  in  an  average  height  of  500  meters.  The  pilot,  after 
flights  of  two  hours  each,  is  allowed  to  land  and  take  rest,  but  must 
not  touch  apparatus  or  motor  during  the  pause.  The  minimum 
weight  of  pilot  and  observer  is  160  kilograms.  If  their  actual  weight 
is  smaller,  the  difference  has  to  be  made  up.  The  length  of  the  run 
before  the  flight  must  not  exceed  60  meters  in  the  case  of  one  occu- 

Eant,  and  the  start  is  not  to  be  made  against  the  wind.  One  landing 
as  to  be  effected  by  means  of  a  gliding-down  flight  from  at  least  a 
height  of  100  meters,  when  the  motor  must  be  completely  stopped. 

Another  long-distance  flight  has  to  be  made  with  an  apparatus 
selected  by  the  commission  out  of  a  number  of  aeroplanes  of  the  same 
type.  This  flight  must  last  seven  hours,  must  take  place  in  an  aver- 
age height  of  50  meters,  and  two  occupants  of  a  minimum  weight  of 
160  kilograms  must  be  in  the  flying  machine.  Besides,  the  apparatus 
must  carry  a  load  of  100  kilograms.  The  run  before  the  ascent  must 
not  exceed  100  meters. 

In  the  third  place  the  speed  is  tested  by  a  flight  at  which  the 
apparatus  carrying  the  same  weight  as  in  the  seven  hours'  flight  must 
fly  in  a  maximum  height  of  50  meters  along  a  marked  line  of  two 
kilometers  twice  to  and  fro.  The  average  speed  must  be  at  least  80 
kilometers. 

A  further  condition  is  that  the  apparatus  with  the  before-mentioned 
weight  of  260  kilograms  is  able  in  calm  weather  within  15  minutes 
after  the  start  to  rise  to  a  height  of  1 ,000  meters. 

Finally,  the  reUability  has  to  be  shown  by  a  flight  of  15  minutes, 
duration  without  passenger  in  a  wind  whose  intensity  is  at  least  15 
meters  per  secona. 

In  order  to  test  landing  and  ascent  under  unfavorable  conditions, 
as  in  the  field — that  is,  on  or  from  fields,  stubble-field  meadow,  pasture 
land,  etc.,  and  within  a  narrow  compass,  as  well  as  without  any 
assistance — the  commission  selects  a  place  on  which  the  apparatus 
with  the  load  as  above  has  to  land  and  to  rise  again. 
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Military  Notes  fob  the  Month  of  January,  1912. 

fFrom  Capt.  Samuel  O.  SharUe,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  military  attach^.  Berlin,  Germany     No.  240a 

The  Russian  military  administration  is  said  to  have  about  150 
aeroplanes,  ranking  next  to  France,  while  Grermany  has  about  60. 

The  German  Government  has  already  purchased  20  Etrich-Rum- 
pler  monoplanes  and  has  ordered  20  more. 

A  military  aeroplane  station  will  be  instituted  at  the  new  troop 
exercise  ^unds  at  Zehrensdorf,  where  a  shed  for  J  2  to  15  machines 
with  repair  workshop  will  be  erected. 

The  Siemens  airship,  it  is  reported,  will  be  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  seen  frequently  over  Berlin  and  is  a  good  fast 
ship.     (See  Ey.  2160,  p.  3.) 

The  Emperor  has  offered  a  prize  of  50,000  marks  ($11,900)  for  the 
best  German  aeroplane  motor  developed  in  the  year  1912. 

The  L.P.ll  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Government.  It  surpassed 
the  conditions  of  the  trial  trip,  among  which  were  to  ascena  to  a 
height  of  1,500  meters  in  40  minutes  and  to  remain  at  this  height  2 
hours. 

Officers  detailed  to  the  Doberitz  Aeroplane  School,  as  well  as  those 
detailed  to  aeroplane  factories,  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 
Three  years'  service,  robust  health,  good  eyes,  application,  weight  not 
over  176,  tactical  knowledge,  freedom  from  cUzziness,  good  heart  and 
lungs,  technical  knowledge,  etc. 

Enlisted  men  are  being  trained  for  repair-shop  work  in  the  aero> 
plane  factories. 

The  Etrich-Rumpler  aeroplane  factory  employe  about  100  men. 

A  news  item  states  that  Engineer  Ekelmen  of  the  Albatross  Aero- 
plane Works,  has  succeeded  in  inventing  a  satisfactory  wireless  ap- 
paratus for  aeroplanes  and  that  it  operates  up  to  160  kilometers 
(94  mfles),  weighs  only  66  pounds,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
stability  of  the  machine. 

Militaiy  attach^,  Berlin,  February  10,  1912,  states  that,  according 
to  official  information,  officers  detailed  as  aviators  receive  additioniu 
pay  as  follows:  Instructors,  150  marks  ($35.70)  per  month;  student 
officers,  200  marks  ($47.60)  per  month. 

In  addition,  an  officer  receives  for  the  first  month  of  the  detail 
travel  allowances,  captains  12  marks  ($2.86),  and  lieutenants  10 
marks  ($2.38)  per  day.  After  the  first  month  commutation  of  quar- 
ters 1.46  marks  ($0.36)  per  day  in  the  winter,  and  1.04  marks  ($0.25) 
per  dav  in  the  summer  months  for  both  captains  and  lieutenants. 
This  allowance,  naturalguartierservis,  translated  *' commutation  of 
quarters,"  is  the  sum  paid  to  the  community  for  furnishing  quarters. 

Hence  an  officer  detailed  to  the  flying  squad  receives  the  actual 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  place  of  detail  from  his  station  and 
for  the  first  month  200  marks  plus  12  marks  a  day  for  captains,  and 
10  marks  a  day  for  lieutenants,  in  all  560  marks  ($133.28)  for  cap- 
tains; 600  marks  ($119)  for  lieutenants. 

For  the  following  months,  if  student,  200  marks  ($47.60)  plus  1.46 
marks  ($0.35)  per  day  or  243.80  marks  ($57.02)  for  the  winter  and 
plus  J. 04  marks  ($0.25)  per  day,  or  231.20  marks  ($55.02)  in  the 
summer.  If  an  instructor,  150  marks  ($36.70)*  plus  1.46  marks 
($0.35)  per  day  or  193.80  marks  ($46.12)  for  the  winter  and  plus 
1.04  marks  ($0.25)  per  day,  or  181.20  marks  ($43.12)  in  the  summer. 
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Military  &ttach6,  Paris,  February  11,  1912,  states: 

On  February  9  1  forwarded  the  information  which  was  at  hand  on  this  subject. 
I  have  «inre  received  the  following  from  the  French  war  department,  which  gives 
the  preeeui  allowances  to  these  employed  in  aerial  work.  Tnese  are  calculated  on 
thp  leii»f(h  oi  lime  spent  in  the  air  during  each  ascent  and  are  as  follows: 


Duration  of  ascent. 

Extra  compensation  per  ascent 

(inule 

In  free 
balloon. 

In  dirigible. 

In  aero- 
plane. 

f'i  to  2  hours 

10.60 
1.00 
2.00 

11.00 
2.00 
4.00 

$1.00 

<2  to  fi  hours 

3.00 

[More  than  6  hours 

6.00 

Serpeant  major,  soi^reants,  or  other  enlisted  men,  one-half  the  above  rates. 

Officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  who  serve  beyond  the  legal  time  exacted  for 
military  service  in  balloon  or  aviation  troops  receive  in  addition  to  me  above  an  increase 
of  their  daily  pay,  as  follows: 

Field  officers $0.50 

Subaltern  officers 30 

Mechanics,  warrant  officers  and  assiniilaied 15 

Sergeants  major  and  sergeants 08 

The  duration  of  any  ascent  m  a  spherical  balloon,  dirigible,  or  aeroplane  is  certified 
to  by  the  senior  officer  taking  part  m  the  ascent.  The  duration  of  any  ascent  in  aero- 
plane is  calculated  as  the  total  length  of  time  of  all  the  flights  of  one  day. 

No  account  is  taken  of  flights  of  less  then  3  miles,  in  totalizing  the  duration  of 
flight  for  one  day.  But  a  single  flight  of  3  miles  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  an 
officer  or  warrant  officer,  and  $0.50  for  enlisted  men. 

In  case  of  accident  aviators  receive  pensions  allowed  to  all  the  military  service 
for  wounds  or  injuries  while  serving  imder  orders  from  proper  authority,  but  these  pen- 
sions are  granted  onl}^  in  case  the  mjury  is  serious  and  incurable. 
In  case  of  death,  aviators  are  considered  as  being  killed  while  obeying  orders;  their 
widows  have  a  right  to  the  pension  provided  for  such  cases,  i.  e.,  one-third  of  the 
maximum  pension  allowed  the  grade  neld  by  the  husband.  In  the  case  of  widows  ot 
enlisted  men,  one-half  the  maximum  pension  allowed  to  the  grade  is  given  the  widow. 
Orphans  receive  an  annual  allowance  equal  to  the  pension  of  the  widow  and  payable 
up  to  the  time  when  the  youngest  becomes  of  age. 

Military  attach6,  Berlin,  February  8,  1912,  states  that,  according 
to  unofficial  information,  German  army  officers,  detailed  as  aviators, 
receive  an  additional  150  marks  ($35.70)  per  month,  whatever  the 
g^ade. 

The  German  war  ministry  has  been  requested  to  furnish  this  infor- 
mation officially.  As  soon  as  a  reply  is  received,  further  report  will 
be  made. 

Military  attache.  Paris,  February  9,  1912^  states: 

In  August,  1910,  the  extra  pay  allowed  to  aviators  was  as  follows:  For  officers  50 
cent  >>  day,  subalterns  30  cents  a  day,  warrant  officers  15  cents  a  day,  and  other  em- 
plnyeep  sVents  a  day.  Thepe  figures  are  about  to  be  increased  to  $1.60  a  day  for  field 
officere,  80  cents  a  day  for  subalterns,  and  40  cents  a  day  for  others. 

However,  this  money  indemnity  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  davantageu 
accruing  to  aviators  in  France.  Several  of  them  have  been  selected  for  promotion 
lontf  ahead  of  their  time  and  35  have  been  put  on  the  list  for  the  Legion  of  Honor,  are- 
ward  enormously  pought  after  and  appreciated  in  the  army.  Each  year  pjassed  in  active 
service  as  an  aviator  counts  as  a  campaign,  giving  sertain  privileges  in  the  matter  of 
retirement  and  pensions. 

It  is  pospible  that  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  latest  official  ones,  but  in  that 
case  J  will  Le  able  ro  inform  you  within  a  week  if  there  has  been  any  serious  change. 
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Military  attache,  London,  January  31, 1912,  states  that  officers  who 
have  been  selected  for  service  with  the  air  battalion  are  entitled  to 
receive,  when  so  employed,  in  addition  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
their  regimental  ranfc,  the  engineer  pay  of  such  rank,  as  follows: 

Per  day. 

Liutenant  colonel 14/-    ($3.40) 

Major 9/-    ($2.19) 

Captain 6/-    ($1.46) 

Lie  tenants 4/-    ($0.97) 

Lieutenants  under  instruction 2/-    ($0.49) 

When  the  selected  officers  obtain  the  Royal  Aero  Club  pilot  ser- 
tificate  they  are  each  paid  a  reward  of  £75  ($367)  These  officers 
are  required  to  undergo  a  further  test  after  a  short  course  at  the  air 
school  in  order  to  qu^ify  as  army  airmen. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

PREC5IS  OP  MlLFTABY  INFORMATION,  ETC. 

[From  MaJ.  S.  I/H.  Slocom,  Second  Cavalry,  American  military  attach^,  London,  England,  Mar.  31,  lOlL] 
PROVISION   FOR  AERONAUTICS,    1911-12. 

The  total  provision  for  aeronautics  in  the  army  estimates  just 
published  is  £133,000.  For  the  air  battaUon,  £20,000;  for  factories 
and  construction,  £85,000;  and  for  sheds,  etc.,  £28,000.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  money  that  is  to  be  spent  upon  the  technical  committee, 
which  falls  on  the  civil-service  estimates. 

AERONAUTICS — TERRITORIAL  AIR   CORPS. 

In  addition  to  the  re^ar  air  corps,  which  is  superseding  the  balloon 
school,  it  is  reported  m  Parliament  that  a  committee  is  sitting  to 
organize  a  technical  and  a  territorial  section,  as  it  is  recognized  that 
there  are  many  men  in  the  territorial  force  whose  technicalskill  could 
be  utilized,  and  a  dirigible  is  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

AIRSHIP  ''delta." 

This  airship  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  April.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  140,000  cubic  feet,  sufficient  to  carry  five  persons  in  addi- 
tion to  wireless  eauipment.  The  gas  bag  is  stiff enea  by  an  external 
arrangement  whicn  is  covered  by  an  outer  envelope  to  minimize  fric- 
tion. Two  engines,  of  120  horsepower,  are  provided  for  driving  the 
propellers,  with  an  additional  engme  for  the  wireless  equipment.  The 
VeUa  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  on  wagons.  Its  speed  is 
estimated  at  about  42  miles  per  hour. 

AEROPLANES   FOR   RUSSIA. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Russian  Government*  has  decided  to  pur- 
chase 300  war  aeroplanes,  all  of  which  are  to  be  deUvered  before  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Representatives  of  the  purchasing  committee, 
accompanied  by  Russian  Government  airmen,  have  been  inspecting 
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the  machines  at  the  aero  and  motor  boat  exhibition  now  being  held  in 
London;  catalogues  of  this  exhibition  are  being  forwarded  under  sep- 
arate cover.  U  is  said  they  have  bought  8  British-built  Bristol 
biplanes,  5  Farman  biplanes,  and  40  Blenot  monoplanes. 

[From  the  American  military  attach^,  London,  England,  Nov.  30, 1911.] 
INTEECOMMUNICATION   SERVICE   FOR   WAR. 

Army  orders  this  month  notify  a  reoi^anization  of  the  intercom- 
munication services  of  the  expeditionary  force  as  an  army  signal 
service  in  order  to  coordinate  tne  various  methods  of  intercommuni- 
cation made  use  of  in  the  field. 

ARMY  AIR   BATTALION   RESERVE. 

With  a  view  to  forming  a  reserve  for  the  expansion  of  the  army 
air  battalion  on  mobilization,  a  number  of  omcers  of  the  r^ular 
army  will  be  selected  as  suitable  for  army  aviation  work.  An  offi- 
cer must  have  not  less  than  two  years'  service,  be  medically  fit,  and, 
preferably,  unmarried.  If  not  in  possession  of  a  pilot  certificate,  he 
must  obtain  one  at  his  own  expense.  A  reward  or  £75  ($367)  will  be 
given  to  selected  officers  after  obtaining  the  certificate.  In  order  to 
qualify  as  army  aviator,  a  selected  officer  will  undergo  a  further 
test  after  a  short  course  in  the  army  air  school. 

ARMY  AEROPLANES. 

The  undersecretary  for  war  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
there  were  12  effective  aeroplanes  at  present  owned  bv  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  3  more  are  under  reconstruction  in  the  factory ;  of  these, 
9  are  English  and  6  French  manufacture.  Seven  English  and  4  of 
French  make  have  been  purchased  this  year. 

[From  offloe  mUitary  attacM,  London,  Deo.  80, 1911.] 
MILITARy  AEROPLANE   COMPETITION. 

The  war  office  has  publi3hed  the  conditions  for  the  miltary  aero- 
plane competition  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  about  the  middle  of 
next  year.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the  war  office  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee  which  will  judge  the  tests  and  decide 
whether  any  machine  submitted  is  to  be  subjected  to  any  test. 

The  following  are  the  prizes: 

(a)  Prizes  open  to  the  world  for  aeroplanes  made  in  any  country: 
First  prize,  £4,000  ($19,600);  second  prize,  £2,000  ($9,800). 

(6)  rrizes  open  to  British  subjects  for  aeroplanes  manufactured 
wholly  in  Great  Britain,  except  en^nes:  First  prize,  £1,500  ($7,350); 
two  second  prizes,  £1,000  each  ($4,900);  three  third  prizes,  £500 
each  ($2,450). 

No  competitor  to  take  more  than  £5,000  ($24,500). 

War  office  to  reserve  the  right  to  vary  the  proportion  of  totals  under 
(a)  and  (6)  between  the  various  prizes  if  the  merits  of  the  machines 
warrant  it,  or  to  withhold  any  prize  if  there  is  no  machine  recom- 
mended for  it  hj  the  testing  committee.    The  war  office  to  have  the 
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option  of  purchasing  for  £1,000  ($4,900)  any  machine  awarded  a 
prize. 

The  owners  of  10  machines  which  are  submitted  to  all  the  flying 
tests  and  are  not  awarded  a  prize  to  receive  £100  for  each  macnine 
so  tested.  Oil  and  petrol  to  be  suppUed  free  for  the  tests.  The  place 
of  dehvery  of  aeroplanes  entered  for  competition  will  be  announced 
later.  The  specifications  governing  the  requirements  of  a  military 
aeroplane  are  appended  hereto. 

[From  MaJ.  S.  L'H.  Slocum,  Cavalry,  Ameriean  mlUtary  attadi^,  London,  Bngland,  Jan.  81,  1913.] 
NEW  AKMY  AEROPLANE. 

Trials  have  recently  taken  place  of  a  new  and  perfectly  silent 
aeroplane,  of  the  Brique  type,  that  has  been  produced  at  the  air- 
craft factory.  The  machine  is  fitted  with  an  S-cjrlinder  Wolseley 
engine  giving  from  50  to  60  horsepower,  and  it  is  said  that  at  a  dis- 
tance of  50  yards  it  could  not  oe  heard  at  all.  It  has  a  4-bladed 
{)ropeller  and  measures  about  20  feet  across  the  planes.  Another 
eature  is  that  the  pilot  requires  no  assistance  in  starting,  and  within 
10  seconds  can  rise  from  the  ground. 

AEROPLANE   FOR  MOUNTING   MACHINE   GUN. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Cody  has  fitted  a  100-horsepower  Daimler  motor  to  his 
large  biplane  constructed  for  the  London-Manchester  flight,  and  in 
several  flights  at  Famborough  it  appeared  to  be  much  faster  than 
the  three  Government  machines  flying  at  the  same  time.  The  biplane 
is  fitted  with  seating  for  5  passengers,  and  the  designer  proposes  to  add 
a  platform  upon  which  a  machine  gun  can  be  mountea. 

OFFICERS   FOR   AIR   BATTALION. 

The  war  office  is  inquiring  if  there  are  any  captains  or  subalterns 
of  the  royal  en^neers  who  would  Uke  to  serve  with  the  air  battalion 
for  work  with  either  captive  balloons  or  kites,  airships,  or  aeroplanes. 
Officers  taking  up  captive  work  will  also  have  the  oj)portunity  of 
learning  the  management  of  airships,  but  no  promise  is  given  that 
they  w3l  be  transferred  to  the  aeroplane  company.  The  possession 
of  a  pilot's  certificate  is  not  necessary. 

AVIATION   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Government  pro- 
poses to  organize  a  school  of  aviation  and  is  applying  for  the  service 
of  two  British  train  aviators.  The  Government  is  ordering  two 
monoplanes  and  two  biplanes. 


Reorganization  of  the  Aviation  Services  in  the  British  Army. 

[From  MaJ.  S.  L'H.  Slocum,  Second  Cavalry,  American  military  attach^,  London,  England,  Mar.  9, 1913.] 

Important  changes  are  announced  in  Parliament  concerning;  the 
reoi^anization  of  tne  aviation  services  of  the  British  Army.  In  mtro- 
ducing  the  estimates  for  the  current  year,  Col.  Seely,  undersecretary 
of  state  for  war,  explained  the  war  office  policy. 
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Respecting  militftry  aviation,  there  is  to  be  one  flying  corps  embrac- 
ing soldiers,  sailors,  and  civilians — all  who  could  nj  and*  would  take 
the  obligation  to  serve  the  country  in  time  of  war  m  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  present  air  battalion  will  cease  to  exist,  and  part  of  it 
will  be  absorbed  in  the  new  organization.  The  corps  will  be  one  corps, 
and  as  far  as  possible  all  the  officers  will  be  paia  and  treated  aUKe. 
For  the  present  any  officer  who  is  approved  by  his  conmianding  officer 
and  the  proper  military  authorities,  who  has  been  passed  as  medically 
fit,  and  oDtams  the  pilot's  certificate,  will  be  accepted  until  the  proper 
strength  is  approached,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  more  strmgent. 
No  man  will  hold  executive  rank  unless  he  is  himself  an  expert  flyer. 
The  whole  force  will  be  available  for  either  land  or  naval  warfare. 

SCHOOL  OF   AVIATION. 

After  consideration  by  the  committee  of  imperial  defense,  it  has 
been  decided  to  establish  at  once  a  joint  army  and  navy  school  of 
aviation,  at  which  officers  of  both  services  shall  be  taught  progressive 
flyinff.  A  site  for  the  school  has  been  selected  at  Netheravon,  on 
SalisDury  Plain,  where  a  large  tract  of  land  has  been  purchased. 
Building  will  be  pressed  forward,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  accommoda- 
tion at  the  school  for  officers  and  men,  instructors  and  mechanics,  at 
an  early  date.  In  the  first  instance  accommodation  is  to  be  provided 
for  60  officers  at  any  one  time.  There  will  be  three  terms  of  four 
months  each,  and  it  is  proposed  to  pass  through  180  officers  in  the 
year. 

The  central  school  will  not  be  used  for  teaching  officers  to  fly  •  they 
will  learn  the  elements  of  the  art  at  a  private  aerodrome  until  they 
obtain  the  Royal  Aero  Club's  certificate,  and  then  go  to  the  flying 
school  for  the  more  advanced  course.  It  has  been  settled  that  the 
officers  should  learn  to  fly  at  private  flying  schools,  first,  because  it  is 
desirable  to  encourage  private  effort;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is 
thought  there  is  less  risk  of  accident  in  the  initial  stages  when  this 
method  is  adopted.  After  obtaining  this  certificate  officers  will  be 
awarded  the  sum  of  £75,  which  it  is  beUeyed  will  cover  the  cost  of 
their  tuition.  This  arrangement  has  been  in  force  some  time,  and  it 
is  understood  that  between  20  and  30  officers  have  already  received 
the  grant. 

Afterwards  officers  will  be  attached  to  the  central  air  school  for  the 
four  months'  course,  where  they  will  learn  progressive  flying,  mechan- 
ics and  construction,  meteorology,  observation  from  the  air,  signaUng, 
and  types  of  warships  of  all  nations.  After  this  course  an  officer  of 
the  air  corps,  whatever  his  origin,  would  either  join  the  military  wing 
or  the  naval  wing,  or  go  straight  to  the  reserve.  Officers  of  both 
services  will  be  employed  on  the  staff  of  the  school,  and  its  expenses 
(other  than  cost  of  land)  will  be  shared  between  army  and  navy  votes. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   CORPS. 

The  military  wing  is  to  consist  of  7  aeroplane  squadrons,  each  con- 
taining 12  aeroplanes  and  a  suitable  number  of  officers  for  nying.  An 
eighth  squadron  is  to  be  organized,  consistingof  balloons  or  kites. 

The  naval  wing  will  have  headquarters  at  Eastchurch,  on  the  Isle 
of  Sheppev.  The  numbers  have  not  been  settled,  but  it  is  understood 
they  will  be  considerable. 
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The  reserve  will  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  first  reserve 
consisting  of  airmen  who  perform  a  certain  number  of  flights  across 
country  m  each  quarter  and  receiving  a  retaining  fee,  and  the  second 
reserve  consisting  of  those  who  do  not  enter  into  this  undertaking  but 
would  be  available  in  time  of  war. 

Both  the  army  and  navy  wings  will  always  be  on  a  war  footing  and 
the  peace  and. war  establishments  will  be  the  same.  The  army  air- 
craft factory  will  cease  to  be  called  by  that  name  and  will  become 
the  aircraft  factory  for  the  whole  flying  corps.  Its  fimctions  will 
include  experiment  and  building  experimental  machines;  making  big 
re|)airs  to  machines  where  that  is  thought  desirable;  sometimes 
building  machines,  though  that  is  not  to  be  its  primary  duty;  and 
training  in  expert  knowledge  the  numerous  mecnanics  who  will  be 
required  for  this  new  service. 

PURCHASE  OF   AEROPLANES. 

The  scheme  involves  the  purchase  of  131  aeroplanes.  The  first  71 
have  already  been  sanctioned  and  orders  for  many  of  them  have  been 
placed;  others  are  in  process  of  negotiation.  Probably  France  has 
received  the  greater  proportion  of  ordera,  as  it  is  realized  by  the 
authorities  that  they  are  ahead  of  the  British  makers  at  the  present 
time  in  the  efficiency  and  safety  of  their  machines. 

OFFICERS   REQUIRED. 

The  military  wing  reguires  at  once  to  fly  these  aeroplanes  133 
officers;  the  navy  a  numoer  not  yet  fixed,  but  30  or  40  immediately. 
In  the  reserve  the  number  will  depend  on  the  progress  of  the  science 
in  the  near  future. 

Provinon  for  aviation  in  army  estimates. 

Establishment  of  army  personnel  for  aeronautical  work £25, 000 

Premiums  to  officers  gaining  pilots'  certificates 3, 000 

Staff  of  new  school 5, 000 

Aeroplanes,  stores,  and  materials  for  factory  and  school 161, 000 

Buildings,  including  army  share  of  school  buildings 38, 000 

Land  for  school 90,000 

322,000 
Lees  admiralty  contribution  to  general  expenses  of  school 14,000 

Total  ($1,540,000) 308,000 

MILrrABY  AEROPLANE  COMPETmON. 

It  will  be  remembered  the  war  office  has  already  published  details 
of  a  competition  to  take  plax^e  about  June  or  July  next  for  military 
aeroplanes,  in  which  two  prizes  amounting  to  £6,000  are  offered  to 
the  world's  makers  of  aeroplanes  and  six  prizes,  totaling  £5,000,  open 
to  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom.     It  is  expected  this  com- 

Eetition  will  stimulate  aeroplane  construction,  and  as  the  Government 
as  retained  the  option  of  purchasing  any  of  the  machines  entered, 
it  will  provide  them  with  the  opportunity  of  selecting  the  most  suit- 
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able  and  reliable  machines  for  the  use  of  the  nbw  corps.  Details  of 
this  competition  wiD  be  found  in  my  report  for  December,  1911, 
No.  1740. 


[Extract  from  speech  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.] 

Whether  Great  Britain  could  be  sure  of  obtaining  full  supplies  of 
oil  or  could  accumulate  and  store  in  reserve  in  Great  Britain  suffi- 
cient for  the  ever-growing  requirements  of  the  navy  and  capable  of 
being  protected  from  aeroplanes  is  a  question  which  is  constantly 
engaging  the  attention  of  tne  Admiralty. 

BASES   HOPES   ON   AEROPLANES. 

Mr.  Churchill  attached  great  importance  to  the  development  of  avia- 
tion, and  said  not  many  months  would  pass  before  re^ar  flocks  of 
naval  aeroplanes  would  be  attached  for  ordinary  service  to  all  the 
various  squadrons  and  other  commands. 


[Extract  from  the  Anny  and  Navy  Jotunal,  Mar.  28, 1912.] 

In  introducing  the  army  estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  March 
4,  Col.  Seely,  under  secretary  of  state  for  war,  annoimced  tnat  the 
aviation  school  to  be  estabUshed  at  Salisbury  Plain,  the  great  maneu- 
vering groxmd  in  England,  would  be  for  the  training  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  civilians.  One  hundred  and  eightjr  officers  would  be  passed 
through  the  school  yearly.  They  must  m^t  learn  to  fly  at  their  own 
expense,  to  be  repaid  on  presentation  of  their  pilots'  certificate.  The 
Government  will  purchase  131  aeroplanes. 


ITALY. 


Italy  has  a  fleet  in  TripoU  which  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
campai^.  There  are  17  aeroplanes.  This  number  is  being  very 
rapidly  increased.  They  have  just  decided  upon  the  construction  of 
four  new  airships,  each  of  12,000  cubic  meters  capacity,  which  shall 
have  a  speed  or  more  than  20  meters  per  second.  (From  speech  of 
M.  Ado^he  Girod  in  French  Chamber  on  bill  No.  1656,  lookii^  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  aeronautical  service  in  the  French  Army.) 

Italy  maintains  a  ^* school  of  aviators''  in  which  18  officers  were 
entered  in  1910. 

An  extraordinary  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  (10,000,000  lire)  was 
made  in  1910.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  law  making  the 
■appropriation: 

No.  266.  Act  No.  422  relating  to  the  construction  of  dirigiblee,  aeroplanes,  the  rela 
tive  working  plants  and  working  places,  transportation,  and  special  pay  of  the  pei- 
sonnel.     Administration  of  general  affairs;  July  10,  1910. 

The  Senate  and  the  GhamDer  of  Deputies  have  approved:  We  sanction  and  promul- 
gate as  follows: 

"Article  1.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  in  article  1,  law  o^ July  14,  1907, 
No.  496.  and  article  2,  law  of  June  30,  1909,  No.  404,  there  is  approved  the  sreater 
extraordinary  allowance  of  10,000,000  lire  ($2,000,000)  from  those  provided  m  the 
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expenses  of  the  ministry  of  war  for  the  fiscal  year  1909^10,  in  chapter  71:  Provisions 
for  mobilization,  repair,  and  transportation  of  the  same,  and  to  serve  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dirigibles,  aeroplanes,  the  necessary  working  plants  and  working  places,  trans- 
portation, and  special  pay  to  the  personnel.'' 

Note.— See  extracts  from  Italian  press  during  November,  1911,  ree;arding  use  of 
aeroplanes  in  Turco-Italian  War,  and  extracts  from  the  public  press  of  March  19,  1912, 
containing  telegraphic  note  regarding  the  dropping  of  bombs  from  an  aeroplane  belong- 
ing to  the  Italian  expeditionary  force  in  a  TurKish  camp  near  the  dty  of  Benghazi. 

Much  interest  was  recently  excited  in  Constantinople  bv  the  arrival 
there  of  five  monoplanes  purchased  in  France  for  use  in  TripoU.  The 
difficulty  at  once  presented  itself  of  getting  them  to  TripoU,  as  it 
would  be  a  flight  of  300  miles  to  Benghazi  from  Crete,  the  nearest 
Turkish  possession.  It  was  thought  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  run  the  ItaUan  blockade  and  to  land  them  on  the  Tripolitan  coast. 
(From  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  Mar.  30, 1912.) 

Italy  maintains  a  ** school  of  aviation"  in  which  18  officers  were 
entered  in  1910.     (From  6282-2,  War  CoUege.) 

An  extraordinary  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  (10,000,000  lire)  was 
made  in  1910.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  law  making  the 
appropriation: 

No.  266.  Act  No.  422  relating  to  the  constructing  of  dirigibles,  aeroplanes,  the 
relative  working  plants  and  wondng  places,  transportation,  and  special  pay  of  the 
personnel.    Administration  of  general  affairs;  July  10,  1910. 

The  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  approved:  We  sanction  and  pro- 
mulgate as  follows: 

'^Artigle  1.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  in  article  1,  law  of  July  14,  1907, 
No.  496,  and  article  2,  law  of  Jime  30,  1909,  No.  404,  there  is  approved  the  ^;reater 
extraordinary  allowance  of  10,000,000  lire  ($2,000,000)  from  those  provided  in  the 
expenses  of  the  ministry  of  war  for  the  fiscal  year  1909-10,  in  chapter  71:  Provisions 
for  mobilization,  repair  and  transportation  of  the  same,  and  to  serve  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dirigibles,  aeroplanes,  the  necessary  working  plants  and  woridng  places,  trans- 
portation and  special  pajr  to  the  personnel. 

''Art.  3.  For  preparations,  establishments,  working  places,  and  transportation  to 
carry  out  with  tne  funds  named  in  article  1  of  the  present  law  the  minister  of  war  is 
authorized  to  provide  with  the  lawful  means  by  private  contract  or  by  bids. 

"For  payments,  orders  can  be  issued  previously,  regulated  according  to  the  needs. 

"Abt,  4  *    *    *. 

"We  order  that  the  present,  furnished  with  the  seal  of  the  state^  be  inserted  in  the 
ofiScial  collection  of  laws  and  decrees  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  ordermg  that  is  expected 
to  observe  it  and  to  make  observed  as  a  law  of  the  state. 

"Given  at  Rome,  July  10,  1910. 

"VnroRio  Ehanuble.'' 

The  public  press  of  Tuesday,  March  19,  1912,  contains  the  following 
telegraphic  note: 

Benghazi,  Monday. 

Bombs  dropped  from  an  aeroplane  belonging  to  the  Italian  expeditionary  force 
caused  the  deaths  of  10  Arabs  in  a  Turkish  camp  outside  this  city  to-day. 

The  aeroplane,  driven  hy  an  army  aviator  and  carrying  an  officer  and  a  passenger, 
left  the  Italian  camp  early  in  the  morning  and  flew  at  a  high  altitude  over  the  deecrt, 
where  a  strong  Turkish  and  Arab  encampment  was  foimd  in  a  well  sheltered  position. 

Before  the  aeroplane  was  noticed  by  the  enemy  the  Italian  officer  had  made  val- 
uable observations.  Then  some  of  the  Arabs  opened  fire,  to  which  the  Italian  aero- 
nauts replied  bv  dropping  several  bombs  with  deadly  accuracy.  They  exploded 
in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  Arabs.  Ten  men  fell  dead  and  several  others  were  seen 
to  be  wounded. 

The  aeroplane  then  returned  to  the  Italian  camp. 

The  Italians  have  made  use  of  aeroplanes  since  the  beginning  of  the  operations  in 
Tripoli,  and  often  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  valuable  observations  during  the 
flignts.  In  mo9t  cases  they  have  flown  over  the  Turkish  encampment  without  acci- 
dent and  have  dropped  bombs  with  terrible  results. 
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Information  from  the  Italian  Press. 

[Received  from  MaJ.  Oen.  William  P.  Duvall,  United  States  Army.] 
[Clipping  Uron  special  service  of  Corriere  del  la  Sera,  Tripoli,  November  1, 1911.] 

turco-italian  war — first  launching  of  bombs  from  aeroplane — 

interesting  experiment  of  LIEUT.  GAVOTTl — REACTION   AGAINST 

YOUNG      TURKS — AERIAL      WAR GAVOTTl      HURLS      SHELLS      WHILE 

FLYING FIRST    TIME    IN    THE    WORLD    ARMY    AEROPLANE    HAS  AT- 
TACKED  ENEMY. 

Aerial  hand  grenades  were  added  by  Italy.  These  are  of  the  type 
studied  out  for  naval  aviation,  and  are  constructed  at  Spezia.  Tney 
consist  of  a  spherical  steel  shell,  somewhat  larger  than  an  orange, 
and  are  filled  with  high  explosives.  An  iron  ball,  that  is  loose  within, 
strikes  at  the  opportune  moment,  when  the  bomb  touches  the  ground, 
against  the  fulminate,  causing  the  explosion.  This  ball  is  hdd  firm 
by  a  spring  that  is  to  draw  out  at  the  instant  of  the  throw,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  closes  the  sinall  ring  that  keeps  the  ball  immov- 
able, in  the  brief  moment  passing  between  the  extraction  of  the 
spring  and  the  launching. 

Two  experiments  made  yesterday  along  the  coast  of  the  sea*  were 
perfectly  successful;  the  firing  worked  exactly  and  the  explosions 
riddled  a  wall  with  splinters. 

This  morning,  Lieut.  Gavotti,  of  the  specialist  company,  took  his 
toilet  case  into  which  he  had  placed  four  grenades.  Fixed  the  closed 
case  to  the  frame  of  his  Etrich,  put  a  Bomb  into  one  pocket,  the 
exploding  parts  into  another,  and  the  plugs  into  a  third.  Then  he 
starts  about  6  o'clock  toward  the  Ainzara  oasis,  about  8  kilometers 
southeast  of  the  outposts,  where  he  knew  there  was  an  aggregation 
of  the  enemy. 

In  short,  on  the  border  of  the  oasis  two  bodies  of  about  1,500  Arabs 
extended  with  the  front  to  the  north;  in  the  oasis  were  more  men 
and  droves  of  cattle.  Circling  at  an  elevation  of  700  meters,  the 
lieutenant  took  a  bomb,  placed  it  between  his  knees,  attached  the 
fulminate,  and  fixed  the  plug.  He  hfitd  to  work  with  one  hand  only, 
because  the  inexact  motor  hindered  him  from  maneuvering.  Passing 
over  a  group  he  pulled  the  string  with  his  teeth  and  hurled  the  shell 
over  the  right  wing.  For  two  seconds  he  followed  the  fall  of  the 
grenade  through  the  celluloid  bottom  of  the  aeroplane;  then  he  lost 
sight  of  it.  He  made  a  curve,  when  he  perceived  a  large  black  cloud 
and  fleeing  men.  He  repeated  the  experiment  over  another  group, 
but  he  does  not  know  the  result,  because  the  speed  of  the  aeroplane 
carried  him  beyond  the  target  and  the  report  of  the  explosions  was 
not  audible,  as  it  was  drowned  by  the  jarring  of  the  motor. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  operate  with  two  aeroplanes;  one  tor  launch- 
ing the  bombs  and  the  other  behind  to  observe.  But  from  the 
routing  of  thi'  first  group  a  great  effect  can  be  deduced,  which  will 
have  also  a  decided  moral  influence  during  the  battle.  (Luigi 
Barzini.) 
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BBOONNOITEBING    WITH    AEROPLANES — LIEUT.    BOS8I    DAMAGES    THE 

AFPABATUS. 

Paeis,  November  ft. 
The  correspondent  of  the  New  YoA  Herald  telegraphs  under  date 
of  yesterday  evening  concerning  the  events  of  yesterday: 

Four  army  aviators,  Oapts.  Piazza  and  Moizo  and  Lieuts.  Gavotti  and  Roosi,  have 
made  reconnoissancee  to-day.  At  3  kilometers  distance  from  the  Italian  outposts, 
Lieut.  Gavotti  dropped  four  shells  upon  the  hostile  camp  with  best  results.  Gapt. 
Piazza  has  related  of  naving  discovered  many  detachments  of  the  adversary  wandenng 
about  the  outposts.  Lieut.  Rossi  was  speeaing  at  the  rate  of  90  kilometers  an  hour, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  descend  unexpectedly  by  a  breakdown  in  the  motor.  On 
touchine  ground,  one  of  the  wings  of  his  Bleriot  broke  and  the  apparatus  was  seriously 


It  has  been  found  that  the  Turkish  battery  which  has  been  firing  on  Tripoli  consists 
of  four  ffuns  and  not  of  two,  as  was  first  ^ven.  The  position  of  the  hostile  oattery  was 
determmed  and  destroyed  with  projectiles  of  the  Carlo  Alberto. 

[CUj^ing  from  Corriere  deila  Sera,  Paris,  Not.  t.) 

LAUNGHINO  BOMBS  FROM   AEBOPLANES — FRENCH  OOMMBKT. 

With  reference  to  the  bombs  thrown  by  aviator  officers,  the  Ghtulois 
writes: 

Will  The  Hague  conference  counsel,  perhaps,  the  abandonment  of  these  formidable 
contrivances?  We  do  not  know,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  platonic  decisions  of  the 
peaceful  conference  solely  interest  the  weak  Governments.  In  restraining  oae's  self 
maybe  some  hypocrisy  is  wishing  to  limit  the  evils  of  war.  War  is  not  a  duel  in  which 
conditions  can  be  determined  in  advance.  When  two  armies  are  close  toj^ether 
humanity  loses  its  rights  and  the  one  making  the  best  use  of  its  arms  gains  the  victory. 
The  more  sanguine  a  war,  the  shorter  is  its  duration. 

If  The  Hague  conference  were  able  to  establish  a  system  of  arbitration  for  the  sup- 

Eression  of  war,  and  have  it  accepted  by  all  the  powers,  it  would  certainly  be  a  ^reat 
enefit  to  humanity;  but  from  the  moment  that  reimion  of  wise  men  contents  itself 
with  pouring  out  every  year  a  great  flow  of  fruitless  eloouence,  it  can  not  be  admitted 
that  philanmropy  had  to  have  any  idea  about  war.  The  machine  with  which  the 
hostile  soldier  kiUs  himself  has  therefore  no  importance,  if  not  for  those  against  whom 
it  is  used.  In  order  to  render  war  less  frequent  and  more  rapid,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
attenuate  the  honors,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  to  exag^rate  them,  to  terrify  the  enem^r, 
to  impute  to  them  the  greatest  evil  possible.  This  is  the  only  formula  that  can  elimi- 
nate war.    It  is  a  cruel  law,  but  is  the  law. 

[CUpping  from  Corriere  della  Sera,  Borne,  Nor.  8, 1911.] 
THE   FLYING   ABTILLERTMAN. 

Lieut.  Got^i  has  inaugurated  a  new  means  of  destruction,  and 
because  it  can  be  adapted  and  encouraged,  it  is  eood  that  Italian 
courage  had  adapted  it  and  that  the  Arabs  and  Turks  have  met  with 
it.  In  the  history  of  aviation,  Lieut.  Qavotti,  with  his  four  shells  has 
taken  a  secure  place^  the  position  that  belongs  to  the  originators,  the 
beginning  of  a  chapter,  the  name  that  precedes  all  others. 

But  not  of  this  principally  is  the  kind  of  deep  interest  which  the 
news  of  his  achievement  nas  stirred  up  in  Italy,  indeed,  in  the  world, 
as  the  episode  is  brought  out.  The  esthetics  of  this  new  exploit  is 
quite  dinerent  from  that  of  the  feats  which  we  know  of  among  military 
men.  This  is  not  a  monument.  This  is  not  a  man  on  horse  with  the 
sword  drawn;  this  is  not  a  man  well  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  taking 
aim  with  the  rifle;  but  the  culminating  moment  of  his  action  is  one 
of  simplicity,  we  shall  say,  familiar,  or  common  movements,  which 
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thoy  r^resent  here  as  a  mechanic  in  his  incommodious  work — the 
work  of  flying  death.  Of  such  simplicity  is  our  greater  conmiotion 
in  imagining  the  artillerist  of  the  air;  of  such  rudimental  way,  one 
murht  almost  say  archaic,  as  the  printing  from  the  first  press.  The 
flying  artiUerymaxL  places  a  shell  in  one  bag,  in  another  the  fulminates, 
and  m  a  third  the  plugs;  he  carries  in  this  manner,  near  him,  like  the 
small  equipment  or  a  small  trade,  the  forces  of  death.  They  have  had 
no  time  yet  to  invent  a  scientific  bomb  carrier  in  the  appliances  of  an 
aeroplane.  Lieut.  Gavotti  fills  the  modest  pockets  with  some  of  the 
explosives,  and  he  goes. 

Under  his  flight  swarms  of  the  adv^sary  form.  He  ia  perpendicu- 
larly above  them  for  a  few  moments,  because  the  imperfect  flying 
machine  does  not  permit  him  to  remain  poised  in  the  air  nor  to  slow 
down  too  much  in  the  aerial  course.  He  did  not  have  his  hands  free; 
he  was  unable  to  maneuver.  There  above,  high  up,  suspended  in  the 
fragile  celluloid  machine,  with  an  unsteady  motor,  that  could  precip- 
itate him  in  an  instant  into  the  midst  of  funous  enemies,  as  a  mutilated 
and  bloody  corpse  upon  which  Arabian  barbarity  would  rush,  like 
made,  for  brutal  outrages. 

And  he  takes  a  missile  from  the  pocket,  places  it  between  the  knees 
(the  left  hand  close  to  the  flywheel) ;  he  attaches  the  fulminate,  fixes 
the  plug,  and  pulls  the  string  with  his  teeth,  then  holding  it  in  his  fist, 
curved  above  a  dizzy  depth  in  space  that  separates  him  from  earth, 
he  lets  it  drop;  immediately  the  free  hand  takes  again  strong  con- 
trol of  the  flying  machine.  And  the  aeroplane  speeds  through  the  air, 
that  the  buzzing  of  the  motor  sounds  Uke  the  hoarse  throat  of  a 
monstrous  bird. 

The  aviator  has  added  another  danger  to  his  others.  He  has  death 
about  him,  beneath  him,  and  now  he  carries  it  with  him,  parting  from 
height — the  bomb  near  the  motor.  But,  beside  the  dreadful  powder, 
the  pulse  is  tranquil,  and  if  the  heavy  throbbing  of  the  motor  is  inex- 
act, the  heart,  in  its  serene  boldness  which  moves  the  machine,  the 
man,  and  destiny,  is  accurate. 

[Cupping  tnm  Oorriere  della  Sera,  Rome,  Nor.  2.] 

The  picrate  of  potash  bombs,  with  which  lieut.  Gavotti  has  made 
the  flrst  military  trial  by  throwing  from  an  aeroplane  upon  the  enemy 
in  the  Ain-Zara  oasis,  are  the  result  of  long  studies  ana  many  expen- 
ments  made  by  Lieutenant  of  the  Navy  Carlo  CipeUi,  of  the  torpedo 
boat  San  Bartolomeo, 

CipeUi  became  a  victim  himself  of  his  invention  three  years  ago. 
Yrhiie  charging  one  of  the  bombs  at  the  Viareggio  practice  ^oiiad, 
the  terrible  instrument  of  war  exploded,  killing  the  oflicer,  his  com- 
rade MazzuoU,  and  a  workman  of  the  practice  ground. 


AUSTRIA. 

Although  Austria  does  not  possess  as  well  developed  an  organized 
service  as  that  of  Germany  and  France,  it  is  on  the  point  of  becoming 
a  threatening  factor.  It  possesses  a  frankly  national  type.  A.  Etrich, 
who  makes  good  monoplanes.  The  Government  has  purcnased  some 
of  these,  and  Italy  has  sent  some  into  Tripoli.  Besiaes  this,  Austria 
possesses  a  very  pretty  lot  of  French  machines.    The  Austrians  are 
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showing  themselTee  to  be  very  proud  of  the  successes  of  their  officers 
during  the  maneuvers.  Their  schools  at  Weiner,  Honsholdt,  Fischa- 
men.  Goerz,  Dola,  and  Aspern  are  much  used  and  they  will  soon  be 
emi)loyed  by  the  pilots  oi  the  volimteer  corps  just  created  by  the 
ministry  of  war.  The  Austrian  Army  has  besides  at  its  disposal 
three  au*ships,  one  of  which  is  a  Lebaudy^  one  a  Parseval^  ana  one 
a  Koestin^.  The  last  is  furnished  with  a  wirdess  outfit.  (From 
speech  of  M.  Adolphe  Girod  in  French  Chamber  on  bill  No.  1656, 
looking  to  the  reorganization  of  the  aeronautical  service  in  the 
French  Army.) 

[OrdiB  tr  tbft  ImiMriAlaiid  Bojml  Amy,  Furt  86.] 

PROVISIONAL  OBQANIG   REQULATIONS   FOB  THE  AERONAUTIO   SERVICE 
IN  THE   IMPERIAL  AND   ROTAL  ARMY. 

IFrom  Abt.  5,  No.  8870  Tom  Htat  19U,  NermalTeroBdiiiraa  bUtt  Air  das  K:  u.  E:  Heer.  88  Strak.    By 
office  of  tbe  mUltary  attach^,  Vienna,  Austria.    Trans.  No.  2409.    War  College  Divl^on  8896-06.] 

OReANIZATION. 

The  aeronautic  service  in  the  imperial  and  royal  army  is  done  by 
the  detachment  of  aeronautics  and  tne  detachment  of  fortress  bidloons. 

DESTINATION. 

The  duties  of  the  detachment  of  aeronautics  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  study  and  examine  the  development  of  aeronautics. 

2.  To  train  the  personnel  necessary  for  the  aeronautic  service  and 
to  keep  records  of  the  names  and  whereabouts  of  the  trained  men. 

3.  To  provide,  test,  and  on  behalf  of  the  war  office,  take  over  the 
entire  necessary  aeronautic  material,  further  partly  to  manufacture 
it  and  to  preserve  and  superintend  the  materiel  of  the  detachment 
of  aeronautics. 

4.  To  cooperate  in  the  treatment  of  all  questions  concerning 
technical  details  and  organization  of  the  aeronautical  service  including 
the  drawing  up  of  ord^^,  regulations  and  instructions  dealing  with 
this  subject. 

5.  To  keep  a  record  of  the  military  and  private  balloons  and  flying 
.machines,  and  finallv — 

6.  To  keep  records  of  aeronautic  affairs  of  foreign  states. 

The  organization  of  the  detachment  of  fortress  balloons  as  well  as 
its  duties  are  contained  in  the  organic  regulations  of  the  imperial  and 
royal  siege  artillery.     (A-1,  y  (2) ). 

DETACHMENT  OF  AERONAUTS. 

The  detachment  of  aeronauts  is  divided  into  the  commander,  the 
detachment  of  instruction  and  the  technical  detachment;  to  the  latter 
the  gas  factory,  the  workshops,  and  the  storehouse  containing  the 
technical  equipment  are  assigned. 

The  commander  of  the  detachment  of  aeronauts  is  in  command 
over  all  parts  of  the  latter.  He  has  to  squad  and  employ  the  per-- 
sonnel  and  to  direct  and  superintend  the  whole  service.  The  adjutant 
keeps  the  record  of  men,  and  the  technical  adjutant  that  of  the 
vehicles. 
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The  detachment  of  instructioii  has  to  train  the  personnel  necessary 
for  the  aeronautic  service,  to  man  the  vehicles  (balloons,  flying 
machines)  which  are  put  into  conmiission  and  is  also  divided  into  the 
baUoon  and  the  flying  machine  skeleton  formations. 

The  technical  detachment  has  to  manufacture,  preserve,  administer, 
and  put  to  account  the  technical  equipment  and  to  work  the  gas 
factory  and  the  workshops. 

An  officer  of  the  techmcal  detachment  superintends  the  storehouse 
containing  the  techmcal  equipment. 

IL 

The  commander  of  the  detachment  of  aeronauts  is  a  field  officer. 

PEAOE  FOOTING. 

The  Deace  footing  of  the  detachment  of  aeronauts  consists: 

(a)  (jf  a  number  of  persons  who  are  permanently  detailed. 

(6)  Of  a  number  of  men  who  are  provisionallv  attached  to  it. 

The  strength  of  the  peace  footing  is  fixed  by  the  war  office  by 
special  orders. 

Officers  who  are  permanently  detailed  to  the  detachment  of  aero- 
nauts are  counted  among  the  supernumeraries  by  their  original 
reriments. 

rersons  who  are  provisionally  attached  are  coimted  in  the  regi- 
mental rolls. 

m. 

SUBOEDINATION. 

The  detachment  of  aeronauts  is  in  every  respect  subordinated  to 
the  war  office  by  means  of  the  brigade  of  communication  troops. 

RIGHTS   AND   SUBSTITUTION. 

The  commander  of  the  detachment  of  aeronauts  has  the  rights  of 
a  re^mental  commander.     Regarding  his  substitution,  the  respective 

E revisions  of  the  service  regulations  tor  the  imperial  and  royal  army 
old  good. 

According  to  requirements,  officers  of  the  detachment  of  aeronauts 
are  detailed  by  the  war  office  to  detachments  of  fortress  balloons  in . 
order  to  examme  the  practical  capabihty  of  officers  of  detachments  of 
fortress  balloons  in  aeronautic  service  and  to  test  the  serviceableness 
of  the  technical  equipment  of  these  detachments.  These  officers, 
through  the  commander  of  the  detachment  of  aeronauts,  have  to 
report  to  the  war  office  about  their  observations. 

IV. 

ADMINISTRATIVB   REGULATIONS. 

The  detachment  of  aeronauts  forms  an  independent  body  as  regards 
accounts  and  clothing  with  an  administrative  and  a  financial  com- 
mission. The  accounts  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  commissariat 
department  of  the  second  army  corps  and  are  audited  by  the  auditors 
of  the  war  office. 

The  financia  commission  consists  of  the  deputy  commander  and  a 
second  officer,  tiie  administrative  commission  of  the  deputy  com- 
mander and  the  chief  accountant. 
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The  admimstratiye  commission  keeps  the  roll  of  the  detachment. 

A  special  commission  consisting  of  tne  conunander  and  two  officers 
of  the  technical  detachment  administers  and  puts  to  account  the  whole 
equipment  and  material  belonging  to  the  detachinent  of  aeronaute. 

Technical,  administrative,  and  economic  administrative  inspections 
of  the  detachment  of  aeronauts  sometimes  take  place  by  the  oirection 
of  the  war  office. 

Supvlements  1,  S,  and  S. — In  conformity  with  supplements  1  to  3, 
both  tne  detachment  of  aeronauts  and  the  detachments  for  fortress, 
balloons  have  to  keep  registers  concerning  the  individual  air  vehicles 
(balloons,  flyine  macnines).  The  latter  detachments  send  their  folios 
of  registers  to  tne  detachment  of  aeronauts  every  year  by  January  10, 
thus  enabling  it  to  correct  or  complete  its  own  registers. 

V. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  PERSONNEL. 

Officers  specially  trained  or  qualified  are  permanently  detailed  or 
provisionally  attached  to  the  detachment  of  aeronauts  by  their 
regunents. 

The  men  are  either  permanently  transferred  from  regiments  to  the 
detachment  or  provisionally  attached  to  it,  according  to  orders  of 
the  war  office. 

It  is  a  principle  that  such  men  are  not  transferred  from  the  regi- 
ments before  the  first  military  training  of  recruits  is  over. 

Reservists  of  the  detachment  are  eitner: 

(a)  Men  who  during  their  active  service  were  permanently  detailed 
from  their  regiments  to  the  detachment  of  aeronauts,  or 

(b)  Men  and  officers  who  have  been  transferred  according  to 
instructions  from  the  war  office. 

VI. 

CLOTHING,  EQUIPMBNT,  ABMS. 

All  officers  and  men  of  the  detachment  of  aeronauts  and  of  the 
detachments  of  fortress  balloons  who  are  employed  in  active  aero- 
nautic service  wear  on  their  collar  facings  badges  in  the  shape  of  a 
balloon. 

In  general  the  officers  wear  the  imiforms  and  equipment  of  those 
regiments  in  which  they  are  counted  among  the  supernumeraries  or 
the  provisionallv  detailed  persons,  but  both  m  war  and  in  peace  they 
may  also  wear  laced  shoes  and  leather  leg^gs;  those  persons  who 
wear  gala  headgears  and  tunics  as  field  eqmpment  may  use  caps  and 
blouses  and  overcoat^  instead  of  fur  coats. 

For  the  time  being  all  the  men  wear  the  uniforms  and  equipments 
of  their  original  regiments. 

They  may  also  wear  those  articles  of  equipment  which  are  required 
by  the  aeronautic  service  and  approved  of  by  the  war  office. 

vn. 

TRAINING. 

The  war  office  wiQ  every  year  issue  special  instructions  for  the 
training  of  the  whole  aeronautic  personnel. 

The  training  is,  moreover,  regulated  by  the  other  special  orders 
and  instructions  which  are  in  force.  ^  j 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 
Aeronautics. 

[From  the  Sotontific  American,  Mar.  16, 1913.] 

Over  101  miles  in  an  'kovr  an  a  French  monoplane. — Vedrines'8 
latest  record  with  his  Deperdussin  monoplane  is  101)  miles  in  one 
hour's  time  above  the  aerodrome  at  Pau.  This  new  record  was 
made  on  March  1  with  a  Gnome  motor  of  140  horsepower.  The 
best  previous  record  was  88^  miles  in  an  hour,  made  W  the  same 
pilot  on  January  13,  in  a  100-horsepower  machine  of  the  same 
make.  It  is  surprising  that  so  small  an  increase  of  horsepower  ap- 
parently should  produce  such  a  decided  difference  in  speed.  This 
only  goes  to  show,  however,  that  extremely  high  speeds  can  be  ob- 
l 'lined  without  excessive  horsepower,  provided  the  head  resistance 
of  the  aeroplane  is  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  In  all  probability  at 
the  international  cup  race  in  this  country  next  summer  a  speed  in 
the  neighborhood  or  150  miles  an  hour  will  be  developed.  France, 
Belgium,  England,  Switzerland,  and  Holland  wiU  compete  in  this 
race,  and  each  country  will  probably  send  three  machines. 

A  record  fligJU  from  London  to  Paris. — On  March  7  Henri  Salmet, 
the  chief  pilot  of  the  Bleriot  school  at  Hendon,  England,  left  the  aero- 
drome in  nis  monoplane  and  flew  to  Paris  without  a  stop — a  distance 
of  237  miles — in  2  nours  and  57  minutes.  Because  of  a  strong  north 
wind  he  was  able  to  average  over  75  miles  an  hour  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance, which  is  about  the  same  as  from  New  York  to  Boston — a 
stretch  that  the  ordinary  ejcpresses  require  six  hours  to  traverse. 
The  aviator  traveled  at  a  height  of  6,000  feet — above  the  clouds — 
and  steered  by  compass  the  entire  distance.  He  aUghted  at  the 
aerodrome  at  Issy-les-Moulineaux  at  11  a.  m.,  and  shortlv  after  2 
p.  m.  started  on  the  return  trip.  In  this  he  was  not  so  fortunate, 
however,  as  against  the  strong  head  wind  he  made  but  slow  progress. 
Overtaken  by  darkness,  he  was  obliged  to  descend  at  Berck,  110 
miles  from  Paris,  after  nghting  the  heavy  wind  tor  four  hours.  The 
next  day  he  expected  to  continue  back  to  Hendon.  In  his  flight  to 
Paris  he  beat  Dy  71  minutes  the  time  of  Prier,  his  predecessor  at 
Hendon,  who  made  the  same  flight  last  summer.  In  view  of  the 
coal  strike  in  Great  Britain  making  travel  to  Paris  uncertain,  Salmet 
tried  the  aeroplane  as  a  means  of  transport,  and  found  it  extremely 
satisfactory. 

The  R.  E.  Scott  Projectilb-Dboppino  Device. 

[By  Lieut.  T.  DeW.  MilUng,  United  States  Anny.] 

This  device  for  dropping  bombs  from  aeroplanes  while  in  flight 
was  invented  by  R.  E.  Scott,  Esq.,  late  first  lieutenant.  Coast  Artil- 
lery, United  States  Army.  It  was  tried  out  at  College  Park,  Md., 
during  the  month  of  October,  1911,  and  the  experiments  at  that 
time  covered  a  period  of  about  a  week.  Lieut.  MiUing.  Fifteenth 
Cavalry,  acted  as  pilot  on  these  experimental  flights,  ana  Mr.  Scott 
accompanied  him  on  all  but  one  night.  On  this  occasion  Seigt. 
IdzoreK,  Signal  Corps,  took  Mr.  Scott's  place  because  his  lighter 
weight  made  him  better  fitted  for  the  work  and  because  Mr.  Scott 
desired  to  see  how  accurately  a  novice  could  use  the  device.     The 
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apparatus  used  weighed  64  pounds.  This  weight  can  be  reduced  to 
40  pounds  without  lessening  its  usefuhiess. 

Number  1  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  shows  a  front  view  of 
the  bomb-carrying  device  and  dso  shows  the  rectangular  gimbals 
and  circular  encasement  of  the  whole  device.  The  telescope  used 
for  determining  the  forward  speed  of  the  machine  and  for  laying  off 
theproper  sighting  angle  is  also  clearly  visible. 

Illustration  number  2  shows  a  side  view  of  the  apparatus.  In  this 
the  vertical  arc  on  which  the  telescope  is  movable  is  clearly  shown. 
The  form  and  method  of  carrying  the  projectiles  is  also  obvious. 

The  bombs  used  in  these  experunents  weigh  18  pounds  each.  They 
are  carried  and  released  in  pairs.  This  is  necessary  because  the 
mechanical  construction  of  the  apparatus  demands  that  the  telescope 
be  swung  in  the  middle  of  the  gimbals,  and  this  will  be  disturbed 
unless  balancing  weights  are  used. 

TTie  primary  obstacle  to  good  tai^et  practice  from  a  moving  aero- 
plane is  the  weU-known  ditticulty  of  determining  when  such  a  craft 
is  directly  above  a  given  point  on  the  ground.  That  difficulty  forces 
us  to  inmiediately  drop  all  idea  of  a  system  based  on  lineal  measure- 
ments and  forces  upon  us  the  adoption  of  a  fire-control  system  based 
on  angular  coot^inates. 

It  is  clear  that  there  exists  a  definite  angular  relation  between  the 
tai^et,  the  path  followed  by  the  aeroplane,  and  the  path  followed  by 
a  projectile  falling  from  the  aeroplane. 

The  primary  coordinates  of  such  a  system  are:  (1)  The  altitude  of 
the  aeroplane;  (2)  the  forward  speed  of  the  aeroplane  in  its  relation 
to  the  target :  and  (3)  the  weight  and  shape  of  the  projectile. 

Mr.  Scott  has  solved  the  problem  of  measuring  the  forward  speed 
of  the  aeroplane  as  follows:  He  used  a  telescope  mounted  on  gimoals, 
so  as  to  maintain  its  horizontal  position,  and  movable  vertically 
along  a  graduated  arc.  By  setting  the  telescope  to  read  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  and  snapping  a  stop  watch  on  an  object  which  lies  in  the 
line  of  the  sight  of  the  telescope  produced,  and  then  swinging  the 
telescope  so  as  to  point  vertically  downward,  we  can,  by  snapping 
the  stop  watch  a  second  time  as  the  sighting  point  again  comes  into 
the  field  of  vision,  ascertain  the  exact  time  it  has  taken  the  machine  to 
cover  the  distance  measured  by  45®  of  arc.  Our  altitude  is  known 
by  reading  a  barometer.  We  then  have  two  known  angles  of  the 
right-angle  triangle  and  one  known  side,  viz.,  the  altitude.  By  a  set 
of  tables,  already  made  out,  we  can  determine  our  forward  speed. 

Now  all  of  this  is  done  as  a  preliminary  to  actually  dropping  the 
projectile.  After  we  have  the  forward  speed  and  tne  altitude  we 
simply  consult  another  set  of  previously  prepared  tables  and  read 
from  those  tables  an  angle.  This  angle  snows  the  proper  point  of 
drop  to  hit  another  point  on  the  ground  somewhere  in  advance  of 
the  aeroplane.  After  picking  the  angle  out  of  the  table  we  set  our 
telescope  to  read  the  known  angle,  and  when  the  line  of  sight  pro- 
duced Id  on  the  obiective  we  release  or  *'trip"  the  projectile. 

The  first  difficulty  encountered  by  Mr.  Scott,  after  having  theo- 
retically solved  this  problem,  and  after  having  actually  constructed 
his  range-finding  and  bomb-carrying  device,  was  the  obtaining  of 
data  from  which  he  could  compute  the  angular  table  for  determining 
tiie  instant  of  drop.  Having  made  a  tentative  table  from  the  best 
obtainable  data,  practical  tests  were  made  at  a  height  approximating 
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400  feet  from  a  Wright  biplane.  It  was  found  that  the  first  miss  was 
an  '^over*'  of  62  feet.  As  Mr.  Scott  felt  certain  that  he  had  used 
the  apparatus  and  table  accurately,  he  corrected  the  table  with  the 
result  that  his  second  miss  was  to  the  right  about  32  feet.  Sergt. 
Idzorek  then  went  aloft  as  operator  of  the  device  and  his  miss  was 
an  over  of  about  11  feet.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  second 
drop  of  Afr.  Scott's  missed  the  target  because  of  the  wind  currents 
which  blew  the  aeroplane  out  of  its  course;  and  that  the  miss  of 
Sergt.  Idzorek  was  due  to  his  lack  of  experience  in  handling  the  device. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  it  was  the  concensus  of  opinion 
among  tlic  army  aviators  who  witnessed  them,  that  the  device  is 
a  complete  success,  and  that  the  problem  now  is  one  of  target  practice 
only.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  skill  of  the  aviator  will  bear  no  small 
part  in  the  successful  hitting  of  taro;ets,  and  that  a  more  than  reason- 
able degree  of  accuracy  can  be  obtained  from  altitudes  exceeding 
3,000  feet,  below  which  height  it  is  not  thought  that  an  aeroplane 
will  be  sufficiently  immune  from  hostile  fire  to  warrant  its  use. 

It  was  with  regret  that  the  officers  of  our  aviation  school  saw  Mr. 
Scott  discontinue  his  experiments  at  College  Park,  before  he  had 
attained  effective  altitudes,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Michelin  had  offered 
prizes  to  inventors  of  bomb-dropping  devices,  which  prizes  aggre- 
gated $30,000,  they  realized  that  the  inducements  abroad  were 
were  such  as  to  preclude  his  longer  wasting  time  at  home,  where 
patriotism  alone  could  not  contribute  sufficient  material  inducement 
to  his  further  stay. 

Note. — Mr.  Scott  is  now  in  France,  and  in  the  last  four  weeks  has  been  conducting 
experiments.  Trials  have  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  a  military  committee  pre- 
sided by  Commander  Bouttieaux  and  Capt.  Dolfus  and  proved  very  conclusive. 
The  projectiles  were  dropped  into  a  target  of  20  meters  diameter  from  altitudes  varying 
from  200  to  1,000  meters.  From  200  meters  the  projectiles  fell  to  within  1  meter  50 
and  2  meters  of  the  center  target  ana  sank  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  1  meter  20; 
higher  than  1,000  meters  the  projectiles  fell  out  of  the  target,  but  were  in  straight 
line  with  the  center  of  the  target.    (Editor.) 

DROPPING   WEIGHTS   FROM   AEROPLANES. 

At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Bert.  Berry,  parachute  leaper,  and  Anthony 
Jannus,  aviator,  conducted  some  experiments  in  dropping  weights. 
The  first  trial  was  made  by  dropping  an  anvil,  weij^htrng  54  pounds, 
a  parachute  weighing  about  28  pounds;  total  weight  aropped  was 
about  82  pounds.  The  weight  of  Berry  was  165  pounds,  and  of 
Jannus  168  pounds. 

On  March  1  Berry  dropped  from  an  aeroplane,  at  a  height  of  more 
tlian  1,000  feet,  landing  safely  without  seriously  disturbing  the  flving 
of  the  aeroplane.  The  same  experiment  was  again  repeated  on 
March  10. 

So  far  as  military  aviation  is  concerned,  the  experiments  are  of 
interest  in  showing  that  a  considerable  weight  can  be  dropped  from 
aeroplanes  without  injuring  the  machine. 

It  appears  from  the  renort  that  when  Berry  dropped,  the  combined 
weight  of  himself  and  tlie  parachute  was  193  pounds.  At  present 
the  Signal  Corps  aeroplanes  carry  easily,  in  addition  to  the  aviator 
and  the  necessary  supply  of  fuel,  a  weight  of  at  least  300  pounds,  so 
that  that  amount  of  explosives  could  be  dropped  in  two  units  weigh- 
ing 150  pounds  each,  or  in  any  number  of  umts  desired  provided  they 
dia  not  exceed  that  weight. 
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Second. — The  extxtU  and  cost  of  our  Govemmenfs  equipmerU  in  aero- 
jdanes  or  other  air  craft  now  being  used  in  any  capacity  by  the  Wa^r 
Vepariment  and  the  nature  of  the  instruction  in  aeronautics  which  is 
being  given  to  its  Army  officers  and  erdisied  men. 

Present  Aerial  Equipment  of  the  United  States. 

Referring  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  attached  H.  R.  448,  rela- 
tive to  the  cost  of  equipment  in  aeroplanes  or  other  air  craft  now  being 
used  by  the  War  Department,  the  following  is  submitted: 

Balloon  equipment $7,940.00 

Balloon,  (firigible 6,750.00 

$14,690.00 

Hydrogen  venerating  plant  at  Fort  Omaha 36,276.74 

Hydrogen  nouse  (Quartermaster 's  property) 7, 650. 85 

Balloon  house  (Quartermaster's  property) 35,996.90 

79,924.49 

Total  balloon  equipment 94,614.49 

Six  aeroplanes  now  in  use $31,025.00 

Six  aeroplanes,  imder  orders 36, 980. 00 

68,005.00 

Maintenance  of  aeroplanes 15,916.76 

Operation  of  aeroplanes 8, 286. 30 

24,203.06 

Total  aeroplane  equipment 92,208.06 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Signal  Corps  purchased,  from  funds 
allotted  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortifications,  the  first  Wright 
aeroplane  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  This  type  of  aeroplane  is  now  omo- 
lete,  and  the  machine  is  in  possession  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  above  statement  shows  that  there  is  still  $32,000  left  of  the 
$125,000  appropriation  for  the  current  year.  This  is  to  be  expended 
in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  present  aeroplanes  for  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June,  and  for  the  purchase  of  such  additional 
machines  before  the  1st  of  July  as  may  be  possible  out  of  this  sum. 
It  is  expected  that  four  additional  machines  can  be  purchased,  which 
wiU  give  the  Government  a  total  of  16  aeroplanes  by  the  1st  of  July 
next. 

BALLOONS. 

Before  the  development  of  the  aeroplane  the  War  Department  had 
been  engaged  in  the  development  of  balloons.  The  foregoing  state- 
ment shows  that  there  was  expended  for  balloon  equipment,  which 
included  free  and  captive  badoons,  the  sum  of  about  $8,000,  and  for 
a  small  dirigible,  winch  was  intended  for  the  preliminary  training  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  the  sum  of  about  $7,000. 

With  that  development  in  view  a  hydrogen  generatingplant,  a  tank 
for  storing  gas,  and  a  balloon  house  were  erected  at  Fort  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  at  an  expense  of  about  $80,000.  This  plant  is  still  in  most 
excellent  order  and  is  available  for  filling  tubes  with  compressed  gas 
for  use  with  captive  balloons,  which  are  still  regarded  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  military  equipment.  There  are  at  present  on  hand 
4  captive  balloons  and  327  tubes  for  compressing  tne  gas  for  trans- 
poitation.  Owing  to  the  very  large  cost  of  captive  balloons  and  the 
extraordinary  development  of  aeroplanes,  no  progress  has  been  made 
whatever  in  aerostation  during  the  last  two  years.    The  War  Depart- 
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ment  has  at  present  not  formulated  any  plans  for  the  extension  of 
this  service,  out  as  most  of  the  principal  foreign  Governments  are 
buying  and  using  balloons  of  various  types  it  seems  quite  probable 
that  in  the  near  future  the  matter  will  have  to  be  considered,  and  the 
gas-generating  plant  and  balloon  house  at  Fort  Omaha  stands  as  a 
valuable  asset  in  this  connection;  but  the  Department  at  present  has 
no  definite  plans. 

There  are  at  present  attached  to  the  Signal  Corps  Aviation  School, 
for  aviation  duty,  five  instructed  officers,  one  of  whom  will  be  rehevea 
on  May  1,  and  five  officers  under  instruction.  There  are  two  other 
officers  of  the  Army  not  on  duty  with  the  Sigjnal  Corps  Aviation  School 
who  have  been  trained  in  aeronautics;  one  is  in  Manila  and  the  other 
is  on  duty  with  the  Organized  Militia. 

The  aviation  school,  which  was  sent  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  for  the  winter, 
has  now  returned  to  College  Park.  Md.,  and  it  is  expected  that  with 
the  long  season  ahead  of  the  school  and  the  purchase  of  new  and  more 
powerful  machines  that  a  very  considerable  advance  can  be  made 
during  the  coming  summer  and  autumn  in  the  development  of 
machines  and  the  instruction  of  officei*s,  not  only  of  the  Regular  Army 
but  also  of  the  National  Guard.  There  is  a  general  and  deep  interest 
in  aeronautics  manifest  throughout  the  National  Guard  of  the  different 
States.  One  officer  of  the  guard  is  already  under  instruction  at 
College  Park. 


APPUCATION  FOR   DETAIL  TO   MIUTARY  AVIATION   SERVICE. 

Station 

Date 

The  Adjutant  General,  United  States  Army, 
Washington  f  D.  C. 

(Through  military  channels.) 
Sir:  The  underyi<^ned  hereby  applies  for  assignment  to  duty  at  the  Signal  Corp)a 
Aviation  School  for  instruction  as  an  aviator: 

Age .  Weight  (without  clothes) pounds.  Married  or  single .  Grad- 
uate of  technical  schools  or  colh'ges .  Any  particular  knowledge  or  ability  pos- 
sessed by  applicant  which  wouUl  esi)ecially  fit  him  for  aviation  duty .     If  any 

experience  in  the  following,  so  state:  (ias  engines;  practical  telegraphy  (words  per 
minute,  receiving);  knowledge  of  wireless  telegraphy;  practical  photography;  practical 

topographical  work  (map  reading  or  map  making).    . 

Surgeon's  certificate  of  physical  examination  is  incla<ed. 

Very  respectfully,  , 


Qualifications  for  Military  Aviators. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

Washingtan. 
The  following  ''Qualifications  for  militarv  aviators,"  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  are  inclosed  for  your  information: 

Military  aviators  must  be  commissioned  otiicers  of  the  Regular 
Army  or  Organized  Militia. 

All  officers  who  qualify  as  military  aviators  according  to  the  con- 
ditions enumerated  below  will  receive  certificates  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  covering  such  qualification  and  will  be  carried  on  the  Army 
Register  as  ''military  aviators,"  with  the  date  of  qualification  in  eacu 
ct:se. 
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To  obtain  such  certificate  the  candidate  must  fulfill  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  Attain  an  altitude  of  at  least  2,500  feet  recorded  bj  a  suitable 
baroCTaph. 

2.  Make  a  cross-country  flight  of  at  least  20  miles  (10  miles  going 
and  10  miles  returning)  at  a  nunimum  height  of  1^000  feet. 

3.  Make  a  flight  of  at  least  5  minutes  duration  with  the  wind  blow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  at  least  15  miles  per  hour  (indicated  by  an  anemom- 
eter). 

4.  Carry  a  passenger  to  a  height  of  at  least  500  feet  and  on  landing 
come  to  rest  within  150  feet  of  a  previously  designated  point,  the 
engine  being  completely  cut  off  prior  to  touching  the  ground.  The 
combined  weight  of  passenger  and  pilot  must  be  at  least  250  pounds. 

5.  Execute  a  volplane  from  an  altitude  of  at  least  500  feet  with  the 
engine  completely  cut  off,  and  cause  the  aeroplane  to  come  to  rest 
within  300  leet  of  a  previously  designated  point  on  the  ground. 

6.  Make  a  military  reconnoissance  flight  of  at  least  20  miles  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  and  bringing  bacK  information  concerning  fea- 
tures of  the  ground  or  other  matter  which  the  candidate  is  instructed 
to  report  upon.  This  flight  must  be  made  at  an  average  altitude  of 
1,500  feet. 

The  tests  for  "military  aviators"  will  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  at  such  times  and 
places  and  before  such  boards  of  officers  as  may  be  convenient.  The 
names  of  officers  who  qualify  and  the  date  f>f  such  qualification  will 
be  reported  to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 


Phtsioal  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Aviation  Duty. 

Wab  Department, 
Offioe  op  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

Washington. 
All  candidates  for  aviation  duty  shall  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
physicd  examination  to  determine  their  fitness  for  such  duty. 

Examination  as  to  ph^rsical  qualifications  will  conform  to  the 
standard  required  for  recruits,  except  as  stated  below.  The  rules  for 
the  examination  of  recruits  as  published  in  General  Order  66,  War 
Department,  1910,  will  be  adhered  to. 

ADDmONAL  PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  EXAMINATION. 

The  visual  acuity  without  passes  should  be  normal.  Any  error  of 
refraction  requiring  correction  by  glasses  or  any  other  cause  dimin- 
ishing acuity  of  vision  below  normal  will  be  a  cause  for  rejection. 
The  candidate's  ability  to  estimate  distances  should  be  tested. 
Color  blindness  for  red,  green,  or  violet  is  a  cause  for  rejection  If 
the  candidate  wears  glasses,  so  state,  and  give  the  necessity  therefor. 

The  acuity  of  hearing  should  be  carefully  tested  and  the  ears  care- 
fully examined  with  the  aid  of  the  speculum  and  mirror.  Any 
dinunution  of  the  acuity  of  hearing  below  normal  will  be  a  cause  for 
rejection.  Any  disease  whatever  of  the  middle  ear,  either  acute  or 
duronic,  or  any  sclerosed  condition  of  the  ear  drum  resulting  from  a 
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former  acute  condition  will  be  a  cause  for  rejection.     Any  disease  of 
che  internal  ear  or  of  the  auditory  nerve  will  be  a  cause  for  rejection. 
The  following  tests  for  equiliDrium  to  detect  otherwise  obscure 
diseased  conditions  of  the  internal  ear  should  be  made: 

1 .  Have  the  candidate  stand  with  knees,  heels,  and  toes  touching. 

2.  Have  the  candidate  walk  forward,  backward,  and  in  a  circle. 

3.  Have  the  candidate  hop  around  the  room. 

All  these  tests  should  be  made  with  the  eyes  open  and  then  closed, 
on  both  feet  and  then  on  one  foot,  hopping  forward  and  backward, 
the  candidate  trying  to  hop  or  walk  in  a  straight  line.  Any  deviation 
to  the  right  or  left  from  the  straight  line  or  from  the  arc  of  the  circle 
should  be  noted.  Any  persistent  deviation,  either  to  the  right  or 
left,  is  evidence  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  internal  ear,  and 
nystagmus  is  also  frequently  associated  with  such  condition.  These 
symptoms,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  as  cause  for  rejection. 

The  organs  of  respiration  and  the  circulatory  system  should  be 
carefully  examined.  Any  diseased  condition  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem, either  of  the  heart  or  arterial  system,  is  a  cause  for  rejection. 
Any  disease  of  the  nervous  system  is  a  cause  for  rejection. 

The  precision  of  the  movements  of  the  limbs  should  be  especially 
carefully  tested,  following  the  order  outUned  in  paragraph  17,  General 
Order  66,  War  Department,  1909. 

Any  candidate  whose  history  may  show  that  he  is  afficted  with 
chronic  digestive  disturbances,  chronic  constipation,  or  indigestion, 
or  intestinal  disorders  tending  to  produce  dizziness,  headache,  or  to 
impair  his  vision  should  be  rejected. 

The  last  five  aeroplanes  contracted  for  by  the  War  Department 
were  required  to  fill  the  following  conditions: 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR    WEIGHT-CARRYING   MILITARY   AEROPLANE. 

1.  It  must  carry  two  persons,  with  the  seats  so  arranc^ed  as  to  per- 
mit of  the  largest  possible  field  of  observation  for  both. 

2.  The  control  must  be  capable  of  use  by  either  operator  from 
either  seat. 

3.  The  machine  must  be  able  to  ascend  at  a  minimum  rate  of  2,000 
feet  in  10  minutes  while  carrying  a  weight  of  450  pounds  and  the 
amount  of  fuel  stated  in  paragraph  4. 

4.  The  fuel  supply  must  be  sufficient  for  at  least  four  hours  of 
continuous  flight. 

5.  It  must  be  easily  transportable  by  road,  rail,  etc.,  and  easily 
and  rapidly  assemblecl  and  adjusted. 

6.  Tlie  starting  and  landing  devices  must  be  part  of  the  machine 
itself,  and  it  must  be  able  to  start  without  outside  assistance. 

7.  The  engine  must  be  capable  of  throttling  to  run  at  reduced 
speed. 

8.  The  engine  will  be  subject  to  an  endurance  test  in  the  air  of 
two  horn's  continuous  flight. 

9.  The  aeroplane  must  develop  a  speed  in  the  air  of  at  least  45 
miles  an  hour. 

10.  The  machine  must  be  capable  of  landing  on  and  arising  from 
plowed  fields. 

11.  The  supporting  surfaces  must  be  of  sufficient  area  to  insure  a 
safe  gliding  angle  in  case  the  engine  stops.  This  will  be  determined 
by  a  test  cluring  calm  atmospheric  conditions;  at  an  altitude  of  1.000 
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feet  the  engine  will  be  entirely  cut  off  and  a  glide  made  to  the  ground. 
The  horizontal  distance  between  position  of  cut-off  and  landing  must 
be  at  least  6,000  feet  or  at  other  altitude  of  the  same  ratio. 

Note. — In  case  the  weight-carrying  capacity  is  increased  to  600  pounds,  the  mini- 
mum speed  may  be  reduced  to  38  miles  an  hour  and  the  climbing  power  aiminished 
to  1,600  feet  in  10  minutes. 

SPEC5IPICATIONS   FOR   A   LIGHT   SCOUTING  MACHINB. 

1.  It  must  carry  one  person,  with  seat  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
of  largest  possible  field  or  observation. 

2.  The  machine  must  be  able  to  ascend  at  the  rate  of  1,800  feet  in 
three  minutes,  while  carrying  fuel  for  one  hour  flight. 

3.  The  fuel  reservoir  must  be  large  enough  to  hold  fuel  sufficient 
for  a  three-hours  flight. 

4.  The  machine  must  be  easilv  transportable  by  road,  rail,  etc., 
and  easily  and  rapidly  assembled,  and  adjusted. 

5.  The  starting  and  landing  devices  must  be  part  of  the  machine 
itself,  and  must  Be  able  to  start  without  outside  assistance. 

6.  The  machine  must  be  capable  of  throttling  to  run  at  reduced 
speed. 

7.  The  engine  will  be  subject  to  an  endurance  test  in  the  air  of  two 
hours  continuous  flight. 

8.  The  aeroplane  must  develop  a  speed  in  the  air  of  at  least  65 
miles  an  hour. 

9.  The  machine  must  be  capable  of  landing  on  and  arising  from 
plowed  fields. 

10.  The  supporting  surfaces  must  be  of  sufficient  area  to  insure  a 
safe  gliding  angle  in  case  the  engine  stops.  This  will  be  determined 
by  a  test  cluring  calm  atmospheric  conditions;  at  an  altitude  of  1,000 
feet  the  engine  will  be  entirely  cut  off  and  a  glide  made  to  the  ground. 
The  horizontal  distance  between  the  position  of  cut-off  and  landing 
must  be  at  least  1  mile  or  at  other  altitude  of  the  same  ratio. 


Third. —  The  plans  now  contemplated  hy  tJie  War  Department  for 
increorsing  tJie  present  equipment  of  aeroplanes,  hydroaeroplanes,  and 
other  air  craft  for  the  purposes  of  warfare  and  national  defense, 
together  with  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  will  adequately 
provide  for  such  service  with  reference  both  to  increasing  the  number 
of  Army  officers  of  the  Sianal  Corps  who  may  be  detailed  for  aviation 
service  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  additional  schools  of  instruction 
and  the  buildinp  up  of  our  air  fleet  commensurate  with  the  necessity 
of  properly  maintaining  our  military  staius  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Plans  for  the  Development  of  Aviation. 

The  plans  of  the  War  Department  for  increasing  the  present  equip- 
ment of  aeroplanes,  hydro-aeroplanes,  and  other  air  craft  for  war 
purposes  and  the  national  defense;  the  employing  and  training  of 
commissioned  and  enlisted  personnel;  distribution  of  aeroplanes, 
hydro-aeroplanes,  organization  of  units,  contemplate  the  following: 

1.  Five  conveniently  located  training  schools,  known  as  "centers 
of  aviation/'  to  be  located,  one  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  one  on  the 
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Pacific  coast,  one  on  the  Great  Lakes,  one  on  the  Qulf  coast,  and  one 
at  some  central  interior  point;  and  as  mnnj  auxiliary  centers  as  it 
may  be  possible  to  organize,  with  a  view  to  having  a  school  of  iostnic- 
tion  in  each  State.  Each  center  will  comprise  sheds,  workshops, 
storerooms,  and  barracks,  and  will  be  both  a  pl&ce  of  instruction  ana 
a  place  of  concentration  for  the  squadrons.  These  ''centers  ci  avia- 
tion'' are  designed  to  train  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  and  Organized 
Militia  as  aviators,  to  train  enlisted  men  as  aeroplane  mechanics,  to 
investigate  and  test  aviation  devices,  to  study  meteorology  as  applied 
to  aviation,  wireless  telegraphjr  as  applied  to  aviation,  military  topog- 
raphy, sketching  and  reconnoissance  from  air  craft,  the  dropping  of 
projectiles  from  air  craft,  the  use  of  small  arms  and  machme  guns 
from  air  craft,  the  design  of  military  air  craft,  and  all  other  matters 
tending  to  improve  the  military  aviation  service. 

Note. — While  the  scheme  outlined  in  paragraph  1  is  that  toward  which  the  War 
Department  desires  to  work,  it  is  not  intended  to  estahlish  new  poets  or  aviation 
fields  for  this  purpose.  The  field  at  CoUege  Park,  Md.,  now  in  use  and  such  existing 
posts  and  huildingB  as  are  available  and  suitably  located  wiU  be  utilized  and  the 
scheme  developed  as  personnel  and  materiel  become  available. 

2.  The  organization  of  three  aviation  8(]uadrons  as  the  complement 
for  one  field  army  of  Re^lar  Troops,  this  being  an  allowance  of  one 
squadron  for  each  division  (2)  and  one  for  the  headquarters  of  the 
field  army.  It  is  expected  to  specialize  for  each  field  army  a  company 
or  squadron  of  extra  powerful  machines  for  long-distance  reconnois- 
sance, and  to  also  specialize  a  number  of  machines  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Field  ArtiDery. 

3.  The  organization  of  two  squadrons  for  use  in  the  PhiUppine 
Islands. 

4.  The  organization  of  one  squadron  for  use  in  Hawaii. 

5.  The  oi^anization  of  one  squadron  for  use  in  Panama. 

6.  The  organization  of  aero  units  for  use  at  14  groups  of  coast- 
defense  stations  in  the  United  States,  the  e(][uipm^it  for  tJiese  14 
stations  not  to  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of  eight  squadrons. 

7.  Organized  Militia. — All  mobile  troops  in  addition  to  one  field 
army  to  be  provided  with  aviation  service  from  the  Organized 
Militia,  with  the  assistance  of  the  staff  of  the  five  training  schools 
(''aviation  centers");  the  allowance  of  aeroplanes  to  be  in  the  same 
proportion  as  for  the  regular  establishment;  i.  e.,  one  squadron  for 
each  division  of  troops. 

The  following  tables  show  the  personnel  and  materiel  for  the 
re^lar  establisnment  organization  and  the  composition  of  aeiiid 
units: 

Organization  propo$ed/or  aeroplane  unitt. 

sBonoir, 
A  section  shall  consist  of — 
Personnel — 

2  aviators,  commissioned  officers. 
1  mechanic,  enlisted. 
4  assistants,  enlisted. 

Total  commissioned 2 

Total  enlisted b 

Materiel— 

1  aeroplane. 
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4 
10 


9 
24 


PLATOON. 

A  platoon  ahall  comnst  of  two  sections,  viz: 
Penoonel — 

Ommissioued 

Enlisted 

Materiel— 

2  aeroplanes. 

COMPANY. 

A  company  shall  consist  of  two  platoons,  viz: 
Personnel — 

8  commissioned. 
20  enlisted,  and  in  addition — 
1  commifisioned. 
1  property  sergeant,  enlisted. 
1  clerk,  enlisted. 
1  cook,  enlisted. 
1  aasiatant  cook,  enlisted. 

Total  commissioned 

Total  enlisted 

Mattel — 

4  aeroplanes. 

SQUADRON. 

A  squadron  shall  consist  of  two  companies,  viz: 
Personnel — 

1  major. 

18  captains  or  lieutenants. 

48  enlisted  men. 
Materiel— 

8  aeroplanes. 

The  sauadron  is  the  aviation  unit,  and  to  each  squadron  must  be 
furnished  trucks  for  the  transportation  of  the  machines,  tractor  auto- 
mobiles for  hauling  the  trucks  and  transporting  the  crew,  aeroplane 
tents,  repair  tools,  spare  parts,  and  additional  supplies  of  gasoline. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  have  a  freight  automobile  containing 
complete  spares  and  reserve  supplies,  which  will  also  be  used  as  a 
repair  shop.  The  number  of  tractors  necessary  can  not  be  determined 
until  after  special  trials. 

Organization  for  regular  establishment. 


Stjuad- 
rons. 

Aero- 
planes. 

Colo- 
nels. 

Lieu- 
tenant 
colo- 
nels. 

Majors. 

Cap- 
tains or 

lieu- 
tenants. 

Total 
en- 
listed. 

For  admixiLHtration  of  aviation  service. . . . 

2 

2 

1  field  army 

3 
2 

1 
8 

15 

24 
16 

S 
8 
(>4 

3 
2 

I 
1 
4 

54 
3fi 
18 
18 
144 

144 

PhUippine  Islands 

Oti 

Hawaii 

48 

Paoama..                               .      . 

48 

Coast  defense,  U.  S.  Army 

384 

Total 

120 

2 

2 

11 

270 

720 

There  are  at  present  allowed  by  the  War  Department,  for  aviation 
dutv,  10  oflScers,  and  this  number  can  not  be  materially  increased 
witnout  further  legislation  authorizing  more  oflScers  for  the  Signal 
Corps. 

In  connection  with  aviation,  especially  in  its  application  to  the 
collection  of  information,  the  wireless  sections  ana  field  companiee 
of  the  Signal  Corps  are  essential  auxiliaries.  r^^^^T^ 
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For  thepurpose  of  providing  officers  for  these  purposeB,  tihe  Sec- 
retary of  War,  on  Marcn  14,  recommended  as  a  first  increment,  to  the 
MiKtary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  following 
bill: 

A  BILL  To  provide  mllttary  avlaton  ft>r  th«  Army,  and  lor  other  purpoen. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Eouh  of  RepreserUativei  of  the  United  Statu  of  America 
in  Conaress  assembled ^  That  there  are  hereby  added  to  the  Si^al  Corps  of  the  Anny, 
one  colonel,  twelve  captains,  twelve  first  lieutenants,  and  thirty  second  lieutenanto. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  original  vacancies  thus  created  shall  be  filled  first  by  promotion 
of  officers  holding  permanent  appointments  in  the  Signal  Corps  according  to  seniority 
after  the  examination  now  required  by  law,  and  second,  by  details  to  the  Signal  Corps 
from  the  line  of  the  Army  from  the  grade  in  which  the  vacancy  exists  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-seven  of  the  act  approved  February  second, 
nineteen  himdred  and  one. 

Sec.  3.  That  an  increase  of  twenty  per  centum  in  the  pay  of  their  grade  etsM  be 
eranted  to  all  officers  of  the  Regjular  Army  of  the  United  States  who  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  designated  as  military  aviators  and  charged  with  the  actual  operation 
of  aeroplanes  or  other  flying  devices:  Provided^  That  the  increased  pay  shall  be  drawn 
only  wnile  serving  on  such  duty. 

Sec  4.  That  an  increase  of  twen^  per  centum  in  the  pay  of  his  grade  diiall  be 
granted  to  each  enlisted  man  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  who  is  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  detailed  on  aviation  duty  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  who  shall 
have  attained  the  rating  of  aeroplane  mechanician:  Provided^  That  not  to  exceed  one 
enlisted  man  for  each  aeroplane  actually  operated  by  the  Government  shall  receive  a 
rating  as  aeroplane  mechanician. 

Sec  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  formulate  all 
necessary  regulations  and  requirements  to  govern  the  rating  of  military  aviators  and 
aeroplane  mechanicians;  and  such  rating  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
the  form  of  diplomas  for  the  rating  of  military  aviators  and  warrants  for  the  rating  of 
aeroplane  mecnanicians. 

Sec.  6.  That  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  widow  of  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  who  dies 
as  the  result  of  an  aviation  accident  in  line  of  dutv,  or  to  any  other  person  previously 
designated  by  him,  an  amount  ecjual  to  six  months'  pay  at  the  rate  received  by  him 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  addition  to  the  amount  provided  to  be  paid  by  the  act 
approved  May  eleventh,  nineteen  himdred  and  eight. 

Tills  bill  provides  for  the  personnel  of  the  Signal  Corps  2  colonels, 
2  lieutenant  colonels,  6  majors,  30  captains,  30  fii^t  lieutenants,  and  30 
second  lieutenants. 

In  order  to  further  carry  out  in  a  measure  the  plans  proposed  in 
this  report,  it  is  recommended,  as  a  second  increment,  that  there 
be  added  to  the  number  provided  for  in  this  biU  1  colonel,  1  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  3  majors,  15  captains,  15  first  lieutenants,  and  15 
second  lieutenants,  and  an  increase  of  600  in  the  enlisted  strength, 
to  be  in  grades  according  to  the  present  proportion  of  noncommis- 
sioned grades. 

In  foreign  armies  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  essentials  that  the 
officers  instructed  shall  be  from  all  branches  of  the  service.  The  War 
Department  is  thoroughlv  in  accord  with  this  view  in  training  officers 
from  the  various  branches  of  the  service  that  they  may  keen  in 
mind  the  special  requirements  of  machines  for  use  in  the  brancn  of 
the  service  to  which  they  belong.  The  recommendations  made  above 
provide  for  this,  as  the  officers  detailed  for  duty  to  the  Signal  Corps 
are  selected  from  the  Army  at  large. 

In  order  to  develop  aviation  it  requires  two  essential  things,  namely, 
money  and  officers  and  men;  either  one  of  these  without  the  other 
brings  all  adequate  development  to  a  standstilL 
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AMENDMENT  TO  IMMIGRATION  ACT  OF  1907. 


LETTER 


FBOM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

GIYINO 

DEPABTMENT  VIEWS  ON  H.  B.  10545,  A  BILL  BELATING  TO  THE 
IMMIQBATION  ACT  OF   1007. 


Mat  1,  1912. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


Depabtment  of  Commerce  and  Labob, 

BUBEAU   OF  ImMIGBATION    AND   NaTUBALIZATION, 

Washington,  April  25,  1912, 
The  Speakeb  of  the  House  of  Repbesentatives. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  H.  R.  19545,  being  a  bill  to  amend 
section  17  of  the  immigration  act  of  1907,  copy  of  which  was  referred 
to  this  department  for  comment  and  recommendation  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  on  the  18th 
instant.     The  following  comment  is  offered : 

The  apparent  effect  of  the  clause  reading  ''such  medical  officers 
shall  make  recommendations  regarding  the  facilities  needed  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  this  part  of  the  medical  examination 
of  arriving  aliens"  would  be  to  establish  at  the  larger  ports  of  entry 
for  aliens  a  division  of  medical  officers  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
staff  of  the  chief  medical  examiner,  whicn  division  would  have  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  examination  of  aliens  for  mental  defects.  If 
this  situation  were  brought  about,  I  am  apprehensive  lest  the  result 
would  prove  unfortunate,  as  divided  authority  and  responsibility 
would  oe  created  where  a  centralization  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility would  seem  to  be  not  only  desirable  but  essential. 

With  reference  to  the  provision  for  the  reimbursement  bv  the 
Immigration  Service  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Serv- 
ice for  expenditures  incurred  in  carrying;  out  the  medical  inspection 
of  aliens,  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  a  similar  provision  con- 
tained in  section  17  of  the  immigration  act  of  February  20,  1907 
(34  Stat.^  904),  and  to  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved 
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March  4,  1909  (under  the  caption  ''Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service,"  35  Stat.,  969),  repealing  this  provision  and  includ- 
ing in  the  appropriation  for  the  Public  Health  and  Marintj-Hospital 
Service  an  amount  to  cover  the  medical  inspection  of  aliens.  Unless 
it  is  intended  to  revive  the  former  system,  the  provision  in  question 
was  quite  probably  incorporated  in  the  bill  under  discussion  through 
an  inadvertence. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill,  so  far  as  it  goes,  appears  to  be  identical 
with  section  16  of  the  general  immigration  bill  (S.  3175),  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  week. 

Permit  me  to  suggest,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  perhaps  the  Sur- 
geon General  woula  be  able  and  glad  to  make  some  suggestions  in 
connection  with  this  bill. 
Respectfully, 

Charles.  Nagel,  Secretary. 
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CHARGES  FILED  AGAINST  JUDGE  ROBERT  W. 
ARCHBALD. 


MESSAGE 

FKOM  THS 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

TBANSMITTINQ 

INFOBMATION  BELATIYE  TO  CERTAIN  PAPERS  IN  CASE  OF  HON. 
ItOBEBT  W.  ABCHBALD,  JUDGE  OF  UNITED  STATES  COMMERCE 
COUBT. 


May  4,  1912. — ^Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
on  April  25,  reading  as  follows: 

Resolved^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  re- 
quested, if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  to  transmit  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  copy  of  any  charges  filed  againpt  Robert  W.  Archbald, 
associate  Judge  of  the  United  States  Commerce  Court,  together  with  the  re- 
port of  any  special  attorney  or  agent  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  hivestigate  such  charges,  and  a  copy  of  any  and  all  affidavits,  photographs, 
and  evidence  filed  in  the  Department  of  Justice  in  relation  to  said  charges, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  if  any, 
taken  upon  said  charges  and  report 

In  reply,  I  have  to  state  that,  in  February  last,  certain  charges  of 
improper  conduct  by  the  Hon.  Robert  W.  Archbald,  formerly  dis- 
trict judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  now  judge  of  the  Commerce  Court,  were  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Commissioner  Meyer  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  transmitted  these  charges  to  the  Attorney  General, 
by  letter  dated  February  13,  instructing  him  to  investigate  the 
matter,  confer  fully  with  Commissioner  Meyer,  and  have  his  agents 
mitke  as  full  report  upon  the  subject  as  might  be  necessary,  and, 
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should  the  charges  be  established  sufficiently  to  justify  proceeding  on 
them,  bring  the  matter  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Attorney  General  has  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
charges,  and  as  a  result  of  that  investigation  has  advised  me  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  papers  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  to  be  used  by  them  as  a  basis  for  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  facts  involved  in  the  charges.  I  have,  therefore, 
directed,  him  to  transmit  all  of  the  papers  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary ;  but  in  my  opinion — and  I  think  it  will  prove  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee — it  is  not  compatible  with  the  public  interests 
to  lay  all  these  papers  before  the  House  of  Representatives  until  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  have  sifted  them  out  and  determined 
the  extent  to  which  they  deem  it  essential  to  the  thoroughness  of 
their  investigation  not  to  make  the  same  public  at  the  present  time. 
But  all  of  the  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  and,  there- 
fore, within  the  control  of  the  House. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 

The  White  House,  May  5, 1912. 
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RAILWAY  LINES  ENTERING  UNITED  STATES. 


LETTER 


FBOK 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  UBOR, 

GIVING  DEPABTMENT  VIEWS  OF  H.  B.  10544. 


Mat  4,  1912.— Befeiied  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


Depabtment  of  Commeboe  and  Labob, 

WasUngton,  May  2, 1912. 
The  Sfeaeeb  of  the  House  of  Repbesentatives. 

Sm:  Answering  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under  date  of  April  29 
by  Hon.  John  L.  Burnett,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  of  tne  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  rule  41  of  the  House  Rules,  1  beg  to  advise  you,  for  Mr. 
feumett's  information,  that  this  department  behoves  the  exception 
in  the  case  of  **  railway  lines  entering  the  United  States  from  foreign 
contiguous  territory,"  contained  in  section  9  of  the  immigration  act 
of  February  20,  1907,  and  retained  in  the  amendment  proposed  to  be 
made  to  said  section  by  H.  R.  19544,  reported  favorably  to  the  House 
by  the  committee  mentioned  under  date  of  April  3,  1912,  should  not 
be  eliminated  from  the  law. 

In  view  of  the  close  and  extensive  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  Mexico,  respectivelv,  and  the 
extensive  travel  on  the  various  railways  crossing  the  land  boundaries, 
the  department  beheves  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  such  rail- 
way lines,  at  least  without  most  seriously  interfering  with  travel  and 
business,  to  enforce  with  respect  to  aliens  applying  to  them  for 
transportation  a  medical  examination  of  the  thorough  and  detailed 
nature  which  they  would  have  to  make  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  fine,  and  that  therefore  such  legislation  would  be  un- 
reasonable and  inadvisable. 

Respectfully,  Chables  Naoel, 

Secretary. 
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IMMIGRATION  OF  ALIENS 


LETTER 

VBQK 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  MD  LABOR, 

IN  BBFLT 

TO  A  COMMUNICATION  FBOM  THB  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  IMMIGBATION  AND  NATTTBALIZATION,  GIVING  AN  OPINION 
AS  TO  A  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  BTTBNETT  BILL,  PEND- 
ING IN  THE  HOUSE,  AND  THE  DILLINGHAM  BILL,  WHICH  HAS 
PASSED  THE  SENATE. 


Mat  6, 1912. — ^Refeired  to  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


DePAETB<£ENT  OF  COMMERCE   AND  LaBOB, 

Wdshington,  May  4, 1912. 
The  honorable  the  Speaker  of  the  House  op  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  communica- 
tion dated  April  29,  addressed  to  me  hj  Hon.  John  L.  Burnett,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Immi^ation  and  NaturaUzation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  wmch  he  requests  an  expression  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  insertion  in  the  Burnett  bill, 
which  is  pendii^  before  the  House,  and  in  the  Dillingham  bill,  which 
has  passed  the  Senate,  of  a  provision  "exempting  Hawaii  from  the 
operations  of  the  iUiteracy  test^"  now  contained  in  said  bills,  "will 
affect  the  Caucasian  settlement  m  the  Territory." 

In  compUance  with  Rule  41  of  House  Rules,  and  confining  myself 
to  the  "specific  point  mentioned,"  I  beg  to  advise  you^  for  the  infor- 
mation 01  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  department  that  the  enactment  of  an  exempting 
provision  of  the  character  mentioned  would  materially  affect  the  policy 
which  has  obtained  for  a  number  of  years  of  encouraging  the  settle- 
ment in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of  physically  and  mentaUy  sound  aliens 
belonging  to  Caucasian  races,  because  many  of  the  European  aliens 
who  have  heretofore  been  induced  to  enter  Hawaii  would  not  have 
been  able  to  pass  the  proposed  "illiteracy  test." 
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In  this  connection  attention  is  directed  to  identical  letters  addressed 
by  this  departemnt  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Immigration  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  under  date  of  February  10, 1911,  suggesting 
an  amendment  to  section  33  of  the  immigration  act,  so  as  to  provide 
against  the  subsequent  unrestricted  entry  to  the  mainland  of  aliens 
wno  have  been  admitted  to  insular  possessions.  A  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment then  suggested  is  inclosed. 

Respectfully,  Chables  Nagel, 

Secretary. 

[iDokKoraJ 

That  section  33  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  regulate  the  immi- 
gration of  aUens  into  the  United  States,"  approved  February  20, 
1907,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  33.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  term  ''United  States"  as  used  in  the 
title,  as  well  as  in  the  various  sections  of  the  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  United 
States  and  any  waters,  territory,  or  other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
except  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone:  Provided^  That  if  any  alien  shall  leave  the  Csmal 
Zone  or  any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States  and  attempt  to  enter  any  other  place 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  permitting  him  to  enter  under  any  other  conditions  than  those  applicable  to 
idl  aliens. 

o 
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PATENT  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THB 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

TBANSMimNO 

IKTOBMAnOH  SBIiATIVB  TO  THE  PATENT  UkWS  OF  THE  U£JiTEl> 

STATES. 


Mat  10, 1912.— Bead,  lefenod  to  the  Committee  on  Patents,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  (he  Senate  and  Hatise  of  Bepresentativee: 

The  present  patent  laws  of  the  United  States  were  enacted  in  prac- 
tically their  present  condition  in  1870,  before  the  development  of  the 
industrial  conditions  which  obtain  to-day.  The  wisdom  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  in  providing  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  by 
securing  for  limited  time  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  industrial  progress  and  development  of  the 
United  States  has  been  due  largely  to  the  stimulus  to  invention  given 
by  the  protection  afforded  by  the  patent  laws. 

In  recent  yeare,  however,  combinations  based  upon  patents  have 
been  formed  which  have  succeeded  in  controlling  very  largely  the 
output  of  particular  industries,  and  this  control  has  been  extended  by 
contracts  oased  upon  the  patents,  requiring  the  users  of  patented 
machines  to  buy  from  the  corporations  owning  the  patents  or  from 
firms  under  then:  control  supplies  or  other  articles  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  patented  machines.  Some  of  the  circuit  courts  of 
appeal  have  held  that  such  contracts,  based  upon  patents,  were  valid, 
and  that  those  who  violated  the  terms  of  such  contracts  were  liable 
as  contributory  infringers.  The  correctness  of  such  decisions  has 
recently  received  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  m  the  case  of  Sidney  Henry,  et  al.  v.  A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  by  the 
vote  of  four  justices  of  the  seven  who  heard  the  case.  An  application 
for  a  rehearing  of  that  case  by  the  full  bench  was  made  and  denied,  so 
that  the  constmction  put  imon  the  existing  law  in  that  case  must  be 
regarded  as  conclusive.    Several  bills  have  been  introduced  int^ 
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Congress,  as  I  am  informed,  to  obviate  the  effect  of  this  decision  so  as 
to  prevent  a  patentee  from  extendingby  contract  the  monopoly 
secured  to  him  under  the  patent  law.  This  question  calls  for  careful 
consideration. 

Again,  large  corporations,  by  absorbing  patents  relating  to  partic- 
ular arts,  have  succeeded  in  aominating  entire  industries,  and  the  only 
market  to  which  an  inventor  of  improvements  upon  such  machines 
may  offer  his  patents  for  sale  is  to  such  corporations.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  charged  corporations  buy  patents  for  improvements,  and, 
although  the  inventions  covered  thereby  constitute  a  distinct  improve- 
ment in  the  art,  their  manufacture  is  suppressed  and  the  public  never 
receives  the  benefit  of  such  inventions  during  the  life  oi  the  patent. 

Some  other  countries  have  discouraged  the  shelving  of  inventions 
in  this  maimer  by  laws  requiring  that  the  owner  of  a  patent  shall 
manufacture  the  invention  covered  by  his  patent  withm  a  certain 
period  or  that  his  patent  shall  be  declared  forieited.  Other  countries 
provide  that  the  owner  of  a  patent  who  does  not  manufacture  the 
mvention  in  the  country  granting  it  within  a  reasonable  time  may  be 
compelled  to  grant  a  Ucenso  to  anyone  who  may  apply  to  manufacture 
and  sell  the  invention  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  determined  to  be 
reasonable  by  a  pubUc  officer  or  by  a  court  of  competent  authority. 
It  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  whether  or  not  legislation  on 
some  such  lines  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  our  patent  laws  from 
being  made  the  basis  of  unjust  monopoly,  extending  beyond  the  legit- 
imate protection  to  inventors  required  to  promote  science  and  the 
useful  arts  or  the  means  of  stifling  improvement  and  progress  of  the 
arts. 

It  is  also  claimed  by  some  that  legislation  is  necessary  to  enable  an 
apphcant  to  more  speedily  obtain  Ins  patent  and  also  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  appUcations  for  patent  in  tne  United  States  Patent  Office 
for  a  long  period  of  time  until  the  particular  art  to  which  the  patent 
relates  has  grown  up. 

Certain  amendments  to  the  patent  laws  are  required  to  make  effect- 
ive the  provisions  of  [the  Convention  of  the  International  Union  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  held  at  Washington  and  signed 
June  2.  1911. 

Mucn  complaint  has  been  made  that  patents  granted  by  the  United 
States  are  not  deemed  prima  facie  valid  by  the  courts  and  that  pre- 
liminary injunctions  are  granted  only  upon  patents  which  have  been 
adjudic  ited  to  be  valid  by  the  courts  or  those  whoso  validity  has  been 
prima  facie  established  by  pubhc  acquiescence  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  It  is  urged  that  the  laws  should  be  revised  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  issuance  of  a  patent  by  the  United  States  will  carry 
with  it  the  prima  facie  force  and  effect  of  a  valid  patent,  and  the  bur- 
den placed  upon  him  who  would  infringe  that  patent  to  establish  its 
invalidity,  rather  than,  as  at  the  present  time,  to  require  the  patentee 
to  establish  the  validity  of  his  patent  before  obtainmg  a  preliminary 
injunction  or  securing  an  award  of  damages  for  the  intentional 
infringement  of  his  patented  invention. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  any  revision  of  the  statutes  relating 
to  patents  and  patent  rights  not  unduly  to  interfere  with  vested 
interests  which  have  been  properly  created  under  the  existmg  laws, 
or  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  a  system  from  which  so  much  oenefit 
has  been  derived  by  the  country.     I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  careful 
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study  of  the  patent  laws  should  be  made  b^  a  commission  of  qualified 
persons  appomted  for  that  purpose  with  mstructions  to  report  such 
revision  of  those  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  harmonize  tnem  with 
the  best  thought  and  needs  of  our  time;  and  I  therefore  reconmiend 
the  enactment  of  a  statute  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  a 
conmiission  to  investigate  the  present  state  of  the  patent  law  and  to 
report  what,  if  anv,  changes  or  amendments  should  be  made  to  con- 
form that  law  with  modem  conditions  and  acquirements. 

Wm,  H.  Taft. 
The  Whetb  House,  May  10, 1912. 
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May  15,  1912.— Ordered  to  be  printed 
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In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

May  15, 1919. 
Ordered,  That  the  speech  of  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield  on  "The 
pn^ress  of  Japanese  industry,"  in  volume  2,  No.  4,  of  The  Journal 
of  Eace  Development,  be  printed  as  a  House  Document. 
Attest: 

South  Tbimble, 

Olerh. 
% 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  JAPANESE  INDUSTRY. 


By  Hon.  Wnj-iAM  C.  REoriELD,  Member  of  C!ongress. 


When  I  set  forth  to  find  out,  if  I  could,  what  the  industrial  situa- 
tion in  Japan  actually  was,  by  meeting  the  men  who  were  doing  the 
work  and  Dy  visiting  the  factories  and  the  mills  in  that  country  my- 
self, I  had  no  idea  of  using  the  information  save  for  the  perhaps 
s-ordid  purpose  of  adding  to  the  business  of  my  own  factory.  Least 
of  all  had  I  a  thought  of  appearing  before  such  an  audience  as  this 
and  talking  about  it.  I  would  very  much  rather  speak  to  you  about 
romething  a  little  less  material.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something 
of  Nikko  and  its  wonderful  temples.  I  should  like  to  go  over  again 
my  trip  along  the  inland  sea.  I  should  like  to  have  you  go  with  me 
over  to  the  island  of  Awaji,  on  a  little  steamboat,  which  was  built  for 
short  men,  and  on  which  I  could  not  stand  up  at  all  the  whole  fore- 
noon. Those  are  the  things  I  should  enjoy  telling  you.  Then,  too,  I 
should  not  like  to  seem  to  you  unappreciative  oi  the  art  and  the 
traditions  of  art  in  Japan. 

But  it  falls  to  me  to  talk  with  you  on  the  economic  side  of  the  life 
of  that  great  people.  In  so  doing,  I  am  going  to  try  to  avoid  figures 
all  I  can  and  to  touch  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  fundamental 
basis  of  all  economics — their  human  side.  For  you  and  I  have  been 
told  too  often  that  economics  are  a  dreary  thing.  They  are  not,  un- 
less the  food  we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  work  we  do,  the  incomes 
we  want,  and  the  money  we  spend,  are  dreary  things.  Those  are 
human  things,  and  he  wno  would  see  economics  thoroughly  must  see 
and  grasp  the  human  side  ere  he  attempts  to  apply  figures.  One  is 
the  bones  of  the  science ;  the  other  its  living  lif eblood  and  the  flow  of 
its  every  activity.  Therefore,  I  want  you  to  see  a  picture  and  not  a 
form  only.  I  want  you  to  grasp  a  growth  and  not  a  theory.  I  want 
you  to  see  a  people  evolving  out  of  poverty  into  comfort,  and  not  a 
question  of  exports  and  imports.  I  don't  care  how  much  a  Japanese 
artisan  earns  m  a  day.  I  care  very  much  if  it  enables  him  to  live 
a  better  life.  So  let  us  learn  the  evolution  of  Japan's  industry  in  that 
way,  so  far  as  we  can  in  the  brief  time  we  have.  First  let  us  divide 
our  subject  as  the  ministers  of  old  did,  that  we  may  look  at  it  with  a 
certain  amount  of  intelligence.  We  will  speak  of  it,  therefore,  in 
four  ways — the  evolution  of  Japanese  industry,  the  basis  of  Japanese 
industry,  the  outlook  of  Japanese  industry,  and,  finally,  Japanese 
industries  as  competitors  and  customers.  Among  them  all  we  should 
fairly  cover  our  tneme. 
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To  berin  with,  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  so  interesting 
to  the  observer  of  industry  as  Japan,  Because  it  is  almost  the  one 
country  among  them  all  where  the  old  and  the  new  in  industry  are 
going  on  side  by  side,  each  in  full  vigor.  The  day  of  the  handi- 
craftsman is  nearly  gone  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  gone  in  England. 
It  is  gone  in  Germany.  But  in  Japan  the  handicraftsman  still 
reigns  supreme.  Side  by  side  with  an  enormous  mass  of  most  skill- 
ful and  artistic  handicraftsmen  goes  on  the  modern  factory  system, 
and  we  must  admit  that  in  equipment,  in  size,  and  in  management, 
the  great  Japanese  factories  have  little  to  learn  from  Massachusetts. 
It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  of  extraordinary  interest  to  see  Uiese  two 
great  phases  of  industry  operating  together.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
may  be  seen  on  a  very  considerable  scale.  I  should  like  to  take  you 
all  first  to  Kioto  for  many  reasons.  I  should  like  to  get  you  out  of 
Yokohama  as  speedily  as  I  could.  To  my  mind  Yokohama  is  a  sort 
of  foreign  mushroom  growing  on  Japanese  soil.  I  did  not  like 
Yokohama;  I  did  not  lite  its  atmosphere  of  gain.  So  we  will  pass 
from  it  and  go  where  we  may  find  old  Japan  at  work  in  Kioto.  And 
nowj  ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  hope  your  purses  are  full,  for  when  you 
enter  Kioto  you  will  need  your  purse  reasonably  well  filled — not 
that  the  prices  are  so  high  but  that  the  goods  are  so  attractive.  I 
really  regard  Kioto  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  towns  for  the 
traveler  from  a  financial  standpoint  that  I  ever  knew.  If  you  go 
into  the  Damascene  shops  and  watch  them  inlaying  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  then  pass  to  the  great  potteries  of  Kin  Kusan,  w&re  there 
were  900  artists  working  at  decorating  porcelain  when  I  was  there, 
I  am  afraid,  if  you  are  fond  of  the  fine  porcelains  that  Kin  Kusan 
puts  out,  that  you  will  say  good-by  to  your  financial  prudence. 

In  the  old  city  of  Kioto,  the  ancient  capital,  then,  you  find  the 
beautiful,  artistic  industries  of  Japan  in  full  force  and  vigor;  they 
are  wonderfully  intricate  and  wonderfully  beautiful  to  see.  It  is 
amazing  and  instructive  to  us  with  our  mechanical  ideas  to  see  the 
close  artistic  work  of  the  Japanese  workmen  in  the  old  city  of  Kioto. 

Now,  take  the  train  for  an  hour  to  the  south,  and  you  come  to 
Osaka  with  its  million  of  people  and  its  cotton  mills ;  you  have  gone 
from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  from  the  handicraftsman  to  the  fac- 
tory. You  have  left  behind  you  the  ancient  and  the  artistic,*  and 
have  come  down  to  the  sordid  commonplace  of  a  weaving  room  and^a 
spinning  room.  Osaka  is  full  of  great  cotton  mills,  and  from  there 
.<*outhward  it  is  but  a  step  again  to  Kobe  and  Hiogo,  where  in  the 
great  mills  of  the  Kanegafuchi  Cotton  Spinning  Co.  you  will  find  a 
prosperity  in  the  cotton  industry  which  would  make  New  England 
sit  up  and  think.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  their  request,  to  take 
the  steamer  over  to  the  little  town  of  Sumoto,  where  I  believe  I  was 
the  only  foreigner  and  where  I  was  received  with  cordial  hospital- 
ity. I  could,  if  I  had  time,  tell  you  of  the  interesting  experience  of 
going  into  a  cotton  mill  and  showing  them  how  to  gtart  up  a  piece  of 
machinery — showing  them  how  it  worked,  which  was  rather  an  un- 
usual experience  for  a  lone  foreigner  on  a  Japanese  island. 

From  there  we  will  go  to  Nagasaki  and  see  the  women  carrying 
baskets  of  coal.  On  my  visit  there  Mr.  Matsuyama,  of  Mitsui  &  Co. 
(Ltd.),  told  me  that  these  women  have  a  record  of  loading  as  much 
as  8.000  tons  of  coal  in  a  single  day.  It  may  interest  you,  as  showing 
the  change  that  is  going  on,  to  Imow  that  he  also  told  me  that  the 
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Jay  of  the  women  workers  loading  the  coal  was  passing  away,  be- 
cause, although  thejr  received  only  somewhere  from  12  to  20  cents  a 
day  in  our  money,  it  was  cheaper  to  do  the  work  with  modern  coal- 
handling  machinery,  and  I  was  consulted  as  to  what  it  should  be 
and  as  to  where  it  should  be  installed.  In  a  very  short  time  this  one 
of  the  picturesque  industrial  phases  of  that  particular  port  of  Naga- 
saki wul  also  have  passed  away. 

Then  at  Nagasaki  it  is  rather  a  striking  thing  for  an  American 
to  walk  out  into  a  shipyard  under  a  great  ship  of  21,000  tons,  de- 
signed, built,  to  be  managed,  manned,  officered,  by  Japanese,  a  ship 
with  triple  screws,  a  passenger  vessel  equipped  wifli  every  modem 
convenience.  Only  a  lew  days  later  I  had  the  pleasure  of  traveling 
on  her  sister  vessel  to  Manila.  It  makes  one  ponder,  in  view  of  the 
collapse  of  American -shipping,  to  see  such  a  vessel  as  that  built  in  this 
Japanese  yard,  owned  by  Japanese  owners,  and  officered  by  Japanese 
officers^  and  built  of  the  steel  made  at  the  Imperial  Steel  Works. 
One  realizes  that  Japan  in  that  important  industry  has  become  or  is 
becoming  independent.  Not  that  the  steel  works  ever  have  paid  a 
profit;  indeed,  they  have  not.  But  they  are  run  by  the  Gk)vemment, 
with  the  Government  as  their  largest  customer ;  and  they  are  at  least 
sufficient  to  make  the  Japanese  free,  so  far  as  her  iron  and  steel 
supply  is  concerned,  from  the  need  of  consulting  other  nations.  In 
the  maldng  of  machines,  the  building  of  ships,  and  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  as  I  have  said,  we  find  in  Japan  in  full  operation — and  in 
many  cases  in  successful  operation — all  that  we  have  here  at  home  in 
scientific  manufacture.  Nor  must  we  regard  the  men  who  control 
these  interests  as  men  whom  we  can  teach  very  much.  Mr.  Matsu- 
kata,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Kawasaki  Dock  Yards,  is  a  graduate  of 
Tale  University.  Another  gentleman,  the  head  of  a  large  cement 
works,  is  a  graduate  not  only  of  Yale  but  also  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  One  of  the  heads  of  these  large  factories 
was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club.  You  often  run  across  men  with 
American  education,  to  which  has  been  added  European  training 
and  European  brains,  a  combination  which  has  made  a  certain  se- 
lected number  of  these  Japanese  exceptionally  skilled  and  able  men. 

Bight  here  I  want  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  Japanese  com- 
mercial honesty.  There  is  not  anywhere  in  Europe  or  America  a 
group  of  men  higher  in  honor,  more  clear  in  thought,  more  delightful 
to  meet,  more  able  in  their  work,  than  the  set  of  Japanese  gentle- 
men who  are  operating  these  great  industries.  We  must  forget  all 
that  we  have  heard  coming  from  such  centers  as  Yokohama  as  to 
tales  of  commercial  dishonor.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  in  some  re- 
spects Japanese  commerce  has  not  reached  the  heights  of  our  high- 
est ideals,  but  at  its  best  it  is  as  good  as  ours,  and  the  best  brains  and 
thought  of  the  nation  are  determined  that  it  shall  be  always  at  its 
best  Very  briefly,  then,  Japan  presents  the  spectacle  of  the  old 
and  the  new  in  industry,  progressing  side  by  side. 

Now,  as  to  the  bases  on  which  her  industry  rests.  Japan  lacks 
large,  iree  capital.  She  is  as  yet  a  comparatively  poor  people,  as 
counted  among  the  great  nations — poor  I  mean  in  the  sense  of  accu- 
mulated cash  resources.  Her  capital  is  equally  small.  Her  indus- 
tries are  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  abundant  capital  for  their  ex- 
pansion. That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  facts  about  Japan  which  is 
basic  to  all  thought  of  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  Empire.   The 
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national  debt  of  Japan  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  while  her  population  is  but  half.  The  national  debt  is  largely 
held  abroad.  The  strain  upon  the  finances  of  the  Empire  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  public  works  is  very  great.  Many  of  these  im- 
portant public  works  are  being  deferred  now  for  lack  of  the  ready 
means  to  carry  them  on.  Only  for  a  moment  will  I  touch  on  a  few 
figures.  The  taxes  of  Japan  have  grown  enormously  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  debt,  which  was  in  1871  about  $2,500,000  is  now  about 
$1,100,000,000.  The  taxation  has  grown  in  like  proportion,  from  a 
total  of  about  $36,000,000  in  1894  to  a  total  of  $160,000,000  per  an- 
num in  1909.  Japan  is  not  a  rich  coimtry  in  cash,  and  nobodv  knows 
it  better  than  the  men  who  govern  Japan.  When  I  was  tnere  the 
question  of  the  development  of  the  rauway  system  was  being  con- 
sidered with  great  care.  It  is  urgently  need^  The  roads  are  all 
narrow  gauge,  and  at  times  the  industries  suffer  for  railroad  facil- 
ities, but  the  improvement  even  at  Japanese  wages  would  cost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  The  question  has  been  postponed,  with 
other  improvements,  because  Japanese  funds  are  not  sufficient  now 
to  carry  on  those  very  large  works. 

Yet  I  do  not  want  you  to  get  the  impression  that  Japan  is  in  any 
sense  insolvent  It  is  not.  Her  statesmen  are  guiding  her  with  rare 
self-sacrifice  and  with  uncommon  wisdom,  and  her  treasury  shows  a 
surplus  every  year.  It  is  simply  that  her  growth  has  been  so  rapid 
and  her  outreach  so  large  that  die  lacks,  as  other  nations  do,  the 
ready  cash  with  which  to  do  the  work  as  fast  as  she  would  like  to 
do  it  ^ 

Japan  rejoices,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  wealth  of  labor  of  a  re- 
markable character.  I  suppose  there  is  no  more  thrifty,  able,  capable 
worker  than  the  average  Japanese.  He  is  accustomed  to  living  to 
his  satisfaction  on  the  most  limited  scale.  He  is  of  good  mental  and 
physical  capacity,  and  capable  of  becoming  a  very  ^eat  factor  in 
jndustry.  One  of  the  fundamental  facts  in  Japan  is  her  splendid 
supply  of  abundant  physical  labor.  Let  us  think  a  moment  what  our 
condition  would  be  if  we  could  only  cultivate  about  one-fifth  of  our 
territory.  That  is  the  case  in  Japan.  A  fraction  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  land  of  the  Empire,  speaking  now  of  Japan  itself,  is 
arable.  The  other  four-fifths  is  mountainous  or  of  such  a  character 
that  it  can  not  readily  be  cultivated.  The  holdings  of  the  farmers 
are  very  small.  They  average  about  four  of  our  acres,  taking  the 
whole  Empire  together.  And  the  result  is  that  the  population  presses 
very  closely  upon  the  means  of  supplying  food.  Hence  the  Japan- 
ese exports  his  population ;  hence  he  has  l^ome  a  colonizing  people ; 
hence  he  goes  wnither  he  can  to  improve  his  circumstances. 

The  fact  of  the  abundance  of  labor  and  of  the  pressure  upon  the 
means  of  living  have  combined  to  keep  wa^es  in  Japan  very  low. 
Here  we  touch  upon  the  third  vital  factor  m  Japanese  industry — 
first,  that  the  wages  are  low  as  compared  with  ours,  and  second,  tnat 
they  are  rising  very  rapidly.  For  example,  the  wages  of  a  mill 
weaver  in  the  year  1907  were  0.42  of  a  yen.  A  yen  being  50  cents, 
that  was  something  less  than  25  cents  oi  our  money  to-day.  But  a 
weaver's  wage  has  risen  since  1905  from  0.18  to  0.42,  or  more  than 
double.  That  of  the  shoemaker  rose  from  0.41  in  1905  to  0.58  in 
1907.  And  in  every  other  Japanese  industry,  without  going  into  too 
much  detail,  one  finds  the  same  advance  in  wages.    So  we  have  for 
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our  other  element  upon  which  to  base  our  Japanese  industry  Tery 
cheap  labor,  but  labor  which  is  rapidly  advancing  in  price.  You  can 
not  assume  in  discussing  Japanese  industry  that  the  wage  there  is 
fixed,  even  for  a  short  time  to  come. 

But,  cm  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  mechanic  is  not  trained  yet 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the  arts  of  handlinj?  machinery.  He  has  had 
no  chance.  There  are  some  in  the  great  factories,  but  not  enough. 
This  Japanese  Yearbook,  which  I 'have  before  me,  frankly  says  that 
it  takes  three  Japanese  mechanics  to  do  the  work  of  one  European  or 
American  mechanic.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  training.  The 
president  of  the  big  cotton  mill  that  I  have  menticmed  wrote  to  me 
that  in  ventilating  his  mill  I  must  figure  on  three  to  four  times  as 
many  operatives  So  do  the  work  as  was  the  case  in  our  New  Eng- 
land mills. 

As  regards  the  materials  of  industry,  the  Empire  extends  over  so 
great  a  latitude  that  the  material  products  range  from  the  subarctic 
to  the  subtropical  of  Formosa,  and  from  the  sea  products  of  the  ocean 
to  the  continental  supplies  of  Korea.  Formosa,  I  suppose,  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  countries  of  its  size  in  the  world.     The  sea 

Eroducts  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  in  Japan.  She  draws  lumber 
rom  Formosa  and  northern  Korea;  cotton  from  Korea  and  lumber- 
also  from  Karafuto.  The  Empire  is  rich,  of  course,  in  silk.  A  little 
more  than  one-quarter  of  all  the  world's  silk  comes  from  Japan,  and 
about  60  per  cent  of  all  we  use  in  America  is  derived  from  there. 
She  has  no  cotton  on  her  own  soil  save  that  which  is  about  to  come 
rather  than  has  come  from  Korea.  She  draws  some  of  it  from  India, 
more  from  China,  and  most  from  the  United  States,  but  she  is  no 
worse  off  in  that  respect  than  England,  the  largest  of  all  cotton 
manufacturers,  who  draws  her  supplies  wholly  from  abroad. 

Japan  is  blessed  with  ample  materials  for  power.  She  has  abun- 
dant coal  and  a  very  widespread  and  abundant  supply  of  water 
power  from  the  numerous  streams  coming  from  the  mountain  ranges. 
Consequently,  Japan  offers  a  great  field  for  the  development  of  elec- 
tric light  and  power,  which  is  being  very  rapidly  taken  up.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  gentleman  who  operates  tne  largest 
coal  mines  in  Japan,  and  from  them  now  they  are  making  coke,  gas, 
coal  tar,  ammonia,  and  other  products. 

To  these  resources  she  adds  a  market  in  China,  which  is  right 
at  her  door  and  of  its  kind  is  the  largest  of  the  world;  and  the 
presencre  of  that  market  just  across  the  way  is  the  reason  why  the 
cotton-spinning  industry  took  hold  first  in  Japan  and  has  progressed 
the  most.  She  has  already  made  her  presence  felt  in  our  cotton  mills 
in  eastern  New  England.  Some  of  the  Chinese  trade  we  used  to  have 
she  has  taken  away,  and  will  continue  undoubtedly  to  take  more,  be- 
cause she  possesses  a  peculiarly  intimate  knowledge  and  sympathy 
with  that  market  and  a  closeness  of  touch  with  it  that  no  other  nation 
can  possibly  have.  We  must  expect  for  a  time  at  least  to  lose  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  our  cotton  trade  in  China  to  Japan.  There  is,  as  I 
have  said,  this  great  opportunity  in  the  textile  field.  The  four  hun- 
dred or  so  millions  of  China  are  across  the  way  and  offer  a  mag- 
nificent market  that  Japanese  brains  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
and  Japanese  energv  intends  to  look  after. 

The  outlook  for  the  iron  and  steel  industries  is  not  very  bright  for 
Japan,  for  she  lacks  a  good  supply  of  iron.    But  as  Japan  is  a  col- 
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onizing  people,  and  as  her  people  spread  into  the  rich  country  of 
Formosa  and  Korea,  and  to  the  north,  there  is  certain  to  come  from 
the  increase  of  wealth  derived  from  their  labor  and  thrift  in  these 
relatively  uncrowded  countries  a  largely  increased  demand  for  the 
industries  of  Japan,  which  will  give  her  a  domestic  market  which 
she  has  heretofore  lacked ;  so  that  Japan  will  come  normally  to  find 
herself  somewhat  in  the  position  that  Grermany  occupies.  Consid- 
ering the  great  industrial  countries,  we  would  say  England  has  very 
largely  an  exporting  market.  There  are  not  people  enough  to  take 
nearly  all  of  the  output  of  her  factories.  Tne  United  States  has 
almost  entirely  a  domestic  market,  the  foreign  sales  of  merchandise 
being  only  one-twentieth  of  our  output.  Germany,  on  the  otter 
Iiand^  has  both  a  domestic  and  foreign  market,  and  into  that  happy 
position  Japan  is  evolving,  by  reason  of  her  development  of  Korea  and 
Formosa  and  of  Karafuto  at  the  north,  as  well  as  of  her  own  terri- 
tories— and  to  which  she  may  add  the  great  market  at  hand  in  China. 

Now,  if  in  Korea  and  in  Formosa  there  is  applied,  as  there  is  sure 
to  be  applied,  the  wonderful  system  of  intensive  cultivation  which 
exists  in  Japan,  there  can  not  fail  to  come  from,  those,  countries  a 
great  increase  in  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Empire,  and  also  in 
her  domestic  buying  power.  We  mav,  therefore,  look  for  a  growing 
demand  for  Japanese  industry  which  will  speedily  brin^  the  prices 
of  the  wages  up  and  the  prices  of  the  commodities  up  just  as  they 
have  progressed  in  the  past 

Side  by  side  with  these  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
great  porcelain  industry  in  Japan  and  her  other  handicraft  work 
will  continue  to  grow  and  to  expand  as  it  has  done  for  centuries. 
This  coimtry  itself  forms  one  of  the  largest — perhaps  the  largest — 
market  of  Japanese  porcelains,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
that  great  branch  of  her  industry,  in  which  she  is  so  far  advanced, 
will  continue  for  many  decades  to  come.  In  porcelain  and  other  arts 
Japan  holds  a  unique  place;  we  all  would  be  losers  were  those  in- 
dustries to  suffer. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think^  therefore,  that  the  outlook  of 
Japanese  industl'ies,  save  those  of  iron  and  steel  perhaps,  is  one  of 
exceptional  brightness.  If  so,  what  is  to  become  of  us?  What  is 
the  position  of  Japan  as  a  competitor?  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
expected  that  a  nation  as  capable  and  intelligent  as  the  Japanese 
will  fail  to  supply  the  largest  part  of  their  own  things  so  far  as  they 
have  the  material  sources  that  enable  them  to  do  so.  It  would  hie 
absurd  to  think  that  anything  else  would  be  the  case.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  either,  that  they  will  fail  to  supply  the  great  Chinese 
market  with  cotton  goods  and  with  everything  else  they  are  able  to 
take  to  a  market  which  they  understand  better  than  anybody  else 
and  which  is  just  across  the  road  from  their  own  mills.  We  must 
expect,  therefore,  for  the  present  to  lose  a  certain  amount  of  trade 
in  Japan  in  goods  that  we  have  been  selling  them  but  which  they 
now  make  or  will  come  to  make  themselves.  We  must  expect  also  to 
lose  a  certain  amount  of  our  Chinese  market  for  the  very  same  rea- 
son. But  the  very  prosperity  that  will  come  to  Japan,  as  Korea  and 
Formosa  and  the  other  lands  develop  under  her  keen  agricultural 
touch,  the  very  growth  of  these  industries  arising  from  her  Chinese 
market  and  her  own  growing,  will  increase  the  needs  of  Japan  for 
things  she  does  not  make  and  must  buy.    That  is  always  the  rule  as 
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nations  grow  in  industry.  Furthermore,  her  labor,  growing  in 
productiveness,  will  grow  in  wage,  for  the  wage  is  always  based — 
whether  the  employer  will  have  it  so  or  not — ultimately  on  what  the 
man  produces,  and  as  Japan  produces  more  her  laborers  will  earn 
more.  So  it  will  not  be  true  long  that  Japan  will  have  any  such  ad- 
vantage in  price  in  the  world's  markets  as  is  now  represented  by  the 
difference  in  wages  between  her  artisans  and  ours.  To-day  lor  a 
given  duty  they  employ  a  ^ood  many  more  people  than  we.  In 
some  of  her  industries,  too,  she  must  frankly  be  admitted  to  be  back- 
ward. Her  locomotives  cost  more  than  ours  do,  and  we  sell  them 
there  and  have  720  running  on  the  Japanese  railroads. 

Some  Japanese  are  very  backward  in  certain  ways.  It  is  a  very 
curious  sight  to  see  women  driving  piles  for  a  building,  which  goes 
on  all  the  time  in  Tokyo.  The  human  being  is  still  u^  as  a  draft 
horse,  but  the  time  is  not  so  very  far  distant  when  the  Japanese 
artisan  can  employ  his  time  better  than  by  pulling  a  jinriksiha 
through  tlie  streets  of  Tokyo.  That  will  evolve  out  of  existence  just 
exactly  as  the  coal-handlmg  woman  is  being  evolved  out  of  ex- 
istence. With  this  evolution  toward  a  higher  wage  comes  the  evolu- 
tion toward  a  larger  demand,  and  that  demand  will  not  be  confined 
in  Japan  to  the  things  that  Japan  produces  any  more  than  it  is  con- 
fined in  America,  or  in  England,  to  the  things  those  countries  pro- 
duce. So,  while  there  mayoe  painful  processes  of  readjustment,  in 
the  ultimate  result  what  is  good  for  Japanese  commerce  is  good  for 
American  commerce,  and  that  is  true  of  any  commerce  anywhere.  I 
have  small  patience  with  a  narrow  view  oi  commerce,  which  makes 
it  war  between  one  man  and  another.  Commerce,  if  it  be  a  true 
commerce,  is  a  thing  that  helps  buyer  and  seller,  and  whatever, 
therefore,  aids  the  buyer  of  Japan  to  buy,  aids  certainly  the  Ameri- 
cans to  sell.  So  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by  the  very  act  of 
her  taking  away  a  market  here  and  there,  she  becomes  better  able  to 
buy  other  things  that  we  desire  to  sell. 

The  industry  of  Japan  is  in  a  subnormal  condition.  The  handi- 
crafts are  highly  evolved  and  perfected.  The  factory  system  is  well 
developed  in  some  ways,  but  not  largely  developed  and  not  highly 
perfected.  There  does  not  yet  exist  the  great  mass  of  artisans  fiom 
whom  a  factory  manager  can  draw  a  large  supply  of  skilled  labor 
at  will.  It  has  to  be  made.  It  is  being  made  very  rapidly.  Her 
industries  are  not  in  the  condition  where  we  can  speak  of  them 
as  in  any  degree  fixed.  Neither  are  ours  in  this  country;  they 
change  from  year  to  year  with  startling  rapiditv.  Hers  are  far 
less  Med  than  ours.  They  have  to  develop  rapidly,  and  they  have 
developed  rapidly.  We  can  not  form  from  the  industries  of  Japan 
to-day  any  sound  judgment  as  to  what  those  industries  will  be  10 
vears  hence.  This  much  we  can  say — ^they  are  certain  to  expand, 
^eir  artisans  are  certain  to  grow  in  numbler  and  in  earning  power. 
Japan  is  bound  to  gain  rapidly  in  wealth.  Her  people  are  mdus- 
trious  and  thrifty— very  much  like  the  French  in  Dotn  of  those  re- 
spects; and  if  she  increases  in  wealth  and  in  the  growth  of  her  in- 
dustries she  will  become — we  must  expect  it>— one  of  the  great  and 
growing  factors  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  But  for  that  reason 
no  leflB  our  friend  and  no  less  valuable  a  customer  for  our  produce. 
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ed  Session.       f  \    No.  759. 


COST  OF  BUILDINGS,  WATER  SUPPLY,  ROADS,  ETC.,  AT 
CERTAIN  POSTS,  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


LETTER 

FBOM 

THE  SECRETAEY  OF  WAR, 

TRANSMUTING 

PX7B8UANT  TO  HOITSB  BBS.  NO.  808  STATEMENT  SHOWINQ  THE 
VABIOXTS  BTTILDINaS,  ETC.,  ALSO  THE  PBESENT  WATEB  SUPPLY 
AND  ITS  CONDITION  AT  THE  POSTS  MENTIONED  IN  SAID  BE  SO- 
LUTION FOB  ABANDONMENT. 


Mat  15,  1912.— Befened  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affaira  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


War  Depaktment, 
Washington,  May  IS,  1912, 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  House  Resolution  398,  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, second  session,  dated  February  8,  1912,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  the  accompanyii^  statements  prepared  in  the  office 
of  the  Quartermaster  General,  which  cover  in  detad  the  information 
called  for  by  the  resolution,  viz: 

A.  Statement  showing  cost  of  buildings,  water  supply,  roads,  etc. 

B.  Statement  showing  various  buildmgs,  etc.,  also  the  present 
water  supply  and  its  condition  at  the  posts  in  question. 

C.  Estmiate  of  the  amount  expected  to  be  secured  from  the  sale 
of  these  posts. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  Spbaksb,  the  House  of  Befbesentativss. 
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2  COST  OP  BUILDINGS,  ETC.,  AT  CERTAIN  POSTS. 

Statement  A. — Showing  cost  of  buildings,  water  supply,  roads,  etc.,  at  the  following 
Army  posts  recommended  for  early  abandonment. 


Posts. 

Costofland. 

CostofbuUd- 
ings. 

Cost  of  water 
systems. 

Cost  of  roads 
and  miscella- 
neous items. 

Total. 

Apache,  Fort,  Ariz 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 
$12,000.00 

60,000.00 

Nothing. 
Unknown. 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 

Unknown. 

10.687.00 
3,000.00 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 

Nothing. 

22,831.00 
Unknown. 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 
116,640.00 

Nothing. 
114,548.65 

$55,942.74 
330, 190. 74 
309,986.19 
52,163.05 
616,052.25 
192,093.12 
465,618.35 
347,342.38 
145,938.88 
842, 134. 54 
540,435.63 
887, 048. 60 
377,886.76 
308,576.74 
437,751.69 
568,703.04 
365,653.30 
533, 177. 64 
866.981.11 
788,810.69 
937,  703. 46 
462.046.97 
522,399.94 
830,919.66 
4,113,686.25 

$11,281.00 
63,221.13 
7,242.86 
20,971.00 
60,853.99 
27,485.50 
89, 122. 05 
44, 785. 48 
31,244.20 

172,464.02 
55,028.93 

160.092.62 
8, 670. 71 
5,845.00 
9,494.15 
14,500.00 
18, 696. 2() 

117,540.57 
57,066.20 
12,695.00 
63.867.00 
76,028.00 
34.192.00 
19,579.95 

523, 410. 47 

$0,415.33 
4,637.86 

115,875.12 
5,614.18 
18,948.06 

102. 735. 21 
63, 718. 27 
36.008.81 
46, 844. 40 

204,306.84 
36,095.80 

175,646.71 
41,990.38 
23.215.76 
95, 108. 78 
18,812.65 
94,416.63 

155,793.30 
64.529.30 

137,141.61 
73.700.82 
55,839.11 
49,682.59 
70,039.50 

319,424.68 

$73,639.07 
398,040.73 
445,104.17 
138,748.23 
694.854.30 
322,313.83 
618,459.27 
428,136.67 
224  028  48 

Boise  Barracks,  Idaho 

Brady,  Fort,  Mich 

Clark,  Fort,  Tex 

George  Wrieht,  Fort,  Wash 

Jay,  Fort,  N.Y 

Lincoln,  Fort,  N .  Dak 

Logan  H .  Roots,  Fort,  Ark 

Mcintosh,  Fort,  Tex 

Mackenzie,  Fort,  \V  yo 

1  218  066  00 

Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y 

642,247.36 
1,225,787.93 
428,547.85 
337,637.50 
542,354.63 
602  015  60 

Meade,  Fort,  S.  Dak 

NiaoBra,  Fort,  N.  Y 

Ontario,  Fort,  N.  Y 

Wayne.  Fort,  Mich 

Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz 

Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  Fort,  Mont. 
Yellowstone,  Fort,  W  yo 

478,766.19 
806,511.51 

1,011,375.61 
938,647.30 

1,075,271.28 
593,914.08 
722,914.53 
920,539.11 

5,071,070.05 

Ethan  Allen,  Fort,  Vt 

Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.Y 

Robinson,  Fort,  Nebr 

Missoula.  Fort,  Mont 

Logan,  Fort,  Colo 

Douglas,  Fort,  Utah 

D.A.RusseU,  Fort,  Wyo 

Total 

339,707.65 

15,900,193,72 

1,705.379.29 

2,016,601.70 

19,961,882.36 

Posts. 


Amount  ex- 
pended for 
construction 
for  past  five 
years. 


Amount 

exi>ended 

for  care  and 

upkeep 

during 

fiscal  year 

1911. 


Capacity  of  post. 


Apache,  Fort,  Ariz 

Boise  Barracks,  Idaho 

Brady,  Fort,  Mich 

Clark,  Fort,  Tex 

George  Wright.  Fort,  Wash 

Jay,  Fort,  N.Y 

Lincohi,  Fort,  N.  Dak 

Logan  H.  Roots,  Fort,  Ark 

Mcintosh,  Fort,  Tex 

Mackenzie,  Fort,  W  yo , 

Madison  Barracks,  N.Y 

Meade  Fort,  S.  Dak 

Niagara,  Fort.  N.Y 

Ontario,  Fort,  N.  Y 

Wayne,  Fort,  Mich , 

Wmppje  Barracks,  Ariz 

Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  Fort,  Mont 

Yellowstone,  Fort,  Wyo 

Ethan  Allen,  Fort,  Vt 

Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.Y 

Robinson,  Fort,  Nebr 

Missoula.  Fort,  Mont 

Logan,  Fort,  Colo 

Douglas,  Fort,  Utah 

D.  A.  Russell,  Fort,  Wyo 


$200.00 

317,829.53 

11,754.00 

845.95 

53,944.50 

28, 283. 39 

52,106.50 

9, 756. 75 

8,077.50 

117.039.00 

65,445.84 

383, 503. 51 

230,789.85 

5.939.92 

52,086.00 

91,857.34 

49,212.80 

379, 290. 35 

209,895.17 

128,821.16 
503,379.17 
392, 990. 40 
169, 984. 21 


469,630.32 
3,097,117.24 


$4,372.06 

7,466.26 

11,353.58 
3, 702. 50 
3,011.79 

10,003.17 
2,952.30 
4,665.30 
5, 710. 68 
5,517.33 
6,640.66 
9, 128. 18 
7,188.24 
3, 008. 07 
8.929.92 

ll,tKi3.77 
3,557.52 
4,105.57 

12,273.68 

12.253.61 
15,568.00 
5,557.09 
21,440.92 


17.271.98 
23. 432. 18 


Barracks  for  5  troops  of  Cavalry  and  stables 
for  animals  of  4  troops. 

4  troops  of  Cavah-y. 

4  companies  of  Infantry. 

Headquarters  and  10  troops  of  Cavalry. 

8  companies  of  Infantry. 

Headquarters  and  4  companies  of  Infantry. 

4  companies  of  Infantry. 

4  companies  of  Infantry. 

Headquarters  and  4  companies  of  Infantry. 

Headquarters  and  8  companies  of  Infantry. 

Headquarters  and  8  companies  of  Infantry. 

Headquarters  and  8  troops  of  Cavalry. 

8  Companies  of  Infantry. 

4  companies  of  Infantry. 

Headquarters  and  8  companies  of  Infantry 

4  companies  of  Infantry. 

Headquarters  and  4  companies  of  Infantry. 

4  troops  of  Cavahry. 

1  regiment  of  Cavalry  and  2  batteries  of 
Field  ArtiUery. 

1  regiment  of  Infantry. 

Headquarters  and  8  troops  of  Cavalry. 

1  battalion  of  Infantry. 

General  rocruit  depot.  Accommodations 
for  37  oihcers  ana  10  company  barracks 
with  capacity  for  744  men. 

1  regiment  of  Infantry. 

1  regiment  Field  Artillery.  1  regiment  In- 
fantry, 1  regiment  Cavauy,  1  company 
Signal  Corps.  1  company  Hospital  CJorps, 
1  company  Engineers. 


Total 6,829,686.40     221,370.36 
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COST  OF  BUILDINQS,  ETC.,  AT  CEBTAIK  POSTS. 


Statkmbnt  B. — Showing  the  various  buildinga,  etc.,  also  the  present  water  supply  and iU 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  398  for  abandonment. 

APACHE,  FORT,  ARIZ. 


Na.  of 

buUd- 


De<jpiaci^i  of  baUdtog. 


Materj*!  at  which 


FrciHmlcoD- 

shown  by 
last  aimusl 
aaUiuatfl, 


Sln^  officers  quartan. . 

do 

Doable  oflBcers*  qoarten . 
Single  officer's  quarters . . 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Doable  offloen'  quarters. 
Single  officer's  quarters. . 
do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Doable  officers'  quarters 

Barrack  for  1  company  (66  men) 

do 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

Cavalry  stable  for  76  animals 

do 

....do 

...do... 

QuartertDa-iW!!  *  oorral  for  100  animals.. 

Tiist  IioeplLal. .., , 

Ilcwpltal  ^rt^wariis'  quarters , 

Uorgue . .  ^ , , 

AdmirilstnitiOD  building 

Ctiapei  and  sehool , 

Amusemeac  ball 

library  tad  retvling  room 

Saddlers'  jbop  id  4  squad  room 

QiiiartciniLijL«'r'  1  v^arehouse , 

T™p  blncJraoiJth  and  paint  shop , 

Post  Dakery . . , . , 

Post  btoclismlth  shop , 

WheetwTlghl  shop 

Ha£»iliw 

Hiy  atorehotiiie . , 

Granarj' 

,..  ..do.,...._.., 

O  J 4rt*?rnuvs I r  r'  ■  storehouse  and  office. . 

(   '  nTuix^ir.    i^tiouse  and  office , 

Sawmill  and  pump 

Ordnance  storehouse 

Guardhouse 

Noncommissioned  officers'  quarters. . . 
do 


....do 

....do 

Officen*  mess  building 

Married  men's  quarters 

.....do ;. 

Noncommissoned  officers'  quarters. 

Engineers'  quarters 

Phimbers'  house 

Blacksmiths'  quarters 

Wheetwrlf^ts'  quarters 


Saddlen'  quarters. 

Teamsten^  quarters 

Ice  plant  (2.000  pounds  daily) . 

Wagon  shed 

Intcfxveters'  quarters 


1888 
1888 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1888 
1884 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1888 
1880 
1880 
1891 
1880 
1RS5 
1S85 
1891 
1905 
m)5 
1905 
1905 
1885 
1882 
1SH8 
1885 
1885 
1S98 
1885 
1S8() 
18S5 
1891 
1900 
18HS 
1882 
1883 
I88(i 
1897 
1905 
1905 
1.SK9 
18X9 
1S87 
1S90 
1891 
1S90 
18S5 
1890 
1890 
1S83 
18S5 
18S3 
1S95 

Unknown. 
1903 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
1908 
1908 


Frame. 
....do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Stone.. 
....do. 
....do. 
Frame. 
....do. 

I/Og.... 

Adobe. 

....do. 

Frame. 

....do. 

Adobe. 

Frame. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....(Jo. 

....do. 

A'loh.*. 

....do. 

Frame. 

Adobe. 

Frame. 

Stone.. 

Frame. 

Stone.. 

Fmme. 

....do. 

....do. 

Stone.. 

Frame. 

CorruRated  iron . . . 

....do 

Adobe 

...do 

I  Frame 

,  romigated  iron 
I  Stone 

Frame 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Fair. 

Do. 
Poor. 
Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 
Very  poor. 
Good. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Very  poor. 
Fair. 
Poor. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Poor. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

VOOT. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 
Fab-. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 


Totil  mmber  of  bafldinn  at  post  e 


Wkter  nrnpi^.— Sooice  of  supply,  well,  river,  and  mountain  stream.    River  water  used  only  in  ( 
lira.    Poft  has  1  cement  reservoir,  with  10,000  gallons  capacity,  elevated  I 


OsMUttoDof  ^^itaoi,  good. 


1 135  feet  above  pump.' 
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4  COST  OF  BUILDINGS,   ETC.,  AT  OBETAIN   POSTS. 

Statement  B. — Showing  the  various  bwUdingi,  ntc.j  aUo  the  present  water  supply  and  Us 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  S98Jor  abandonment — Contd. 

B0I8£  BARRACKS,  IDAHO. 


Post 
No.  of 
band- 
ing. 


DesignatLon  of  boUding. 


When  con- 
stnicted. 


Material  of  which 
constracted. 


Present  con- 
dition as 
shown  by 
lastannnal 
estimate. 


Single  oflacers'  quarters 

Double  oflicers'  quarters 

Single  oflBcers'  miarters 

Commanding  omcers'  quarters 

Quartermaster's  uffioe  and  storehouse 

Commissary  office  and  storehouse 

Exchange  and  library 

Post  bakery 

Blacksmith  shop 

Carpenter  shop 

Barrack  building  for  70  men 

Administration  DuildinR 

Barrack  building  for  70  men 

Guardhouse 

Magazine  and  ordnance  storehouse 

Granary 

Quartermaster's  stables 

Cavalry  stable  for  68  animals 

llay  shed 

Noncommissioned  officers'  quarters 

Double  officers'  quarters 

do 

Married  men's  quarters 

Haspital  stewards'  quarters 

Barracks  for  2  troops  cavalry 

Guardhouse 

Post  exchange 

Covered  reser\oir  (500.000  gallons) 

Covered  reservoir  (45,000  gallons) 

Coal  shed  (.500  tons) 

Hospital  buikli ng 

Cavalry  stable 

Cavalry  stable  (78  horses) ' 

Cavalry  guardhouse 

Sawmill 

Oil  house 

Temporary  nivalry  stalile 

Cavalry  guardhoiL<e 

Hospital  stew'ards'  quarters 

Temporary  saddler's  shop 

Bakery  building 

Field  officers'  quarters 

One  four-set  olTicers'  quarters 

One  four-set  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters 

Cavalrv  stable 

2  stable  guard  buildings 

Storehouse  for  grain 


1863 
1863 
1863 
1881 
1863 
1863 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
1900 

Unknown. 
1S63 
1S88 
1863 

Unknown. 

ista 

1900 
186.T 
1892 
1898 
1887 
1908 
1908 
1803 
1890 
190S 
1908 
190tJ 

Unknown. 

Uukuowii. 
19<I0 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1892 
1888 
1902 
1906 
1906 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 


Stone 

do 

Brick  and  stone.. 

Brick 

Stone 

Frame 

Wood 

do 

do 

do 

Stone  and  wood.. 

Brick 

Stone  and  frame. 

Stone 

Stone  and  frame. 

Corrugated  iron . . 

Frame 

do 

Corrugated  iron.. 

Frame 

Brick 

do 

I'Og 

Frame 

Brick 

do 

do 

Brick  and  cement 

Brick 

Frame 

Brick 

do 

do 

Frame 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Brick 

Frame 

Brick 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 


Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 

Da 
Fair. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Poor. 
Good. 
Poor. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Excellent. 

Do. 
Poor. 
Fair. 
Excellent 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Excellent. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 
Fab-. 

Do. 
Excellent. 
Good. 
Excellent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total  number  of  buildings  at  post,  47. 

Water  9upp2y.— Water  for  this  post  is  derived  from  springs  in  th*  mountains  5  to  8  miles  from  post,  gravity. 
Condition  of  system  "good." 
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COST  OF  BUILDINGS,  ETC.,  AT  CEBTAIN  POSTS. 


Staismxot  B. — Showing  the  varioui  buildmgt,  etc.y  also  the  present  water  ntpply  and  its 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  liesokUion  S98jor  abandonment — Contd. 

BRADY,  FORT,  MICH. 


Post 
No.  of 
build. 

ing. 


Dflrignatioo  of  building. 


Whoncon- 
stnicted. 


Material  of  which 
ooDstracted. 


Present  con- 
dition as 
shown  by 
last  annual 
estimate. 


Single oflQoers'  quarters... 

do 

Double  officers'  quarters. 
Single  officers'  quarters... 
Double  officers'  quarters . 

do 

do 


.do.. 


Single  officers'  quarters 

Double  officers'  quarters 

Guardhouse 

Barracks  for  2  companies  (174  men) , 

Storehouse  (ordnance) 

Quartermaster  and  commissary  storehouse . 

Fuel  house , 

Plumber  and  carpenter  shops 

^lartermaster  stable  ibr  18  animals 

Horoital , 

DouDle  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters. . 

Hospital  steward's  quarters 

Double  noncommisaoned  officers'  quarters. , 

Barracks  for  2  companies  (174  men) 

Magaiine , 

Scale  house , 

Oil  house , 

Wagon  shed  for  12  wagons 

WMer-meter  house , 

Woodshed 

Icehouse , 

Forage  storehouse 

Crematory  and  shed 

Gymnasium  and  exchange 

Bakery , 

Fire  station 

Administration  building 


1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1897 
1893 
1897 
1906 
1903 
1897 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1897 
1903 
1892 
1892 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1896 
1894 
1897 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1906 


Brick 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Brick  and  fhune... 

Brick 

Brick  and  frame... 

Brick 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Frame 

Brick 

....do 

....do 

Brick  and  shingles. 

do 

Brick 

....do 

....do 

Frame 

Corrugated  iron... 

Frame 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Brick 

Steel  sidhig 

Brick 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Bad. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bad. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total  number  of  buildings  at  post,  35. 

Water  suppbr.— Water  purchased  from  the  board  of  public  works,  Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  at  10  cents  per  1,000 
Utioii  of  system  food. 
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6  C06T  OF  BXTILDINGfiy  BTO.,  AT  OEBTAIN  POSTS. 

Statbxbmt  6. — Showing  the  various  building$,  etc.,  cUso  the  wtsent  waUr  suppht  and  it» 
condition  at  the  po$ts  mentioned  in  Houee  ReeolutUm  S98jor  ahandonmeiU-^CkaM. 

FORT  CLABK,  TBX. 


Post 
No.  of 
boild. 

tag. 

Dedcnation  of  building. 

Dateofco»i 
stmctlon. 

Material  of  which 
oonstmcted. 

Present  con- 
dition of 
btdlding. 

1 

Bachekv  officers'  quarters  (8  offiows).. .......... 

1884-86 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
1869 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
1888 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
1892 

Unknown. 
1885 

Unknown. 
1875 
18?i 

Unknown. 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1893 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
1896 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 

1902 
Unknown. 

1903 

Stone... 

Poor. 

2,3 

Doabto officers'  quarters..^ ' 

Log 

Do. 

4 

Stagle  officers' quarters 

.!^do....;:::::::: 

Do. 

6 

Post  headquarters  building 

stone 

Do. 

6,7 

Double  oflfcers'  q\iartmrs  *  T. . 

do  .... 

Do. 

8,9 

do .'. 

do 

Do. 

10,11 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

12,13 

do 

Do. 

14  16 

do 

do 

Do. 

16,17 
18.19 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

20 

flingiA €^ff\ppfr^  qiiarters. ..... . . 

Adobe 

Do. 

21,22 

noiihie  offlo^rs''qnart4Mif .... 

stone 

Do. 

23,24 

do 

do 

Do. 

26,26 

do 

do 

Do. 

27,28 

do 

do 

Do. 

29 

Stagle  officers' quarters 

do 

Do. 

30 

Cavalry  barrack  for  100  men. 

.    .do 

Do. 

31 

do , 

do 

do 

Do. 

32 

do 

Do. 

33 

do 

do  . 

Do. 

34 

do 

do 

Do. 

35 

do 

do. 

Do. 

36 

do 

do 

Do. 

37 

do 

do 

Do. 

38 

do 

..  .do 

Do. 

39 

do 

do 

Do. 

40 

f'ft'^lry  band  barrack. 

..  ..do 

Do. 

41 

Library 

do 

Do. 

42 

TiftkWT  building 

.     .do 

Do. 

43 

Uop^n:    ^^ 

do 

Do. 

44 

Oillionse 

do .• 

Do. 

46 

FMUge  house 

do 

Do. 

46 

Post  guardhouse 

.do 

Do. 

47 

do 

Do. 

48 

Sawmill  ..r 

.do 

Do. 

49 

do 

Do. 

50 

fieat  house  and  (X)nunissary 

.do 

Do. 

61-M 

Cavalry  stables  for  666  horses 

..  ..do 

Do. 

60 

Post  hospital 

.do 

Do. 

61-63 

N^oncominlffsioned  offloer^'  quartns. . . 

.  ..do 

Do. 

64, 6>^ 

do 

Frame .... 

Do. 

6G 

Post  bathhouse 

do 

DO. 

67-72 

r'ompany  privies ....  ^ ... . 

do 

Do. 

73 

Workshops 

stone 

Do. 

74 

Quartermaster's  storehouse 

do 

do 

Do. 

76 

Ilospital  stewards' quarters 

Do. 

76 

do 

.do 

Do. 

77 

Vegetable  storehouie 

FrH»n« .... 

Do. 

78 

Troop  storeb  ouse 

.do 

Do. 

79 

<fo 

do 

Do. 

80,81 

do 

.    do 

Do. 

*"•« 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

Do. 
Do. 

86 

do 

do 

Do. 

86 

Bandstand 

.do 

Do. 

87,88 

Old  water  tanks 

do 

Do. 

89 

Qunsbed 

.    .do 

Do. 

92 

...  .do 

Do. 

03 

HosCKsart  shed '. 

.      .do 

Do. 

04 

New  water  tank  (60,000  gallons) 

Steel 

Good. 

Total  number  of  bulldtags  at  post,  66. 

WtUtr  »«pp<y.— Water  ii  obtained  Ihnn  Las  Moras  Spring  on  Ctownmfliit  reservation.   Condltl<m  of 
system,  "good.'! 
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Statement  B. — Showing  the  various  lmilding$,  eU,,  also  the  present  water  suppUf  and  its 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  S98jor  abandonmenl-^ntd. 

FORT  GBOROB  WRIGHT,  WASH. 


Poet 
No.  of 
bund- 
ing. 

Designation  of  boflding. 

When  con- 
structed. 

Material  of  which 
constructed. 

Preeent  con- 
dition as 
shown  by 

last  annual 
estimate. 

2 

Rin^Ui  offloen'  qnartent,  x 

1906 
1904 
1906 
1904 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1906 
1899 
1906 
1896 
1898 
1906 
1809 
1906 
1903 
1898 
1905 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1898 
1896 
1896 
1806 
1896 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1903 
1903 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1910 

Brick 

Good. 

3 

jdo .*. 

.do 

Do 

8 

Doable  offloen'  qoarten 

do 

Do 

9 

do 7. 

do 

Do 

n 

do 

.  ..do 

Do 

18 

do 

do . 

do 

Do. 

15 

do 

Do. 

16 

do 

do 

Do. 

17 

do 

do 

Do. 

ao 

Adminkrtn^iafi  hl^l'l*T>g 

do 

Do. 

21 

do 

Do. 

23 

Qnardhotuw.         ...     " 

.  ..do 

Do. 

24 

TtfimcVff  for  2  companieff  (172  mfm) t  . . .  - 

do 

Do. 

26 

do ". 1 '. 

do 

Do. 

26 

do ;.. 

do 

Do. 

27 

Barracks  ftnr  2  companies  (200  men) 

do 

Do. 

80 

Hospitid  steward's  qnartors 

do 

Do. 

81 

p^^f^^xc^angft  and  gymnaiTiinn 

do 

Do. 

82 

Hospital...." -7. 

.  ..do 

Do. 

37 

do 

do 

Do. 

88 

...do 

Do. 

39 

Qnartermaster's  stable  for  86  animals 

Coal  shed 

do 

Do. 

40 

Prame 

Do. 

41 

Bakehouse 

Brick 

Do. 

42 

Subsistence  storehouse 

do 

Do. 

48 

Woricshope 

do 

Do. 

44 

Powdw  ihagaxine 

..      do 

Do. 

46 

Scale  houseT 

Frame 

Corrugated  iron... 
do 

Do. 

46 

Oilhouse  

Do. 

47 

Wagon  shed 

Do. 

48 

OniirtAnnaster  storehouse    

Brick : 

Do. 

49 

()rdnance  storehouse 

do 

Do 

60 

Team^rters'  ouart.prs  f fi men^ 

Fraipe 

Fair. 

61 

Target  and  tool  house 

do 

CkMTUgatedlron... 
Brick 

Good. 

62 

Wagon  shed 

Do. 

68 

Fire  station - 

Do. 

64 

Tran.*ffonner  house .' 

do 

Do. 

56 

Ptunp house      .  .    .......... t................ 

do 

Do. 

66 

Cow  Darn  and  chk^en  house 

Frame 

Do. 

67 

Target  and  tool  house 

do 

Do. 

Total  number  of  buildings  at  post,  40. 

Water  n»pp/y.— Water  furnished  by  city  of  Spokane  for  SI  per  annum  for  125,000  gallons  per  diem  and  10 
cents  per  1 ,000  gallons  for  water  used  in  excess  of  that  amount .  Source  of  supply,  well  sunk  100  feet  fhnn 
edge  of  Spokane  River  about  4  milee  above  post.   Condition  of  system  good. 
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Statement  B.—Shovnng  the  various  buildingSy  etc.,  also  the  present  water  supp^andits 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  S98Jor  abandonmentr-Contd. 


FORT  JAY.  N 

.Y. 

Post 
No.  of 
build- 

inc. 

Dedpnation  of  building. 

Date  o' con- 
struction. 

Material  of  which 
constructed. 

Prespnt  con- 
dition of 
bonding. 

61 

52 

BaiTa<k  fori  company  of  infantry 

r|0                                    .             

Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 

1887 
1880 
1904 
Unknown. 
1891 
18ft3 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1897 
18V»8 
1898 
1898 
1904 
190.-, 
1907 
1908 
1910 
1911 

Brick 

Poor. 

do 

Do. 

53 

(\0                                                     

do 

Do. 

54 

<lo                            

do 

Stone 

Do. 

55 

Cast!*'  W  illiam                                           

Fair. 

56 

57 

58 

Double  noncommissioned  ofTicors'  quarters  and 
rapss. 

Sinirlo  nonoonimiss joned  officers'  quarters 

Post  hosDitai                     .     •     

Frame... 

Poor. 

do 

do 

Do. 
Good. 

59 
GO 

Cp'malory 

Powdor  macazino     .                                          .   . 

Galvanized  iron... 
Stone 

Do. 

Fair 

61 

Hospital  st^' ward's  quarters 

Frame 

Do. 

63 

Double  oflio'rs'  quarU-rs 

Briik 

Excellent. 

64 

.flO 

do 

Good. 

65 

flO        ..                                                      

.do 

Do. 

GG 

.do 

do 

Do. 

67 

Bak  ry 

Hospital  pavilion 

.     .do 

Do. 

68 

Frame 

Poor. 

69 
70 
71 

(jo     .        .            

do 

Do. 

M.'«=.hall 

Doubl''  ofnot^rs'  quarters 

do 

Brick 

Fair. 
Good. 

72 

Sinph'  ofTiti-rs'  quart^TS 

do 

Do. 

73 

Bariv'lor  ntririTs'  quart-tTS  (0  ofTiccrs) 

do 

Do. 

74 

Post ''XchantTi  and  gvnmasiujn    ..        

Frame 

Do. 

Sh«'<l  for  tnioki....          

do 

Do. 

Oil  houso                                                

Concrete 

Do. 

Total  numU'r  of  builflincs  at  post.  2S'. 

Water  supply:  w  ater  is  purchasi^d  from  Brooklyn  water  supply,  source  of  which  is  Ridgwood,  Long 
Island,  at  lh<-  fate  of  10  cvnts  p<  r  100  cubic  feet. 
Connition  of  wat^r  5>stem,  ''good." 

FORT   LINCOLN,  NEBR. 


Maleriil  of  which 
const  meted. 


Present  con- 
dition as 
shown  by 

last  annual 
estimite. 


1 

2 
3 
4 

9  '' 
.30 
31 ,  32 
X\ 
3,'", 
3»i 

;is  , 

39 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
4S 

50  , 

51  , 

53  , 

54  I 

55  ' 
Gl  I 
02 
G3 
64 
65 
6G 
67  t 
OS  ' 
G9 


Double  oflicorN'  (j?i;iriers. 

Siii^ilo  oHicers'  (^iiariers... 

Double  oUitcr^'  (|iiarU'rs. 

do 

do 


.<io 


Ftarnicks  for  1  ronipanv  (114  men) 

Harrarks  for  'J  com  panic?  (2r;o  men) 

Harracks  for  1  fompaiiy  (114  men) 

A<  I  ministration  building 

(iiiardhouse 

lio>i>ilal  ste-.vard's  (piarters 

Post  hospital , 

Double  non(omraisi.ioned  stall  ollicers'  quarters, 

do 

Workshop , 

Post  bakery , 

Quartermaster's  stable  and  wa^on  room 

Wuk'on  shed , 

Coal  shed 

Quartermaster   and     commissary    ofTiee^    and 

storehouse. 
Const ruetinR   quartermaster's   oflice   and    coal 

house. 

Pump  house 

Eiifrineer's  quarters 

Post  exchange 

Purification  plant 

Fire-apparatus  buildiup : 

Shootinj;  pallery 

Tem  porary  coal  shed 

Ice  house.' 

Hoot  house 

Civilian  employees'  (piarters  (9  men) 

(Jymniksiiun  and  bo'.s  linu*  alley 


1904  j  Brick 

190.;  i do 

19<>«J    do 

Unkno\\n    dv 

19(hi 
19()4 
1903 

Unkno.vn 

pto.i 
VMi 
liH)3 
19(J3 
VA)i\ 
VA)2 
1905 

i9o;i 

19UJ 

m)5 

liKl3 


.do 

.do 

.do 

do , 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do , 

...do 

....do , 

....«lo , 

do 

...do , 

Frame 

.do , 


1902     Brick. 


1901     Frame. 


1901 
1902 
19a3 
1904 
1905 
1907 
1907 
P.MIS 
19(IS 
IWs 

i9as 


Brick 

Frame... 
Brick . . . . 
P'ramo... 

Brick 

Frame... 
Planks... 
Brick . . . . 
Concrete. 
Brick.... 
Brick 


Good. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair, 
(lood. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total  number  of  buiKlincs,  33. 

Water  sup}>lff.  -Two  wells,  driven.    Wells  are  not  used,  as  water  is  purchased  under  contract  from  the 
Bismarck  Water  Supply  Co.,  at  rate  of  10  cents  per  1,000  gallons.    Condition  of  systeni^^.  , 
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Statucbnt  B. — iShawing  the  varwus  huUdmgiy  eie,,  aUo  the  vreuni  water  mpph/  and  Us 
condition  at  the  poets  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  S98jor  abandonment'-^Contd. 

FORT  LOGAN  H.  BOOTS,  ARK. 


Post 
No.  of 
baild- 

Ine. 


Designation  ofbufldini;. 


Date  of  coo- 
strocUon. 


Material  of  which 
constructed. 


Present  con- 
diUon  of 
buJIfUng. 


Doable  bamok  for  130  men 

MesBhaUandkitolMn 

Lavatory 

Kitchen  and  jnees  hall 

Quardhouse. 

Bakery 

Quartermaster  and  commissary  storehouse . 

Quartermaster's  stables 

Double  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters. 

do 

Hospital 

Double  ofBoers' quarters 

....do 

....do 

Hospital  stewards' quarters 

Shops 

Coal  shed. 
Powder  i 

luarters. 

WakonslMa. 

Oil  house 

Finyapparatus  house. 

Scale  house 

Double  ofBoecs' quarters 

Pump  house 

Water  tank 

SawmilL 

SpriDg  house 

Reservoir 

Teamsters' dormitory 

Root  cellar 

Administration  building , 

Post  exchange  and  gymnasium 

Barrack  for  65  men 

Lavatory  for  barrack 

ICess  haU  and  kitchen 

Barrack  for  65  men 

Lavatory  Ibr  barrack 

Mess  hall  and  kitchen 

Field  ofiOcers'  quarters 

Bachelor  officers'  quarters  and  mess. . 

Water  tank  (150,000  gallons) 

Target  house 

....%> 

Temporary  shooting  sallery 

Temporary  stable  and  storage  house.. 


JL895 
1806 
1896 
1886 
1806 
1805 
1805 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1895 
1896 
1895 
1896 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1901 
1806 
1898 
1895 
1896 
1901 
1897 
1899 
1807 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1006 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1911 

Unknown. 

•Unknown 
1909 
1911 


Brick 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

-...do 

....do 

Wood 

Brick 

Frame 

....do 

Corrugated  iron.. 

Brick 

Frame 

Brick  and  frame . 

Brick 

Steel 

Wood 

Stone 

....do 

Frame 

.-..do 

Brick 

....do 

....do 

.-.do 

-...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Steel 

Wood 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 
Oood. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 

Do. 
Good. 
Do. 


Total  number  of  buildings  at  post,  47. 

Water  m»pp2y.— Water  is  purchased  from  the  Home  Water  Co.  Little  Rook,  Ark.,  from  wells  m  Argenta. 
Ark.  Contract  price  10  cents  per  1,000  gallons  based  on  delivery  of50,000gaUon8  per  day.  Water  is  pumped 
by  Oovemmant  plant.   Coooition  of  system  "good.'! 
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Statement  B. — Showing  the  various  buildinya,  etc.,  dUo  the  present  water  supphi  and  iU 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  S98/or  abandonmeni--Cojitd, 


FORT  Mcintosh  tex. 


Post 
No.  of 
build- 
ing. 


DesigDation  of  building. 


Date  of  con- 
struction. 


Material  of  which 
constructed. 


Presenl  con- 
dition of 
buikUnc. 


1 
3 
4 

6,6 

7,8 

9 

10,11 

13,49 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
30 
31 
33 

34,36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

43-46 
40 
47 
48 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


Band  barrack 

Administration  building . 

Post  hall 

Double  officers'  qoarteiB . 

do 

Single  officers'  quarters... 
Double  officers'  quarters, 
do.. 


Post  hospital 

Barrack  lor  bO  men 

do 

do 

Guardhouse 

Granary 

Cavalry  stable 

do 

Boiler  house 

Pump  house 

Commissary  storehouse 

Ouartennaster  storehouse 

Noncommissioned  officers '  quarters  — 

do 

Hospital  stewards'  quarters 

Sawmill 

Maguiine 

Oil  house 

Double  officers'  quarters 

Root  house 

Bakery 

Post  schoolhouse 

Married  men's  quarters 

EnRineers'  quarters 

Blacksmith's  quarters 

Shops 

1 1  ay  shed 

Noncommissioned  oiricers'  quarters 

Married  men's  quarters 

(lun  shed 

Isolation  ward 

Fire-apparatus  house 

Teamsters'  quarters  and  harm  ss  room. 

Water  tank  (WJ.OUO  nullons  capacity) 

Water  tank  (18,000  gallons  cuj)acity)-... 

Post  exchange  and  gy mnasnim 

Lavatory 

do 

....do 

Barrack  for  60  men 

Me.ss  hall  and  kitchen 

Detached  lavatory 

Hose-cart  house 

Coal  shed 

Bowling  alley 

Shooting  galiery 


1882 

Frame 

Unknown. 

Brick 

Unknown. 

Stone 

Unknown. 

Brick 

Unknown. 

do 

1907 

do 

Unknown. 

Stone 

Unkno^Ti. 
1880 

do 

Brick 

I'nknown. 

do 

I'nkTiown. 

Stone 

Unknown. 

Brick 

188<i 

do 

1887 

do 

Unknown. 

Frame 

Unknown. 

do 

1890 

Brick 

1890 
1890 

do 

do 

I'nknown. 
Unknov^Ti 

Stone  and  adobe.. 
Adobe 

1S85 

Brick 

1885 

.  ...do 

Unknown. 

Frame 

1H97 

Brick 

1897 

do 

lh90 

Frame 

1891 

Brick 

1892 
1890 

do 

Frame 

Unknown. 

do 

1890 

do 

Unknown. 

do 

Unknown 

Brick 

1^91 

Frame 

Unknown 

Stone 

I'nknown 

Frame 

189.3 
19(13 

do 

do 

19<M 
Unknown. 

do 

Brick 

1902 

Frame 

Unknown. 

do 

1905 

Brick 

UKMi 

19<Ni 

do 

....do 

llHHi 
19()7 

do 

do 

I9(»7 

do 

19(17 

do 

1907 

Frame 

1908 

do 

190S 

..do 

19(>9 

do 

Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Poor. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Poor. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair, 
Poor. 

Do. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 
Fair. 
Poor. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total  number  of  buildings  at  post,  54. 

WaUr  supply.— WdkieT  is  obtained  for  house  connections  from  wells.    River  water  is  used  for  lawns, 
gardens,  and  flush  tanks. 
Ck)ndition  of  water  system,  "good." 
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Statement  B. — Showing  the  various  buildings,  etc.^  also  the  present  water  supply  andits 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  398  for  abandonmenl'--CoBtd, 

FORT  MACKENZIE,  WYO. 


FOHt 

No.  of 
bnJld- 


DMlgD&tloi]  of  boUdiiig. 


When  Mm- 

§truc?ie4. 


Materia]  of  wiLlch 

COQSttllCidd. 


dltUmis 
ahowu  br 
last  annuttl 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

80 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

46 

47 

48 

40 

50 

61 

62 

63 

66 

66 

57 

68 

60 

00 

71 

102 

103 

106 

106 

107-A 

107-B 

107-C 

llO-A 

llO-B 

110-C 

113 

116 


Adminlstntkm  buUding. . . 

Quardhooae 

Band  barracks  for  28  men.. 
Doable  barracks  (200  men). 
Single  barracks  (100  men) . . 
.do. 


Double  barracks  (200  men). , 
.do.. 


Poit  hoApilal ,,.,,., 

Pcrat  rxrliiuiRc  titi^l  gyirinaslum. 


H    ■  vvard'^s  quarters. 

A]  liL...,, 

81  ij  quarters 

Bi  •  fTs '  q  nsrters  (8  officers). . 

D  is' quarti^TS 

BV  _iL>       '    ■  r?i'  quartcra 

Doubks  aini3(!r$'  qiiart£rs 

..,.do.. . 


.do. 


.do. 
..do. 


s  shops 


s  storehouse. 


rs  stable. 


Commanding  officer's  quarters 

NoncommissioDed  staff  officers'  quarters  (4  offi- 
cers). 

Double  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters 

Bakehouse 

Quartermaster's  and  subsistence  storehouse 

Coal  shed 

Yr^rr  ^nr^hoHSe 

y\ 

Q 

]f 

o 

Cv 

Q 
It 

ei 

BmvUriiti 

Kanp''  hf»iis»-' .,. 

limi  li.Mi>^* 

TfLin ^ r jrn.'  r   > i bstation 

Ice  hv  3= 

Tempwary  double  officers'  quarters. . 
Temporary  single  officers'  quarters. . . 

Oil  storehouse 

Hay  shed 

Married  soldiers'  quarters 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

Temporary  ordnance  storehouse 

Temporary  stable  orderlies'  quarters. 
Root  house 


:\'Tf. 


1907 
1902 
1907 
1907 
1903 
1902 
1904 
1907 
1909 
1005 
1902 
1902 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1904 
1907 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1902 
1902 
1907 
1907 

1902 
1904 
1902 
1901 
1907 
1909 
1907 
1907 
1907 
lf07 
1909 
1009 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1009 
1910 
1910 
1905 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1910 


Brick 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do...'. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Frame 

Brick 

....do 

....do 

Frame 

Corrugated  iron. 

do 

Brick 

Frame 

Brick 

Corrugated  steel 

Frame 

Brick 

Frame 

Concrete 

Brick 

Frame 

....do 

....do 

Corrugated  iron. 

Frame 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Concrete 


(}ood. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 


Total  number  of  boildings  at  post,  66. 

Water  nippbr.— ObtiUned  fh>m  Big  Ooose  Creek  by  gravity,  by  Qoyemment  pipe  line  about  20  miles  in 
taogth.   Qoalftyexeellent   Condition  of  vyatamgood,  except  reservoir,  which  is  leaking  and  in  bad  repair. 

H  D— e2-2— V4»l  141 ^26 
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COST  OF  BUILDINGS,  ETC.,  AT  CERTAIN  POSTS, 


Statement  B. — Showing  the  various  buildings ^  etc.y  also  the  present  water  supplu  and  its 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  Houu  Resolution  S98jor  abarxdonmeanl—Omtd, 

MADISON  BABBACK8,  N.  Y. 


Piost 
No.  of 
build- 
ing. 


DeslgnatioD  of  building. 


Date  of  con- 
struction. 


Material  of  which 
constructed. 


Present  con- 
dition of 
building. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20.21 

22.2;i 

24.25 

26.27 

28,29 

30 

31 

32 

34 

35 

30 

37 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

4f. 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

50 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

tVi 

67 

68 

69,70 

71,72 

73 

74 

75.70 

79,80 

81 

82 

8.1 

84 

85 

84'. 

87 
8S 
89 


Single  officers'  quarters 

Officers'  mess 

Single  officers'  quarters 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hakery 

Double  officers'  quarters 

do 

do 

do 

do 

(;un  shod 

Barr.uk  for  2  ooinp:\ni«»s 

(^iiartormaster's  staMo 

Harra<'k  for  2  coinpaiiics 

Admiiiislralion  buiMiiiK 

Barrack  fdr  2  i  onipaiiics 

Mineral  oil  sion'hoiis** 

Barrack  for  2  coinpanios 

Oiiarternuvslor's  ollicf  and  stotprooms 

llospital  slewurds"  quarters 

I'uint  shop 

Ice  hoiiso r 

Boat  house I 

.'^calc  house , 

Coal  shed ! 

Hospital  stewards'  quarters > 

Maira/.inc I 

Quartcrnijv^ter's  storehouse  and  blacksmith  shoji.  I 

Ti iisnii ih  shop I 

Hospital , 

CarpcnTer  shop '  U 

Field  olhcers'  quarters , 

Mapazine I 

Hos<^  house 1 

Quartermaster's  storehouse 

Chapel  and  amusement  hull 

Team-^ter's  quarters \\ 

Can^'iter  sliop 

QuarterniAslers  storehouse 

Tenlaue  house 

rrison  mess 

Double  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters 

do 

Ordnance  storehouse 

Water  tower 

Double  set  noncommissione<l  olTieers'  quarters.. 

do 

Single  set  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters  . . 

I'ost  evchanpe  and  Kynuiiusinm 

Band  l>arra<-k ' 

Custodians'  quarters  on  tarp't  range 

(;uardhous«"» 

"U'acon  shed 

I'uniplnp  station 

Transformer  sut>'^tation 

.<lee|  trestle  and  water  tank 

Fi<'ld  officers'  quarters 

Doiil)le  noncommissioiu'd  olTicers'  quarters 

Bakery  iniildintr 

Quartermasters  stable 

Forage  storehouse 


1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1M9 
IS  19 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1910 
1S93 
1893 
1897 
1894 
1894 
1H99 
1906 
1911 
1894 
1K93 
1.S93 

^n  known. 
1906 
1820 

ISKS 
1810 

nknown. 

iiknown. 
lS9n 
1900 
1901 

nknown. 

nknown. 

nknown. 
1899 

nknown. 
1909 
1899 
18^4 
18.S9 
1887 
'nknown. 

1S88 
1HS9 
1890 

'nkiiown. 
1S9.5 
l^O'i 
1S97 
1892 
1909 

"^nknown. 

18S8 
190.=i 
1904i 

PH).T 

I89(i 
1S97 
l.v»;i 

U»08 
1908 
190'.) 
19(19 
1910 
1910 
1911 


Stone.. 
do. 

-...do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

...do. 

Brick.. 

....do. 

...do. 

....do. 

....do. 
...do. 

Frame . 

Brick.. 

....do. 

...do. 

....do. 

...do. 

Stone.. 

Brick.. 

Stone . . 

Frame . 

stone. . 

Frame . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Brick.. 
do. 

Frame. 
do. 

Brick.. 

Frame. 

Brick.. 
do. 

Frame. 

Stone. . 

Frame. 
do. 

Stone. . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Brick.. 

...do. 
do. 

Stone . . 

Brick.. 

Frame . 
do. 

Brick.. 
do., 

Frame . 

Brick.. 

Frame . 

Brick.. 

.•^wl... 

Brick.. 

do., 

do., 

do. 

do.. 


Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good." 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Excellent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total  numlvr  of  buildings  at  post.  75. 

WoUt  tupp/i/.— Water  is  pumped  from  Lake  Ontario  by  a  Government  plant.    Presant  wBter  lystam  if 
In  good  condition. 
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Statbmbnt  B. — Showing  the  various  buildingSy  etc,,  also  the  present  water  supply  and  its 
eowUHon  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  S98jor  aba7idonment--Contd, 


FORT  MEADE,  a  DAK. 


Post 
No.  of 
bund- 
ing. 


Designation  of  building. 


When  con- 
structed. 


Material  of  which 
constructed. 


Present  con- 

dition  as 

shown  by 

last  annual 

estimate. 


1 

4,5 

6 

7,8 

0,10 

12 

14,15 

18.19 

10 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

28 

26 

60 

20 
70 
37 

ao 

72 


71 
39 
43 
66 
36 

36 

27 

31,32 

33,34 
46 
47 
63 
51 
2,3 
55 
60 
11 
65 
13 
16,17 
76 
03 
04 
05 
103 
106,106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
61 
54 
63 
63 
6C.57 
58,59 
68 
102 
75 
74 
87 
88 
80 
00 
01 
02 

n 


Single  officers'  quarters 

Double  offlcers'  quarters 

Single  officer's  quarters 

Double  officers'  quarters 

do 

Single  officer's  quarters 

Double  officers'  quarters 

do 

Single  officers'  quarters 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Hospital 

Single  officers'  quarters 

Noncommissioned  officers'  quarters  (1  noncom- 
missioned officer). 

do 

do 

do 

Ijospital  stable 

Noncommissioned  officers'  quarters  (1  noncom- 
missioned officer). 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Post  school 

Noncommissioned  officers'  quarters  (1  noncom- 
missioned offlcet). 

do 

Chapel 

Noncommissioned  officers'  quarters  (2  noncom- 
missioned officers). 

do 

Quartermaster's  office  and  storehouse 

Root  cellar 

Post  exchange  and  gymnasium 

Band  barracKS  for  28  men 

Double  officers'  quarters 

Administration  building 

Cavalry  barrack  for  100  men 

Single  officers'  quarters 

Bachelor  officers'  quarters 

Single  officer's  quarters 

Double  officers'  quarters 

Hay  shed 

Cavalry  stable,  78  animals 

do 

do 

Bowling  alley 

Double  officers'  quarters 

Cavalry  stables,  78  animals 

...!do 

do 

do 

Pack-train  quarters  (15  men) 

Single  Cavairv  barracks  (100  men) 

do 

....do 

Double  Cavalry  barracks  (170  men) 

do 

Coal  house 

Icehouse 

Hay  scale  house 

Temporary  coal  shed 

Cavalry  stable,  78  animals 

do 
do, 


Cavairv  stable.  72  animals.. 
Pack  fftable.  6^  animals . . . . 
Cavalry  ttable,  78  animate. . 
Bay  storehoose 


1881 
1890 
1879 
1883 
1909 
1909 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1888 
1880 
1880 
1881 
I89»i 
1890 
1880 

1880 
1885 
1880 
1908 
1882 

1880 
1880 
187U 
1889 
1888 
J891 

1891 
18^1 
1901 

1900 
1909 
1908 
1904 
1909 
1900 
1909 
1908 
IIKJ*. 
1909 
19CH> 
1900 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1878 

im) 

1901 
190:^ 
1904 
190<'. 
1891 

laso 

1904 
1907 

ias<j 

1880 
1879 
1891 
1905 
1906 
1S07 


Frame. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 
Brick.. 
....do., 
Frame. 

do. 

do., 

do., 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Brick.. 
Frame. 
....do., 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Fair. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Da 
Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Fah-. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do Do. 

do !         Do. 

Brick Good. 


....do... 

....do... 

Cement.. 

Brick.... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

-...do... 

....do... 

....do... 

I do... 

do... 

Frame. .. 
I  Brick.... 

I do... 

do... 

I do... 

J  Concrete. 
j  Stone 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

Frame . . . 

Stone. . .. 

....do... 

...do... 

Bri.k.... 

....do... 

Frame . . , 

...do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

..  .do... 

Brick. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
New. 
Good. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Bad. 
(iood. 

Da 

Da 

J>0. 

Do. 
Poor. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Poor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 


Corrugated  iron.  ••         Do. 
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14  COST  OP  BUILDINGS,   ETC.,  AT  CERTAIN   POSTS, 

Statement  B. — Showing  the  various  buiUHngi,  etc.,  aUo  the  present  water  supphu  andiU 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  Houu  Resolution  SSs/or  abandonment-— 6(mtd. 

FORT  MEADE,  8.  DAK.-GontinDed. 


Post 
No.  of 
build- 
ing. 


Desicnation  of  boflding. 


When  con* 
stnioted. 


Material  of  which 
construotBd. 


Present  con- 
dition as 
shown  by 
last  annual 
estimate. 


C2 
78 
81 
42 
85 
80 
49 
45 
98 
97 

100 
50 
48 

101 
82 

S3 
84 
73 
40 

67 
44 

79 
96 
41 


Quartermaster's  office  and  warehouse . 

Granary 

Quartermaster's  «<table,  86  aniroato 

Sawmill 

Hlacksnith  and  wheelwright  shops. . . 

Harness  and  saddle  shop 

Bfitcher  shop 

Oil  cellar 

Band  stand 

Bakery 

C>ld  bakery  (carpenter  shop) 

G  uardhouse 

Comniissary  salesroom  and  stoiiehotise. 

Powder  mneazlne 

Wagon  shed 

Old  wagon  shed 

Wftponshod 

do 

Employees  quarters 

Reservoir 

Storehouse 

Ordnance,  storehouse 

Teamsters'  quarters 

Fli-e  station 

Reservoir 


1878 
1882 
1880 
1882 
1894 
1893 
1885 
1906 
1885 
1900 
1887 
1901 
1879 
1901 
1895 
1880 
1006 
1906 
1882 
1881 

1888 
1S90 
I'^fl 
1901 
Unknown. 


Frame 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Brick 

Frame 

Stone 

Frame 

Stone 

Frame 

Brick 

Frame 

....do 

...,do 

....do 

do 

Stone,  brick,  and 
cement. 

Frame 

Brick 

Frane 

Brick 

Concrete 


Fair. 

Do. 
Bad. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Poor. 

Da 
Good. 

Da 

Da 
Fair. 
Good. 
Poor. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 
Poor. 
Good. 

Do. 


Total  number  of  buildings  at  post, 06. 

Water  sttpp/y.— Government  water  lyilem,  from  intake  dam.    Deadmans  Canyon.   Condition  of  system 
good. 
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Statement  B. — Showing  the  various  buildings,  etc.,  also  the  present  wat/r  supply  audits 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  Mouse  resolution  398  for  abandonment — Contd. 


FORT  NIAGARA,  N.  Y. 


Post 
No.  of 
bund- 
ing. 


Designation  of  building. 


Date  of  con- 
struction. 


Material  of  which 
constructed. 


Present  con- 
dition of 
building. 


Administration  building. . 
Double  officers'  qiiartera. . 

....do .T7. 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Chapel 

Barrack  for  one  company. 

do 

....do 


....do. 

Post  hospital 

Quartermaster  and  commissary  storehouse 

Oil  house 

Past  bakerj' 

Old  noncommissioned  ofricers'  quarters  (double) 

Double  noncoramls-sioncd  ollicers'  quarters 

Hospital  stewards'  quarters 

Engine  house 

Company  water-closet 

i*aint  house 

Oflicers'  lodge  on  target  range 

Statistical  building  on  range 

Target-range  kitchen 

Boathouse 

Old  castle 

Old  bakehouse 

Old  blockhouse 

Old  blockhouse,  No.  2 

French  barracks 

Old  magazine 

Old  guardhouse 

Wagon  shed 

Quartermaster's  stable 

Guardhouse , 

New  coal  shed 

Forage  storehouse 

Workshops 

Tool  .shea  on  target  mnge 

Competitors'  me.ss  liall 

Temporary  stable 

Bachelor  officers'  quarters 

Double  officers'  quarters 

Double  infantry  barrack , 

do 

Target  house 

do 

Post  exchange  and  g\Tnnasium 

Water  tank  (28. 600  gall ons ) , 

Target  house 

Icehouse 

Double  offlcei  s'  quarters , 

do , 


1882 
1H82 
1882 
188H 
1880 
1892 
1892 
18S2 
IHS7 
1887 
1S92 
lSt»2 
1S90 
IHKS 

IS9:. 

ISS'» 
1S82 
ISSU 
1S9(» 
18S<i 
LS9.'. 
IS91 

iHSf. 
I8H». 

issr. 

iKSil 
172ii 
1702 
\7-^\ 
17o0 
1757 
17.'i9 
1S74 
189(1 
189J 
189;^ 
1894 
1897 
1897 
1890 
KKI,') 
llKXi 

I9as 

190.S 
19()S 
19(>S 
190S 
1908 
190'.» 
Unknown. 
19<^ 
1909 
1910 
1910 


Frame. 

do. 

do., 

do.. 

do., 

do., 

do.. 

do.. 

Brick . . 

do., 

do., 

do.. 

Stone. . 

nriek . . 

Frame. 

Brick.. 

l-ranie 

do.. 

do.. 

Brick., 
do.. 


...do. 
['rame. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


do... 

Stoni' 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 
Frame.  . . 
...do... 
Brick-... 
....do... 

Frame 

Brick.... 
Frame. . . 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 

Brick 

...do... 
....do... 
....do... 
Concrete . 
....do... 
Brick . . . . 

Steel 

Brick 

Fraine 

Brick..., 
....do... 


Poor. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 
Poor. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Poor. 
(Jood. 
Poor. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 

J>o. 

Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 
Poor. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 
Do. 


Total  number  of  buildings  at  post,  .55. 

WaUr  MtppZy.— Water  is  pumped  by  Government  plant  from  the  Niagara  River, 
is  condenaed,  as  the  water  is  contaminated. 
Condition  of  water  system,  "fair.'! 


All  dplnklng  water 
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COST  OP  BtJlLDINGS,  ETC.,  AT  OBRTAIN   POSTS. 


Statement  B. — Showing  the  various  buildings,  etc.,  also  the  present  water  i 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  S9S/or  t 

FORT  ONTARIO,  N.  Y. 


PMt 
No.  of 
boUd- 


Deaignatioii  of  buUding. 


DateofooD- 
stnKtion. 


Mftterlal  of  which 
constructed. 


Present  cod- 
ditfamof 
buUdiag. 


Administration  boildiRg 

Double  officers' quarters 

do 

...-do 

Sinf^e  officers' quarters 

Double  officers' quarters 

do 

....do 

Single  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters. . 
Double  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters. 

Hospital  stewards'  quarters 

Hospital , 

Double  barrack  building  for  2  companies . . . 

Ouardbouse 

Bakehouse 

Double  barrack  building 

Post  exchange  and  gymnasium 

Coal  shed 

Quartermaster  storehouse 

Commissary  storchoase 

Quartermaster  stable 

Wagon  shed 

Quartermaster  workshop 

Garbage  crematory 

Civil  employees'  quarters 

Scale  house 

lee  house 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1906 

Unknown. 
1910 

Unknown. 


Briok. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Frame 
Brick. 
....do. 
....do. 
Frame 
Brick. 
Frame 
Stone. 
Frame 
....do. 


G<»od. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 
Fair. 
Good. 
Poor. 


Total  number  of  buildings  at  poet,  27. 

Water  «ttpp{y.— Water  for  the  post  is  purchased  from  the  water  department  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  to  8  cents  per  1,000  gallons,  according  to  consumption.  Quality  of  water  is  poor,  being  obtained 
ftom  tiie  Oswego  River.   Conditfon  of  the  water  system  is  good. 
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Statement  B. — Showing  ike  various  buildinga,  etc.,  dUo  the  present  tuater  supply  and  its 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  S98Jor  abandonment — Contd. 

FORT  WAYNE,  MICH. 


Post 
No.  of 
build- 
ing. 


Detignatioii  of  building. 


When  con- 
structed. 


MAterial  of  wtiich 
constructed. 


Present  cx>n- 

dition  as 

shown  by 

last  annual 

estimate. 


1,2 

3,4 

6,6 

7,8 

9 

10 

11,12 

13 

14,15 

16 

17,18 

20 

21 

22 

24 

25 

26 

33 

34 

35 

36 

43 

49 

50 

51 

52 

55,56 

57,58 

50 

60,61 

62,63 

64,65 

66 

67 

68,60 

70,71 

72 

73 

74,75 

76,77 

78,79 

80,81 

82 

83 

84 

85 


Double  offioers' quftitere 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Single  officers'  quarters 

do 

Double  oflU-crs'  quarters 

Single  oil  -ers'  quarters 

Double  ollicers'  quarters 

Hospital 

DouDle  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters. 

Quartermaster's  stable 

Paint  shop 

Plumber  and  carpenter  shop 

Qate  lodge 

Quartermaster's  office  building 

Tool  house 

Old  stone  barracks  ( 137  men) 

Enlisted  men's  water-closet 

Bathhouse 

Old  bakery 

Coal  shed 

Storehouse 

Hospital  steward's  quarters 

Oil  house 

Wagon  shed 

Barracks  for  2  companies 

do 

Forage  storehouse 

Double  officers'  quarters 

.....do - 

do 

Post  exchange  and  gymnasium 

Bakery 

Double  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters. 

do 

Administration  building 

Quardhouse 

Double  barracks  (176  men) 

do 

Double  officers'  quarters 

do 

Wagon  shed 

Quartermaster's  stables  (76  animals) 

Four-set  officers'  quarters 

Band  stand 


Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
1S89 
1897 
1900 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
1901 
1889 

Unknown. 
1848 
1S89 
1882 

Unknown. 
1893 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1894 
1894 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1.S9S 
19(« 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
190(i 
190G 
1900 
190G 

Unknown. 
1908 
1911 
1910 


Frame 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

Drick 

...do 

...do 

Frame 

....do 

Stone 

BrU'k 

Frame 

Stone 

Frame 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Brick 

Frame 

Corrugated  iron... 

Frame 

Brick 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Frame 

Brick 

...do 

Frame 


Good. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Bad. 
Poor. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bad. 
Good. 

Do. 
Poor. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total  number  of  buildings  at  post,  40. 

WaUT  ntpp/y.— Lake  St.  Clair,  through  mains  of  Detroit  city  w aterworks,  at  rate  of  $1.75  for  lirst  30,000 
gallons  ana  3  cents  per  1 ,000  gallon  in  excess.    Condition  of  sys  tem  good. 
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Statement  B. — Showing  the  various  buildings j  etc.^  also  the  present  water  supply  and  it$ 
condition  at  the  posts  tnentioned  in  House  Resolution  SSSfor  abandonment — Oontd. 

WHIPPLE  BARRACKS,  ARIZ,  (new  post). 


Post 
No.  of 
boUd- 

ing. 


5 
7 
8 
9 
11 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
32 
33 
35,36 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
49 
50 
63 
64 
65 
66 
69 
81 


UesorlpUoD  of  building. 


Singfe  officers'  quarters., 
.do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Single  barrack  building,  100  men 

Single  barrack  building,  SG  men 

Infantry  barracks  for  2  companies 

Post  exchange  and  gymnasium 

Guardhouse 

Administration  building 

Ordnance  storehouse 

Bakery  building 

OIBces  and  storerooms 

Oil  house 

Coal  shed 

We^ou  shed 

Quartermaster  stable 

Single  noncommissioned  ofTicers'  quarters. 

do 

do 

do 

Poet  hospital 

Fire  apparatus  house 

Root  cellar 

Quartermaster  stable 

Quartermaster  storehouse 

Ice  and  cold  storage  plant 

Powder  magazine 

Reservoir  (250,000  gallons) 


Shooting  gallery. 


Date  of  con- 
struction. 


1904 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1904 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1904 
19a8 
1908 
1908 
1904 
19as 
1908 
1908 
1908 
190!) 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1905 

v.m 


Material  of  which 
constructed. 


Brick 

Concrete  blocks.. 

..-.do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

Brick 

Concrete  blocks .. , 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Corrugated  steel. . , 

Brick , 

do 

Corrugated  iron.., 

Frame , 

do , 

....do , 

Concrete  blocks. ., 

do 

do 

....do 

Hrick 

Frame 

Brick , 

Frame , 

Concrete 

....do 

Corrugated  steel.., 
Concrete  and  cor- 
rugated steel. 


Present  oon- 
diaonof 
building. 


Good. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Do. 


Total  number  of  buildings  at  post,  37. 

Water  *uppiy.— Water  is  obtained  from  Thornbeck  Springs  and  is  pnrcha.se<.l  from  the  city  of  Prescott, 
Arl*.,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  1,000  gallons.    Quality  of  supply,  good.    W  ater  system  in  good  condition. 
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8TATBHBNT  B. — Showvog  the  various  buildings,  etc.,  also  the  present  water  supply  and  its 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  S98jor  abandonment — Gontd. 

FORT  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON,  MONT. 


Post 
No.  of 
build. 

tag. 

Designation  of  boildtag. 

When  con- 
structed. 

Material  Of  which 
constructed. 

Present  coo- 

diUon  as 

shown  by 

last  annual 

estimate. 

1 

Administration  buildine 

1895 
18d5 
lMft5 
1805 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
I8i»9 

isa-j 

1895 

ISOo 
1S% 
18% 
189.') 
18«V) 
1895 
ISOo 
1895 
1899 
189.-, 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1899 
1899 
1901 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
190'-. 
1907 
1W7 

ipas 

1908 
1909 
1909 
1909 

Brick 

Good. 

2 

Hospital 

do 

Do. 

a 

DouVle  officers'  quarters 

do 

Do. 

4 

do 7..           '.'.    

.do 

Do.. 

6 

do 

.....do 

Do. 

6 

do 

do 

Do. 

7 

do 

do 

Do. 

8 

.  ...do 

do 

Do. 

9 

Doublp  company  barracks 

do 

Do. 

10 

Guardhouse'. ...'....     *           ' 

....do 

Do. 

11 

Double  noncommissioned  ofDcers'  quarters 

do .               

do 

Do. 

12 

.     ..do 

Do. 

13 

do 

Hospital  Corps  sergeant's  quarters 

.do 

Do. 

14 

do 

do 

...do 

Do. 

U 

Powder  magatine . . . 

Do. 

16 

Bakery 

Do. 

17 
18 

Quartermaster  and  commissary  storehouse 

Scale  house 

rio 

Framo 

Do. 
Do. 

19 

Fuel  house 

..   ..do 

Do. 

20 

nriok 

Do. 

21 

Wagon  shed 

FmiTic... 

Do. 

22 

QYiArtermA<:t<*>r  ««hop!« 

Brick 

Do. 

25 

Bachelor  officers'  quarters  .  ..... 

do 

Do. 

24 

Water-meter  house ,V. .'.' "  . ' 

..   .do 

Do. 

26 

Double  officers'  quarters 

.   ...do 

Do. 

28 

Double  com pany  barracks 

do 

.....do 

Do. 

31 

Forage  storonouse 

Do. 

32 

Oil  house  

r^rrn;;:Uod  iron... 
Frame 

Do. 

33 

Hose-cart  house 

Gdmmanding  officer's  quarters 

Do. 

35 

Hrick 

Do. 

36 

Band  quarters .  • .  • 

do 

Do. 

38 

Oil  house . .  * 

Corru^'ated  iron... 
Brick 

Do. 

39 

Post  exchange  and  gymnHsium 

Do. 

40 

Commf^pdinfr  offlrer'o  «tahl*»    .      „ 

Frame 

Do. 

41 

Nonoonunissioned  staff  oftk-ers'  quarters 

do 

Brick 

Do. 

42 

do 

Do. 

43 

f^vflUin  employees'  quarters, . . , 

.do 

Do. 

44 

Sbootins  inllery 

Frame 

I'lanks    

Do. 

46 

Temporary  coal  shed ..,,,,,.. 

Do. 

46 

do 

Commissary  storehouse ..... 

do 

Do. 

40 

Brick 

Do. 

48 

Rftpd  gtand . . 

Frame 

Do. 

40 

Hospital  cow  stable 

do 

do 

Do. 

50 

Ordnance  storehouse 

Do. 

51 

Bowling  alley 

Brick 

Do. 

Total  number  of  buildines  at  post.  45. 

WaUr  Mupplt:  Purchased  from  Helema  Water  W orks  Co.  at  rate  of  7  to  5  cents  per  1,000  gallons,  according 
to  consumption. 
Condition  of  system,  good. 
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Statement  B. — Showing  the  various  huUdmgi,  etc.,  al$o  the  fresent  water  ntppUt  anditt 
condtium  at  the  post»  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  SSSfor  ahandonment'--C<m\A. 

FORT  YELLOWSTONE,  WYO. 


Pwt 
No.  or 
balld- 


Derignfttion  of  boUdlnc* 


Dateofoon- 
stmetloii. 


Material  of  which 
ooDstruetod. 


Prasent  oon- 
ditionof 
boUdli^. 


1 
3 
8 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
10 

ao 

21 
32 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
30 
SI 
32 
33 
34 
36 
30 
36A 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
48 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
7 
8 
0 


Onardhoose. 

Adminlatiatioii  bnUdiiig.... 

Doable  ofDoert' quartera 

....do 

Barrack  fori  troopCavaky 

CommlMary  building 

Quartermaater'a  storehonM 

Oranary 

Bakery 

Cavalry  stable 

Single  noncommiseloned  officers'  quarters. 

do 

Root  cellar 

Hospital 

Hay  shed : 

Fuel  shed 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

Hospital  sergeants'  quarters 

Root  cellar 

Hay  shed 

Double  ofBoert' quarters 

...do. 


Barrack  fori  troop  Cavalry 

Single  Donoommlssfoned  omoers'  quarters. 

do 

Coal  shed 

Quartennasters' shop  building 

Plumber  shop 

Post  exchange  and  gymnasium 

Reservoir  (10D,000  gallons) 

Reservoir  (2,000,000  gallons) 

Teamsters' quarters 

Workshops  (troop) 

Sawmill 

Electric  power  plant 

Oil  house 

Coal  shed 

Wagon  shed 

Quartomasters' stables 


180] 
1801 
1891 
1891 
1801 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
ISBj 
1891 
1801 
1891 
1893 
1803 
1803 
1893 
1803 
1893 
1893 
1898 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1807 
1807 
1807 
1807 
1897 
1808 
1898 
1901 


Shooting  gallery. 

Wagon  siwd 

Cavalry  stables 

Cavalry  stable  (94  animals) 

do 

Double  cavalry  barracks 

Double  stable,  guard,  and  shop  building 

Field  ofRoers' quarters 

Double  captains' quarters 

Bachelor  oflBcers'  quarters,  6  set 

Hospital  annex 

Commissary  root  cellar 

Old  frame  buildings  at  old  post: 

Barracks  (now  quartermasters'  storehouse). 

(Quartermasters'^  warehouse 

Guardhouse 

Pack-train  stables 

Veterinary  hospital 

Headquarters  building 

Double  cottage 

Magazine 

Outppsi  buiklings: 

tipper  basin  soldier  station 

Tower  Falls  soldier  station 

Soda  Butte  soldier  station 

Snake  River  soldier  station 

Lake  soldier  station 

Oardiner  soldier  station 

'Thumb  soldier  station 

Sylvan  Pass  soldier  station 

Ixrantain  soldier  station 


1899 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1003 
1905 
1905 
1907 
1907 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 


1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
18S7 
1887 
1889 


1904 
Unknown. 
1904 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


Frame... 
....do... 

dp... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

do... 

....do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
...,do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 
.....do... 
....do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

Stone 

Open 

Frame... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Iron 

Frame... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

Stone 

....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 

do... 

Wood.... 
Concrete. 


Frame. 
....do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Stone.. 


Logs... 
Frame. 
....do. 
Logs... 

do. 

Frame. 
....do. 
.....do., 
Logs... 


Very  bad. 
Fair. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Good. 
Poor. 
Fair. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Good. 
Fair. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Bad. 
Ctood. 

Da 

Da 
Fair. 
Good. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Fair. 

Da 
Good. 

Da 
Fair. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Good. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 
Excellent 

JDo. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 

Da 

Poor. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Good. 

Da 
Fair. 
Good. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
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Statement  B. — Shouting  the  lyin'ot/^  buildings,  etc.,  also  the  present  water  srtpply  and  its 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  S9Sjor  abandonment — Contd. 


FORT  YELLOWSTONE,  WYO.-Contlnoed. 


Post 
No.  of 
build- 
ing. 


Designation  of  buildlsg. 


Date  of  con- 
struction. 


Material  of  which 
coostructed. 


Present  con- 
dition of 
building. 


Outpost  buildings— Continued. 

C«nyon  soldier  station 

Riverside  soldier  stai  ion 

Norris  soldier  station 

New  buildingB  constructed  or  under  const nic- 
tion,  for  which  numbers  have  not  yet  l>een  as- 
signed: 
Hospital  building 


1904 
19(>4 
1904 


Logs... 

do. 

....do. 


Guardhouse. 
Chapel 


Concrete . 

do... 

Stone 


Good. 
Do. 
Do. 


Just       com- 
pleted. 
Do. 

Under     con- 
struction. 


Total  number  of  buildings  at  post.  79. 
*  r.— Water  is  obtained  frot 
Condition  of  water  system  ' 


Water  tupply.— Water  is  obtained  from  Glenn  t'reek,  about  3  miles  from  post,  by  gravity. 
supply  "fair."    "      "'       '  .       .  -  •   .. 


Quality  of 


FORT  ETHAN  ALLEN,  VT. 


Post 
No.  of 
buUd- 

lug. 


Designation  of  building. 


Bachelor  officers'  quarters 

Commanding  officer's  quarters . 

Double  officers'  quarters 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

....do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Double  Cavalry  barrjicks 

do 

.....do 

do.. 


Guardhouse 

Post  hospital... 
Cavalry  stable. . 
do 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do.. 

.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Quartermaster's  storehouse 

Fuel  storehouse , 

Quartermaster's  stable 

water  tower 

Wagon  shed 

Pump  house  (addition  in  1911) 

Scale  nouse 

Blacksmith  shop 

Shop  building 

Doable  noncommissioned  staff  officers'  quarters 
do. 


Bakery 

Drill  halL 

Bachelor  officers'  quarters 

Oil  house 

Hospital  steward's  quarters 

Powder  magatlne 

Forage  storehouse 

Doable  noDoommlssioned  staff  officers'  quarters 


When  con- 
structed. 


lS9o 

1894 
1894 
1894 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1895 
1894 
1894 
I89i) 
1899 
1904 
1899 
1894 
1894 
1897 
1894 
1894 
IIMH 
1>  99 
1.S94 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1897 
1897 
1894 
1.S94 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1904 
1895 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1897 
1S90 


Material  of  \vhi(  h 
i'on>lnicted. 

Present  con- 
dition us 
shown  by 

Ia«^t  annual 
e^timate. 

Hrick 

(lood. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

iJo.    ........... 

Do 

do 

Do. 

..    (to 

Do 

do 

Do. 

.      .do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

.    ...do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

.  ...do 

Do. 

do 

Do 

.     .do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

.     do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

<lo 

Do. 

.do 

Do. 

do 

.do 

Do. 
Do. 

.io 

Do. 

...do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

.do 

Do. 

do 

.     .  .io 

Do. 
Do. 

Marble 

Do. 

Woo<l 

Do. 

Hrick 

Do. 

Wood     

Do. 

Brick 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Cormgated  iron... 
Brick 

Do. 
Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 
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Statement  B. — Showirtg  the  various  buildings,  etc.,  also  the  present  water  supply  andit$ 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  S98for  abandonment — Contd. 

FORT  ETHAN  ALLEN,  VT.— Continoed. 


Post 
No.  of 
buUd- 

liig. 

Designation  of  buflding. 

When  con- 
structed. 

Material  of  Which 
constructed. 

Present  con- 
dition as 
shown  by 
last  annual 
estimate. 

48 

Ordnance  storehoiue 

1897 
1897 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1.S97 
Unknown. 
1904 
1904 
1S9S 
1900 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
lft04 
I90:i 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
19(M 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 

\sm 

19a5 
IIRX. 
19CK1 
190<i 
190H 

luas 

Brick 

Good. 

49 

Band  barrackB 

do 

Do. 

50 

Double  stable  guardhouse 

do 

Do. 

51 

do 

do 

Do. 

52 

do 

do 

Do. 

53 

do 

do 

Do. 

54 

Quartermaster's  storehouse 

do 

Do. 

55 

Bandstand 

Wood 

Do. 

56 

Waiting  station 

do 

Do. 

57 

Artillery  workshop. .....        

Brick 

Do. 

58 

do 

do 

Do. 

59 

Double  noncommissioned  oflic-ers'  quarlers 

Subsistence  storehouse 

do 

Do. 

60 

do 

Do. 

61 

Powder  meigaxiue 

..do 

Do. 

62 

Artillery  stable 

do 

Do. 

63 

.do 

...do 

Do. 

64 

Gun  shed 

Wood 

Do. 

65 

.do        .            

.   .do 

Do. 

66 

Bachelor  officers'  quarters 

IJrii'k 

Do. 

67 

Straw  shed   .                    

Wood 

Poor. 

70 

Artillery  barracks 

Brick 

(fOod. 

71 

do     ... 

..   .do 

Do. 

72 

Post  exchange  and  gymnasium 

Do. 

73 

Cavalry  stable 

..do 

Do. 

74 

do 

do 

Do. 

76 

do 

.do 

Do. 

76 

do 

do 

Do. 

77 

Single  officers' quarters 

.do 

Do. 

78 

Double  officers'  quarters 

do 

Do. 

79 

do 

do 

Da 

80 

do 

do 

Da 

81 

do 

do 

Da 

82 

Single  officers'  quarters 

.   ...do 

Da 

83 

Double  Cavalry  barrurks 

do 

Do. 

84 

.do...                     

do 

Da 

85 

Double  stable  guardhouse    ..  .. 

do 

Da 

86 

.do 

.   ...do 

Da 

87 

Band  stable         

do 

Da 

88 

Fuel  storehoiLse 

Wood 

Da 

89 

do 

do 

Da 

90 

Oil  house 

Corrucated  iron... 
WlHxl 

Da 

91 

Wagon  shed 

Do. 

92 

Ha V  shed 

Corrugated  iron... 
Wmxl 

Da 

93 

Ice  house 

Da 

94 

Administration  buiUling 

Brick 

Do. 

95 

Water  tower 

Steel 

Da 

96 

Hay  shed 

Corrugale<l  steel... 
Brick 

Do. 

97 

Veterinarv  stable 

Do. 

98 

Civilian  emfjlovees'  quarters 

...   .do 

Do. 

Total  number  ol  buildings  at  jx^st,  y»i. 

Water  supply.— Water  obtained  from  0  driven  welJs  and  pumped  into  Jtandpipe  and  tank.    Condition 
of  system  good,  except  machinery  in  pumping  plant. 
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Statkbibnt  B. — Showing  thf  various  building$j  etc.,  also  the  present  tvater  supphuanditM 
eondition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  398  for  abandonment — Contd. 

PLATT8BUR0  BARRACKS,  N.  Y. 


Post 
No.  of 
bofld- 

ing. 

Designation  Of  boflding. 

Wheo  con- 
structed. 

Material  Of  which 
constnioted. 

Present  COD- 

ditionas 

shown  by 

last  annual 

esttznate. 

i 

Donblf  offlows'  qniuton 

1883 
1893 
1893 
1883 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1893 
lfi94 
Unknown. 
1895 

1895 
1888 

Unkno^Ti. 

Unknown. 
1903 

Unknown. 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1889 
1905 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1903 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1900 
1899 
1903 
1903 
1906 
1905 
1908 
1908 

Brick 

Good. 

2 

do r. 

do 

do 

Do. 

3 

do 

Do. 

4 

do 

do 

Do. 

5 

do : 

do 

Do. 

e 

do 

do 

Do. 

7 

do 

do 

Do. 

8 

do 

do 

Do. 

9 

do                  

do 

Do. 

10 

Guardhouse 

do 

Do. 

11 

4-coniDanv  barracks            

..  .do 

Do. 

12 

do 

do 

Do. 

13 

Administration  building     

.    do    

Do. 

14 

Bachelor  officers'  quarters 

do 

Do. 

15 

Old  rifflp«rs'  miftrt4*r?»       

Stone 

Fair. 

16 

Band  barrack  and  noncommissioned  officers' 

quarters. 
Quartermaster's  stable  and  wagonshed 

....do 

Do. 

17 

Brick  and  wood. . . 
Brick 

Good. 

18 

Magazine 

Do. 

19 

Paint  shop 

Wood 

21 

T<*am'*t  prs'  q!iart«»rs           - 

do 

23 

Noncommissioned  stall  officers'  quarters 

Stable 

Brick 

Do. 

24 

Wood 

Fair. 

26 

Quartermaster's  workshops 

Brick     

Good. 

27 

Double  officers'  quarters 

do 

Do. 

28 

do 

do 

Do. 

32 

Quartermaster's  storehouse 

do 

Do. 

33 

Quarters  for  married  men  

do          .  . 

Fair. 

34 

Band  hRmw»ks ,, 

....  do 

Good. 

35 

Commanding  officers'  quarters 

do 

Do. 

36 

Quartermaster's  storehouse 

.  ..do       

Do. 

37 

Coal  shed 

do 

Do. 

38 

Hose  house 

.      do 

Do. 

39 

Forage  house 

do 

Do. 

40 

Hospital    

.do  

Do. 

41 

Drill  hall  and  gymnasium 

do 

Do. 

42 

Double  officers'  quarters 

do      

Do. 

43 

do 7. 

..  ..do 

Do. 

44 

4-comDan  V  barracks .     

do 

Do. 

45 

Band  stand 

..    do  

Do. 

46 

Double  officers'  quarters 

do 

Do. 

47 

Subsistence  storenouse 

do      

Do. 

48 

Scale  shed 

Frame 

Do. 

49 

Ordnance  office  and  storehousp 

Brick        

Do. 

50 

Coal  shed 

Frame 

Do. 

51 

Oil  house 

do        ..  . 

Do. 

52 

do 

Do. 

53 

Hosehotise 

do 

Do. 

64 

Stable 

Brick 

Do. 

55 

Wagonshed    

Wood 

Do. 

56 

Tnuisformer  substation , . 

1909 
1909 

Brick.  ...'..,.'..' 

Do. 

57 

Filter  house 

do 

Do. 

58 

Caretaker's  cottape  

1907 
1910 
1911 

Frame 

Do. 

50 

Ciyllian  employees'  quarters 

Brick 

Do. 

00 

44tf>t  officers'  fluarters 

do 

New. 

Total  nmnber  of  buildings  at  post.  54. 

Water  tupptf.—'W^tet  purchased  from  oity  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  at  10  to  7  cents  per  1,000  gallons,  accord- 
ing to  oonsnii^tion.   Condition  of  system,  good. 
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Statement  B.— Showing  the  various  huildmgiy  etc.y  also  the  present  water  supp^  andii$ 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  S98jor  o^a»<tonwwn^— Coatd. 

FORT  ROBINSON,  NEBR. 

Post 
No.  of 
build- 

lug. 

Designation  of  building. 

When  con- 
structed. 

Material  of  which 
constracted. 

Present  ooQ- 
ditlon,  01 
shown  by 
last  annual 
estimate. 

1 

Single  oflBcers'  quarters 

1891 
1909 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 

Frame ........... . 

CkXML 

';? 

Double  oflBcers'  quarters 

Brick 

Do. 

do 

Frame 

Fair. 

6,7 

do 

do 

Do. 

8,9 

do 

...  .do 

Do. 

10,11 

do 

Adobe 

Poor. 

12, 13 

do 

do 

Do. 

14,  16 

do 

do 

Do. 

16,  17 

do 

do 

Do. 

18,  19 

do 

do 

Dok 

20,21 

do 

18S7 
1891 

do 

Da 

22,23 

do 

Frame 

Do^ 

24,25 

do 

1891 
1884 
Unknown. 
1880 
1H.S0 
18S0 
18S0 
1880 
1880 
1888 
1S90 
1886 
lH,S<i 

do 

Da 

26 

Officers'  mess  and  oltib " 

Grout 

Da 

27 

Sincle  officers'  qtiartors 

Concrete  and  brick 
Frame 

Da 

29 

NoBpommissioncd  officers'  quarters 

Fair. 

31 

do 

do 

Do. 

33 

do 

do 

Da 

35 

do 

do 

Da 

37 

do 

.  .  .do  

Do. 

38 

do 

do 

Da 

43 

do 

...    do  

Poor. 

44 

do 

do 

Do. 

45 

do 

...  .do 

Do. 

46 

do 

...  .do 

Do. 

47 

Hospital  steward's  quarters 

l-SV) 
1HS7 

1HS7 
l>iS7 

Grout      

Do. 

52 

Sinple-troop  barracks 

Adobe 

Do. 

53 

do  

do          ...... 

Da 

55 

do 

do 

Da 

56 

do 

18S7 
1887 
18<M 

do 

Do. 

57 

do 

do  

Do. 

63 

Cavalr V  stable 

Frame 

^%r- 

64 

do'. 

ISOl 

1S.S7 

do 

68 

do 

.do 

Do. 

70 

Pack-train  st able 

Unknown. 

1880 
Unknown. 

1883 

do 

Poor. 

72 

Post  exf'hancc 

Concrete 

Da 

74 

Bandm;istcr's  ()iiarfcrs 

Frame        ...... 

Fair. 

75 

Post  and  signal  oiricc 

do 

Da 

77 

rjnardhonsc 

1892 
1895 
1895 
1,S92 
1S92 
1S9(J 

Unknown. 

1S9.1 
1S94 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
1H92 
1^02 
1S93 
1*<94 
IS.^2 
1S,S7 
1>93 

Unknown. 

do             ... 

Poor 

78 

Cavalry  stable 

...    do 

Do. 

79 

do 

do           ...  . 

Fair. 

80 

Quartermaster's  office  and  storeroom 

do  

Do. 

81 

Commissary 

...   .do 

Do. 

82 

Coal  shed 

do     

Do. 

95 

Pcpot  warehouse 

do 

Brick       

Do. 

98 

Granarv 

Good. 

100 

Ordnance  magazine 

.do 

Do. 

103 

vSawmill 

Fninie      ....... 

Fair. 

104 

Rand  st«nd 

do 

Good. 

105 

Wapon  shed 

do 

Fair. 

106 

Quartermaster's  stables 

do 

Da 

107 

Post  chapel 

do 

Good. 

109 

Gun  shed 

do     

Fair. 

110 

Carpenter  shop 

...do 

Good. 

111 
114 

Trainmaster's  quarters 

Bandstand 

Wheelwricrht  and  blacksmith  shop 

do 

Wood 

Fair. 
Good. 

116 

Frame 

Fair. 

117 

Teamsters' dormitirv      

Unkno.vn 

do 

Da 

120 

Engineers'  quarters 

Unknown. 

1K95 
1S9.T 
189t) 
1898 
1S.«<9 

isim 

19<)() 
UXKt 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1904 
1901 
1901 

do       

Do. 

121 

Wh«M'lwriehts' (piartfrs 

do 

'.'.'.  ..doV.'.'.V.'.'.WV. 

Brick 

Steel 

Frame 

Crood. 

122 

Packers'  quarters 

Fair. 

123 

Transportation  shed 

Poor. 

127 

Well  and  reservoir 

Good. 

128,12,8a 

Steel  wator  tank 

Do. 

129 

Ordnance  stort'tiouso 

Do. 

130 

Quartermaster's  .storehouse 

do 

f 'omipated  iron . . . 
Frame 

Do. 

131 

Oil  storehouse 

Do. 

132 

Troop  lavatory 

Do. 

133 

...  do 

do     

Do. 

134 

do 

.do. ...•••••... 

Do. 

135 

Meat  market 

Do. 

136 

Hospital  and  annex 

Brick 

Do. 

137 

Pump  house ,,,, 

Do. 

138 

Heatcrroom  for  water  tank... 

Frame 

Do. 
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Statbment  B. — Showing  the  various  buildingi,  etc.,  also  the  present  water  supply  and  its 
amdition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Eesolution  S98jor  abandonment — Contd. 

FORT  ROBINSON,  NBBR.— Contlnaed. 


Post 
No.  of 

boUd- 

tDg. 


Designation  of  boiiding. 


Whencon- 
itruoted. 


Material  of  which 
oonstmcted. 


Prosent  con- 
dition as 
shown  by 
last  annual 
estimate. 


139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
146 
147 
148 
149 
-150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
IGO 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
106 
167 
168^160 
170-171 
172 
173-174 
175-176 
177 
178 
179 


Troop  lavatory 

Double  noDcommisdoned  officera'  qnarters. 

Pesthouse 

Hospital  cow  bam 

Hospital  stable 

Blacksmith  shop 

Gymnasium 

Ice  house 

Administration  building 

Civilian  employees'  quarters 

Hay  shed 

Laundry 

Stable  guard 

do 

do 

do 

Blacksmith  shop 

Bakery 

Quartermaster's  workshop 

Veterinary  stable 

Cavalry  stable 

do 

....do 

do 

Double  stable  guard  and  shop 

do 

Single  officers'  quarters 

Double  officers'  quarters 

do 

Bachelor  officers'  quarters 

Cavalry  barratiks 

do 

Transformer  substation 

Fire  station 

Hospital  corps  sergeants'  quarters 


1902 
1002 
1902 
1902 
1892 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1901 
1905 
1905 
1906 
Jnknowii. 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
190S 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 


Frame. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Brick.. 
....do. 
Frame. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Brick.. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total  number  of  buildings  at  post,  111. 
Water  tappZy.— Supply  pumped  from  natural  springs  and  well. 
syston,  old  and  worn  out. 


Quality,  excellent.    Condition  of  present 
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Statement  B. — Shomng  the  varums  buildinoiy  etc.,  <iUo  the  present  water  9u\ 
condition  at  the  posts  tnentumed  in  House  Resolution  398  for  abandom 

FORT  MISSOULA,  MONT. 


andits 
ltd. 


Port 
No.  of 
build- 
ing. 


Designation  of  buflding. 


When  con- 
structed. 


Material  of  which 
constructed. 


PiesentooD" 

ditionas 

shown  by 

lastannoal 


1>2 
3,4 
5,6 

7 
8,9 
10,11 
12,13 
14 
15 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
41 
42 
43 
46 
47 
48,49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63,64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70,71 
72.73 
74,57 
76,77 
78,79 
80,81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


Double  officers' quarters 

do 

do 

Single  officers' quarters 

Double  officers' quarters 

do 

do 

Post  hall  and  chapel 

Single  noncommissioned  staff  officers'  quarters. 

Infantry  barracks 

Storeroom  (old  quarters) 

Infantry  barracks 

Storeroom  (old  quarters) 

Infantry  barracks 

Storeroom  (old  quarters) 

Infantry  barracks 

Storeroom  (old  quarters) 

Civilian  employees'  quarters 

do 

Guardhouse 

Paint  and  saddle  shop 

Blacksmith  shop 

Commissary  storehouse 

Quartermaster's  storehouse 

Noncommissioned  staff  officers'  quarters  

Bakery 

Teamsters'  quarters 

Quartermaster's  corral 

Oil  house 

0  ranary 

Carpenter  shop 

Employees'  quarters 

En^ncer's  quarters 

Magazine 

Administration  building 

Double  oHirers'  quarters 

Gymnasium 

{'ivillan  quarters 

Water  tank  and  trestle 

Pump  house 

Temporary  coal  shed 

Sawmill 

Ice  house 

Quartermaster's  storehouso 

Post  exchange  and  gymnasium 

Coal  shed 

do 

Root  cellar 

Double  officers'  quarters 

Single  officers'  quarters 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 


W 


set  officers'  quarters 

Infantry  barracks 

....do 

Noncommissioned  offioors"  (jnartcrs. 


.do. 


Quartermaster's  stable . 

Wagon  shed 

Bakery 

Substation 

Pumping  station 

Water  tank  and  trestle. 


1879 
1877 
1879 
1882 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1887 
1880 
1881 
1877 
1881 
1877 
1881 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1887 
1880 
1899 
18S0 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1885 
189:? 
1893 
18S0 
1879 
1880 
188(i 
1880 
1891 
1894 
1897 
1893 
1903 
1904 
19a3 
1905 
190.5 
190(; 
190ti 
1907 
1907 
190S 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 

1910 

1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 


Frame.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Log 

Frame.. 

Log 

Frame.. 

Log 

Frame.. 

Log 

Frame.. 
....do.. 

do.. 

Log 

Frame.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Stone... 
Frame.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Wood... 
Frame . . 

do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 
Brick... 

...do.. 
Frame . . 
...do.. 
Concrete 
....do.. 
...do.. 
.  ...do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 

...do.. 

.  ...do.. 

...do,. 

...do.. 
Stucco.. 

...do.. 
Concrete 
Frame . . 
Concrete 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Steel.... 


Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bad. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Bad. 

Do. 
Good. 
Bad. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Bad. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Bad. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 

Do. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total  number  of  buildings  at  post,  06. 

WaUT  supply.— ViAier  pumped  from  Bitter  Root  KiTer. 


Condition  of  system,  new. 
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BrATBMBNT  B. — Showing  the  varUms  buildingM^  etc.,  aUo  the  present  water  supphf  and%t$ 
condition  at  the  posU  mentioned  in  House  resolution  398  for  abandonment'-Aioutd. 

FORT  D.  A.  RUSSELL,  WYO. 


Num- 
Iwr. 

Designation  of  building. 

When  con- 
structed. 

Material  of  which 
constructed. 

Present  con- 
dition as 
shown  by 
lastanninU 
estimate. 

Commanding  general's  qiiart^TS r . 

1910 
1903 
1909 
1885 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1908 
1910 
1909 
1911 
1888 
1902 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1906 
1910 
1909 
1885 
1885 
1900 
1900 
1885 
1888 
1905 
1906 
1908 
1904 
1910 
1909 
1900 
1906 
1906 
1910 
1911 
1886 
1909 
1885 
1885 
1905 
1906 
1908 
1910 
1909 
1904 
1904 
1906 
1885 
1885 
1904 
1904 
1908 
1909 
1910 
Unknown. 
190G 
1888 
1888 
1910 
1894 
1911 
1906 
1909 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1904 
1909 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1908 
1910 

Brick 

Good. 

Commanding  offlwrs'  quartprs 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

Field  officers'  quarters 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

...  .do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

...do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

..do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

C^aptains'  quartnv 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

14 

do , 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

Lieutenants'  quarters 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

..do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

.    do 

..do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do, 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

.    do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

10 

.  .  .do 

...  .do 

Do. 

Bachelor  ofBoery  ouarters  (6  set ) 

.    do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

.    do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

Foor^et  offloien'  quarteis.. 

do 

Do. 

Band  bairaols 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

jfff&fitfy  bairaoks 

.  ...do 

Do. 

do/. 

do 

Do. 

.  ...do 

.  ...do 

Do. 

CaTaliy  barracks. 

do 

Do. 

do'      

....do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do. 

AitUlerr  barracks 

do 

Do 

"Bnginew  barrack  ,,,.,.„,»., 

....do 

Do. 

Rimal Corns bacraoir x  ^x.a*.^^         x  .x.  ** 

do 

Do 

Hospital  Omtmi  barraclr 

do 

Do. 

.  do     

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

.do   

Do 

:::::do::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

do 

Do. 

Hospital  sergeant's  quarters „ 

Frame 

Fair. 

do T T 

Brlok 

Good. 

Rngine^rif'  qiiartftrq ,           , 

Frame 

Fair. 

Eniployees' 'quarters 

do 

Do. 

Teafpstihrs'  qTiartArs, ,-,-,,.., , . . . . 

Brick 

Good. 

Packers'  quarters .............         . .  x . . 

Frame 

Do. 

RmnloTeen' aiiartani. 

Brick     . 

Do, 

S^jSmSu!!?//.       ::::::  *: 

...do.". ' 

Do. 

.^!^X^!^?!!::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

do 

Do. 

do 

Oiyalry  band  stable 

do 

Do. 

....do 

Do. 

Artillery  band  sUMe 

do 

Do. 

Artillery  stables 

..do 

Do. 

Qnartonnaster's  stable 

do 

Do. 

..^..do 

do 

1CiiiriBMir«teh^ 

...do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Stable  for  Inftatry  and  officers'  mounts ?. . 

do 

Do, 

Veterinary  bospltol  and  sUble 

do 

Do. 

Shop  buiiainci: 

do 

D* 
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ttrATinNT  6. — Showing  the  various  buUdingt,  etc.,  also  the  present  water  supphf  m%d Hb 
€ondition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  398 /or  abandonment — Cootd. 

FORT  D.  A.  RUSSELL,  WYO.— Continued. 


Num. 
bor. 

DeaignaUon  Of  building. 

When  con- 
•tructed. 

Material  Of  whkh 
constructed. 

Ppwentoon- 

ditioaM 

shown  br 

lastanmoa 

estimate. 

Cavalry  shop  buildings 

1908 
1906 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1888 
1904 
1910 
1910 
1885 
1910 
I'nknown. 
1890 
1910 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1900 
1906 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1904 
1890 
1885 
1904 
Unknown. 
1909 
1894 
1907 
Under  con- 
struction. 
1887 

Brick 

Good. 

Quartermaster's  shop  buildiings 

do 

Do. 

ArtillAiy  pin  qhAdii  ' " 

Stone 

Do. 

do 

Frame 

Do. 

Quartermaster's  storehouses 

Brick 

Do 

Quartermaster's  storehouse 

do 

Do. 

Commissary  storehouse 

do 

Do. 

Commissary  storehouses 

...do 

Do 

Magazine 

Concrete 

Do. 

do 

Brick 

Do. 

Ammunition  storehouse 

Concrete 

Do. 

Commwsary  storehouse 

Frame 

Fair. 

Quartermaster's  paint  shop 

do 

do 

Do. 

Ice  house 

Good. 

Vegetable  cellar 

Concrete 

Do. 

Forage  storehouse 

Brick 

Do. 

Granaries 

do 

Do. 

Forage  house 

Stone . . . 

Do. 

Hay  shed 

Corrugated  steel... 
do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

.  ...do 

Frame 

Do. 

Coal  sheds 

..  ..do 

Do. 

Coalshed  

do 

Do. 

Storehouses 

.  do 

Do. 

Oil  house 

Brick 

Do. 

Quartermftfrt^r's  stOT«^house 

Frame. .  .. 

Do. 

..T..do 

do 

Do. 

Posthospttal 

Brick  .. 

Do. 

AdminMratinn  hiiflding 

do 

Do. 

THeiT\nh  and  iKWt  offlce 

..do 

Do. 

Hospital  Corps  bamck 

do 

do 

Not  yet  com- 
pleted. 
Good. 

flohool  and  (!hfti»I. 

Guardhouse ..' 

1901 
1909 
1910 
1905 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1903 
1909 
1907 
1906 

do 

Do. 

do 

...do 

Do. 

Exchange  buildings 

do 

Do. 

Infantry  ftTf'hanen 

do 

Do. 

Fire-station  building 

.do 

Do. 

...  .do 

do 

Do. 

Dispensaries 

..do 

Do. 

Bakery 

do 

Do. 

Transformer  substation 

.do 

Do. 

Cavalry  drill  hall 

do 

Do. 

Wagon  shed 

Frame 

Do. 

do 

1910 
1908 
1911 

do 

Do. 

Railroad  track  scale 

Wood 

Do. 

Band  stands 

do 

Do. 

Wagon  sh*?d 

1911 
1911 

.do 

Do. 

Guardhouse 

Brick 

Do. 

Laundry 

1911 
1911 
1911 

..do 

Do. 

Stable  guard  and  shop 

do 

Do. 

Administration  building 

.do 

Do. 

do 

1911 
1911 
1908 
1908 
1879 
Unknown. 

do 

Do. 

Root  cellar 

Concrete 

Do. 

Crematory 

Corrugated  steel... 
Steel 

Do. 

Water  tank 

Do. 

Post  hall 

Frame 

Do. 

Pumping  station 

Brick 

DO. 

Filter  resBrvoir 

1890 
1890 
1885 
1904 
1908 
1904 
1906 
1909 

Stone !. 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

Carpenter  shop 

Frame 

Do. 

Ola  crematorv  building 

do 

Fair. 

2 

Stable  guard  buildings 

.do 

Good. 

1 

Quartermaster's  corral  office 

Brick 

Do. 

2 

Stable  guard  and  shop  buildings 

...do 

Do. 

3 

do 

do 

Do. 

Total  number  of  buildings  at  post,  273. 

Water  »upply.— The  Government  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  city  of  Cheyenne  by  which  the 
Qovemment  paid  1400,000  toward  the  construction  of  a  complete  water  system,  the  city  to  furnish  all  labor 
and  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  oonstniction.  Supply  unlimited,  and  no  record  kept  of  amount  used.  Coo- 
ditkm  of  system  good. 
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9rATBMBNT  B. — Showing  the  various  buildings j  etc.,  also  the  present  water  supply  andiU 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  S98jor  abandonnient--^ntd, 

FORT  DOUGLAS,  UTAH. 


Nam- 
Iwr. 

Designation  of  buUding, 

When  con- 
structed. 

Material  Of  which 
constructed. 

Present  OQift» 

ditionas 

shown  l^ 

lastannoMl 

estimata. 

AdfnintftretioD  building 

1876 
1902 
1884 

Unknown. 
1884 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
1885 
1884 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
1895 
1884 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 
1891 

Unknown. 
1893 
1876 
1897 
1897 

Unknown. 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1904 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1904 
1910 

Stone 

Fair. 

"■ 

Hospital  storehouse 

Brick 

Do. 

Offlo»  b"ildli»g .„.,,-.-,, 

Stone  and  brick... 
Frame 

Do. 

Poet  hall..... 1 

Poor. 

Old  bakery 

Stone 

Bad. 

Oil  house 

do 

Poor. 

Civilian  teamsters'  Quarters 

Frame 

Fair. 

Mmm.fiu»    

Brick 

Poor. 

Old  coal  shed 

Frame 

Bad. 

Civilian  employees'  quarters 

do 

do 

Fair. 

Tinner's  an^  plumbeir's  shops 

Poor. 

Paint  shop 

do 

Do. 

Carpenter  shop 

do 

Do. 

Wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shop 

do 

Do. 

PostoflOoe'. .'. 

Log  and  frame 

Stone 

Bad. 

Morg^ 

Fair. 

Ice  house 

Franie 

Poor. 

Post  chapel 

do 

Do. 

Noncommissioned  staff  officers'  quarters 

do 

do 

do 

Fair. 
Poor. 

do 

....do 

Fair. 

Mftrrl4Ml  iw>idier8'  quarters. 

do 

Bad. 

do .^. 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

Nonconunissioned  officers'  quarters 

do 

Fair. 

do 

Do. 

Noncommlsslon*^  officers'  quarters 

do 

Do. 

hospital  steward's  quarters 

do 

Do. 

Commanding  officer's  quarters 

Stone  and  brick... 

Iron  covered 

Brick 

Good. 

Old  hay  storehouse . .  .T 

Do. 

Poor. 

Civilian  employees'  quarters 

Frame 

Fair. 

Post  exchange 

Brick 

Ciood. 

Double  barracks 

do 

Fair. 

do 

...do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

.  ..do 

New. 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Good. 

Bachelor  officers*  quarters 

.do  

Do. 

Band  barrack 

do 

New. 

Guardhouse 

190.5 
1906 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1910 
19in 
187H 
187(i 

.do 

Good. 

Granary 

Corrugated  Iron . . . 
Briek 

Do. 

Bakery^ 

Do. 

HospiCai 

Stone  and  brick... 
Brick 

Do. 

Bowling  ^loy 

New. 

Ordnance  storehoiisR r . ..... 

Corrugated  iron . . . 
do 

Do. 

Garbage  crematory 

Do. 

Clothing  storehouse 

Brick 

Do. 

Double  officers'  quarters 

do 

Do. 

Transformer  substation ,.,..,,--.,-,,,_ 

.     ..do 

Do. 

Double  officers'  quarters 

Stone       

Fair. 

do .'. 

do 

Do. 



do 

1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1884 

.do 

Do. 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

....do 

Do. 

6 

do 

do        

Do. 

3 

do 

Frame 

Do. 

Total  number  of  buildings  at  post.  65. 

Water  ntppfy.— Supplied  by  gravity  system  fh>m  Red  Butte  Canyon.    Condition  of  system  good. 
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Statement  B. — Showing  the  various  IndUHngs,  etc.,  also  the  present  water  supply  and  Hi 
condition  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  House  Resolution  -iOS  for  abandonment — Contd. 

FORT  LOGAN,  COLO. 


Num- 
ber. 


Designation  of  building. 


When  con- 
structed. 


.NfatPrial  ol  which 
constructed. 


Present  con- 
dition as 
shown  by 
last  annual 
estimate. 


Double  sets  officers'  quarters 

SiuRle  Infantrv  barracks 

Hospital  building 

Quartermaster's  storehouse 

Bakery 

Boiler  and  engine  house 

Water  tank 

Pump  house 

Dead  house 

Outhouses 

Field  ofTiccrs'  quarters 

Commanding  ofTu'er's  (piarters 

Field  officers'  quarters 

do 

do 

Sets  bachelor  officers'  quarters 

Double  set  othcers'  quarters 

do 

do 

Double  set  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters..! 

do 

Hospital  steward's  quarters ■ 

Band  barrack i 

Cavalry  barracks 

Double  Infantry  barrack ' 

Headquarters  building , 

Post  exchange  and  gymnasium j 

Guardhouse ' i 

Stable  guardhouse I 

Coal  and  storage  house II' 

Hay  storehouse ' 

Commissary  storehouse 

Quartermaster's  stable 

Cavalry  stables 

Stable  (pack  mules). . . 

Magazine 

Gun  shed 

Wagon  shed 

do 

Quartermaster's  shops. 

Granary 

Oil  house 

Balloon  house 

Ice  house 


Civilian  employees'  quarters. . 

Wagon  sheci 

Stable  for  target  range 

Forage  house  for  target  range. , 
Addition  to  hospital  building. 

do 

Isolation  hospital 

Laundry  building 

Ice  house 


Hs'9 

1HS9 
1SS9 
1HS9 
18S9 
1S.S9 
l.^S9 
1SS9 
1S89 
18S9 
1S90 
1S91 
iS9S 
1S94 
1894 
1S90 
1S98 
1S92 
1S92 
1S92 
1.H92 
1891 
1S94 
1S92 
1S94 
1 890 
1904 
1S94 
1894 
nkno'.vn. 
189() 
1S98 
1891 
1891 
1904 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1904 
1892 
1892 
1894 
1897 
1S97 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 


Brick.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do 

-do 

-do 

.do 

.<io 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Aio. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
Corrugated  iron. 

d6 

Brick 

do 

do 

Frame 

Brick 

do 

Corrugated  iron. 

Frame 

Corrugated  !ron. 

Brick 

Crorugated  iron. 

do 

do 

Brick 

Frame 

do 

do 

Brick 

do 

do 

do 

Frame 


Good. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
*    Do. 
Poor. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 
Good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total  number  of  buildings  at  post,  81. 

Water  supply, —Water  pumped  from  wells.    Quality  excellent.    Condition  of  system,  new. 
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Statbmbnt  0. — Abstract  of  replies  received  relative  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  valu- 
ation  of  land,  buildings,  and  xvater'supply  at  posts  contemplated/or  abandonment. 


Land. 

Buttdin«B. 

Water  sui^y. 

Poets. 

Tahie. 

-ralue. 

vahie. 

value. 

value. 

vahM.  — 

Brady,  Fort,  MIcb 

$60,000.00 
3,000.00 

"  "96,'666.'66' 

334.182.13 
196,400.00 
839,702.00 
50,000.00 
26,000.00 
15,000.00 
76,000.00 
66,000.00 
130,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,500.00 
100,000.00 
20,000.00 
20,800.00 
6,000.00 
623,806.88 

$300,000.00 

76,000.00 
4,199,706.84 
337,600.00 
356,42L63 
222,200.00 
862,533.00 
260,000.00 

70,000.00 
230,000.00 
160,000.00 
250,000.00 
300,000.00 
100,000.00 

84,000.00 
500,000.00 

40,000.00 
107,900.00 

14,000.00 
700,000.00 

Clark,  Fort,  Tex 

D.  A.  RusseU,Fort,Wyo. 

Lincoln,  Fort,  Nebr 

Loean  H.  Roots,  Fort,  Ark. 

Mcintosh,  Fort,  Tex 

Mackentie,  Fort,  Wyo .... 

Meade,  Fort,  8.  Dak 

Bobinson.  Fort,  Nebr 

Wayne,  Fort,  Mich 

Bthan  Allen,  Fort,  Vt 

Jay.  Fort,  N.Y 

Itodison  Barracks,  N.  Y. . 

Niagara,  Fort,  N.Y 

Ontario,  Fort,  N.Y 

Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y. 

Apache,  Fort.  Arii 

Boise  BarracKS,  Idaho 

Douglas.  Fort,  Utah. 

GeoTwright,  Fort,  Wash . . 
Missoula,  Fort,  Mont 

$16,466.84 

"*i8,*  766.66" 

160,600.00 

31,200.00 

126,600.00 

441,162.60 

76,000.00 

417,600.00 

20,000.00 

4,000,000.00 

2,200.00 

28.860.00 

20,000.00 

18,652.36 

250,663.50 

2,000,XK)0.00 

715,960.00 

22,800.00 

6,770.00 

28,290.00 

424,326.26 

37,500.00 

321,000.00 

^400.00 

251,200.00 

686,800.00 

100,000.00 

684,600.00 

40^060.00 

6,000,000.00 

36,000.00 

45,000.00 

(*) 

100,000.00 

74,211.40 

820,663.50 

2,730,000.00 

920,520.00 

216,080.00 

5,770.00 

70,800.00 

$2,000.00 

■'6,' 666.66" 

13,006.60 

4,000.00 

240,000.00 

20,000.00 

'i6,666.'66" 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

600.00 

6,000.00 

3,000.00 

5,000.00 

20,000.00 

20,446.00 

$12,000.00 
741,618,72 
33,000.00^ 
26,  OIL  00 
6,000.00 
276,000.00 
30,000.00 

6,600.00 

40,000.00 

30,000.00 

12,000.00 

2,600.00 

1,000.00 

6,000.00 
40,000.00 
30,000.00 
22,717.22 

Whipple  Barracks,  Arix. . . 

Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Fort, 

Mont 

22,62L12 

17,442.00 
91,829.50 
60,000.00 

46,868.05 

174,427.00 
303,219.00 
90,000.00 

700.00 
260.00 

2,800.00 
2,600.00 

Yellowstone,  Fort,  Wyo. . . 

Logan,  Fort,  Colo 

63,807.00 

113,220.00 

10,000.00 

18,000.00 

TotaL 

8,471,071.19 

13,733,711.65 

2,946,373.68 

9,762,777.42 

367,901.60 

1,336,646.94 

1  Included  hi  value  placed  on  buildings  and  land. 

>  Land  to  levert  to  State  of  New  York  when  no  longer  required  for  military  purposes,  as  provided  by  deed. 
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Stammbht  C-^Abstraet  of  repHet  received  reloHve  to  the  marimum  (md  minimwm 
valuation  of  land,  hwldmge,  and  water  eupply  at  ^poeU  ccnUmplaUdfor  abandtmmaOr' 
Continued. 


Posts. 


Bnd7,Fort,Mieh.. 
Gikrk,  Fort,  Tex.... 


D.  A.  RaaseU,  Fort,  Wyo 


linoolD.  Fort,  Nobr 

Lonn  H.  Root^  Fort,  Ark. 

Mcintosh,  Fort,  Tex 

ICackensie,  Fort,  W]ro. . . , 


Total  mini- 
mnm  vfthxe. 


,  Fort,  8.  Dak.. 


Eoblnacm^  Fort.  Nebr. 

Etlian  Allftn,  Fort,  Vt 

Jay  Fc»rt.  N.  Y 

Madlsod  BafTaeJis,  N.  Y.. 
Nlfl^m,  Fort,  M.  V... 

OntftriQ,  Fort,  N.  Y 

PisttabyiTF  Banftrlra,  N.  Y 

A|»<*e,  Fort,  ArU 

BolM  Bawielts ,  IdaliD . . . 

Hoogtoa,  Port,  utjfct] 

0«7w rights  Fort,  Wash 
lUsaimlA,  Port,  Uont 


Whipple  Barraoks,  Aris. 


Wm.  H,  Harrison,  Fort, 

Mont ., 

Yellowstone,  Fort,  Wyo. . 


Logan,  Fort,  Colo.. 


Total 11,786,346.32 


IW,000.00 
aO,40ft.S4 


113,750.00 

fiO7,0B8.63 

233,000.00 

1,205,302.00 

511,102.50 

100,000.00 

432,500.00 

105,000.00 

4,070,000.00 

134,200.00 

80,850.00 

70,000.00 

125,000.00 

41,552.35 

285,463.50 

2,025,000.00 

1,360,301.88 

22,800.00 


20,081.12 


45,962.00 
91,820.50 


123,807.00 


Total 
mum  value. 


000,000.00 
183,661.60 

5,366,653.81 


408,000.00 

703,432.63 

290,600.00 

1,388,733.00 

965,860.00 

170,000.00 

89o,ooaoo 

230,000.00 

6,280,000.00 

347,000.00 

147,500.00 

85,000.00 

600,000.00 

119,211.40 

968,563.50 

2,774,000.00 

1,643,237.22 

215,000.00 


55,438.05 


247,727.00 
303,219.00 


221,220.00 


24,832,136.01 


Remsrka. 


FJsurss  Include  land  and  water  systam,sep»> 
rate  amoonts  net  being  stated.  ^^ 

Jodfs  Vettaan.  eoonty  Judge,  stated  tte 
Southern  Pactto  Ry.  hare  oOered  tiOOJIOOflar 
this  reservation  with  water  prlvllene. 

Minimum  valuatkm  not  given  separately.  The 
quartermaster  states  $100,000  would  be  tte 
minimum  valuation,  being  arrived  at  by 
•-»--»--  the  value  of  hukd,  etc.  If  pMt 


was  abandoned.    If  such  aetton  wero 
believes  the  land  would  greatly  depiec^ 
valu%  and  thera  would  piaetkally  be  no 
ket  ibr 


Value  of  water  system  arrived  at  by  oomparing 

with  dty  system. 
Value  of  land  includes  timber  renrve  oompfia- 

ing  27,293  r 


Included  In  the  flguies  given  for  the  raservatioo 
Is  a  timber  reserve  on,577  acres,  the  value  of 
which  as  given  by  t/ie  Government  Forestrr 
Office  is  $63,000.  an/  is  included  under  **  Maxi- 
mum value."    No  estimate  could  be  obtained 


from  any  dealers  as  to  the  probable  value  of 
the  buildings  and  water  supply,  as  they  are 
practicaUly  valueless  unless  Oiey  are  needed 


for  an  institution  of  some  kind,  and  the  need 
for  such  use  at  this  time  is  not  apparent.  For 
mllitaiTpuiposes  the  buildings  would  be 

Maximum  valueof  buUdlngs  was  arrived  at  by 
considering  that  it  might  be  po»ible  to  sell  the 
whole  number  to  the  State  for  a  school  or  in- 
stitution. If  this  could  not  be  done,  it  would 
seem  that  the  only  way  to  dispose  of  them 
would  be  to  the  wrecking  companies,  fh>m 
whom  the  minimum  value  was  obtained 

This  reservation  is  part  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  has  no  salable  value.  The 
maximum  value  of  the  buildings  is  based 
on  their  present  worth  were  theylocated  hi  a 
corporetfon  of  the  slse  of  Manmioth  Hot 
Springs  outside  the  park.  Their  nUnimnni 
value  is  based  on  what  could  actually  be 
obtained  for  them  under  ATjgttng  circum- 
stances. No  buildings  at  the  post  could  be 
moved  outside  the  park,  as  the  distance  of  6 
miles  and  the  character  of  the  road  make  this 
impossible. 


QUAKTSftMAam  Qbiob&al's  Oificx,  Jfay  //,  mt. 
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WOMAN  SUFFKAUE. 

SEBIAL  NO.   2. 


Committee  on  the  Judk  iary, 

House  of  Kepi{esentatives, 

Wednesda}/,  March  IS,  1912. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Henry  D.  Clayton 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  At  a  previous 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  response  to  a  request 
made  by  several  Members  of  the  House  and  by  two  ladies,  to-day 
was  set  apart  by  the  committee  for  the  hearing  oif  those  who  advc^cate 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  providing  for  woman's  suffrage. 
Since  the  committee  has  met  this  morning  I  have  been  recjuested  by 
a  lady,  representing  other  ladies  in  opposition  to  the  reso hit  ions  now 
under  consideration  by  the  committee,  that  she  be  accorded  10  or  15 
minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  to-day  to  present  the  views 
of- these  ladies  to  the  committee.  I  have  confen*ed  witli  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  they  have  thought,  following  precedents 
obtaining  in  like  requests  in  cases  of  former  hearings,  that  that  re- 
quest ought  to  be  accorded.  I  deem  it  proper  to  advise  the  ladies 
who  asked  for  this  hearing  of  that  request  at  this  time,  and  I  would 
think  it  fair  to  the  ladies  who  have  asked  for  this  hearing  that  they 
be  given  an  opportunity,  if  they  see  fit,  to  reply  to  any  statements  or 
arguments  that  may  be  made  by  the  ladies  in  opposition  to  these 
resolutions. 
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I  wish  to  know,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  what  lady  will 
apportion  the  time  to-day,  among  the  advocates  of  these  resolutions. 

Miss  Addams.  I  will  do  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Illinois. 

The  committee  has  several  resolutions  before  it,  House  joint  reso- 
lution 201,  introduced  by  Mr.  Raker,  of  California,  House  joint  reso- 
lution 198j  introduced  by  Mr.  Lafferty,  of  Oregon,  House  joint  reso- 
lution 91,  introduced  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Colorado,  House  joint  resolu- 
tion 213,  introduced  by  Mr.  Berger,  of  Wisconsin,  House  joint  reso- 
lution 87,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mondell.  of  Wyoming,  and  House  joint 
resolution  17,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ructer,  of  Colorado,  all  relatiiig  to 
this  same  subject;  that  is,  the  proposition  to  amend  the  Federal  Gon- 
stitution  to  provide  for  woman's  suffrage. 

I  may  say  to  the  ladies  who  have  been  accorded  this  hearing  that 
this  committee  heretofore,  on  similar  occasions,  has  not  limited  the 
ladies  as  to  the  time  they  wished  to  use  in  putting  their  views  before 
the  committee.  We  have,  I  think  without  exception,  heretofore 
given  the  ladies  a  whole  day  on  this  subject,  and  tne  committee  has 
the  permission  of  the  House  to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  House. 
With  that  statement,  I  will  say  to  the  ladies  the  committee  will  hear 
you  this  morning  until  12  o'clock,  and  then  the  committee  will  take 
a  recess  for  lunch  and  for  a  brief  attendance  upon  the  House,  and 
then  they  will  come  back  after  lunch^  at  such  time  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  members  and  by  the  ladies  advocating  these  resolutions. 

At  this  time  I  may  say,  Aliss  Addams,  you  may  proceed  in  such 
manner  as  you  ladies  have  agreed  upon.  I  suppose  it  you  have  made 
any  allotment  of  time,  that  you  will  advise  the  chairman  whenever 
any  speaker  has  consumed  her  allotted  time. 

Miss  Addams.  We  have  nine  speakers,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  have 
given  each  of  them  10  minutes.  Perhaps,  by  shortening  them  a  little, 
we  can  conclude  by  12  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  the  ladies  feel  com- 
pelled to  shorten  their  speeches. 

Miss  Adda3is.  We  would  like  to  show  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
can  make  short  speeches. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  are  to  liave  a  short  statement  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Colorado. 

EEHAEES  OF  HON.  ESWABS  T.  TATLOB,  BEPBESEHTATIVE  AT 
LABOE  FBOU  COLORADO,  nrTBODnCOrO  MISS  JANE  ADDAUS. 

Mr.  Tatlor  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  My  colleague,  Judge  Rucker,  was  to  be  accorded 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  committee  the  distinguished  lady  who 
will  preside  and  introduce  the  speakers.  But  owing  to  his  illness  this 
morning  that  courtesy,  which  I  very  highly  appreciate,  has  bn^sn 
extended  to  me.  But  oefore  doing  so,  permit  me  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  authors  of  the  various  bills  providmg  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments now  pending  before  your  committee,  as  just  mentioned  by 
your  chairman,  that  while  we  do  not  desire  to  tike  up  any  of  the 
time  of  the  committee  to  be  heard  at  present,  because  this  is  a  women's 
meeting;  nevertheless,  if  your  committee  desires  to  hear  from  us  at 
any  time  in  support  of  our  respective  bills,  or  if  you  will  permit  us 
to  make  a  statement  to  go  into  the  hearings,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
avail  ourselves  of  that  opportunity.    Personally  I  shouLilike  to  make 
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and  have  it  appear  in  the  record  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  of 
woman  suflFrage  in  the  State  of  Colorado  during  the  past  18  years. 
Our  good  women  have  made  a  splendid  and  most  brilliant  record,  of 
which  the  Centennial  State  is  supremely  proud.  I  especially  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  I'ecord  a  brief  mention  of  150  of  the  wisest,  most 
humane,  and  progressive  laws  in  this  country  for  the  protection  of 
the  home  and  the  betterment  of  society  which  the  women  of  Colo- 
rado have  caused  to  be  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  our  State 
during  the  last  10  sessions  of  our  legislature.  However,  I  will  not 
until  after  the  ladies  have  spoken  ask  to  take  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  nor  detain  this  splendid  audience  and  all  of  these  emi- 
nent women  speakers  longer ;  but  will  simply  say  that  I  am  exceed- 
inglv  proud  to  be  accorded  the  distinction  and  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  this  committee  and  this  audience  the  first  vice  president  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  a  lady  whom  you 
and  all  this  country  know  and  honors,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago.    [Applause.] 

BEMABKS  OF  MISS  JANE  ADDAMS,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Miss  Addams.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
presenting  our  arguments  for  your  consideration  in  regard  to  these 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  we  would  like  first  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  women  have  su  if  rage  already,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  in  the  United  States.  More  than  a  million  women  will 
be  eligible  to  vote  for  President  of  the  United  States  next  November. 
More  than  half  a  million  in  addition  have  the  municipal  franchise. 
In  fact,  the  remaining  women  of  America  are  almost  the  only  Eng- 
lish-speaking women  in  the  world  who  are  deprived  of  the  municipal 
franchise.  In  England  women  vote  upon  all  civic  matters,  and  all 
of  the  women  in  the  Enc^lish  colonies  also  vote  upon  municipal 
affairs.  The  women  in  the  north,  particularly  Finland,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  have  the  full  franchise;  and  America,  so  far  from  being  in 
the  leaS  in  the  universal  application  of  the  principle  that  every  adult 
is  entitled  to  the  ballot,  is  fast  falling  behmd  the  rest  of  tho  world. 
A  hundred  years  ago  we  occupied  an  advanced  position  in  regard  to 
the  extension  of  the  franchise;  at  the  present  moment  we  are  quite 
behind  in  this  belief  that  every  adult  is  entitled  to  representation  in 
his  own  governmental  affairs. 

As  I  have  been  engaged  for  a  good  many  years  in  various  philan- 
thropic undertakings,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me,  for  only  a  fev/ 
moments,  to  speak  from  my  experience.  A  good  many  wouien  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated  have  initiated  and  carried  forward 
philanthropic  enterprises,  which  were  later  taken  over  by  the  city, 
and  thereupon  the  women  have  been  shut  out  from  the  opportunity 
to  do  the  self-same  work  which  they  have  done  up  to  that  time.  In 
Chicago  the  women  for  many  years  supported  school  nursi^s  who 
took  care  of  the  children,  both  made  them  comfortable  and  kept  them 
from  truancy.  Wlien  the  nurses  were  taken  over  by  the  health  de- 
partment of  the  city  the  same  women  who  had  given  them  their  sup- 
port and  management  were  shut  out  from  doing  anytliiiii^  more  in 
that  direction.  And  I  think  Chicago  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say 
that  the  nurses  are  not  now  doing  as  good  work  as  they  did  before. 

I  could  also  use  the  illustration  of  the  probation  officers  in  Chicago 
3?7ho  are  attached  to  the  juvenile  court.     For  a  numbe^^^^jp's 
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women  selected  and  supported  these  probation  officers.  Later,  when 
the  same  officers,  paid  tne  same  salary,  were  taken  over  by  the  county 
and  paid  from  the  county  funds,  the  women  who  had  had  to  do  with 
the  initiation  and  beginning  of  the  probation  system,  and  with  the 
primary  and  earlv  management  of  the  officers,  had  no  more  to  do 
with  them.  At  the  present  moment  the  juvenile  court  in  Chicago 
has  fallen  behind  its  former  position  in  the  juvenile  courts  of  the 
world.  I  think  the  fair-minded  men  of  Chicago  will  admit  that  it 
was  a  disaster  for  the  juvenile  court  when  the  women  were  disquali- 
fied, by  their  lack  of  the  franchise,  to  care  for  it. 

The  juvenile  court  has  to  do  largely  with  delinquent  and  dependent 
children,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  whole  women 
can  deal  with  such  cases  better  than  men,  because  their  natural  in- 
terests lie  in  that  direction.    I  could  give  you  many  other  examples. 

The  establishment  of  a  sanitarium  for  the  care  of  tubercular  patients 
in  Chicago  was  begun  by  some  philanthropic  women,  and  later  .on, 
when  these  also  were  put  under  the  care  of  the  city,  these  women 
were  shut  out,  save  as  they  were  permitted  to  do  some  work  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  officials.  Sometimes  the  officials  are  very  cour- 
teous to  them  and  glad  to  have  their  assistance ;  sometimes  they  quite 
resent  the  suggestions  offered  them,  claiming  it  is  "  up  to  "  tnem  to 
take  care  of  the  city  affairs,  and  that  women  are  omy  interfering 
when  they  try  to  help. 

So,  it  seems  fair  to  say,  if  women  are  to  keep  on  with  the  work 
which  they  have  done  since  the  beginning  of  the  world — ^to  continue 
with  their  humanitarian  efforts  which  are  so  rapidly  being  taken 
'over  into  the  Government,  whether  wisely  or  not  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
and  which,  when  thus  taken  over  by  the  Gk)vemment,  are  often  not 
properly  administered,  that  the  women  themselves  will  have  to  have 
the  franchise. 

The  franchise  is  only  a  little  bit  of  mechanism  which  enables  the 
voter  to  say  how  much  money  shall  be  aj^opriated  from  the  taxes, 
of  which  women  pay  so  large  a  part.  When  a  woman  votes,  she 
votes  in  an  Australian  ballot  box,  very  carefully  guarded  from  rough- 
ness, and  it  seems  to  us  only  fair  to  the  State  activities  which  are  so 
largely  humanitarian  that  women  should  have  this  opportunity. 

I  am  going  to  introduce,  Mr.  Chairman,  women  who  will  represent 
different  points  of  view  in  regard  to  suffrage  for  women,  a  matter 
which  seems  to  us  so  important. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  women  in  the  entire  community  need  the  ballot 
so  much  as  the  working  women.  I  am  sure  you  are 'conversant  with 
the  splendid  series  of  reports  being  issued  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  upon  the  condition  of  women  and  chil- 
dren wage  earners  in  the  United  States,  in  which  this  is  being  demon- 
strated. You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  I  am  sure,  from  Miss  Tjeonora 
O'Reilly,  of  New  York,  who  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the  con- 
dition or  working  women.  It  gives  me  very  much  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce Miss  O'Reilly,  who  will  speak  to  you  for  10  minutes. 

REMARKS  OF  MISS  LEONORA  O'REILLY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Miss  O'Reilly.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 
I  ask  this  committee  in  all  seriousness  to  understand  that  we  work- 
ing women   are   not   asking   for  the  vote   for   fun ;  ^e  need  the 
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vote  for  self-protection.  Gentlemen,  you  may  tell  us  that  our  place 
is  in  the  home.  Do  not  make  fun  of  us,  please.  There  are  8,000,000 
of  us  in  these  United  States  who  must  earn  our  daily  bread.  Now, 
in  all  seriousness,  because  we  must  earn  that  bread,  we  come  to  tell 
you  that  while  we  are  working  in  the  mills,  the  mines,  the  factories, 
and  the  mercantile  houses,  we  nave  not  the  protection  that  we  should 
have.  Gentlemen,  you  have  been  making  laws  for  us ;  now,  we  want 
to  make  laws  for  ourselves,  because  the  laws  you  have  made  have  not 
been  good  for  us.  Year  after  year  working  women  have  gone  to  the 
legislature  in  every  State ;  they  have  tried  to  tell  their  story  of  need 
in  the  same  old  way.  They  have  gone  to  you,  believing  as  they  do 
believe,  in  the  strength  of  the  big  brother;  believing  that  the  big 
brother  could  do  for  them  what  they  should,  as  citizens,  do  for  them- 
selves. 

They  have  seen,  time  after  time,  the  power  of  the  big  interest  come 
behind  the  big  brother  and  say  to  him :  "  If  you  grant  the  request  of 
these  working  women  you  die,  politically."  It  is  because  the  work- 
ing women  have  seen  this  that  they  now  demand  the  ballot.  In  New 
York,  and  in  every  other  State,  we  plead  for  shorter  hours.  A\Tien 
the  legislators  learn  that  women  to-day  in  every  industry  are  being 
overspeeded  and  overworked  most  legislators  would,  if  they  dared, 
vote  protective  legislation  for  the  women.  A\Tiy  do  they  neglect  the 
women?  We  answer,  because  those  who  have  the  votes  have  the 
power  to  take  the  legislator's  political  ladder  away  from  them,  a 
power  that  we,  who  have  no  votes,  do  not  have.  The  getting  of  the 
vote  and  the  use  of  the  vote  for  self-protection  as  a  class  is  another 
thing  we  working  women  are  going  to  do;  we  are  going  to  do  it  as 
well  as  we  have  done  our  work  in  the  factory,  mill,  office,  and  shop. 
The  world  to-day  knows  that  the  women  in  industry  are  making 
good.  But  we  working  women  maintain  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  not  keeping  faith  with  us,  in  that  they  are  driving  us  like  mad, 
burning  us  alive,  or  working  us  to  death  for  profits.  We,  of  New 
York,  remember  the  Triangle  fire  cases;  we  saw  our  women  burned 
alive,  and  then  when  our  people  appealed  to  the  courts  and  tried  to 
get  justice  we  got  instead  the  same  old  verdict  from  the  courts,  ''  No- 
body to  blame."  The  ballot  is  a  matter  of  necessity  with  working 
women.  We  come  to  you  to-day  to  say  we  want  you  to  put  behind  you 
all  your  prejudice  against  votes  for  women ;  we  ask  you  for  fair  play. 
Deal  with  us  as  you  would  want  to  be  dealt  by.  When  the  workingmen 
come  to  you  with  the  power  of  the  ballot  they  make  vou  listen.  We 
want  the  power  of  the  ballot  for  the  same  reason,  li  there  is  a  man 
who  will  not  be  just,  we  mean  to  put  him  out  of  politics.  If  there  is 
a  man  in  office  who  is  serving  humanity  fairly,  we  will  keep  him  in 
(office  to  help  make  our  land  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  my  message  to  you  from  working  women  in 
freneral,  and  from  all  organized  working  women  and  workingmen 
in  particular.  Working  women  want  the  power  to  protect  them- 
selves. Working  women  want  the  opportunity  to  work  effectively 
for  decent  factory  laws,  sane  labor  laws.  Working  women  know 
that  we  will  never  have  a  universal  child-labor  law"  until  we  have  the 
heart  of  all  the  women  of  the  land  behind  the  framing  and  the 
enforcing  of  such  a  law. 

While  the  doors  of  the  colleges  have  been  opened  to  the  fortunate 
women  of  our  coimtry,  only  one  women  in  a  thousand  gp^s  intojour 
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colleges,  while  one  woman  in  five  must  ^o  into  industry''  to  earn  her 
living.  And  it  is  for  the  protection  of  this  one  woman  in  every  five 
that  I  speak. 

You  may  say  the  vote  was  never  given  as  a  ri^ht,  but  rath^  as  an 
expedient  to  any  group  of  people.  Then  we  demand  it  as  an  ex- 
pedient. It  is  tmie  that  these  women  who  work  in  the  factories,  or 
wherever  they  work,  contracting  the  diseases  known  as  occupational 
diseases,  were  given  an  opportunity  to  clean  our  political  house  of 
its  disease  germs. 

It  is  in  a  wretchedly  unhealthy  condition  to-day.  Men,  let  the  women 
come  in  and  help  you^in  this  political  house  cleaning.  You  have  got 
it  into  an  awful  mess ;  we  only  ask  you  to  do  the  thing  you  have  done 
since  Adam,  namely,  turn  the  burden  of  responsibility  over  to  woman 
when  it  gets  too  big  for  you  or  you  fear  the  consequences.  Let  us 
help  you  now,  or  if  you  will  not  it  will  look  as  if  you  are  afraid  of 
the  kmd  of  house  cleaning  we  will  give  you.  Well,'  we  will  give  it  to 
you,  as  sure  as  fate,  because  we  are  on  this  job  to  win.  [Applause.] 
We  see  that  there  is  not  a  thing  in  the  way  of  this  right  which  we 
are  asking  but  prejudice  or  fear;  we  are  pleading  for  tlie  right  to 
use  our  intelligence,  as  you  use  yours  at  the  ballot  oox.  You  believe 
you  protect  us.  You  say  you  want  to  take  care  of  the  women.  I  can 
tell  you  as  a  working  woman  we  know  you  have  made  a  very  bad 
job  of  the  protection  and  caretaking.  [laughter  and  applause.]  A 
working  woman  has  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  life;  she  knows  when 
she  is  overtired,  when  her  finger  is  taken  off  by  a  machine  just  be- 
cause she  was  too  tired  to  take  it  out.  That  is  what  one  of  my  girls 
calls  a  "  f  ac' ."  Now,  men.  we  working  women  deal  in  "  f ac's."  We 
want  the  ballot  in  order  tnat  we  may  straighten  out  all  of  this  eco- 
nomic and  political  mess  that  your  superior  intelligence  has  gotten 
us  into.  Is  that  straight?  Well,  that  is  what  the  working  woman 
wants.     [Applause.] 

Miss  Addams.  The  next  speaker  on  the  program — we  are  going  to 
confine  the  men  to  five  minutes — is  Representative  Raker,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

RKlTAttXS  OF  HOH.  JOHN  E.  BAK£E,  A  KEPBESENTATIVE  IH 
COHOBESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  CAIIFOBNIA. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  be  under  the  five-minute  rule,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Addams  will  keep  the  time  on  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  make  a  little  statement  in  advance  so  that  the  committee 
may  understand  my  position.  This  subject  has  been  in  my  family  for 
over  25  years.  It  was  first  taken  up  by  my  father-in-law,  Judge 
E.  V.  Spencer,  in  the  State  legislature  of  California,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  through  that  legislature  the  first  constitutional 
amendment  on  this  subject.  It  was  taken  before  the  people  and  de- 
feated by  a  few  votes. 

Following  that  some  three  or  more  years  (after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Spencer)  my  mother-in-law  gave  her  time  and  attention  before 
the  legislature  upon  that  subject;  last  year  she  gave  some  three 
months  of  her  time  in  the  State  of  California,  in  the  county  seats 
of  21  counties,  working  for  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage  in  l>ehalf  of 
this  cause.     I  speak  of  this  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  new  thought  with 
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me,  as  I  have  been  in  close  touch  and  believed  in  the  justice  of  this 
cause  for  many  years. 

When  I  first  became  a  candidate  for  Congress,  this  organization 
wrote  me  and  wanted  to  know  where  I  stood.  I  said  I  was  in  favor 
of  women  voting,  and  that  if  I  had  the  opportunity  I  would  place 
before  the  House  a  resolution  and  would  give  it  my  support  in  the 
committee  and  vote  for  it  in  the  House  if  tne  opportunity  presented. 
I  have  made  good  so  far  by  introducing  resolution  201. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter,  as  it  api^ears  to  me,  has  passed  l)eyond 
the  question  of  sentiment;  it  has  passed  beyond  the  question  of 
advisability,  it  has  passed  beyond  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
women  ought  to  participate  in  the  vote  lor  the  benefit  of  the  home, 
for  the  benefit  of  better  laws;  and,  as  I  view  it,  is  a  clean  cut  question 
of  absolute  right;  and  upon  that  statement  I  base  my  argument, 
that  it  is  not  the  question  of  suffrage,  not  the  question  of  who  is  a 
suffragist  and  who  is  not,  but  it  is  that  we  to-day  are  depriving 
one-half  of  the  intelligence,  one-half  of  the  ability  of  this  Republic 
from  participating  in  public  affairs,  they  are  just  as  much  interested, 
and  have  the  same  rights  under  the  law  to  exist  and  to  live  and  to 
work  for  what  is  right  as  we  have,  and  I  believe,  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  from  the  standpoint  of  better  laws,  better  existence,  bet- 
ter homes,  better  government  in  the  county,  in  the  city,  in  the  State, 
and  in  the  Nation,  that  we  need  our  wives',  our  sisters',  and  our 
mothers'  votes  and  assistance  in  elections;  that  you,  after  making 
promises,  and  after  saying  you  will  carr\"  out  certain  laws  on  behalf 
of  the  country,  and  proper  administration  of  men,  that  you  will  not 
simply  look  upon  the  women  as  though  they  were  not  human  beinjrs, 
and  class  them  with  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  others,  but  realize 
and  appreciate  that  they  are  human  beings,  with  the  power  and  with 
the  right  and  with  the  responsibility  resting  upon  their  shouldere 
the  same  as  ours,  and  I  am  verv"  sincere  and  earnest  on  that  question. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  there  is  a  special  work  for  women 
in  every  walk  of  life.  They  are  entitled  to  the  ballot  because  of 
the  greater  influence  it  will  give  them  in  the  affairs  of  life,  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  femininity. 

Miss  Addams.  The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  also  from  New 
York,  Mrs.  Penfield,  who  will  address  you  upon  her  experience  in 
finding  much  of  the  city  work  taken  out  of  their  hands  when  it  is 
taken  over  by  the  city.  The  door  of  the  House  of  State,  so  to  sjx'ak, 
is  shut  in  their  faces,  when  their  precious  little  enterprise  is  toddling 
across  the  threshold. 

EiaCAKKS  OF  MRS.  JEAN  NELSON  PENFIELD,  OF  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Penfteu).  Gentlemen,  I  believe,  if  I  know  the  make-up  of 
this  committee,  none  of  you  come  from  an  equal -suffrage  State.  This 
is  unfortunate  for  us,  because  the  majority  of  men  who  come  from 
equal-suffrage  States  are  our  friends,  because  thev  know  that  woman 
suffrage  is  not  only  just,  but  that  it  is  practical  and  expedient.  I 
believe,  however,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  man  on  this  committee 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  civic  work  which  women  are  doing, 
and  it  is  upon  this  particular  question  I  have  lieen  asked  to  speak. 
The  women  of  the  present  face  an  altogether  different  world  from 
that  which  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  looked  upon  j^  world  in 
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which  social  and  economic  problems,  which  they  never  knew,  but 
which  vitally  effect  us,  demand  solution.  As  we  have  been  forced 
to  realize  how  our  old  interests,  such  as  home  and  children,  have  in 
our  complex  civilization  become  community  interests,  we  have  begun 
our  adjustment  through  practical  work  for  social  service  and  com- 
munity betterment. 

Now,  because  women  have  been  able  to  accomplish  many  things 
for  civic  betterment  without  the  ballot,  a  great  many  people  think 
that  we  do  not  need  the  ballot.  I  ask  you  to  remember  at  the  be- 
ginning, however,  that  the  important  fact  is  not  that  women  finallv 
accomplish  things,  but  that  when  they  do  succeed  in  their  civic  woii 
withcrut  the  franchise — and,  by  the  way,  the  failures  are  not  re- 
corded— ^they  accomplish  what  they  do  at  the  grea test  and  most  need- 
less expenditure  of  time  and  vital  strength,  and  at  the  cost  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  therefore,  of  course,  in  the  end,  to  the  social  world, 
of  self-respect  and  dignity. 

Now,  these  things  are  important,  because  the  dominant  thought  in 
the  world  to-day.  is  conservation.  The  great  tendency  in  all  the 
business  world  is  toward  economy.  The  questiwi  that  every  business 
man  is  asking  himself  is  how  he  can  lessen  the  cost  of  production, 
how  he  can  arrange  his  methods  and  adjust  his  machinery  in  ord^ 
to  secure  the  least  possible  friction.  This  is  a  question  which  not 
only  business  men  are  asking  themselves,  but  you,  also,  as  legislators, 
are  asking  in  the  affairs  of  state.  An  intelligent  man  in  this  scien- 
tific day  would  refuse  to  do  a  thing  by  indirect  and  wasteful  proc- 
esses that  could  be  accomplished  in  a  direct,  swift,  and  economic 
way.  Even  the  bricklayer  is  to-dav  taught  how  he  can  handle  his 
bricks  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  energy  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results.  Women  seem  to  represent  the  only  creat  body 
of  energy  and  talent  that  is  unconserved,  unutilized,  and  recklessly 
wasted  along  the  byways  of  life.  When  men  have  a  public  wrong 
they  want  rectified  they  go  armed  with  their  votes  to  the  ballot  box, 
just  as  they  also  use  the  influence  of  the  franchise  with  legislators 
after  they  are  in  office,  but  when  women  would  seek  redress  or 
remedy  for  public  wrong  they  must  accomplish  their  desire  by  the 
long,  hard,  and  indirect  process,  a  questionable  process  at  best,  and 
one  wasterul  of  vital  energy  and  time.  That  this  method  may  be 
effective  in  the  end ;  that  through  it  women  have  accomplished  many 
good  results;  even  that  with  the  ballot  we  would  not  accomplish  all 
we  might  try  for — these  things  are  not  important  compared  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  a  progressive,  democratic 
Government,  when  the  very  air  teems  with  the  words  "efficiency" 
and  "  conservation,"  and  even  the  poorest  mechanic  knows  the  eco- 
nomic necessity  of  using  the  best,  most  up-to-date  tools,  that  nearly 
one-half  the  citizens  of  the  country  should  by  statutes  be  condemned 
to  do  what  patriotic  service  they  may  wish  to  do  with  the  imple- 
ments of  a  day  that  is  dead  and  gone.  This  is  the  disgrace.  It  took 
the  Woman's  Health  Protective  I-.eague  of  New  York  eight  long 
years  to  convince  the  board  of  health  that  an  antispitting  ordinance 
was  necessary.  Everybody  in  New  York  now  demands  pure  .milk, 
but  I  assure  you  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  secure  the  present 
splendid  system  of  inspection,  after  a  few  women  discovered  and 
made  public  a  number  of  years  ago  the  facts  about  the  filthy  city 
stables,  with  their  diseased  cows.     The  ordinance  for  the  protec- 
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tion  of  meats  and  vegetables  in  New  York  represents  a  labor  of  years 
by  this  same  body  of  women,  and  so  I  might  go  on  indefinitely. 

Miss  Addams  has  spoken  of  the  splendid  civic  work  of  women  in 
Chicago.  She  did  not  mention  a  number  of  things  that  might  have 
been  added,  because  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  has  inaugurated 
a  great  many  things  that  have  smce  been  taken  over  by  the  city  and 
State,  notably  the  cottage  system  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  School 
and  the  kindergarten  work  and  open-air  school,  while  the  juvenile 
court  is  the  direct  result  of  an  investigation  oiF  Cook  County  jail 
by  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  and  the  Legal  Aid  Society  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  Woman's  Protective  Association,  started  by  the  same 
club.  It  was  the  Iowa  Congress  of  Mothers  that  finally  secured 
the  Iowa  juvenile  court,  while  in  Pennsylvania  this  court  is  largely 
due  to  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs.  \Vlien  women  went  into  our 
public  schools  and  reported  epidemics  of  disease  which  were  pre- 
ventable by  the  observance  of  ordinary  sanitary  conditions  action 
finally  came.  AMien  in  New  York  they  found  children  sitting  on 
their  folded,  rain-soaked  garments  for  the  lack  of  hooks  to  hang 
them  on,  a  new  building,  equipped  with  cloakrooms,  was  finally 
provided,  but  not  without  undue  petitioning  and  great  delay.  The 
Boston  women  took  a  chemical  analysis  of  air  in  classrooms,  and 
finally  the  city  appropriated  $300,000  to  provide  proper  ventila- 
tion. The  now  well-established  institutions  of  manual-training  and 
domestic-science  schools,  playgrounds,  and  school  gardens  were  all 
once  "  women's  notions."  As  Miss  Addams  has  said,  these  things 
have  been  done,  but  they  have  been  done  unscientifically,  because  not 
economically,  from  the  social  standpoint.  In  almost  9  cases  out 
of  10,  gentlemen,  women  have  been  made  to  finance  these  institutions 
and  investigations  personally.  They  have  had  to  finance  the  institu- 
tions and  demonstrate  the  success  in  each  case  before  the  city  would 
acknowledge  a  public  need  and  adopt  them.  This  is  not  scientific,  of 
course,  nor  what  we  would  expect  in  the  twentieth  century.  Besides 
this,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  notable  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  women's  successful  civil  work — one  overlooked  by  many, 
but  not  to  be  overlooked  much  longer  by  wise  statesmen.  After 
women  have  made  a  success  of  these  institutions,  have  managed  them 
and  directed  them,  when  they  are  taken  over  by  the  city  or  State, 
men  alone  control  them.  The  entire  management  is  taken  from  the 
women  who,  because  of  their  interest  and  leisure,  have  established 
them.  We  have  not  complained  very  much  about  this,  because  we 
have  been  glad  to  see  the  work  go  on,  but  I  ask  you,  as  reasonable 
men,  if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  women  are  going  to  relinquish  their 
interests  in  these  great  institutions  because  they  are  taken  over  by 
the  city?  I  ask  you  to  realize  that  more  and  more  thinking  men  ail 
over  the  country  are  beginning  to  be  more  conscious  of  the  way  we 
are  excluded  from  civic  interests  in  which  we  have  as  great  a  stake 
as  have  men. 

Take,  again,  the  instance  of  the  school.  Women,  because  of  their 
children,  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  public  schools,  and  for 
the  sake  of  their  children  and  the  children  of  the  comnuinity  de- 
cided that  they  must  go  on  school  boards.  They  finally  secured  place 
on  the  school  board  in  Chicago  in  1888,  and  in  18D5  they  got  on  the 
board  in  Philadelphia. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  since  that  time  a  great  many  wom^i  have  ^ne 
on  school  boards  and  have  done  effective  work.  1  call  your  attenticm, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  you  will  find  few  instances  where  women  are 
in  the  majority  on  school  boards.  You  mi^ht  just  as  well  expect 
to  find  a  Republican  majority  in  the  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress.  I  believe  I  am  right « 
when  I  say  also  that  there  are  few  women,  if  any,  on  school  boards 
where  the  portion  is  a  salaried  cme. 

I  ask  you  to  realize  that  such  treatment  is  but  the  result  of  our 
disfranchisement,  as  is  our  repeated  failure  to  secure  needed  pro- 
tective legislation  for  women  and  children  in  industry  and  our  help- 
lessness in  the  face  of  judicial  annulments  of  hard-won  l^^ative 
victories. 

In  view  of  all  these  things  we  feel  it  is  time  for  you  to  report  a 
nwasure  which,  at  least  in  ^ears  to  come,  may  be  ratified  by  the 
States.    We  ask  you  to  do  this. 

ADDRESS  OF  HOH.  EDWABD  T.  TATLOB,  BEP&E8ENTATIVE  AT 
LARGE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO,  OH  EttTTAL  SXnETRAOE  IH 
COLORADO. 

Mr.  Tayt/>ii.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  do  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the  women  of  my  State, 
and  at  the  same  time  extend  a  favor  to  the  millions  of  good  women  of 
this  country  and  ren<fer  a  service  to  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  recite  in  a  plain  conversational  way  some  of  my  personal 
experiences  and  individual  observations  extending  over  a  period  of 
30  years  of  public  life  in  Colorado,  during  nearly  19  years  of  which 
time  we  have  had  equal  suffrage  in  our  State.  I  may  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  joint  debate,  tor  three  reasons: 
First,  because  I  haven't  the  time ;  secondly,  because  every  man  who 
lives  in  an  equal-suffrage  State  will  agree  with  substantisAly  every- 
thing I  say — there  is  only  one  side  to  it,  and  nothing  to  argue  with  any 
man  who  personally  knows  the  practical  operations  of  woman  suf- 
fraj^e — ana,  thirdly,  because  men  who  have  never  lived  in  a  wcnnan- 
suffrage  State  and  nave  no  personal  experience  or  actual  taiowledge 
on  the  subject  necessarily  form  their  opinions  largely  upon  preju- 
dice and  the  rest  upon  hearsay,  and  there  is  little  use  of  arguing  the 
question  or  disputing  with  a  man  who  does  not  individually  know 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

I  am  always  glad,  indeed,  to  tell  people  who  want  to  learn,  or  dis- 
cuss the  subject  with  anyone  who  is  willing  to  form  an  opinion  from 
existing  facts.  But  it  is  an  utter  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  argue 
with  people  who  resolutely  shut  their  eyes  to  present-day  conditions 
and  whose  opinions  are  based  wholly  upon  the  ideas  of  former  gener- 
ations. 

The  mountain  regions  of  the  earth  have  ever  been  the  birthplace 
of  liberty  and  the  home  of  freedom.  I  have  from  my  boyhood  days 
lived  in  the  Centennial  State,  where  we  reco^ize  our  mothers  and 
wives  and  our  sisters  and  daughters  as  American  citizens  and  treat 
them  as  our  equals,  where  the  men  of  our  mountain  homes  have 
added  justice  to  chivalry,  and  have  long  since  learned,  and  have  the 
candor  and  manhood  to  acknowledge,  that  our  women's  influence  in 
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the  civic  housekeeping  of  our  cities,  our  counties,  and  the  State  itself 
is  as  beneficial  and  necessary  as  it  is  in  every  well-regulated  home. 

When  I  came  to  Congre^ss  I  never  realized,  and  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  fully  understand  the  deep-seated  prejudice,  bias,  and 
even  vindictiveness  against,  and  the  astounding  amount  of  misin- 
formation there  is  everywhere  back  here  in  the  East,  concerning  the 
practical  operation  of  equal  suffrage.  I  have  been  equally  amazed 
and  indignant  at  the  many  brazen  assertions  that  I  liave  seen  in  the 
papers  and  heard,  that  are  perfectly  absurd  and  without  the  slightest 
foundation  in  fact;  and  I  have  had  many  heated  discussions  on  the 
subject  during  the  past  three  years.  iBut  when  I  hear  men  and 
women  who  have  never  spent  a  week,  and  most  of  them  not  an  hour, 
in  an  equal  suffrage  State,  attempt  to  discuss  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  own  preconceived  prejudices  and  idle  impres- 
sions, I  feel  like  saying,  "  May  the  Lord  forgive  thorn,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  say."  Let  me  say  to  them  and  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  it  will  not  be  10  years  before  the  women  of  this  country, 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  will  be  given  the  just  and  equal 
rights  of  American  citizenship. 

It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton 
of  theory,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  simple  statement  of  one 
ftctual  result  of  woman  suffrage  is  worth  more  than  all  the  dilettante, 
theoretical,  antisuffrage  speeches  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Since  coming  to  Congi*ess  I  have  been  frequently  asked  by  friends 
what  we  think  of  woman  suffrage  in  Colorado  and  if  the  women 
actually  vote  and  if  we  are  satisfied  with  it  and  how  it  works.  And 
when  1  tell  them  that  it  is  an  imcjualified  success  and  that  I  doubt 
if  even  5  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  State  would  to-day  vote  to 
repeal  it  they  ask  me  what  it  has  accomplished,  what  the  specific 
benefits  are  and  what  difference  it  makes,  and  many  other  qiiestions 
concerning  the  practical  operation  and  results  of  equal  suffrage  in 
our  State. 

I  will  first  take  up  one  of  the  most  beneficial  results  that  could 
ever  come  to  any  State  and  at  the  same  time  one  that  is  so  conclu- 
sive that  it  is  indisputable.  I  believe  that  it  is  generally  conceded 
by  enlightened  people  that  the  laws  of  a  State  are  a  true  index  of 
its  degree  of  civilization.  I  will,  therefore,  commence  by  giving  a 
brief  catalogue  of  some  of  the  legislative  measures  that  have  been 
either  introduced  by  the  women  or  at  the  request  of  the  various 
women's  organizations  and  enacted  into  law  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  work  of  Colorado's  most  representative  women  citizens  during 
the  past  18  years  since  their  enfranchisement. 

The  first  general  election  after  the  adoption  of  equal  suffrage  in 
November,  1893,  was  in  the  fall  of  1804,  and  the  legislature  electcil 
at  that  time  convened  in  January,  1895.  I  will  take  up  seriatim  each 
session  of  our  legislature  since,  and  very  briefly  mention  only  what 
appears  to  me  the  more  important  of  the  150  laws  enacted  primarily 
throufi:h  the  influence  of  women  in  Colorado  ivum  lb95  to  1912, 
inclusive  : 

SESSION    LAWS    OF    IS  1)5. 

The  first  women's  bill  introduced,  senate  bill  1,  was  an  act  estab- 
lishing a  State  home  for  dependent  and  neglected  children. 
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Nearly  the  first  bill  in  the  house  was  Mrs.  Holljr's  bill  raising  the 
age  of  consent  to  18  years,  the  best  law  in  the  United  States  to-day 
for  the  protection  of  girls. 

The  next  was  an  act  making  married  women  the  joint  guardians 
of  their  own  children,  with  equal  powers  and  duties. 

Then  followed  acts — 

Providing  for  placing  of  children  out  in  good  homes. 

Protection  of  the  property  of  infants  and  insane  persons. 

Prohibiting  importation  or  sale  of  adulterated  liquors. 

Important  amendments  to  school  law  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 

Important  amendments  regulating  practice  of  pharmacy  and  sale 
of  harmful  drugs  and  medicines. 

Requiring  record  to  be  kept  of  all  county  poor. 

Regulating  examinations  and  grades  of  certificates  of  school- 
teachers. 

Regulating  the  handling  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  State  uni- 
versity. 

Regulating  the  issuance  of  liquor  licenses. 

Providing  for  the  "  Keely  cure  "  at  county  expense  for  habitual 
drunkards. 

Preventing  the  display  of  anarchistic  flags. 

Providing  penalty  for  officers  violating  their  oath  of  office  or 
neglecting  their  official  duties. 

There  were  three  women  members  elected  to  this  house.  They 
were  the  first,  and  they,  as  well  as  all  their  successors,  have  served 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  women  of  the  State. 

SESSION    LAWS   OF    1897. 

An  act,  establishment  of  a  State  industrial  school  for  girls. 

Important  amendments  to  school  laws. 

Liberal  appropriations  for  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

Prohibiting  the  sale  of  cocaine. 

Abolishing  capital  punishment.  (Capital  punishment  was  four 
years  afterwards  restored,  but  only  allowed  in  a  very  few  extreme 
cases.) 

There  were  three  women  members  of  the  house  during  that  eleventh 
session  of  the  general  assembly.  There  has  never  yet  been  a  woman 
elected  to  the  State  senate. 

SESSION  LAWS  OF  1899. 

A  splendid  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  law. 

Compulsory-education  law,  for  all  children  between  8  and  14  years. 

Kindergartens  are  provided  for  in  the  schools. 

Creation  of  county  high  schools. 

Creation  of  library  commission. 

Board  of  lunacy  commissioners  established,  to  supervise  asylums 
and  inmates. 

Making  the  white  and  lavender  columbine  the  official  State  flower. 

An  exemption  law,  exempting  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  and  other 
articles  of  poor  people  from  attachments  or  execution. 

A  good  mechanic\s  lien  law,  protecting  rights  of  laborei:::^. 
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There  were  three  women  in  the  house  during  that  session. 

SESSION  LAWS  OF   1901. 

A  law  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Colorado  Humane  Society  constituted  a  State  bureau  of  child  and 
animal  protection,  to  prevent  wrongs  to  children  and  animals.  (This 
law  has  been  followed  in  many  States.) 

School-teachers  are  required  once  a  week  to  give  a  lesson  in  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals. 

Prohibiting  desecration  of  the  flag,  in  the  way  of  advertisements 
or  otherwise. 

Mrs.  Heartz  was  the  only  woman  member  in  the  house  that  session. 

SESSION  LAWS  OF   1903. 

An  act  making  father  and  mother  the  joint  and  ec^ual  heirs  of  their 
children.  The  best  and  nearly  the  first  law  of  that  kind  in  the  United 
States- 

An  act  protecting  the  household  goods  and  the  homestead,  and  re- 
quiring the  signature  of  both  husband  and  wife  to  either  mortgage  or 
sale. 

Providing  severe  penalty  for  parents  or  anyone  else  for  causing  or 
contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  children. 

Making  Lincoln's  birthday  a  legal  holiday — one  of  the  first  States 
to  do  so. 

Making  wages  a  preferred  claim  in  case  of  suspension  of  business 
or  receivership. 

Regulating  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods. 

Exempting  from  garnishment  or  attachment  60  per  cent  of  the 
wages  due  at  any  time  to  the  head  of  a  family. 

Prohibiting  tlie  employment  of  any  child  16  years  of  age  or  less 
in  any  unhealthy  or  dangerous  occupation. 

Prohibiting  furnishing  to  a  child  under  16  any  tobacco  or  cig- 
arets. 

Act  prescribing  and  regulating  hours  of  employment  of  women 
and  children  and  preventing  any  girl  or  woman  over  15  years  of 
age  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  in  any  position 
requiring  her  to  stand  or  be  on  her  feet.  Every  employer  of  females 
is  compelled  by  law  to  provide  suitable  seats,  and  permit  employees 
to  use  them  whenever  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  active 
duties. 

Family  maintenance  act,  compelling  a  man  to  support  his  wife  and 
children;  also  compelling  children,  if  able  to  do  so,  to  support  their 
destitute  and  infirm  parents. 

Authorizing  the  joining  of  school  districts  and  the  creation  of 
union  high  schools. 

An  elaborate  codification  of  the  law  of  wills  and  estates,  making 
an  up-to-date,  complete,  and  exemplary  probate  law.  A  married 
woman  can  make  a  will  and  handle  her  property  the  same  as  her 
husband.    Her  property  rights  are  fully  protected. 

Providing  for  free  travelmg  libraries — 160  of  them. 

Mrs.  Ruble  was  the  only  member  of  the  house  that  session. 
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SESSION    LAWS   OF    1009. 

An  act  amending  laws  and  providing  punishment  for  persons 
responsible  for  dependent  neglected  children. 

Prohibiting  the  fighting  of  dumb  animals  or  the  injury  of  them  in 
any  kind  of  sports. 

Preventing  sale  or  use  of  dangerous  explosives  and  regulating 
use  of  fireworks. 

An  eight-hour  law  for  miners  in  underground  mines  and  smelters. 

Creation  of  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  for  registering  and 
regulating  the  practice  of  nursing. 

Law  against  blacklisting  and  bo^cottinff. 

Providing  for  the  State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society 
to  secure  collections,  especially  of  the  cliff  dwellers. 

There  was  no  woman  elected  to  that  fifteenth  session  of  our  gen- 
eral assembly. 

SESSION    LAWS   OF    1907. 

A  splendid  pure  food  and  druff  law.  A  former  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  a  noble  woman,  Mrs.  Martha  A.  B.  Canine,  now 
deceased,  is  primarily  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the  enactment  of  that 
law. 

Requiring  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  to  care  for 
indigent  aliens. 

Creation  of  State  commission  on  prison  labor. 

Severe  law  against  all  kinds  of  cheats,  swindlers,  deceptions, 
frauds,  and  bunkoing  of  the  public. 

Providing  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  and  vital  sta- 
tistics. 

Prohibiting  the  insurance  of  children  under  15  years  of  age,  under 
penalty  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  forfeiture  of  li<5eiise  todoDusiness. 

There  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  that  has  that  law. 

A  splendid  civil-service  law.     (Very  complete.) 

An  exceptionally  good  divorce  law,  containing  many  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  in  tneir  personal  and 
property  rights,  and  authorizing  poor  women  to  prosecute  without 
cost ;  and  compelling  the  husband  to  provide  for  care  of  children  and 
pay  alimony  and  counsel  fees  for  wife  during  pendency  of  suit. 

Establishment  of  free  employment  oflSces  in  cities. 

Common  carriers'  liability  act. 

Coal-mine  inspection  law. 

Providing  for  suitable  burial  places  in  every  city  and  town  for  all 
veterans  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish  Wars. 

Establishment  of  a  State  oanner. 

Providing  for  care  and  protection  of  abandoned  animals. 

Prohibiting  the  wearing  of  unauthorized  emblems,  badges,  or 
medals. 

Establishment  of  juvenile  courts.  (A  very  elaborate  law  that  has 
been  copied  in  many  other  States  and  commended  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  followed  in  foreign  countries.) 

A  revision  and  reenactment  of  a  complete  law  upon  the  subject  of 
rape  and  indecent  relations. 

Providing  for  care  and  education  of  dependent  and  neglected 
children. 
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Establishing  detention  houses  and  parental  or  truant  schools  for 
juvenile  delinauents  and  providing  for  their  care  and  education. 

Preventing  hazing. 

Making  August  1  Colorado  Day,  in  commemoration  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  into  the  Union. 

A  local-option  law  providing  for  the  creation  of  "  antisaloon  ter- 
ritory," under  which  some  50  cities  and  towns  and  12  counties  and 
the  principal  residence  portions  of  large  cities  have  abolished  sa- 
loons. 

Act  providing  for  employment  of  prisoners  eight  hours  a  day  and 
payment  to  wives  or  minor  children  of  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  aay,  if 
wife  or  children  would  otherwise  become  a  public  charge. 

Providing  for  the  construction  of  public  highways  by  convict 
labor,  with  eight  hours  a  day  work  and  "  good  time  "  allowance. 

Act  defining  who  is  the  head  of  the  family. 

A  modern  inheritance-tax  law. 

Important  amendments  of  county  high-school  law. 

Amendments  of  State  board  nurse  examiners  law,  providing  for 
registration  and  qualifications  of  the  occupation  of  nur^jing. 

Amendments  to  State  industrial  school  for  girls. 

Prohibiting  quack  doctors  from  advertising. 

Eequiring  signature  of  wife  to  make  valid  assignnieut  of  wages, 
either  due  or  future  unearned  wages. 

Regulating  wage  brokers  and  loan  sharks  and  prohibiting  loans 
to  minors. 

Important  amendment  to  laws  of  wills  and  estates,  providing  for 
economical  administration  of  small  estate  and  fixing  widows'  and 
orphans'  allowances. 

Establishment  of  industrial  workshops  for  the  blind. 

There  were  no  women  members  of  that  sixteenth  general  assembly, 
but  the  legislative  committees  of  the  women's  clubs  throughout  the 
State  were  there  early  and  often,  and  w^ith  the  votes  of  the  women  of 
the  State  behind  them  they  largely  got  what  they  asked  for. 

SESSION   L.VWS  OF    1900. 

An  act  creating  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Establishing  a  State  home  and  training  school  for  mental  de- 
fectives. 

Establishing  a  State  board  of  immigration. 

Creating  the  Colorado  Strfte  Museum  and  ai)[)ropriatiiig  $100,000 
therefor. 

Further  protecting  delinquent  children  and  punishment  for  per- 
sons responsible,  and  defining  duties  of  courts.     (Mrs.  Lafferty.) 

A  school  teachers'  pension  bill. 

Authorizing  State  board  of  examiners  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
State  board  of  education  to  examine  applicants  for  State  diplomas. 

Creation  of  department  of  factory  insi)ection,  recjiiiring  three  in- 
spectors, one  of  whom  must  be  a  woman,  witli  full  authority  to  com- 
pel installation  of  safety  appliances,  and  for  proper  ventilation  and 
nre  escapes,  and  sanitary  appliances  generally. 

Validating  the  wills  of  married  women. 

Licensing  and  regulating  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  all  kinds. 
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Preventing  oppres^icm  of  persons  held  in  custody  and  making  it 
felony  to  resort  to  ''  third-degree  "  or  ''  sweat-box  "  methods. 

Providing  "  good-time  "  allowance  for  trusty  prisoners. 

Making  it  a  felony  to  live  on  the  earnings  of  a  lewd  woman. 

Providmg  for  physical  examination  at  public  expense  of  all  school 
children  as  to  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  nose,  throat,  breathing  capacity,  and 
general  health  condition.  (Mrs.  Alma  V.  Lafferty,  the  only  woman 
member  of  this  legislature,  and  a  woman  physician,  Dr.  Mary  E. 
Bates,  are  principally  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this  splendid  law.) 

Appropriation  of  Jp5,000  for  purchase  and  free  distribution  of  anti- 
toxin. 

Authorizing  consolidation  of  school  districts  for  better  schools,  re- 
quiring school  boards  to  furnish  free  transportation  to  pupils. 

Additional  stringent  regulation  of  wage  brokers  and  loans  to 
laborers. 

Giving  a  paroled  convict  money  and  clothing  the  same  as  a  dis- 
charged man. 

Making  additional  provisions  for  road  building  by  convicts. 

Donating  some  State  lands  for  certain  charitable  and  philanthropic 
institutions. 

Defining  taxpayer  and  preventing  frauds  in  franchise  elections. 

SESSION   LAWS  OF    1910    ( EXTRA   SESSION). 

Adoption  of  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum. 

Adoption  of  the  direct  primary  election  law.  The  passage  of  these 
two  bills  was  the  consummation  of  a  persistant  fight  that  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  State  for  this  reform  for  20  years. 

The  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  by  overwhelming  vote 
at  general  election  in  fall  of  1910,  and  is  now  in  active  operation. 

SESSION  LAWS  OF   1911. 

A  codification  of  and  complet<3  law  for  the  adoption  of  children. 

Authorizing  the  placing  of  poor  orphan  children  in  charitable  edu- 
cational institutions  and  binding  them  out  under  proper  supervision. 

Child-labor  law.  The  most  wise  and  complete  law  in  this  country, 
fully  regulating  employment  of  and  protection  of  children  and  pre- 
scribing hours  and  character  of  work  they  may  do.  Mrs.  Louise  U. 
Jones,  a  member  of  the  house,  introduced  this  bill,  and  she  and  Mrs. 
Harriet  G.  R.  Wright,  a  former  member,  are  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  securing  its  passage. 

Creating  truancy  and  probation  officers  and  defining  duties. 

Act  providing  that  all  laws  concerning  delinquency  shall,  for  the 
protection  of  girls,  be  held  to  include  all  girls  under  18  years. 

Anticoercion  act,  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  employer  to  try 
to  compel  employees  to  resign  or  refrain  from  joining  any  organiza- 
tion or  society. 

Creating  the  department  of  factory  inspection,  gi-eatlj'-  extending 
powers  and  benefits  for  protection  of  all  workmen,  male  and  female. 

Amendment  to  "  head-of- family "  law,  designating  the  wife  as 
head  of  family  if  she  "  provided  chief  support  for  family." 
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Authorizing  the  wife,  without  knowledge  or  consent  of  husband,  to 
go  and  make  entry  on  record  homesteading  the  property  where  they 
live,  so  it  can  not  be  sold  or  encumbered  without  her  consent. 

Additional  employers'  liability  law. 

Miners'  eight-hour  law  providing  hours  of  labor  and  defining  va- 
rious kinds  of  occupations  as  injurious  to  health. 

Providing  that  in  labor  disputes  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  issue  false 
advertising  to  engage  workmen  under  false  statements  to  come  in  to 
take  place  of  workmen  on  strikes. 

Providing  for  supervision  of  lying-in  hospitals  and  maternity 
homes  and  to  prevent  improper  disposition  of  cnildren. 

Providing  for  teaching  the  adult  blind. 

Further  regulations  compelling  a  man  to  support  his  wife  and 
children ;  making  nonsupport  an  extraditable  offense. 

Drastic  antiwhite-slave  law,  one  to  five  years  in  penitentiary. 

Providing  for  "good-time"  allowance  for  prisoners  in  county  jails. 

Creating  the  office  of  State  forester. 

Authorizing  all  cities  to  acquire  and  maintain  public  parks  outside 
of  city  limits.     (Mrs.  Laffertj^.) 

A  law  exempting  growing  timber  from  taxes,  unless  of  commercial 
value. 

Act  establishing  teachers'  summer  normal  schools  throughout  the 
State. 

Further  regulating  manner  of  holding  school  elections  and  pre- 
venting frauds.     (Mrs.  Kerwin.) 

We  think  our  schools  are  the  best  in  the  world,  considering  our 
State's  resources  and  income;  our  appropriations  to  the  schools  are 
lavish,  compared  with  older  and  richer  States. 

Act  raising  the  qualifications  of  school-teachers. 

The  first  State  law  in  the  United  States  admitting  to  the  State 
soldiers  and  sailors'  homes  Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
are  residents  of  Colorado. 

Act  creating  and  designing  a  State  flag. 

In  this  session,  which  was  our  last,  and  is  the  present  eighteenth 
general  assembly,  there  are  four  women — Mrs.  Alma  V.  Lafferty,  Mrs. 
Louise  U.  Jones,  Mrs.  Louise  M.  Kerwin,  and  Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Riddle; 
the  first  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education. 

In  addition  to  the  above  law^s,  there  are  many  others  not  specifically 
mentioned,  and  there  are  a  great  many  beneficial  provisions  in  those 
laws  that  I  can  not  take  the  time  or  space  to  give  in  detail.  In 
reality,  it  would  require  fully  one-third  of  the  last  10  volumes  of  our 
Colorado  session  laws  to  fully  describe  the  laws  that  have  been  en- 
acted as  a  direct  result  of  the  influence  and  energ\'  of  the  women  of 
the  State  generally  and  the  splendid  and  indefatigable  efforts  of 
the  various  women^s  organizations,  especially  the  legislative  commit- 
tee of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  same  com- 
mittee of  the  Women's  Club  of  Denver.  Anyone  can  check  up  or 
verify  my  reference  to  these  laws  by  examining  the  Colorado  statutes 
or  session  laws  in  any  large  library. 

I  might  mention  many  other  general  provisions  like  the  establish- 
ment of  a  county  visiting  board  in  each  county,  composed  of  three 
naen  and  three  women,  to  examine  all  county  institutions  and  super- 
vise   their    sanitary    and    other    conditions;    requiring    a    woman 
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physician  in  the  insane  asylum;  requiring  inspection  of  private 
eleemosynary  institutions  by  a  State  board. 

The  women's  influence  makes  it  much  easier  to  secure  liberal  ap- 
propriations for  educational  and  humanitarian  purposes. 

Most  of  the  visiting  boards  of  the  various  institutions  where  peo- 
ple are  involuntarily  confined  are  composed  partially  of  women, 
and  they  make  those  boards  very  efficient  and  prevent  them  from 
becoming  political  boards. 

Women  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
adoption  of  the  commission  form  of  government  m  Colorado 
Sprmgs,  Grand  Junction,  and  other  cities,  and  in  requiring  hun- 
dreds of  splendid  ordinances  to  be  adopted  by  the  various  cities  and 
towns  and  especially  in  compelling  the  enforcement  of  humane  laws, 
sanitation,  and  general  decency. 

Women  alwavs  take  an  active  interest  in  the  enactment  and  strict 
enforcement  of  good  public  health  laws,  and  laws  for  the  moral 
welfare  of  society.  Whenever  they  have  a  chance  to  express  their 
sentiments  there  is  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  result  Every  politi- 
cian knows  in  advance  what  it  will  be,  and  that  is  the  reason  some 
of  them  loudly  proclaim  that  woman  suffrage  is  a  failure.  Equal 
suffrage  is  a  failure  with  some  kinds  of  people.  A  married  woman's 
heart  is  always  in  her  children  and  her  hon]^s — the  foundation  of  the 
Republic — and  any  measure  affecting  either  is  not  a  {xolitical  ques- 
tion with  her  for  a  minute.  There  is  only  one  side  to  it  and  that  is 
the  right  side.    A  woman's  vote  is  always  a  patriotic  vote. 

In  £ict,  the  most  wise,  scientific,  and  progressive  laws  of  any  State 
in  the  Union  for  the  care  and  protection  of  children  and  woman  in 
their  personal  and  property  rignts,  for  the  humane  treatment  of  the 
deliquent,  dependent,  and  unfortimate  classes,  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  betterment  of  society  are  on  the  statute  books 
of  Colorado  to-day. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  women  are  entitled  to  all  of  the  credit  for 
the  enactment  of  all  of  these  150  laws.  But  the  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters of  Colorado  have,  in  my  judgment,  been  the  controlling  influ- 
ence that  has  brought  about  the  enactment  of  most  and  have  greatly 
assisted  toward  all  of  them.  In  fact,  they  have  indirectly  assisted  in 
the  passage  of  a  great  many  other  ^^od  laws,  and  those  150  are  150 

food  reasons  for  the  women  having  had  a  voice  in  their  enactment.  I 
ave  simply  mentioned  those  as  I  recollect  it,  that  the  women  took 
the  most  active  interest  in  and  for  the  passage  of  which  I  think  they 
are  entitled  to  the  main  credit.  The  women  are  also  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  bringing  forward,  through  their  various  clubs  and  organi- 
zations, many  other  beneficial  measures  at  every  session  of  the  leg-^ 
islature,  but  many  of  which  have  thus  far  failed  to  pass.  They  will,* 
however,  not  stop  until  they  pass  them.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  we  in  Colorado  have  all  of  the  powerful  influences  that  always 
work  against  all  reform  legislation  that  they  have  in  all  other  States, 
and  no  reasonable  person  expects  the  women  to  be  able  to  overcome 
all  of  those  influences  and  accomplish  everything  in  18  years. 

There  may  be  some  minor  inaccuracies  in  reference  to  these  laws, 
as  I  have  been  compelled  to  prepare  this  list  rather  hastily.  I  have 
relied  upon  my  own  judgment  and  personal  recollection  m  making 
these  selections.  Possibly  no  two  persons  would  select  the  same  list, 
and  the  titles  used  are  partially  abbreviations  of  my^wn.     But  I 
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was  a  member  of  the  Colorado  State  Senate  during  G  of  those  10  ses- 
sions of  our  legislature  besides  three  extra  sessions,  and  was  president 
pro  tempore  or  the  senate  one  term ;  I  was  a  member  of  the  judiciary- 
committee  for  12  years  and  chairman  of  the  committee  for  4  years, 
and  personally  helped  to  pass  two-thirds  of  those  laws,  and  besides 
twice  as  many  more,  so  that  I  ought  to  be  as  well  qualified  as  any 
man  in  the  State  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  women's  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  political  influence  in  causing  good  legislation;  and  I 
candidly  believe  that  I  am  not  putting  it  too  strong  or  giving  them 
more  than  their  just  due  when  I  say  that  they  are  fairly  entitled  to 
much  more  commendation  than  the  men  for  placing  on  our  statute 
books  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  humane  and  advanced  laws 
that  have  been  enacted  by  any  State  in  this  Union  during  the  past 
20  years. 

I  have  made  some  examination  of  the  laws  of  other  States,  and 
I  challenge  the  entire  array  of  antisuffragists  in  this  country  to 
compare  the  lawmaking  record  of  Colorado  with  any  male-suffrage 
State;  and  I  defiantly  assert,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  unless  it  be  an  equal-suffrage  Stiite,  there  is  not 
another  State  in  this  Union  that  has  during  the  past  10  sessions  of  her 

general  assembly  enacted  one-half  as  much  beneficial  legislation  for 
le  protection  and  moral  uplift  of  the  human  race. 

Tne  splendid  record  that  the  women  of  Colorado  have  made  dur- 
ing the  past  18  years  is  a  credit  to  themselves,  an  honor  to  woman- 
hood, and  an  inspiration  to  the  cause  of  good  government  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

It  is  the  feminine  interest,  in  motherhood,  in  the  child  and  in  the 
welfare  of  the  home  that  has  compelled  the  passage  of  these  laws. 
Any  one  of  50  of  those  laws  would  be  a  vindication  of  equal  suffrage. 
Moreover,  the  Colorado  women  are  entitled  to  very  great  credit 
which  does  not  appear  anywhere,  for  the  vigilant  exertion  of  their 
influence  toward  the  prevention  of  bad  legislation.  A  very  large 
number  of  bad  or  unnecessary  bills  have  been  killed  by  the  votes  and 
suffrage  influence  of  women,  and  the  introduction  of  many  more 
have  been  prevented  by  reason  of  the  fear  of  that  same  influence. 

The  women  members  have  all  been  exceptionally  conscientious, 
industrious,  and  capable  legislators.  They  devote  their  energies 
mostly  to  moral  questions  and  matters  affecting  the  home  and  the 
children,  and  the  betterment  of  health  and  social  conditions,  includ- 
ing humane  measures  for  the  unfortunate  of  all  classes. 

The  delegates  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  who  some  time 
ago  visited  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  American  institutions,  declared  concerning  our  group 
of  laws  relating  to  child  life  in  its  various  aspects  of  education,  home, 
and  labor,  that  ^'they  are  the  sanest,  most  humane,  most  progressive, 
most  scientific  laws  relating  to  the  child  to  be  found  on  any  statute 
books  in  the  world.'' 

Woman  suffrage  in  Colorado  is  and  has  been  an  unqualified  benefit 
and  universal^  recognized  success.  There  is  no  thought  or  sugges- 
tion of  its  abandonment,  the  only  possible  difference  of  opmion 
among  our  citizens  on  the  subject  being  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  influenced  legislation  and  the  general  administration  of  our  pub- 
lic affairs.  In  the  protection  of  the  home  and  the  family  relations, 
of  childhood  and  womanhood,  in  the  guardianship  oL,indivijdual 
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rights,  in  the  protection  of  labor,  in  the  matter  of  education,  in  the 
safeguarding  of  public  health  and  morals,  in  the  prevention  or  fraud, 
in  the  equal  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  government,  in  the  dis- 
couragement and  punishment  of  crime,  and  in  the  enforcement  of 
humane  laws,  Colorado  stands  abreast  with  the  most  enlightened  and 
progressive  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  best  traits  of  human  nature  is  the  desire 
to  advise  others  of  the  benefits  we  enjoy  in  this  world  and  urge  them 
to  acquire  the  same  valuable  possessions.  Scores  of  patriotic  Colo- 
radans,  both  men  and  women,  have  at  various  times  for  years  trav- 
eled over  this  coimtry  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf,  at  their  own  expense,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  reward, 
telling  the  people  the  value  of  political  equality.  Colorado  being 
the  most  prominent  and  representative  egual-sunrage  State,  has  for 
19  years  been  called  the  principal  experimental  station  for  woman 
surfrage,  and  the  storm  center  of  attack  on  the  -part  of  advocates 
and  opponents.  All  the  shafts  of  the  antisnffrag^ts  on  earth  have 
been  constantly  hurled  with  fiendish  desperation  at  our  State.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  public-spirited  men  and  women  have  spent  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  time,  thought,  energy,  and  money  in  answering 
the  inquiries  from  all  over  the  world,  and  in  disproving  the  many 
vicious  libels  of  the  muck-raking  magazines,^  yellow  journals,  and 
wanton  slanders  of  mercenary  sensational  critics. 

While  all  the  old  stereotyped  stock  of  objections  and  obsolete  ar- 

fuments  that  have  been  doing  valiant  service  for  three  generations 
ave  long  since  been  exploded  and  ridiculed  out  of  existence  by  the 
women  themselves  and  by  the  actual  experiences  of  every  one  of  our 
six  equal-suffrage  States  and  by  every  country  in  the  world  where 
it  has  been  tried — and  while  I  do  not  at  all  assume  that  I  can  add 
anything  new  to  what  everyone  who  has  studied  the  question  already 
knows — nevertheless  the  subject  at  this  time  is  being  more  gener- 
ally discussed  throughout  the  United  States  than  ever  before  in  our 
history;  and  as  active  campaigns  for  the  adoption  of  equal-rights 
constitutional  amendments  are  now  in  progress  in  the  States  of  Ore- 
gon, Kansas,  Wisconsin j  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  possibly  some  other 
States,  and  as  I  am  receiving  hundreds  of  letters  and  inquiries  from 
those  States  and  most  of  me  others,  I  will,  even  at  the  risk  of 
merely  reiterating  some  of  the  conclusive  answers  that  have  been 
more  elo^quently  given  many  a  time  before,  give  some  of  my  personal 
observations  and  judgment  upon  a  number  of  phases  of*  the  ques- 
tion.   One  of  the  first  questions  most  often  asked  of  me  is : 

DO  THE  WOMEN   OF  COLORADO  VOTE? 

Anyone  can  answer  that  question  bjr  simply  looking  at  the  elec- 
tion records  and  the  census.  Any  claim  that  good  women  do  not 
vote  is  squarely  and  conclusively  contradicted  by  the  election  re- 
turns from  all  the  equal-suffrage  States  of  the  Union.  If  you  will 
compare  the  total  population  by  this  last  census,  or  any  census  of 
the  States  that  have  equal  suffrage,  and  then  take  the  total  vote 
of  those  States  on  the  presidential,  or  on  the  governor,  and  com- 
pare that  vote  with  the  total  vote  of  other  States,  you  will  see  that 
the  increased  votes  in  the  suffrage  States  is  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  total  women  population  m  those  States;  showing  clearly 
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lliat  the  women  do  vote  in  practically  as  large  proportion  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers  as  the  men. 

In  Colorado  there  are  from  35,000  to  40,000  more  men  than  women. 
At  the  general  fall  election  once  every  two  years  about  85  per  cent 
of  all  the  men  and  women  vote.  But  owing  to  there  being  so  many 
more  men  than  women  in  the  State,  by  actual  count,  the  vote  of  the 
women  in  the  State  is  on  an  average  about  45  per  cent  of  the  entire 
vote.  In  some  precincts  it  runs  over  50  per  cent.  On  the  office 
which  I  hold  of  Congressman  at  Large,  at  the  presidential  election 
in  1908  I  received  127,000  votes  and  my  principal  opponent  received 
121,000,  while  the  Socialist  and  Prohibition  votes  amoimted  to  about 
15,000,  and  there  were  some  scattering  votes,  making  a  total  of  about 
265,000  votes.  There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  with  the  same  popu- 
lation as  Colorado  that  had  within  125,000  as  many  votes  as  Colorado 
had,  showing  that  there  were  at  least  that  many  women  voted  in  our 
State,  and  we  had  relatively  the  same  proportionate  number  in  the 
last  general  State  election  in  1910  and  will  have  more  than  that  at 
the  election  this  fall. 

Every  election,  everywhere,  there  are  some  men  who  fail  to  vote 
because  they  have  not  registered,  or  haven't  time,  or  don't  care,  or 
are  sick,  or  the  weather  is  bad,  or  have  not  informed  themselves  about 
the  issues  or  candidates.  The  same  reasons  apply  to  a  few  women 
every  election. 

Tne  Colorado  Legislature,  during  the  time  I  was  a  member,  de- 
clared, by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  of  both  the  Senate  and  tlie 
House,  that  from  the  time  their  right  to  vote  was  recognized  the 
women  of  Colorado  have  exercised  tne  privilege  of  voting  as  gener- 
ally as  men.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  m  every  State  in  the 
country  where  the  franchise  has  been  extended  to  women  the  vote 
of  the  men  has  steadily  risen.  The  vote  of  the  men  is  much  larger 
in  all  the  equal-suffrage  States  of  the  Union  than  in  most  of  those  in 
which  women  are  unenfranchised. 

I  am  often  asked  if  the  best  women  in  Colorado  vote.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  good  women  who  vote  in  the  largest  numbers,  pro- 
portionately. That  is,  in  the  better  residence  sections  of  every  city 
and  town  and  throughout  the  country  the  women  vote  is  much  larger, 
in  proportion  to  the  female  population,  than  it  is  in  the  less  prosper- 
ous and  less  desirable  localities.  There  is  no  class  of  women  in 
Colorado,  no  matter  what  their  station  in  life  may  be,  who  do  not 
vote.  In  the  little  city  of  Glenwood  Springs,  where  I  live,  I  do  not 
know  of  there  being  a  woman  in  the  city  or  surrounding  country  who 
does  not  vote.  The  records  of  nearly  every  voting  precinct  in  the 
State  will  substantiate  what  I  say,  and  any  person  who  makes  the 
assertion  that  any  appreciable  per  cent  of  the  good  women  do  not  vote 
is  unqualifiedly  misrepresenting  the  facts.  There  are  125,000  as 
good  and  intelligent  women  as  ever  lived  on  this  planet  who  vote  at 
every  general  election  in  Colorado,  and  I  am  supremely  proud  to  say 
that  more  than  one-half  of  them  have  voted  for  me  twice,  and  I  am 
almost  equally  as  proud  in  the  belief  that  I  retain  the  respect  of  all 
of  those  who  voted  against  me.  I  represent  in  the  House  nearly  five 
times  as  many  voters  as  the  other  Members  do,  and  I  ought  to  be,  and 
am,  the  proudest  man  in  Congress  of  my  constituency,  especially  the 
women. 
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DO   THE  BAD   WOMEN   OF   COLORADO   VOTE? 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  numerous  governors  of  our  State 
and  many  other  public  officials  and  prominent  politicians  that  there 
was  only  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  women  of 
the  State  who  are  immoral  or  disreputable.  From  my  observations 
of  public  affairs  and  experiences  in  politics  in  our  State,  extending 
over  30  years,  and  from  my  knowledge  as  district  attorney,  extending 
over  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  State,  and  services  as  county 
attorney  and  city  attorney  for  many  years,  and  my  experience  in 
the  State  Senate  and  official  consideration  of  all  classes  of  our 
people,  I  am  confident  that  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
women  of  the  State  are  bad.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  more  than 
1  immoral  woman  to  every  200  good  women.  So  that  if  all  the 
immoral  women  voted,  which  they  do  not,  and  if  only  one-half  of 
the  good  women  voted,  the  preponderance  of  the  good-women  votes 
would  be  at  least  100  to  every  immoral  vote.  Therefore,  the  utterly 
thoughtless,  and  in  some  cases  willful,  assertion  about  disreputable 
women  outweighing  the  number  of  good  women  is  not  only  a  ridicu- 
lous bugaboo,  but  is  a  slander  upon  the  women  of  the  country. 
Throughout  all  of  the  Western  States  the  good  women  outnumber 
the  bad  women  fully  200  to  1.  Moreover,  the  women  of  the  half- 
world  do  not  willingly  vote  at  all.  They  are  constantly  changing 
their  names  and  residences.    They  are  a  migratory  class. 

They  do  not  register  unless  they  are  compelled  to.  They  do  not 
like  to  give  any  data  concerning  themselves  or  as  to  their  real  name 
or  address.  They  shrink  from  publicity  and  prefer  to  remain  un- 
identified. The  policemen  in  charge  of  those  parts  of  every  city 
know  substantially  the  number  of  them  all  the  time.  They  are  very 
largely  under  the  power  of  the  police  and  sheriff's  office,  and  unless 
they  comi^el  them  to  vote  they  generally  stay  away.  And  even 
where  they  are  forced  to  vote,  not  over  one-fifth  of  them  are  quali- 
fied voters.  So  that  their  influence  is  negligible;  in  fact,  it  is  actu- 
ally infinitesimal.  They  are  no  menace  whatever.  Their  numbers 
are  not  sufficient  to  amount  to  anything,  and  no  one  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  them.  In  fact,  if  it  was  known  that  they  were  voting  for 
any  particular  ticket  or  candidate  it  would  do  that  ticket  or  candi- 
date 10  times  more  harm  than  <;oc)d.  Of  all  classes  of  women,  pros- 
titutes are  the  ones  who  least  wish  to  be  registered  and  vote. 

Some  people  seem  to  have  the  queer  impression  that  everybody 
in  a  city  or  town  votes  in  the  same  place,  and  that  the  men  and 
women  have  a  general  scramble  to  vote,  and  all  kinds  of  unseemly 
conduct  on  election  day.  We  of  the  West  can  not  comprehend  how 
any  sensible  ])eople  can  got  such  ideas.  No  large  crowds  of  people 
vote  in  one  place.  Every  city  and  town  and  tlie  country  is  divided 
into  small  election  precincts,  usually  not  over  300  voters  in  a  precinct. 
Everyone  must  vote  in  his  or  her  own  precinct.  There  are  no  lewd 
women  in  the  country  or  in  the  small  towns,  and  in  the  large  towns 
and  all  cities  they  are  strictly  confined  to  certain  districts.  They 
are  not  aHowed  in  the  residence  portions  of  the  city.  In  the  city  of 
Denver,  with  its  population  of  215,000,  there  are,  as  I  recollect  it, 
211  election  precincts,  and  all  the  scarlet  women  are  confined  to  3 
or  4  precincts.  So  tliat  91)  per  cent  of  the  women  of  the  city  never 
come  in  contact  with  or  ever  see  them.    The  same  applies  generally 
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over  the  State.  In  fully  19  out  of  every  20  precincts  in  the  State 
there  are  no  immoral  women  whatever.  Unless  she  lives  in  one  of 
those  precincts  including  the  "red-light"  district,  no  respectable 
woman  ever  sees  an  immoral  woman  at  an  election  in  Colorado. 

The  assertion  is  made  by  some  antisuffragists  that  by  granting  the 
right  to  vote  to  women  there  will  be  added  to  the  vote  of  every  crimi- 
nal man  the  vote  of  a  criminal  woman  is  utterly  without  foundation. 
The  vicious  and  criminal  class  among  women  is  comparatively  very 
small  indeed.  In  the  prisons  of  the  United  States,  including  all 
kinds  of  offenders,  only  6  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  are  women.  In 
other  words,  there  are  20  criminal  men  to  every  criminal  woman.  In 
the  Colorado  State  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  there  are  to-day 
nearly  900  men,  and  only  about  20  women.  Equal  suffrage  woulci 
increase  the  moral  and  law-abiding  vote  at  least  200  to  verv  immoral 
or  criminal  vote.    This  is  a  matter  not  of  conjecture,  but  of  statistics. 

In  the  State  of  Idaho  prostitutes  are  disfranchised  entirely,  and  if 
they  at  any  time  should  become  a  disturbing  element  or  in  the  slight- , 
est  affect  the  result  of  elections,  that  action  would  undoubtedly  be 
promptly  taken  in  the  other  States.  One  reason  it  has  not,  I  appre- ' 
nend,  is  because  a  great  many  bad  men  vote,  and  many  so-called  good 
men  do  not.  Moreover,  there  is  a  kind  of  a  humane  sentiment  that 
so  long  as  they  never  take  any  part  in  elections  and  so  few  of  them 
vote,  that  no  one  should  wish  to  deny  this  most  unfortunate  class  of 
human  beings  whatever  protection  a  vote  can  give  them;  at  least,  so 
long  as  men  of  the  same  class  are  voters. 

DO  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES  VOTE  ALIKE? 

Among  the  various  far-fetched  and  so-called  grounds  of  opposi- 
tion to  woman  suffrage  that  I  have  heard,  and  which  is  utterly  without 
foundation,  is  the  assertion  that  women  would  become  as  partisan  or 
more  so  than  men,  and  thereby  merely  double  the  party  vote  and 
accomplish  no  real  good.  Nothing  could  be  further  trom  the  actual 
facts.  Women,  when  they  are  enfranchised,  in  every  State  are,  prac- 
tically speaking,  nonpartisan.  They  have  not,  like  the  men,  inherited 
their  politics  from  their  fathers;  and  in  States  where  the  people  arc 
nearly  evenly  divided  between  the  parties,  practically  half  of  the 
girls  marry  men  of  different  politics  from  that  of  their  fathers.  So 
that  in  realitv  they  start  in  comparatively  nonpartisan,  or,  at  least, 
very  independent,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  remain  so.  Whilo 
possibly  xrom  75  to  00  per  cent  of  the  married  women  vote  mainly 
the  general  party  ticket  the  same  way  that  their  husbands  do,  because 
their  interests  are  the  same,  nevertheless,  a  small  per  cent  of  them 
always  vote  independently;  and  all  of  them  are  perfoctly  free  to 
scratch  their  ticket,  and  a  very,  very  large  per  cent  of  tliein  do  j^o. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  either  party  elects  a  straiirht  ticket.  We  nearly 
always  have  a  mixture  of  omceholders.  In  other  words,  the  womoji 
are  nothing  like  as  partisan  as  the  men.  They  are  very  intelligent 
voters.  They  know  the  art  of  scratching  thoroughly;  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly proficient  in  picking  out  fellows  who  are  no  good. 

While  they  vote  the  nead  of  the  ticket  quite  largely  as  their  hus- 
bands or  brothers  do,  nevertheless  they  always  feel  perfectly  at  lib- 
erty, and  they  exercise  the  freedom  of  selecting  good  men  on  the 
opposite  ticket,  and  almost  invariably  vote  against  bad  mea  on  wJiat 
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may  be  called  their  own  party  ticket.  And  that  freed(Hn  of  action 
never  causes  any  friction  whatever  in  the  home.  I  have  never  in 
my  life  heard  of  a  Colorado  man  having  a  quarrel  or  even  assuming 
to  complain  or  criticize  his  wife  for  exercising  her  choice'  and  best 
judgment.  In  fact,  some  strong  party  men  who  feel  that  for  party 
regularity  they  should  not  vote  against  anycHie  on  their  own  ticket>, 
at  the  same  time  they  haven't  the  slightest  objections  to  their  wives 
exercising  an  intelligent  independence  which  they  know  is  for  the 
general  good,  and  which  they  feel  it  is  not  policy  for  them  to  exer- 
cise. In  fact,  every  politician  in  the  State  has  occasion  to  know 
that  women  can  and  will  scratch  their  tickets.  And  when  women 
have  mastered,  as  they  quickly  do,  the  art  of  scratching;  they  have 
learned  the  most  difficult  feature  of  voting. 

Women  are  not  natural-bom  politicians  like  men  are.  They  are  not 
as  crafty  or  ambitions  politically  as  the  men  are.  The  natural  result 
is  that  the  men  practically  control  politics,  i.  e.,  the  party  machinery 
of  the  State.  At  the  same  time  the  women  read  the  papers.  Thej 
talk  among  themselves.  They  learn  quite  fully  about  all  the  candi- 
dates and  what  they  stand  for.  They  discuss  political  issues  and 
the  candidates  with  the  male  m^nbers  of  the  family,  and  they  are 
thoroughly  advised  as  to  who's  who.  Women's  interest  can  not, 
generally  sp>eaking,  be  roused  very  much  by  mere  partisan  strife. 
Women  never  become  hysterical,  and  very  seldom  show  much  enthu- 
siasm over  a  mere  party  nominee.  Their  interests  center  around 
questions  affecting  education,  public  cleanliness,  public  morals,  civic 
beauty,  charity  and  corrections,  and  public  health,  public  libraries, 
the  care  of  the  children  and  the  home,  and  the  enforcement  of  human 
laws,  and  such  subjects  and  matters  as  affect  the  welfare  of  the  home 
and  family.  Men  look  after  the  business  interests  and  financial  ques- 
tions, while  the  moral  and  humane  questions  appeal  more  to  the 
women.  In  other  words,  men  and  women  are  different  in  their  char- 
acter and  thoughts,  and  the  influence  and  judgment  of  both  is  bene- 
ficial in  civic  and  governmental  affairs  just  tbe  same  as  they  are  in 
well-regulated  and  orderly  family  relations.  The  husband  is  nustling 
for  the  almighty  dollar  and  thinking  about  business  matters,  while  the 
wife  and  mother  is  more  directly  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
children  and  the  preservation  of  the  home,  the  moral  surroundings  of 
the  family,  and  his  and  her  public  actions  are  lar^ly  a  reflection  of 
the  same  man  and  woman  sentiments  that  appear  in  an  (wderly  con- 
ducted hcmie. 

A  just  man  ought  to,  and  every  loyal  son  of  Colorado  does,  accwd 
to  every  other  human  being,  even  to  his  own  wife,  the  same  political 
rights  which  he  demands  for  himself. 

ARE  WOMEN   OEFICB  SEEKERS? 

No  one  need  have  any  fear  of  the  women  monopolizing  all  the 
offices.  There  has  never  been  any  rush  of  women  for  offices.  Giv- 
ing; a  woman  the  right  to  vote  does  not  change  her  feminine  charac- 
teristics or  her  womanly  nature  in  the  slightest.  The  women  as  a 
class  are  never  chronic  or  inveterate  office  seekers.  In  fact,  there 
is  not  one  out  of  500  who  ever  thinks  of  being  a  candidiate  for 
any  office.  They  are  not  ambitious  for  office.  They  are  never  ava- 
ricious for  power  and  influence  like  men  are.    Men  jgre  shrewder 
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politicians  and  much  more  unscrupulous  than  women.  In  9  cases 
out  of  10  when  a  woman  does  s-eek  the  nomination  for  an  office  she 
is  earnestly  solicited  to  do  so  by  many  of  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances who  recognize  her  exceptional  qualifications  for  the  position. 
Moreover,  women  scarcely  ever  strive  for  or  want  the  more  impor- 
tant positions  that  the  men  want.  The  men  want  the  positions  that 
l^ay  the  large  salaries  and  require  executive  ability  and  other  re- 
sponsibilities, and  that  involve  control  of  party  machinery,  patronage, 
and  large  affairs.  As  a  rule  women  are  never  candidates  for  posi- 
tions of  that  kind.  They  do  not  care  to  be  political  bosses,  and  999  - 
out  of  1,000  instinctively  shrink  from  allowing  themselves  to  be  made 
candidates  for  the  highest  cr  best  positions. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  fair  share  of  important  offices  should  not 
be  given  to  women,  and  they  undoubtedly  will  l>e  as  time  goes  on 
and  women  become  more  qualified  to  fill  them.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  women  are  contented  with  the  educational  and  charitable 
positions  and  minor  places  that  require  energy  and  much  painstak- 
ing diligence  and  conscientious  work,  and  which  are  compensated 
by  smaller  salaries.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that  all 
of  the  offices  in  any  State  or  count v  or  city  is  only  an  infinitesimal 
amount  in  number  as  compared  with  the  entire  population  and  there 
is  not  one-tenth  as  much  reason  for  the  claim  that  if  women  vote 
all  of  them  would  want  to  hold  office  than  there  is  regarding  the  men. 
Neither  of  them  can  be  elected  without  receiving  the  majority  of  all 
the  votes,  both  male  and  female,  and  that  vote  will  not  be  given  to 
either  unless  the  candidate  is  well  fitted  for  the  position. 

There  are  many  public  spirited  and  well-to-do  women  who  have 
more  leisure  than  their  husbands,  and  who  take  an  active  interest 
in  charitable  work  and  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate;  and  they  often 
serve  on  those  official  boards  and  do  a  world  of  good  w^ithout  any 
compensation  whatever.  But  they  are  clothed  with  the  authority 
that  compels  the  officials  in  charge  to  carry  out  their  recommenda- 
ticms,  which  they  would  not  do  if  the  women  were  not  backed  up  by 
the  ballot. 

The  voting  age  of  women  is  21  years,  the  same  as  men,  and  in 
Colorado  there  are  only  a  comparatively  small  per  cent  of  the  women 
21  years  of  age  who  are  not  married,  and  most  of  those  who  are  not 
married  are  school-teachei's,  or  stenographers,  or  deputies  in  offices, 
or  occupying  some  clerical  position,  or  clerking  in  stores.  All  of  the 
women  of  Colorado  are  exceptionally  intelligent  and  well  informed 
on  public  affairs.  The  great  majority  of  the  married  women 'have 
their  family  affairs  to  look  after  and  they  do  not  care  to  hold  offices. 
But  all  of  them  are  interested  in  who  are  elected  to  offices,  and  the 
way  the  public  officials  administer  their  offices. 

OFFICES  NOW  HELD  BY  W0:MEN  IN   COLORADO. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction :  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Wixon. 

Regent  of  State  university:  Miss  Anna  L.  Wolcott,  a  sister  of 
former  United  States  Senator  Edward  O.  Wolcott 

State  penitentiary  commissioner:  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Grenfel  (formerly 
for  six  years  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction). 

President  election's  commission  in  city  and  county  of  Denver :  Miss 
Ellis  Meredith.  ^  . 
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Four  members  of  the  legislature:  Mrs.  Alma  V.  LaffertVj  Mrs. 
Ames  L.  Biddle,  Mrs.  Ixmise  U.  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Louise  M.  Kerwin 
(the  first  named  being  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education). 

Judge  of  the  county  court  of  Eagle  County :  Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Tague 
(probably  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world  where  a 
woman  has  been  the  judge  of  an  important  court  of  record). 

Auditor  of  city  of  Pueblo :  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Truifian. 

Two  members  of  the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections:  Mrs. 
Ella  S.  Williams  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Cassidy. 

President  State  civil  service  commission :  Mrs.  Sarah  Piatt  Decker 
(formerly  president  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs). 

Trustee  State  normal  school :  Mrs.  Thalia  A.  Rhoads. 

Trustee  of  State  school  for  deaf  and  blind :  Mrs.  M.  S.  McDonald. 

Factory  inspector:  Mrs.  Katherine  Williamson. 

Four  of  the  five  members  of  both  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
State  home  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  and  industrial 
school  for  girls. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  the  present  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  m  the  city  and  county  of  Denver,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
last  National  Democratic  Convention. 

Mrs.  Anna  H.  Pitzer,  of  Colw^do  Springs,  the  sister-in-law  of 
Speaker  Champ  Clark,  has  just  been  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  that  meets  in  Baltimore  in  June, 
1912. 

County  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in  45  out  of  the 
62  counties  in  the  State. 

In  6  or  6  counties  the  offices  of  either  a  county  commissioner  or  the 
county  clerk  or  county  treasurer  is  held  by  a  woman. 

There  are  over  500  women  members  of  school  boards  throughout 
the  State. 

The  positions  of  postmaster  are  held  by  women  in,  I  think,  about 
40  towns  in  the  State. 

The  positions  of  clerk  or  treasurer  in  some  40  or  50  cities  and 
towns  are  held  by  women,  and  a  great  many  deputyships  are  held 
by  women. 

There  are  several  women  official  court  stenographers  and  clerks  of 
courts. 

Women  have  held  office  more  extensively  in  Colorado  than  in  any 
of  the  other  suffrage  States  so  far.  Most  of  them  have  been  mar- 
ried women  or  widows  with  grown  or  half-^own  children. 

The  right  of  suffrage  has  quite  largely  increased  the  number  of 
women  chosen  to  such  offices  as  were  already  open  to  them  before. 
In  Colorado  women  were  eligible  to  the  position  of  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  before  their  enfranchisement,  but  when  they  ob- 
tained the  ballot  the  number  of  women  elected  to  these  positions 
showed  an  immediate  and  very  large  increase. 

The  duties  of  the  offices  which  the  women  hold  are  performed  in 
an  efficient  manner  and  above  all  things  they  are  absolutely  honest. 

DOES  EQUAL  SUFTRAGE  CAUSE  DrV'ORCES? 

There  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  anywhere  in  any  court 
in  the  State,  and  there  never  in  20  years  has  been  a  case  in  Colorado, 
where  a  divorce  has  been  granted  on  account  of  political  differences, 
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or  where  the  trouble  between  husband  and  wife  arose  from  politics, 
or  where  either  one  ever  even  claimed  that  politics  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  So  that  the  charge  made  against  our  State  as  to 
divorces  being  in  any  manner  connected  with  equal  sujffrage  is  as 
fal5:e  as  an3i:hing  can  be.  Differences  in  religion  between  husbands 
and  wives  produce  a  thousand  times  more  quarrels  than  differences 
in  politics  do,  and  yet  no  one  would  nowadays  ever  think  of  trying 
to  compel  a  woman  to  choose  her  religion  to  suit  her  husband. 

DO   WOMEN    LOSE   ANY   OF   TIIEIR    INFLUENCE   OR   CEASE   TO   BE   AS    aiUCH 

RESPECTED  ? 

Tlie  brazen  claim  that  women  will  become  unsexed  or  lose  any  of  the 
respect  of  men  is  not  only  entirely  without  foundation,  but  utterly 
absurd.  In  the  olden  times  men  had  the  right  to  chastise  their  wives. 
They  could  take  them  out  in  the  smokehouse  and  whip  them.  Have 
the  men  nowadays  got  any  less  respect  for  their  wives  because  they 
can  not  lick  them  any  more?  Kespect  for  woman  is  based  upon 
her  moral  character,  *  her  intelligence,  and  her  own  self-respect. 
Women  are  not  becoming  less  respected  because  they  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  colleges  and  universities.  Women  are  just  as  feminine  in 
Colorado  as  any  place  on  earth,  and  they  are  better  wives  because 
they  are  better  informed  and  more  companionable  to  their  husbands. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  wife  has  given  another  common  interest 
to  the  household.  It  has  had  no  tendency  to  create,  discord  in  the 
home.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  brought  a  comradeship  in  politics, 
something  similar  to  that  of  religion,  that  used  to  be  found  in  many 
families  m  the  East. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  degrading  to  a  woman  to  qiiietly  go 
down  to  the  polls  on  election  day  once  or  twice  a  year  and  cast  her 
vote  along  with  her  husband  or  brother  or  with  women  friends. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  tendency  whatever  in  Colorado  among 
the  men  to  omit  the  ordinary  politeness  due  the  women.  In  fact, 
I  believe  our  women  by  their  superior  general  intelligence  and  com- 
panionable charms,  command  and  receive  more  courteous  attention 
than  in  any  other  State.  Under  equal  suffrage  there  is  a  much  more 
chivalrous  devotion  and  respect  on  the  part  of  men,  who  look  upon 
their  sisters  not  as  playthings  nor  as  property,  but  as  ecjual  and  full 
citizens.  We  are  proud  of  our  Colorado  women.  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  of  them  conduct  themselves  in  a  lady- 
like and  exemplary  manner  and  we  know  that  the  highest  consider- 
ation of  -justice  and  good  government  justifies  and  demands  equal 
suffrage  lor  women.  I  have  little  regard  for  a  son  who  swells  up 
and  says  that  he  is  better  than  his  mother.  To-day  a  boy  in  his 
teens  in  a  country  or  a  State  where  women  are  given  the  right  to 
vote,  does  not  look  upon  his  mother  or  his  sister  as  belonging  to  the 
sex  that  must  be  kept  within  a  prescribed  sphere,  but  as  a  human 
being,  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  all  those  rights  and  powers 
which  he  hopes  to  enjoy  within  a  few  years. 

The  differences  between  men  and  w^omen  are  natural;  they  are  not 
the  result  of  disfranchisement.  The  fact  that  all  men  have  equal 
rights  before  the  law  does  not  wipe  out  the  natural  differences  of 
character  and  temperament  between  man  and  man.  Why  should  it 
wipe  out  the  natural  differences  between  men  and  wom^n?     Both 
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men  and  women  of  the  various  different  comitries  where  woman 
suffrage  is  granted  are  much  different  in  their  looks  and  manners 
from  each  other;  and  yet  it  has  had  no  perceptible  effect  toward 
unsexing  or  making  women  less  womanly  than  they  have  always 
been. 

To  us  people  of  the  West  it  is  utterly  stupid  for  anyone  to  assume 
that  the  vote  will  lessen  the  present  mfluence  of  women.  The  in- 
fluence of  any  class  of  men,  or  any  individual  man,  has  never  in  the 
world  been  lessened  because  he  had  the  power  to  vote.  Such  absurd 
and  ancient  falsehoods  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  or  listened  to 
as  serious  arguments. 

DO    W031EN    BECOME   PARTISAN? 

Women  will  vote  for  the  right  as  they  see  it.  They  vote  for  men 
rather  than  party  principles.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  they 
are  feared  by  certain  politicians.  I  have  heard  it  said  great  re- 
formers never  vote  straight  tickets,  and  women  very  seldom  do. 
They  are  conservative  reformers.  Woman's  adherence  to  party  does 
not  generally  prevail  as  against  her  judgment  on  policies  or  candi- 
dates. They  take  the  motto  as  a  slogan,  "  within  the  party  if  we 
can.  without  it  if  we  must." 

There  has  never  been  a  purely  party  measure  that  has  been 
espoused  by  women  in  the  Colorado  Legislature.  The  women  of  all 
parties  want  the  same  things  and  have  always  worked  for  them 
together  in  perfect  harmony.  Men  thoroughly  understand  that,  in 
legislative  matters,  when  they  oppose  the  women  they  are  opposing 
practically  all  of  the  women  and  the  great  independent  vote  of  the 
State. 

Men  are  stronger  politically  than  women,  and  men  dominate  the 
politics  of  the  State  and  cities.  But  man's  domination  is  always  in- 
fluenced and  often  controlled  by  woman's  natural  and  instinctive 
desire  for  honesty  and  better  moral  conditions  in  politics  as  in  every- 
thing else.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  distinct  woman's  vote  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  in  most  cities  an  Italian  vote  or  a  Swede  vote  or 
a  German  vote. 

Men  lose  sight  of  these  important  considerations  in  the  scramble 
for  partisan  warfare  for  office,  but  women  will  not  permit  them  to 
be  obscured  by  anything. 

HAVE    COLORADO    WOMEN     LOST    THEIR    WOMANLINESS    OR    DETERIORATED 

MORALLY  ? 

The  objection  that  "  it  is  unwomanly  "  has  been  made  to  every 
change  in  the  status  of  woman  from  the  time  she  ceased  to  be  a 
beast  of  burden  and  we  men  decided  to  give  her  a  soul  and  a  seat 
at  our  dinner  table  to  the  present  time.  The  days  when  ridicule 
and  contempt  were  the  reception  accorded  any  attempt  of  the  woman 
to  enlarge  her  activities  or  broaden  and  enrich  her  life  belong  to 
another  century.  We  have  to-dav  urgent  need  for  better  fathers  and 
wiser  mothers.  The  feminist  loaclers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
are  changin^r  the  attitude  of  the  race  toward  one-half  of  its  members. 

To-day  girls  form  56  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools  and  a  large  majority  of  those  in  all  our  high  schools. 
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The  old  days  when  women  were  compelled  to  keep  silent  are  past. 
To-day  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor  her  voice  is  heard.  By 
the  legal  establishment  and  recognizing  of  woman  citizenship,  the 
intellect  and  character  and  reciprocal  estimation  of  both  sexes  has 
been  raised.  The  possession  of  the  ballot  has  given  women  an  in- 
terest in  general  as  well  as  political  affairs,  and  this  has  naturally 
stimulated  the  men. 

There  is  no  real  ground  of  fear  for  American  marriages  and  the 
home.  Nothing  can  break  the  bond  between  the  sexes.  Our  own 
higher  development  will  bring  better  conditions.  We  will  have 
higher  and  happier  marriages  than  ever  before. 

It  is  an  absolute  fallacy — the  assertion  that  the  activity  of  women 
.  in  politics  is  in  any  sense  whatever  a  movement  of  the  sexes  against 
each  other;  in  reality  it  is  the  making  of  the  sexes  more  companion- 
able to  each  other  and  nearer  on  an  equality. 

Ex-Gov.  Alva  Adams,  of  Colorado,  said  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary C!ommittee: 

I  have  kno^n  personaUy  at  least  10,000  women  voters  of  Coloraflo,  and  I 
have  never  known  one  to  be  loss  a  woman,  or  less  a  mother,  or  less  a  honse- 
keeper.  or  less  a  heart  keei>er  from  the  fact  that  she  voted — not  one.  I  have 
studied  this  question  for  30  years.  I  did  not  go  out  there  as  this  corresjKjnd- 
ent  (the  author  of  an  article  in  the  Outlook)  went  out  there,  with  a  lunch 
basket  and  a  return  ticket,  and  simply  expect  in  10  days  to  pass  judgment  upon 
this  great  experiment. 

There  is  no  place  on  this  planet  wliere  women  are  more  womanly, 
more  modest,  more  charming,  or  more  attentive  to  their  home  duties 
or  better  wives  or  mothers  than  they  are  in  Colorado.  In  fact,  we 
know  that  the  broadened  influence  which  the  ballot  has  given  them 
has  very  largely  tended  to  enhance  the  very  virtues  and  charms  which 
distinguishes  true  womanhood. 

IX)   W^OMEN    NEGLECT  THEIR    HOME8    AND   f'TIlLDREN  ? 

We  have  from  childhood  constantly  heard  the  solemn  assertion 
that  the  place  for  women  is  the  home.  I  have  never  heard  of  any- 
one denying  that  platitude,  and  certainly  the  women  of  Coloraclo 
do  not  deny  it.  Ii  there  is  anything  in  this  world  that  a  woman 
naturally  wants  it  is  a  home.  That  is  her  natural  place,  and  her 
main  task  in  this  world  is  home  making.  In  fact,  every  married 
woman  in  this  countiy  is  a  self-appointed  and  ex-officio  member  of 
the  Mothers'  Home  Protective  Leaijue.  But  nowadays  home  is  not 
contained  within  the  four  walls  of  an  individual  house.  Home  is 
merely  the  center  of  her  sphere  from  which  her  influence  should 
radiate.  The  home  is  largely  the  community,  and  the  city  or  town 
full  of  people  is  the  larger  family  of  womankind.  A  woman  can  not 
merely  stay  in  the  home.  Even  to  have  a  clean  house  it  is  necessary 
to  have  clean  streets.  To  have  clean  streets  it  is  necessary  to  elect 
a  clean  mayor.  The  same  may  be  applied  to  all  municipal  officers 
and  to  school  boards  and  health  boards.  In  fact,  all  government  to- 
day is  in  a  certain  sense  merely  housekeeping  on  a  large  scale.  For 
some  parts  of  this  housekeeping  the  men  may  alwa^'s  remain  better 
qualified  than  women.  In  other  parts  of  it  women  will  always  be 
better  qualified  than  men.  But  it  takes  both  men  and  women  to 
make  a  home.    Mothers  need  the  ballot  to  regulate  the  moral  condi- 
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tions  under  which  their  children  must  be  brought  up.  The  men's 
time  is  consumed  in  looking  after  industrial  and  commercial  inter* 
ests;  but  they  need  the  cooperation  and  help  of  women  in  things 
governing  home  life.  The  community  and  the  welfare  of  men  them- 
selves ncm  the  increased  influence  of  women  more  than  even  the 
women  need  the  ballot.  Woman  is  largely  responsible,  not  only 
for  the  cleanliness  of  her  house  and  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food, 
but  for  the  health  and  morals  of  the  children  and  the  conditions 
under  which  her  children  live;  and  if  she  is  primarily  held  re- 
spcmsible  for  those  conditions  she  should  have  something  to  say  in 
the  election  of  the  oflScials  and  the  making  of  the  laws  and  ordinances 
by  which  those  conditions  are  governed. 

£(]ual  suffrage  in  Colorado  has  made  a  new  and  powerful  com- . 
munity  of  interests  in  the  home,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  home  and  for  the  home  itself.  The  responsibility  of  vot- 
ing does  not  for  a  moment  divert  feminine  attention  from  home 
duties.  In  fact,  it  accentuates  woman's  place  in  the  home  by  giving 
her  an  important  place  in  its  protection. 

But  there  is  another  serious  and  important  consideration.  Th»*e 
are  upward  of  7,000,000  women  in  the  United  States  to-day  who 
in  reality  have  no  home.  Economic  conditions  have  driven  them 
into  the  factory,  the  miU,  the  shop,  and  the  store.  They  have  not 
left  their  homes  of  their  own  volition;  they  are  not  earning  a  liveli- 
hood in  competition  with  the  men  of  their  own  election.  No  one  will 
ever  assert  tnat  women  volimtarily  leave  their  homes  to  become  wage 
earners.  If  some  of  them  think  the  ballot  would  help  them  to  better 
their  conditions  and  enable  them  to  have  homes,  are  they  to  be 
blamed  and  ridiculed  for  entertaining  that  hope? 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  wom^i  of  Colorado  take  no  more 
time  in  politics  than  to  attend  probably  two  or  three  political  meet- 
ings every  two  years  and  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day  to  cast  their 
vcJe.  The  women  of  Colorado,  generally  speaking,  do  not  spend  1 
per  cent  of  their  time  in  political  matters  that  they  spend  in  social 
duties.  It  only  takes  a  Colorado  woman  10  or  15  minutes  away 
from  her  home  to  cast  a  vote.  But  during  those  few  minutes  she 
is  wielding  the  most  tremendous  power  any  woman  ever  had  on  this 
earth  for  the  protection  of  her  home  and  the  homes  of  all  others. 

DOES   IT  INCREASE  OR  DIMINISH   CORRUPTION   IN   POLITICS? 

There  is  no  man  worthy  of  the  name  who  will  deny  the  statement 
that  the  influence  of  his  mother  and  his  wife  and  his  sister  and  his 
daughter  is  good.  Her  influence  is  beneficial  from  her  childliood  to 
her  grave.  Is  there  a  man  who  would  have  the  hardihood  to  say 
that  ne  feels  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  or  daughter  would  be 
more  corrupt  than  he  is,  or  less  honest  than  he  is,  in  exercising  the 
elective  franchise?  When  you  grant  equal  suffrage  to  women,  it  is 
our  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  and  daughters  who  are  going  to 
vote.  And  if  you  assume  that  the  influence  of  the  ignorant  or  dis- 
reputable women  is  going  to  outweigh  that  of  the  good  and  the 
moral  women  of  the  coimtry,  you  are  either  assuming  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  women  are  ignorant  or  disreputable,  or  tnat  the  good 
women  will  not  vote.    I  must  emphatically  deny  both  of  those  as- 
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sumptions.  The  records  conclusively  show  that  good  women  do 
vote,  and  every  decent  citizen  knows  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  women  are  moral,  are  intelligent,  and  are  thoughtful 
and  reputable;  and  they  are  as  solicitous  about  the  moral  welfare 
of  the  community  and  society  as  the  men  are;  and,  in  fact,  more 
so.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  woman  being  prosecuted,  or  even 
seriously  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crmie  in  regard  to  an 
election.  I  have  heard  it  repeatedly  stated,  and  I  believe  it  is  true, 
that  the  men  are  guilty  of  99  per  cent  of  all  political  corruption  in 
Colorado. 

There  may  possibly  be  a  few  very  rare  cases  where  a  woman  has 
been  implicated  in  some  political  crookedness,  but  if  there  are 
any  such  cases  that  I  have  never  heard  of  you  will  find  that  she 
was  put  up  to  it  by  some  men  who  were  trying  to  shield  them- 
selves behmd  her,  "and  there  will  be  99  men  more  guilty  than 
she.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  exercising  of  the  elective  franchise, 
I  am  absolutely  certain  that  for  eveiy  woman  who  may  have 
been  justly  chargeable  with  any  wrongdoing  there  will  be  99  men 
who  are  more  guilty.  We  have  sent  a  good  many  men  to  jail  and 
some  to  the  penitentiary;  and,  of  course,  some  of  them  may  some- 
times attempt  to  hide  behind  the  skirt  of  some  woman  or  whom 
they  have  tried  to  make  a  stool-pigeon.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
women  in  any  appreciable  number  whatever  voluntarily  enter  into 
any  kind  of  political  fraud.  They  are  intensely  in  favor  of  clean 
politics  and  honest  elections.  In  fact,  the  good  moral  influence  of 
women  is  splendidly  demonstrated  in  politics.  Generally  speaking, 
throughout  the  entire  State  there  has  been  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  in  Colorado.  The  meetings 
for  the  caucuses  and  the  polling  places  are  all  in  respectable  places, 
and  there  is  no  rowdyism  or  disturbances  whatever  about  the  polls; 
and  our  political  conventions,  while  they  are  intensely  exciting  and  the 
interest  runs  high,  because  Coloradoans  are  wide  awake  and  ambi- 
tious people,  at  the  same  time  all  public  meetings  are  conducted  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  no  woman  need  hesitate  to  attend  them  either 
as  a  delegate  or  as  a  spectator. 

No  one  claims  that  all  women  are  honorable,  and  political  power 
may  occasionally  uncover  some  moral  weakness.  But  women  are  by 
far  the  most  virtuous,  most  moral,  and  equally  intelligent  half  of 
our  population.  A  people  will  have  a  government  just  as  good  as, 
and  no  better  than,  they  are. 

One  sure  way  of  answering  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  equal 
suffrage  increases  corruption  in  politics  is  to  inquire  as  to  who  are 
the  opponents  of  equal  suffrage.  Everyone  who  knows  anything 
about  woman  suffrage,  or  about  human  nature,  knows  that  the  vicious 
and  criminal  vote  is  always  cast  solidly  against  equal  rights  for 
women.  All  those  who  thrive  upon  the  violation  of  the  law  in  any 
way,  or  upon  corruption  in  politics,  are  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
woman  suffrage.  Every  gambler,  every  ballot-l)ox  stuffer,  every 
political  thug,  every  professional  debaucher  of  the  public  morals,  and 
every  conceivable  variety  of  crook  will  never  cease  exhausting  his 
vocabulary  cursing  woman  suffrage. 
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DOES  IT  DOUBLE  THE  IGNORANT,  OR  FOREIGN,  OR  CRIMINAL  VOTE  ! 

As  there  are  one-third  more  girls  than  boys  attending  the  high 
schools  of  this  country,  the  women  are  very  rapidly  becoming  the 
more  educated  class.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  illiterate  men 
of  this  country  very  greatly  outnumber  the  illiterate  women.  There- 
fore, extending  the  franchise  to  women  will  actually  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  intelligent  voters.  Moreover,  extending  the  franchise  to 
women  will  very  largely  increase  the  number  of  native-born  voters, 
because  there  are  in  the  United  States  over  twelve  times  as  many 
native-bom  women  as  foreign  born.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that 
a  less  proportion  of  the  foreign  bom  than  the  native  bom  vote,  and, 
as  there  are  much  fewer  women  than  men  immigrants,  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  will  therefore  doubly  tend  to  minimize  the 
influence  of  the  foreign  vote. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  the  foreign  women  are  usually 
much  better  in  morals  and  intelligence  than  the  foreign  men  to  whom 
the  ballot  is  already  given. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910,  there  are  in  the  United  States 
7,500,000  foreign  males  and  5,800,000  foreign  females— that  is,  129 
foreign  males  to  every  100  females  of  the  same  class.  A  foreign  vote 
'  is  objectionable  only  so  far  as  it  is  an  ignorant  vote.  Intelligent 
foreigners,  both  men  and  women,  are  usually  very  acceptable  citi- 
zens. We  also  notice  another  interesting  feature  in  this  connection 
in  Colorado,  and  that  is  that,  owing  to  their  Old  World  ideas  which 
the  foreigners  bring  with  them,  the  foreign  women  do  not  vote  but 
very  little  indeed  until  they  become  quite  thoroughly  Americanized. 

While  on  ordinary  questions  the  foreign-woman  vote  would  be 
very  much  like  the  native-woman  vote,  and  would  to  quite  a  large 
degree  duplicate  the  men's  vote,  that  would  not  be  true  of  special 
questions  affecting  women  and  children  or  the  home,  or  matters  of 
morality  or  questions  of  decency.  This  is  one  of  the  main  points 
of  the  equal-suffrage  question.  And  if  women  take  the  moral  and 
humane  side  on  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  home  and  the 
good  of  society,  it  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  whether  or 
not  on  other  questions  their  votes  are  duplicates.  The  taxes  paid  by 
women  will  very  much  more  than  meet  the  cost  of  printing  an& 
counting  the  extra  ballots.  Moreover,  in  a  democracy  like  ours  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  and  benefit  to  the  whole  people^  both  men 
and  women,  that  all  of  the  population  interest  themselves  in  all  pub- 
lic questions.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  a  republic  is  sound 
at  heart  only  when  all  of  its  adult  members  take  an  ardent  interest 
in  its  affairs.  Too  many  votes  can  not  possibly  be  cast  in  a  right 
cause  in  a  democracy  which  lives  and  breathes  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  men  and  women  Who  compose  it. 

There  is  in  this  country  no  lack  in  our  politics  of  business  ability, 
executive  talent,  or  shrewdness  of  any  kind.  But  there  is  much 
danger  of  lack  of  conscience,  character,  and  humanity.  The  busi- 
ness interests,  which  appeal  more  specially  to  men,  are  well  looked 
after;  but  the  moral  and  humanitarian  interests,  which  appeal  more 
specially  to  women,  are  too  apt  to  be  neglected. 
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DO  WOMEN    READILY    UNDERSTAND    POLITICS? 

The  ludicrous  assertion  that  women  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote 
because  they  do  not  know  enough  is  only  equaled  in  antiquity  and 
absurdity  by  the  little  old,  familiar  verse: 

Mother,  dear,  may  I  go  swim? 

Yes,  my  darling:  daughter; 
Go  hang  you  clotlies  on  a  hlclcory  limb, 

lUit  don't  go  near  the  water. 

The  women  of  Seattle  knew  enough  to  fire  a  crooked  mayor  in 
about  16  minutes  after  they  were  given  the  ballot,  and  they  knew 
enough  again  a  few  days  ago  to  defeat  him  for  reelection. 

Women  learn  how  to  vote  mighty  quickly.  They  do  not  have  to 
serve  any  apprenticeship  to  know  the  difference  between  decency 
and  corruption,  or  between  an  honest  man  and  a  crook.  She  always 
knows  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  government,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  educational  matters  or  matters  affecting  the 
home;  and  all  politicians  will  verj''  soon  learn  that  she  is  exceedingly 
alert  and  well  informed  upon  all  moral  questions  and  questions  affect- 
ing society  and  good  government  and  clean  candidates.  She  com- 
Erehends  intuitively  and  instinctively.  In  fact,  on  questions  of  that 
ind  she  is  much  more  interested  than  men,  and  the  advice  of  every 
married  woman  is  of  great  assistance  to  her  husband.  In  reality,  on 
all  questions  of  that  kind  instead  of  a  husband  voting  his  wife,  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  likelihood  of  the  wife  voting  the  husband. 

It  is  utterly  absurd  and  idiotic  to  assert  that  women  are  not  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  to  vote.  And  even  if  they  had  no  more  intelli- 
gence than  the  ignorant  portions  of  the  male  population  that  vote, 
they  have  a  great  deal  more  honesty  than  the  men  have,  and  honesty 
is  needed  in  politics  of  the  present  day  even  more  than  intelligence. 
They  certainly  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  decide  whether  they  are 
properly  governed  and  who  they  will  be  governed  by. 

THE   DEVELOPING    POWEK    OF    RESPONSIBILITY. 

Responsibility  is  one  of  the  greatest  instruments  of  education,  both 
morally  and  intellectually,  and  woman  never  will  become  thoroughly 
versed  in  matters  of  politics  until  she  is  given  the  opportunity  of 
studying  them  under  the  stimulus  and  check  of  responsibility. 

When  we  consider  her  handicaps,  not  merely  her  natural  handi- 
caps, but  the  unnatural  handicaps  imposed  upon  her  by  civilization 
and  sentiment;  when  we  consider  that  for  ages  she  has  been  dis- 
couraged from  trying  to  do  anything  outside  of  the  home,  it  is  no 
wcmder  that  she  can  not  do  all  things  as  well  as  men.  The  wonder 
is  that  she  does  so  many  things  as  well  as  she  does.  Politically  speak- 
ing, women  are  somewhat  like  uneducated  children.  They  need  to 
be  given  the  aid  and  stimulus  of  sufficient  imagination  to  know  what. 
the  lack  of  education  or  of  responsible  citizenship  means. 

The  great  economic  questions  of  to-day  affect  the  women  just  as 
much  as  they  do  the  men.  Their  interests  are  mutual  and  equal,  and 
her  enfrancnisement  has  conclusively  proven   in  the  six  Western 
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States  that  the  result  is  a  more  enli^tened  and  better  balanced  citi- 
zenship and  a  truer  democracy.  It  has  been  said  that  the  more 
civilization  advances  the  more  the  interests  of  men  and  women  coin- 
cide and  the  more  the  suppression  of  their  proper  sphere  has 
decreased. 

One-fifth  of  all  the  women  of  this  country  have  been  compelled  to 
go  into  the  field  of  business  and  take  positions  formerly  held  by  men 
and  are  actively  earning  their  own  support  The  ballot  is  just  as 
imperatively  necessary  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  men.  It  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  fair  dealing  to  deny  the  wom&i  the  right 
to  vote,  but  this  country  needs  the  influence  of  her  ballot^  as  will  be 
conclusively  shown  by  the  result  of  her  vote  wherever  it  has  been 
given  to  her.  It  seems  to  me  infamous  that  women  should  be  longer 
classed  as  political  nonentities,  the  same  as  lunatics,  Chinamen,  crimi- 
nals, and  children.  While  there  is  a  good  reason  for  excluding  all 
of  tnose  political  nonentities  excepting  w<Hnen,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son under  heaven  for  excluding  an  intellifi;ent  woman  from  trying  to 
better  the  conditions  which  affect  her  by  me  use  of  the  ballot* 

There  is  no  argument  or  objection  ever  made  against  woman 
suffrage  that  has  not  been  conclusively  disproved  by  the  facts  in 
the  States  where  it  has  been  tried.  She  has  improvea  and  adorned 
the  offices  she  has  held  and  the  laws  she  has  helped  to  make  and 
made  better  the  politics  of  our  State,  as  she  does  everything  else  she 
touches. 

A  wcmian  who  is  self -centered  and  satisfied  with  the  gratification 
of  her  appetite  and  vanities  is  not  the  highest  ideal  of  our  race  and 
is  not  periorminff  her  highest  duty  to  society  or  to  humanity. 

Back  here  in  the  East  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  before  the  committee  we  hear  some  of  the  same  old  argu- 
ments that  we  heard  in  Colorado  20  years  ago,  when  the  campaign 
was  on  for  woman  suffrage  in  our  State,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  all 
these  subsequent  years  that  we  look  back  at  the  absurd  and  ridiculous 
claims  that  were  made  at  that  time.  Those  objections  have  been 
demonstrated  beyond  question  to  have  all  been  based  upon  prejudice, 
bias,  and  fictitious  assumption. 

There  were  in  our  State  a  number  of  women  who,  before  thev  were 
enfranchised,  did  not  want  to  vote.  Since  then  nearly  all  ol  them 
have  been  faithfully  pjerforming  their  duty. 

In  all  of  the  States  in  the  Union  where  men  have  been  compelled 
to  yield  up  some  of  their  so-called  inalienable  rights  and  divide  some 
of  their  assumed  natural  sphere  with  women  it  has  been  discovered 
that  women  can  really  cast  an  intelligent  ballot;  thatr equality  in  a 
material  sphere  works  out  to  the  betterment  of  both  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society;  and  that  equal  political  right  in  those  States  is  not 
any  more  listed  as  one  of  the  ateurdities. 

EQUAL.  SUFFRAGE   IS  EDUCATING  AND  BROADENING. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  greatest  school  of  life  is  the  ballot 
box.  The  present  world  movement  for  the  enfrancliisement  of 
women  shows  that  under  the  influence  of  advanced  civilization  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  becoming  ready  for  universal  suffrige  and 
the  conception  of  society  which  it  implies.     Feminism  is  a  world 
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movement.  It  is  a  part  of  the  eternal  forward  march  of  the  human 
race  toward  a  genuine  democracy.  The  whole  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  civilization  is  merely  the  story  of  broadening  the  channel 
or  hmnan  liberty  and  opportunity.  ^Vll  over  the  world  woman  is 
doing  and  thinkmg  more  effectively  than  ever  before. 

An  eminent  author  has  stated  that  the  most  impressive  and  por- 
tentous development  of  our  twentieth  century  social  order  is  the 
woman  problem.  What  is  the  race  going  to  do  with  the  woman? 
And  what  is  the  woman  going  to  do  with  the  race  ? 

When  you  consider  that  women  started  at  the  zero  ]>oint  in  this 
country  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  customs  and  her  own  sentiment 
against  her,  and  that  her  admission  to  the  colleges  desired  for 
men  was  contested  more  stubbornly  than  her  original  admission  to 
the  primary  school  had  been,  we  must  admit  that  her  rise  in  the 
educational  world  is  a  brilliant  feat  It  certainly  has  forever  dis- 
posed of  the  argument  that  she  is  unable. 

Women's  clubs  are  a  wonderfully  educational  movement.  It  is 
within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  when  the  ^Vmerican  women  first 
began  to  form  themselves  into  clubs.  At  first  they  were  merely 
little  local  literary  organizations.  Afterwards  the  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  conmiunity  were  taken  up  for  consideration ;  and 
then  the  women  commenced  forming  State  federations  and  after- 
wards naticmal  federations;  and  to-day  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  AVomen,  are  doing  a  wonderfully  beneficial  and  humane  work 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  women  all  over  the  world. 

The  women's  organizations  thoroughly  realize  that  their  cause  for 
the  betterment  of  humanity  can  be  best  advanced  by  giving  the 
women  the  ballot.  It  is  rapidly  coming  to  a  condition  where  the 
intelligent  women  of  the  world  are  making  this  appeal  for  equal 
rights  on  the  ground  of  natural  justice,  on  the  ground  of  the  highest 
expediency,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  abstract  right  of  all  women  to 
all  f)ossible  means  of  education,  and  all  civil  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  men  enjoy. 

The  change  in  the  status  of  women  has  been  so  enormous  during 
the  past  50  years  that  to-day  the  opinion  of  educated  women  can 
no  longer  be  ignored  by  educated  men.  Some  (me  has  said  that  the 
demands  of  woman  suiffrage  is  only  one  of  the  outward  symbols  of 
the  stupendous  revolution  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  50 
years. 

The  women  of  Colorado  are  quite  largely  members  of  various  clubs, 
and  they  wield  an  influence  that  is  hardly  conceivable  by  people  who 
do  not  live  in  the  State.  They  do  not  onlv  have  all  the  clubs  there 
are  in  other  States,  but  they  also  have  political  clubs;  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  family  discussion  of  public  questions,  which  all  has 
an  unquestionable  tendency  to  educate  and  broaden  not  only  the 
mind  of  the  wife^  but  the  members  of  the  family.  Increased  re- 
sponsibility causes  increased  development  and  improvement,  and 
increased  development  means  intelligent  action  and  patriotism. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  one  of  the  largest  book  stores  in 
Denver  sold  more  books  on  political  economy,  sociolog}\  and  kindred 
subjects  within  six  months  after  women  were  enfranchised  than  dur- 
ing the  entire  previous  20  years.     There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
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possession  of  the  ri^ht  to  vote  creates  an  incentive  to  broader 
thoughts  and  greater  interest  in  mankind  and  womankind  for  their 
mutual  development. 

THE  SCHOOLS   OF  CX)LORADO. 

Colorado  spends  more  money  per  capita  on  her  schools  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  There  is  no  difference  made  in  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers  on  account  of  sex.  The  children  have  a  right  to 
legal  protection,  and  their  mothers,  who  are  their  natural  and  best 
guardians,  have  a  right  to  be  given  every  means  necessary  for  their 
protection. 

There  is  not  a  child  in  Colorado  but  what  has  a  seat  in  a  school  and 
is  guarded  by  law  compelling  its  parents  to  allow  it  to  go  to  school. 
Does  anyone  believe  for  a  moment  that  if  the  women  had  the  power 
to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  that 
there  would  be  to-dav  100,000  children  on  half-time  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  City  and  25,000  without  seats  in  schools  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  an  equal  proportion  in  Chicago  and  many  other 
large  cities  in  tliis  country?  Does  any  sane  person  believe  that  if 
the  women  of  this  country  had  a  vote  that  it  would  have  taken  50 
years  to  have  passed  the  bill  that  just  passed  Congress  creating  a 
Federal  bureau  for  the  protection  of  children?  The  statistics  will 
show  that,  practically  speaking,  there  are  no  illiterate  voters  in  the 
State  of  Colorado.  A  very  large  part  of  our  population  is  American 
born.  The  foreign-born  voters  must  be  fully  naturalized  citizens  and 
must  have  resided  at  least  one  year  in  our  State:  therefore  neither 
men  nor  women  are  allowed  to  vote  until  they  are  lully  identified  and 
acqiiainted  with  our  affairs  and  conditions. 

Women  have  equal  suffrage  in  school  elections,  I  believe,  in  30 
States  of  the  Union.  Has  anyone  ever  had  the  effrontery  to  assert 
that  their  influence  has  contaminated  or  had  any  evil  effect  upon 
school  elections  or  made  less  effective  the  teaching  of  moral  instruc- 
tion in  those  States?  There  never  was  a  moral  law  started  anywhere 
in  any  State  in  this  Eepublic  but  what  it  has  had  tlie  support  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  women.  Everyone  knows  that  there  is  a  much 
stronger  propensity  in  women  than  in  men  toward  the  discharge  of 
duties  relating  to  child  life.  Their  moral,  educational,  and  health 
conditions  depend  largely  upon  wcnnan  for  development,  and  she 
can  not  efficiently  discharge  these  obligations  without  concerning 
herself  as  to  the  laws  regulating  such  affairs.  If  she  is  given  the 
ballot  she  then  has  the  power  to  safeguard  the  children  by  giving  to 
them  the  protection  or  important  laws.  It  is  said  that  m  many 
States  where  women  have  a  right  to  vote  upon  school  elections  that 
the  women  pay  comparatively  little  attention  to  them.  That  may  be 
true  where  there  is  no  special  interest  or  moral  question  involved  and 
where  the  candidates  are  equally  worthy.  But  where  one  candidate 
represents  the  moral  and  another  the  immoral  side  of  questions  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  children  the  women  invariably  take  an  active  in- 
terest, and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are  always  on  the  side  of 
decency. 

In  the  State  of  Colorado  women  have  alwavs  had  the  right  to  vote 
in  school  elections ;  and  it  is  true  that  they  formerly  paid  compara-r 
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lively  little  attention  to  it,  excepting,  as  I  have  stated,  when  some 
moral  issue  was  at  stake.  But  since  they  have  been  given  the  full 
right  and  responsibility  of  voting,  tens  of  thousands  of  women  vote 
at  every  election  who  never  in  former  days  thought  of  voting  at  a 
school  election. 

Another  helpful  and  healthful  feature  is  that  prominent  women — 
wives  of  men  in  well-to-do  circumstances — who  have  no  children,  or 
whose  children  have  grown  up,  are  beginning  more  and  more  to 
recognize  the  obligations  which  they  owe  to  others  not  so  fortunate 
in  personal  protection;  and  large  numbers  of  them  spend  a  gi-eat 
deal  of  time  and  money  in  their  efforts  and  successful  determination 
of  bettering  the  laws  and  conditions  surrounding  the  children  of  the 
poor  and  helpless.  A  glance  at  the  laws,  which  I  have  given,  will 
convince  anyone  that  the  enfranchij^ement  of  women  has  exercised 
a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  public  schools,  and  toward  bettering 
all  school  conditions,  and  for  the  general  protection  and  welfare  of 
the  youth  of  our  Commonwealth. 

It  has  been  stated  that  "Women  the  world  over  are  reformers." 
That  is  unquestionably  true ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  women  are 
progressive.  But  they  are  sanely  and  conservatively  progressive. 
They  are  never  fanatical  or  revolutionary.  They  are  wisely  dis- 
criminating and  shrewd  in  their  public  actions.  They  interest  them- 
selves primarily  in  things  of  the  home,  things  that  make  for  purity, 
decency,  and  humanity.  Movements  that  are  more  social  than  politi- 
cal. Matters  that  pertain  to  education,  morals,  civic  beauty,  chari- 
ties and  corrections,  sanitation  of  school  houses,  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions,  and  specially  and  above  all,  everything  re- 
lating to  children. 

ELECTION-DAY    CUSTOMS    IN    COLORADO. 

One  of  the  greatest  outrages  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  upon 
any  class  of  public  spirited  and  splendid  citizens  is  the  infamous  mis- 
representations sent  out  by  tourists  critics,  and  anonymous  liars 
about  election-day  customs  in  Colorado;  and  to  us  the  amazing  part 
of  it  is,  why  the  eastern  press  will  swallow  and  publish  such  stuff 
without  ever  making  the  slightest  effort  to  verify  it;  and  in  fact 
positively  refuse  to  publish  the  truth  about  the  actual  facts  in  the 
suflFrage  States.  The  result  is  the  general  public  have  imbibed  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  lurid,  slanderous,  and  mercenary  libels  ccmcern- 
ing  women  suffrage.  An  election  dav  in  Colorado  is  in  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  election  day  in  States  where  only  male  suffrage  obtains, 
excepting  that  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  drunkenness  iind  disorder  of 
every  kind.  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Grenfell,  in  a  public  address,  recently 
said  that  in  17  years  of  her  actual  experience  she  had  never  yet 
seen  an  intoxicated  man,  or  heard  an  oath,  or  seen  a  discourteous 
action  toward  any  woman  at  the  polling  places. 

My  wife  goes  to  the  polls  with  me  and  she,  like  all  other  women, 
always  votes  absolutely  as  she  will,  and  she  never  wills  to  vote  for  a 
bad  man,  even  if  he  is  on  my  ticket.  The  slanders  which  we  hear 
about  women  suffrage  not  only  debase  the  people  who  utter  them,  but 
they  are  an  impeachment  of  the  decency  and  honesty  of  womanhood 
everywhere. 
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In  residence  sections  the  polling  place  is  usually  at  a  private  house; 
There  is  never  the  least  disorder  at  the  polls,  no  discourtesy  or 
offense  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  as  trying  and  does  not  require  as  long 
as  it  does  to  go  to  a  dry  goods  or  grocery  store.  Women  often  sit 
beside  the  men  as  judges  of  elections,  and  nearly  always  two  women 
act  as  clerks  of  election.  Women  attend  political  meetings  quite 
generally  and  their  presence  always  insures  order  and  decorous 
procedure. 

COLORADO  IS  TirE  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Centennial  State  is  a  beacon  light  to  all  her  sisters.  We  are 
supremely  proud  of  the  advancement  that  we  have  made,  and  we 
are  frank  in  according  to  our  women  their  just  and  full  share  in  its 
accomplishment.  I  have  never  seen  any  serious  disturbance  at  any 
political  meeting  in  my  State  nor  witnessed  the  slightest  disorder  at 
any  polling  place  during  the  past  18  years.  The  women  often  take 
their  babies  to  the  polls  in  a  gocart. 

A  man  must  give  his  exact  age,  while  a  woman  only  swears  she  irs 
over  21  years  old. 

Husband  and  wife,  father  and  daughter,  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
women  in  pairs  or  little  groups  go  to  the  polls  together  as  to  any 
other  meeting.  No  political  party  nor  the  ofiiciaTs  of  any  party 
would  think  of  locatmg  a  polling  place  anywhere  where  a  woman 
would  hesitate  to  go.  The  polls  are  as  much  protected  as  the  post 
office  or  any  other  respectable  place.  Every  man  shows  the  utmost 
respect  to  every  woman  at  the  polls.  There  is  no  electioneering 
within  100  feet  of  the  polls.  Everv^thing  about  the  polling  booth 
is  courteous  and  orderly.  Immoral  women  do  not  disturb  or 
trouble  good  women  any  more  at  the  polls  than  they  do  at  a  store 
or  at  a  theater,  (jenerally  speaking,  there  are  no  saloons  in  the 
residence  portions  of  any  city  or  to^vn,  and  I  would  say  ninety-five 
precincts  out  of  every  hundred  in  the  State  have  no  saloons  in  them. 
and  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  precincts  in  the  State 
there  are  no  immoral  women.  Women  are  nothing  like  as  venal 
as  men  naturally,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  never  any  attempt  made  to 
corrupt  them.  In  fact,  women  give  an  atmosphei'e  of  decency  and 
respectability  to  the  voting  places.  In  the  elections  they  are  treated 
with  all  due  respect  and  make  election  day  one  of  pleasure  instead 
of  one  of  riot  and  drunkenness. 

Polling  places  are  not  only  in  proper  and  convenient  buildings, 
but  they  are  always  orderly  and  clean.  There  is  no  smoking  or 
swearing  or  unseemly  conduct  of  any  kind.  The  individual  dignity 
of  women  is  strengthened  by  the  ballot.  I  never  knew  of  a  woman 
l>eing  even  embarrassed  at  the  polls  or  at  any  public  meeting.  While 
the  women  take  as  much  interest  in  voting  as  do  the  men,  they  do  not 
neglect  their  home  duties  by  standing  on  the  streets  talking  politics. 

The  difforence  between  ''influence"  and  "power"  can  readily  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  results  in  Colorado  and  in  other  States  where 
women  do  not  vote.  The  women  of  our  State  have  lost  none  of  their 
influence,  but  they  have  in  addition  the  power  of  the  constituency, 
and  the  men  of  our  mountain  republic  who  are  chivalrous  enough  to 
do  the  women  justice  are  chivalrous  enough  still  to  keep  them 
enthroned  by  their  sides. 
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RESULT  OF  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  IN  COLORADO. 

.  I  have  lived  in  Colorado  for  31  years  and  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs  during  practically  all  of  that  time.  I  person- 
ally know  the  condition  of  politics  before  and  since  woman  suffrage 
was  granted;  and  while  my  judgment  may  not  coincide  with  some 
others,  I  certainly  have  no  reason  for  making  any  erroneous  state- 
ments OT  expressing  other  than  my  candid  judgment,  and  I  can  hon- 
estly and  conscientiously  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  bad  effects 
whatever  that  woman  suffrage  has  had  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and 
I  do  know  of  enough  good  that  they  have  accomplished  to  fill  many 
volumes.  « 

At  the  time  it  was  adopted  in  Colorado  people  both  feared  and 
expected  too  much  as  a  result  of  woman  suffrage.  In  fact,  the  en- 
thusiasts for  every  reform  hope  for  more  than  they  realize,  while  the 
opponents  always  fear  the  worst  possible  results.  Woman  suffrage 
has  not  brought  about  the  millennium.  It  has  not  entirely  changed 
human  nature  nor  abolished  dishonesty  or  crime.  But,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Colorado's  grand  old  man,  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller — 

Woman  suffrage  has  resuUed  In  nothing  that  is  objectionable  ami  in  much 
that  Is  advantageous. 

I  believe  I  could  prej>are  a  list  of  at  least  a  thousand  beneficial 
results  of  equal  suffrage  in  Colorado  and  an  equal  number  of  reasons 
why  women  should  vote.  I  will  not  at  all  attempt  to  enumerate  them, 
but,  in  addition  to  those  I  have  already  mentioned,  will  merely  give 
in  a  very  general  and  possibly  somewhat  disconnected  way  some  of 
the  results  as  I  see  them. 

Equal  suffrage  has  unquestionablv  compelled  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  standing  and  moral  cliaracter  of  the  candidates  nomi- 
nated for  office  by  all  political  parties. 

It  has  equally  improved  the  political  conventions,  assemblies,  and 
public  meetings  and  the  management  of  all  the  different  political 
campaigns  previous  to  elections. 

It  has  made  much  more  orderly  and  better  polling  places  and  elec- 
tion-day customs  have  wonderfully  improved. 

It  has  greatly  improved  the  interest  of  both  men  and  women  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  State  and  the  municipalities. 

It  educates  and  broadens  a  woman's  sphere  of  information,  and 
makes  her  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs.  It  makes 
her  more  companionable,  and  consequently  increases  her  intellectual 
standing,  dignity,  and  influence. 

It  is  a  family  bond  and  tie  that  binds  the  husband  and  wife  to- 
gether. 

In  99  cases  out  of  100  the  best  and  often  the  only  political  adviser 
a  Colorado  politician  has  is  his  wife.  Any  reasonable  fair-minded 
person  who  has  ever  lived  in  Colorado  six  months  knows  that  our 
women  count  for  a  great  deal  more,  there  is  more  attention  paid  to 
their  wishes,  and  much  greater  weight  given  to  their  opinions  and 
judfflTient  than  there  is  or  ever  was  in  any  State  Avhere  they  are  de- 
nied the  power  that  equal  suffrage  gives  them. 

Some  one  has  said  that  in  our  political  conventions  a  few  women 
are  as  good  as  a  whole  squad  of  police.  Our  women  are  well  advised ; 
their  judgment  is  good.    Their  opinions  are  entitled  to  and  nearly 
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always  receive  due  respect.  It  is  true  that  more  or  less  political  chi- 
canery always  has,  and  probably  always  will,  exist  among  some  poli- 
ticians in  the  State,  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of  woman  suffrage. 
Just  the  same  as  crime  exists,  not  because  of  criminal  laws,  but  in 
spite  of  them. 

At  this  fall's  election  there  will  be  nearly  a  million  women  who 
will  vote  for  the  next  President  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
influence  will  determine  which  way  will  be  cast  the  37  electoral  votes 
in  the  States  of  Colorado,  California,  Washington,  Idaho.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming. 

IT  HAS  TAKEN  OUR  SCHOOLS  OUT  OF  POLmCS. 

Equal  suffrage  has  almost  entirely  taken  our  schoois  out  of  poli- 
tics. One  of  our  prominent  educators  recently  said  that  there  is  more 
politics  in  school  matters  in  anjr  one  block  of  any  large  city  in  this 
country  than  there  is  in  the  entire  104,000  square  miles  of  Colorado 
soil. 

The  ballot  is  the  woman's  peaceable,  orderly,  and  dignified  asser- 
tion and  effective  execution  of  her  judgment  and  will.  All  the  old 
shopworn  arguments  against  woman  suffrage  that  I  used  to  hear 
from  my  grandparents  when  I  was  a  boy  seem  so  ridiculous  now- 
adays that  they  are  a  ludicrous  curiosity  to  us  people  in  Colorado. 
But  those  relics  of  feudalism  seem  to  be  still  current  back  here 
in  the  East,  in  keeping  up  the  ancient  bugaboo  a^inst  the  best, 
the  most  intelligent,  and  most  patriotic  women  on  this  planet  assert- 
ing the  God-given  right  of  every  human  being  of  self-protection. 
And  when  the  undisputable  facts  of  many  years  of  actual  practical 
tests  conclusively  and  overwhelmingly  demonstrates  the  imqualified 
falsity  of  all  those  antiquated  absiurdities — demonstrate  that  they 
have  become  deliberate  slanders  on  the  women  of  this  country — our 
opponents  are  now  in  desperation  resorting  to  all  kinds  of  misrep- 
resentation as  to  the  facts  in  our  Western  States.  And  what  pro- 
vokes us  is  that  these  slanderers  very  often,  to  use  a  slang  expression. 
"  get  away  "  with  their  outrageous  assertions  because,  at  a  distance  oi 
from  two  to  three  thousand  miles  away  with  no  one  to  contradict 
them,  their  positive  statements  are  partially  accepted. 

While  the  150  good  laws  enacted  through  the  efforts  of  our  women 
speak  manv  volumes  of  public  records  in  their  behalf,  yet  it  is  in 
the  local  city,  town,  and  county  politics  that  women  exert  the  most 
direct  influence.  The  nearer  the  home  the  greater  the  ffood ;  such  is 
apparently  the  philosophv  of  her  interest.  Municipal  government 
and  school  government  at  liome  are  her  special  fort,  and  it  would  take 
many  more  volumes  to  enumerate  the  beneficial  results  of  her  moral 
and  humane  influence  in  municipal  and  educational  affairs  through- 
out* the  State. 

The  composite  judgment  of  all  the  governors  of  the  six  equal- 
suffrage  States  is  that  women  are  more  conscientious  about  the  right 
of  sunrage  than  men  are.  Women  are  much  more  careful  about 
advising  themselves  concerning  the  personnel  of  the  ticket  than  the 
men  are;  and  she  is  fully  capable  of  so  marking  her  ticket  as  to 
express  her  individual  choice,  and  that  choice  is  always  for  the  up- 
lift of  politics.  No  one  need  ever  fear  to  trust  to  the  women  the 
welfare  and  good  of  the  commimity,  because  their  influence  invari- 
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ably  tends  toward  the  betterment  oi  our  moral,  political,  and  civic 
environments.  Equal  suffrage  has  accomplishea  all  that  anyone 
could  reasonably  expect,  and  much  more. 

Women  everywhere  being  confessedly  the  most  moral,  the  most 
sober  portion  of  the  American  people,  it  is  inconceivable  to  us  how 
anyone  can  dred  their  influence  m  public  life. 

I  believe  the  securing  of  universal  franchise  for  the  women  of  this 
country  would  be  the  greatest  step  in  advancement  that  civilization 
has  made  in  centuries.  There  never  has  been  a  good  law  enacted  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  in  the  past  19  years  that  tne  women  have  not 
actively  worked  for. 

The  women  of  Colorado  are  more  in  favor  of  law  and  order  and 
social  morality  than  the  men.  The  women  on  the  various  boards 
have  brought  about  many  beneficial  reforms  in  our  State  institu- 
tions. No  honest  man  need  ever  have  any  fear  of  the  results  of 
woman  suffrage.  Every  crook  may  well  fear  it,  because  self  preser- 
vation is  the  first  law  of  nature.  With  us,  woman  suffrage  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  an  experiment  in  any  sense.  It  is  well  tried^ 
thoroughly  approved,  and  a  permanent  principle  of  our  Government. 
The  woman  vote  is  a  great  and  never-failing  foundation  or  back- 
ground of  moral  support.  Some  one  has  said  it  is  in  their  dynamic 
vital  force  for  good  that  woman  suffrage  has  made  its  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  public  welfare.  The  good  effect  of  the  infranchise- 
ment  and  the  intelligent  and  public  spirit  of  the  women  of  Colorado 
is  one  of  the  greatest  gains  to  the  State  and  to  themselves.  Citizens, 
both  men  and  women,  with  intelligence,  public  spirit,  and  morality 
that  can  withstand  public  temptations  are  what  are  most  needed  for 
the  welfare  of  a  community.  Women  are  much  more  interested  in 
public  affairs  than  they  used  to  be  before  they  obtained  the  franchise, 
and  our  politicians  now  deal  more  earnestly  with  home  and  social 
questions.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  Tvomen  vote 
where  they  have  suffered  the  slightest  loss,  either  of  dignity  or 
domesticity. 

Equal  suffrage  safeguards  the  home  by  scientific  laws.  But 
woman's  influence  has  not  only  been  felt  in  passing  good  laws,  but 
very  forcibly  in  the  prevention  of  the  passage  of  bad  laws  and  in 
preventing  the  repeal  or  injurious  amendment  of  many  good  laws. 
AH  women  do  not  join  in  this  work;  in  fact,  a  majority  do  not;  but 
a  large  number  do,  and  no  larg^  number  of  men,  either  organized  or 
not,  do  join  in  such  work.    Individually,  many  men  help. 

Woman  suffrage  simply  applies  to  the  political  sphere  that  prin- 
cipal of  government  that  secures  the  best  results  in  the  domestic 
sphere,  the  mutual  cooperation  of  men  and  women  for  the  individual 
and  general  welfare.  It  is  in  the  line  of  the  general  elevation  of  the 
race;  it  represents  a  higher  civilization;  it  increases  the  power  of 
those  things  that  make  for  righteousness. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Women  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  voting  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Washington,  California,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Finland,  and  Nor- 
way. Women  have  municipal  suffrage  throughout  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  many  of  the  English  colonies,  and  I  believe  she 
now  has  practically  full  equal  rights  in  Sweden,  Iceland,  and  Den- 
mark. In  some  oi  these  countries  the  women  have  been  voting  for 
generations;  and  in  all  of  those  countries  and  States  put> together 
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the  opponents  of  wcxnmn  suffrage  have  nerer  thus  far  been  able  to 
find  anything  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage^  or  even 
find  a  corporars  guard  of  reputable  men  who  would  publicly  say 
that  it  had  product  any  bad  results.  On  the  other  hand,  thousands 
of  the  most  prominent  and  beet  men  in  all  of  those  States  and 
countries  have  repeatedly  testified  unqualifiedly  to  the  good  results 
of  woman  suffrage. 

I  will  attempt,  without  giving  the  literal  quotations,  to  give  a  syn- 
opsis of  what  nundreds  of  men  and  women  have  said  in  public 
speeches  or  put  on  record  in  addresses  or  articles  in  various  maga- 
zmes.  They  assert,  in  substance,  that  as  a  result  of  equal  suffrage 
fewer  politicians  and  more  good  citiz^is  are  elected  to  office;  that 
wmnen  are  the  best  citizens  and  can  not  be  corrupted;  that  there  is 
no  bribery  and  no  corruption  of  women's  vot«  at  any  election;  that 
no  campaign  orator  in  a  stump  speech  ever  dures  to  tell  a  story  that 
is  not  clean;  that  no  candidate  dares  cater  to  the  immoral- woman 
vote ;  that  no  party  dares  nominate  a  candidate  of  faiown  bad  morals ; 
and  that  every  narty  in  determining  and  selecting  its  candidates  is 
compelled  to  ana  does  select  men  against  the  character  of  whom  the 
women  can  say  nothin|^.  They  unite  in  sajring  that  woman  suffrage 
purifies  the  body  politic;  that  the  moral,  educational,  and  humane 
legislation  desired  oy  women  can  be  secured  more  easily  if  the  wcnnen 
vote:  that  the  ballot  leads  to  fair  treatment  of  women  in  publk 
service;  that  it  is  the  quickest,  easiest,  and  moot  dignified  and  least 
conspicuous  way  of  influencing  public  affairs;  that  the  ballot  is  a 
great  educator  and  that  the  women  become  more  practical  and  more 
wise  by  using  it ;  that  instead  of  women's  influence  being  lessened  by 
the  ballot,  it  is  greatly  increased;  that  in  States  where  women  vote 
there  is  far  better  enforcement  of  the  laws  which  protect  working 
girls;  that  they  have  never  known  an  instance  where  the  use  of  the 
ballot  has  caused  a  woman  to  lose  her  womanliness,  or  ne^ect  her 
home  or  her  family;  that  there  is  no  just  cause  or  basis  for  political 
inequality  between  men  and  women ;  and  that,  tested  by  actual  expe- 
rience, equal  suffrage  means  better  laws,  ^better  candidates,  better 
government,  and  consequently  a  better  society. 

Gov.  John  F.  Shaf  roth,  of  Colorado,  says : 

Women's  presence  in  politics  has  Introduced  an  independent  elonent  wbidi 
eomi)el8  better  nominations.  It  has  been  a  KT^at  success  in  Colorado.  Women 
will  always  be  found  upon  the  moral  side  of  every  queetlon.  It  can  not  be  that 
our  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  would  have  anything  but  an  elevating  influ^ice 
on  government. 

Gov.  Joseph  M.  Carey,  of  Wyoming,  has  issued  a  public  statement 
within  the  last  30  days,  in  which  he  says: 

Woman  {in  Wyomlngl  exercises  her  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  as  a  matter 
of  course.  I  am  satisfied  that  women's  influence  in  political  matters  has  been 
good.  I  know  it  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  women,  as  girls  in  schools  and 
in  young  womanhood  make  preparations  to  hold  positions  of  responsibility  in 
civil  as  well  as  in  official  life.  Not  2  per  cent  of  the  voters  would  deprive 
woman  of  her  rights  in  this  State.  Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  been 
more  strongly  impressed  that  it  is  right  that  women  should  vote  and  hold  ofllce 
because  of  the  fact  that  many  women  have  come  into  very  imiwrtant  and 
responsible  positions. 

Ex-Go  v.  Hunt,  of  Idaho,  says: 

The  woman  vote  has  compeUed  not  only  State  conventions  but,  more  particu- 
hirly,  county  conventions  of  both  |)artie«  to  srfect  the  cleanest  and^best  material 
for  public  office.  Pigi^i^^^  ^y  GoOglc 
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Judge  Ben  Ldndsej,  of  Denver,  says : 

One  of  the  greategt  advantages  of  woman  safPrage  is  the  fear  on  tbe  part  of 
the  machine  politician  to  name  men  of  Immoral  character.  While  many  bad 
men  have  been  ^ected  in  spite  of  woman  suffrage,  they  have  not  been  elected 
because  of  woman  suffrage.  If  the  women  alone  had  a  vote,  it  would  result  in 
a  class  of  men  In  public  office  whose  character  for  morality,  honesty,  and  cour- 
age would  be  of  a  much  higher  order. 

'  He  further  says : 

We  have  in  Colorado  tbe  most  advanced  laws  of  any  State  in  the  Tnion  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  home  and  the  children.  These  iaws,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  not  exist  at  this  time  if  it  were  not  for  the  powerful  influence  of 
woman  suffrage. 

He  also  states  that  the  juvenile  court  in  the  city  of  Denver  would 
not  be  in  existence,  and  that  even  if  it  was,  he  would  not  be  its  judge 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  woman  vote.  Both  party  organizations 
were  against  him. 

It  is  universally  conceded  among  all  those  who  are  in  positicm  to 
know  that  equal  suffrage  has  raised  new  standards  of  public  service, 
of  political  morality,  and  of  official  honesty. 

Before  the  franchise  was  granted,  women's  property  rights  in 
Colorado  had  all  been  fairly  well  secured,  and  since  that  time  the 
last  discrimination  has  been  removed ;  so  that  with  respect  to  property, 
women  are  on  a  basis  of  perfect  equality  with  men. 

The  splendid  record  of  equal  suffrage  in  Colorado  for  nearly  20 
years  is  not  only  utterly  ignored  by  the  antisuffragists,  but  is  braz- 
enly denied.  Defiantly  disregarding  all  facts  and  figures,  preju- 
diced scribblers  have  rushed  roughshod  over  honor,  honesty,  and 
decency  in  a  desperate  effort  to  secure  something  for  their  muckrak- 
ing magazines  that  could  be  distorted  into  a  showing  or  pretense  that 
equal  suffrage  has  proven  a  failure  in  Colorado.  Only  the  people  of 
the  State  can  fully  appreciate  the  infamous  extremes  to  which  irre- 
sponsible falsity  and  scurrility  have  been  carried  by  venal  writers 
and  speakers.  The  facts  from  which  the  true  value  of  equal  suffrage 
can  be  argued  with  mathematical  certainty  are  easUy  obtainable. 
The  ordinary  honest  man  is  not  vicious  in  his  opposition  to  equal 
suffrage.  Some  writer  has  said  that  with  him  it  is  more  a  matter  of 
sex  antagonism,  or  a  survival  of  the  feudal  instinct.  While  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  reputable  men  in  Colorado  and  also  quite  a 
number  of  good  women  who  are  still  opposed  to  woman  suffrage, 
certainly  no  man  or  woman  would  ever  aare  advance  the  so-called 
arguments  that  are  in  vogue  in  the  East.  Everyone  in  our  State 
knows  that  the  Colorado  women  have  grown  in  strength  and  effi- 
ciency without  the  loss  of  the  essential  womanliness  or  sacrifice  of 
any  valuable  traits. 

SA^rPLE   "  ARGUMEXTS  ■'   AGAINST  EQUAL   SUFFRAGE. 

I  have  seen  in  print  many  times  and  heard  reiterated  a  statement 
from  one  of  our  early-day  judges,  who  was  appointed,  I  believe,  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  belongs  to  that  generation ;  and  also  a  state- 
ment of  an  estimable  lady — I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  she  belongs  to 
a  former  generation — expressing  opposition  to  woman  suffrage. 
And  those  statements  are  in  the  hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
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inittee  now.  I  make  no  reference  to  either  of  them,  but  will  call 
attention  to  a  trait  of  human  nature.  We  have  all  noticed  small 
children,  especially  some  of  them  who  are  raised  wth  a  silver  spoon, 
humored  too  much,  and  are  badly  spoiled  and  headstrong,  who,  it 
they  can  not  always  have  things  all  their  own  way,  will  not  play. 
Everybody  can  not  be  elected  or  even  nominated  to  ofSce  and  every- 
body can  not  dictate  who  shall  be  nominated  or  what  officials  shall 
do  after  they  are  elected. 

Women,  especially  during  the  past  few  years,  since  they  have 
become  thoroughly  well  qualified,  use  their  judgment  very  discrimi- 
nately  and  wisely  in  the  selection  of  candidates.  The  result  is  that 
the  women's  vote  has  been  the  means  of  defeating  a  great  many  men 
and  some  women  who  had  political  aspirations  in  our  State;  and 
while  many  defeated  candidates  and  thwarted  politicians  have  been 
good  losers,  some  of  them  have  not.  And  after  every  convention  and 
every  campaign  there  are  a  few  people  who  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  woman  suffrage  is  an  imommious  failure^  and  the  way  they 
conclusively  prove  it  is  by  admitting  it  in  the  eastern  papers.  Of 
course,  that  may  be  convincing  to  some  people,  but  it  hardly  is  to 
thinking  people.  And  yet  any  disgruntlea  politician  or  disappointed 
candidate  or  woman,  whose  pride  has  been  piqued,  can  give  out  a 
statement  and  it  will  be  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  opposition  press 
of  the  whole  United  States  ana  heralded  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  The  only  surprising  thing  to  me  about  it  is  that 
in  19  years  the  antisuffragists  never  seem  to  have  but  once  been  able 
to  get  any  statement  of  that  kind,  which  was  done  a  few  years  ago 
and  published  in  a  rabid  antisufiragist  periodical  and  is  being  re- 
peated ever  since  and  put  in  the  hearings  again,  here,  now. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  war  and  politics,  and  we  sometimes  follow  it  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  namely,  learn  what  your  adversary 
wants  and  then  ao  the  other  thing.  Every  vicious  interest  in  the 
country  would  a  thousand  times  rather  continue  to  contend  with 
women's  "  indirect  influence  "  than  try  to  cope  with  women  vote. 

A  fellow  that  is  no  good  can  usually  inveigle  some  good  girl  into 
marrying  him,  but  he  can  not  fool  the  entire  female  population,  and 
when  he  runs  for  office  thejr  will  quickly  size  him  up  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street,  hand  him  what  is  coming  to  him. 

PRODUCES   BETTER   NOMINATIONS. 

Women  always  inquire  about  the  character  of  candidates.  Every- 
one knows  that  neither  party  loyalty  nor  any  other  influence  can 
prevent  the  great  majority  of  women  ^rom  scratching  their  tickets  for 
good  nominees  as  against  bad  ones.  The  result  is,  there  is  not  a 
State  in  the  Union  where  the  moral  character  of  all  the  nominees  of 
all  leading  parties  and  their  standing  as  good  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity is  any  higher,  if  it  is  as  high,  as  it  is  in  Colorado.  It  makes 
no  difference  how  much  electioneering  there  may  be  done  in  behalf  of 
the  partv  nominees,  when  a  woman  goes  into  the  booth  and  pulls  the 
curtain  behind  her  and  is  left  alone  with  the  ballot  containmg  50  to 
75  names,  she  remembers  having  gone  over  a  sample  of  that  ballot 
before  she  went  in  there^  and  she  knows  the  men  she  is  going  to 
scratch  and  those  she  is  going  to  vote  for.  And  while  she  usually 
begins  by  writing  the  party  name  at  the  top  of  the  ballot,  the 
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same  as  her  husband  would  do,  she  does  not  stop  there.  She  goes 
down  the  line  with  her  pen,  and  when  she  stops  she  has  voted 
what  she  believes  is  a  good,  clean  ticket.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  has  come  to  Colorado,  and  will  unquestionably  come  to 
any  State  as  the  result  of  woman  suffrage,  is  the  fact  that  is  uni- 
versally recognized,  and  which  no  honest  man  who  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about  will  deny,  that  wcMnan  stiffrage  has  brought  about  a 
better  class  of  nominations  for  all  offices.  They  are  always  specially 
concerned  about  local  offices.  They  always  know,  or  know  of,  the 
candidates  and  vote  with  the  greatest  discrimination  on  county  and 
city  offices.  The  two  parties  being  so  nearly  evenly  divided  in  Colo- 
rado, it  makes  it  imperatively  necessary  for  both  parties  to  nominate 
the  i)^  men  they  can  possibly  select  in  order  to  secure  their  election. 

During  a  campaign  in  Colorado  the  women  always  quietly  try 
to  learn  the  character  of  the  nominees  on  each  ticket.  The  questions 
uppermost  in  their  minds  about  a  candidate  are.  Is  he  a  good  man? 
Is  ne  good  to  his  family  ?  What  are  the  influences  behind  him,  and 
what  are  his  business  associates  and  moral  surroundings?  What 
kind  of  an  official  will  he  make? 

Political  meetings  in  Colorado  are  nearly  as  largely  attended  by 
women  as  by  men.  Considering  their  opportunity  to  go  to  meetings, 
the  attendance  of  women  is  larger  in  proportion  than  the  men.  My 
wife  is  not  only  the  best  but  in  fact  the  only  political  advisor  I 
ever  had;  and  every  successful  public  official  in  Colorado,  if  he 
tells  the  truth,  would  make  this  same  confession. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Speer,  mayor  of  Denver,  says: 

Woman  suffrage  has  been  an  Important  factor  for  morality  and  better  govern- 
ment In  this  State. 

One  hundred  mayors  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Colorado  and  the 
governor  and  nearlv  all  the  State  officials  issued  a  public  statement 
sometime  a^o  in  which  they  officially  asserted  most  positively  that 
woman  sunrage  has  placed  better  men  in  office  than  under  the  old 
masculine  rule ;  that  a  man  must  now  possess  a  good  moral  character 
to  gain  a  position  within  the  gift  of  tlie  people;  that  anyone  who 
wants  good  government  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  women  suffrage; 
and  that  our  women  take  as  much  interest  in  elections  as  the  men  and 
exercise  their  right  of  citizenship  with  equal  if  not  better  intelli- 
gence than  the  men.  As  a  good  mother  purifies  the  home,  so  her 
influence  purifies  society  and  politics. 

Women  are  instinctively  ana  invariably  opposed  to  all  evils  that 
threaten  the  home  or  the  Nation.  Women's  public  life  is  under  a 
microscope.  The  occasional  faults  or  foibles  of  some  of  them  are 
eagerly  seized  upon  and  exaggerated  by  adverse  critics  as  fair  exam- 

Eles  or  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  entire  sex.  A  few  feather- 
eaded  and  erratic  individuals  may  be  found  everywhere  and  in  both 
sexes.  But  common  sense  will  ultimately  prevail  and  these  biased 
and  wanton  criticisms  will  pass  and  the  place  thereof  will  know 
them  no  more  forever. 

COIiOEADO  IS  SATISFIED  WITH  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE. 

Light  usually  comes  from  the  east,  but  in  this  case  it  is  coming 
from  the  west.  The  logic  of  a  progressive  civilization  leads  inevitably 
to  equal  suffrage.    Any  assertion  that  equal  suffrage  does  not  work 
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well  where  it  has  been  tried  is  either  based  upon  inexcusable  igno- 
rance or  actual  dishonesty.  A  proposition  to  revoke  the  right  of 
equal  suffrage  in  our  State  would  be  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the 
men  themselves.  I  believe  at  least  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
fully  95  per  cent  of  the  women  would  vote  against  it.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  talk  of  repealing  it.  There  is  no  discussion  about  the  matter 
in  that  way,  except  from  other  States*  We  accept  universal  suffrage 
in  Colorado  as  final.  •  We  would  no  more  think  of  attempting  to  de- 
prive the  women  of  the  right  to  vote  than  we  would  of  surrendering 
our  State  charter  and  reverting  to  Territorial  days.  The  principles 
of  the  equal  rights  of  women  is  irrevocably  determined.  Woman 
suffrage  will  not  make  a  human  paradise  of  society  in  a  day,  or  in  20 
years.  But  it  will  and  has  helped  marvelously  to  make  human  society 
more  human  and  make  of  this  country  a  true  democracy,  which  is 
neither  a  class  government  nor  a  sex  government,  but  a  government 
of  all  the  people,  for  all  the  people,  and  by  all  the  people. 

.      EQUAL   SUFFHAGB   IS   SOON    CX)MINO   IN    EVEBT   CIVILIZED   NATION. 

It  is.  the  great  question  of  the  age.  The  world  is  loath  to  accept 
new  ideas.  Custom  has  always  been  a  tyrant  on  the  minds  of  men. 
Reforms  have  always  been  viewed  with  suspicion.  A  determined 
attitude  of  resistance  to  change  may  be  classed  almost  with  the 
instincts  of  the  race.  Some  one  has  said  that  there  has  never  been  a 
new  doctrine  promulgated  in  all  history  that  has  not  met  with  bit- 
ter resistance,  and  that  it  is  a  safe  general  proposition  that  any 
conduct  widely  at  variance  with  an  establishea  custom  will  first  be 
regarded  as  immoral,  immodest,  or  at  least  unbecoming.  These 
characteristics  of  the  race  constitute  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the 
hostile  attitude  of  society  on  the  question  of  woman  suffrage.  It  is 
custom  and  not  reason  that  women  have  always  had  to  face  in  their 
fight  for  the  ballot.  Sneers  and  misrepresentation  will  temporarily 
even  overcome  the  command, "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you."  But  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  human  race  have 
from  the  beginning  of  civilization  to  the  present  time  acknowledged 
that  naturafly  women  are  intellectually  our  e<jual  and  morally  our 
superior  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  that  men  enjoy. 
It  has  been  the  partisan,  the  prejudice,  the  bias  and  smaller  minds 
that  have  always  desperately  opposed  any  advance  of  womenhood. 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  some  of  these  individuals  do  not  harbor  a 
shrinking  consciousness  of  not  being  equal  to  compete  with,  or  will- 
ing to  face  the  result  of  fair  treatment  to  women.  I  can  not  resist 
having  a  lingering  suspicion  that  the  actions  of  some  men  are  a 
tacit  confession  of  fear  of  the  risk  to  which  it  would  subject  their 
imagined  superiority.  Practically  every  broad-gauged  statesman  of 
the  world  has  denied  that  any  portion  of  the  human  species  has  a 
right  to  prescribe  to  any  othw  portion  its  sphere,  its  education,  or 
its  rights.  The  sphere  of  every  man  and  woman  is  that  sphere 
which  he  or  she  can  properly  fill.  No  opportunity  should  ever  in 
this  country  be  closed  to  any  human  being  who  has  the  capacity  to 
work  therein.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  this  country  and  to  this  enlight- 
ened century  to  longer  disfranchise  the  patriotic  and  intelligent 
womanhood  of  this  Kepublic.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  when  the  mass  of  women  was  so  intelligent,  so 
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right  living  and  ptd)lic  spirited.  The  world  has  never  enfranchised 
ts  patriotic  a  class  of  people  as  the  American  women  are  to-dav. 
Patriotifan  is  not  confined  to  the  male  sex.  Let  us  be  bi^  enougli, 
broad  minded  enough,  humane  enough,  abd  honest  enough  to  treat 
the  women  of  our  country  as  fairly  as  they  are  being  treated  in 
China.  Let  us  show  to  the  world  that  we  beueve  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Let  us  evolve  our  male  oligarchy  into  a  twentieth 
century  democracy. 

ANTIQUATED    OBJECTIONS. 

In  referring  to  the  arguments  of  the  opposition  to  equal  rights 
in  this  country,  an  eloquent  Senator  once  saia : 

,  We  find  only  the  same  ancient  footprints,  the  same  things  that  satisfied  men 
thocnands  of  years  ago  and  which  ne^^r  did  satisfy  any  woman  that  we 
know  of. 

Wendell  Phillips,  in  October,  1851,  in  his  doquent  and  celebrated 
lecture,  answered  all  of  the  arguments  against  woman  suffrage  that 
I  have  ever  heard  of,  and  time  has  conclusively  corroborated  the 
correctness  of  what  he  said. 

All  the  old  objections  have  been  swept  into  oblivion  by  modem 
exi)eriences,  and  people  who  repeat  them^  are  mostly  inexcusably 
ignorant  or  merely  obstinate.  Si)ecious  Objections,  slurs,  and  coarse 
laughter  are  no  Icmger  arguments.  But  unfortunately  in  no  society 
has  life  ever  been  complSely  controlled  by  reason,  out  mainly  bv 
instinct,  habits,  and  customs  growing  out  of  it^  The  race  has  suf- 
fered mudi  through  the  tyranny  of  prejudice.  The  human  family 
has  been  burdened  during  all  the  ages  by  common  prejudice  ani 
much  igmarance.  Many  people  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  movement 
of  the  world  about  them. 

St,  Paul's  command  that  women  be  in  subjection,  keep  silent,  and 
learn  wisdom  from  their  husbands  has  long  since  lost  its  authority. 
The  old  assertion  that  women  should  not  vote  because  tiiey  havrai't 
as  much  brains  as  the  men  was  accepted  as  a  conclusive  argument  for 
some  time  after  the  stone  age,  but  people  do  not  waste  much  time 
considering  it  now.  In  fact,  the  human  race  has  developed  too 
much  at  the  present  time  to  countenance  dilettante  speculation  and 
nice  theories  about  women's  sphere  and  the  female  intellect  and  the 
duties  of  wife  and  mother,  which  are  contrary  to  everyday  common 
sense. 

It  is  probably  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  against  prejudices  that  are 
unreasonable  and  c^an  not  be  reasoned  down.  Some  pec^le  will  har- 
bor their  biased  and  prejudiced  notions  until  they  cross  the  great 
divide.  The  woman's  success  in  all  the  fields  in  which  she  has  been 
allowed  to  enter  constitute  a  solid  phalanx  of  thousands  of  undis- 
putable  facts,  which  demonstrate  her  capacity  and  merit,  and  we  must 
appeal  to  the  reasoning  and  thinking  peoi^e  to  determine  this  Ques- 
tion. Jane  Addams  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  and  tnou- 
sands  of  other  noble  women,  who  have  for  nearly  a  lifetime  been 
working  in  this  splendid  fight  for  womanhood  and  humanity,  are  en- 
titled to  the  encouragement  of  our  commendation  and  active  support, 
I  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  have  enough  zeal  and  patriotism  to 
trample  imder  foot  the  sneers  of  some  of  the  members  of  both  sexes, 
and  to  carry  on  their  magnificent  work  to  victory. 
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Some  one  has  said  in  substance  that  theories  are  thin  and  unsub- 
stantial air  against  the  solid  facts  of  women  mingling  with  honor  and 
profit  in  the  various  professions  and  industrial  pursuits  of  life. 

When  I  think  of  tne  7,000,000  wa^-earning  women  and  girls  in 
this  country,  I  often  wish  I  had  the  time  to  write  a  volume  on  equal 
suffragje.  I  would  entitle  it  "  Seven  Million  Reasons  for  the  En- 
franchisement of  Women."  In  view  of  my  actual  experience  and 
personal  knowledge  of  the  eflfect  of  woman  suffrage,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  or  heard  an  argument  against  woman  suffrage  that  had  in  it  what 
seemed  to  me  any  justice  or  common  sense.  To  us  men  of  Colorado, 
people's  prejudice  against  the  woman's  vote  is  incomprehensible. 
But  when  we  think  of  it,  we  realize  that  it  is  due  partially  to  lack  of 
information  of  the  evolution,  the  actual  scheme  of  civilized  life,  and 
to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  present  day,  and  also  to  a  more  or 
less  inherited  masculine  repugnance  to  women  having  any  public 
capacity  or  recognition  whatever.  While  in  one  sense  that  sentiment 
of  men  may  be  called  chivalrous,  yet,  in  another  sense  it  is  extremely 
selfish.  It  is  not  chivalrous  nor  even  honest  to  be  willing  to  permit  a 
woman  for  ever  to  do  exactly  the  same  labor  as  a  man,  and  only  re- 
ceive from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  pay  for  it. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  none  of  the  antisuffragists  have  ever 
come  out  to  the  States  where  we  have  equal  suffrage  and  endeavca^ 
to  show  our  women  and  men  the  error  or  their  wa^y  if  There  is  a  very 
good  reason  why  they  never  do.  The  archssan  objections  and  media- 
val  arguments  that  they  are  still  using  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  teen  so  conclusively  discredited  and  shown  by  our  actual  experi- 
ence to  be  ridiculous,  that  no  one  in  our  country  would  listen  to  them 
for  a  moment.    We  do  not  mean  to  he  discourteous  to  anyone. 

Everyone  has  a  right  to  his  or  her  own  opinion,  but  when  objec- 
tions are  diametricafly  opposed  to  what  we  know  are  the  facts  and 
are  everyday  common  experiences  we  can  not  resist  looking  upon 
people  who  shut  their  eyes  to  these  conditions  as  either  Tacking 
candor  or  as  being  mental  relics  of  former  generations.  In  future 
years  we  will  look  back  and  marvel  at  the  supreme  effrontery  of  the 
male  population  arrogating  to  themselves  all  the  wisdom,  honesty, 
and  patriotism  for  so  many  generations  after  generations.  Posterity 
will  oe  amazed  when  it  reads  the  history  of  the  many  centuries  that 
women  were  disfranchised. 

THE   POWER   OF   TIIE  DAIXOT. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
says : 
I  am  for  unqualified  woman  suffrage  as  a  matter  of  human  Justice. 

Jane  Addams  says  that  her  strongest  reason  for  wishing  women 
to  vote  is  because  she  has  seen  and  deplored  the  unfortunate  effect 
upon  the  character  of  women  of  the  indirect  method  of  persuasion 
and  cajolery  which  their  present  voteless  condition  compels  them  to 
use  in  their  rarely  successful  endeavor  to  secure  the  legislation  of 
which  they  and  their  children  are  so  sorely  in  need.  For  their  own 
sake  women  must  vote. 

Ex-Gov.  Charles  S.  Thomas,  of  Colorado,  says: 

To  the  bread-wlnulug  portion  of  the  female  sex  the  ballot  is  a  boon.  She  ia 
a  factor  whose  power  must  be  respected.  Like  her  brother,  she  must  be 
reckoned  with  at  the  polls.     Hence  it  is  her  buckler  against  industrial  wrongs, 
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her  protection  against  the  constant  tendency  to  reduce  her  wages  because  of 
helplessness.  If  no  other  reason  existed  for  conferring  this  right  ui)on  v/oman- 
kind,  this,  to  the  man  of  justice,  should  be  all  sufficient.  Whoever  accepts  the 
doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  must  believe  in  the  right  of 
woman  to  vote. 

Without  quoting  further  extracts  I  will  give  a  orief  s5'mposium 
of  a  collection  of  articles  by  various  writers  and  a  synopsis  of  many 
speeches  that  accord  with  my  judgment  and  experience  upon  this 
subject. 

Our  Government  is  controlled  bv  politicians  ana  politicians  are  con- 
trolled by  the  ballot.  While  indirect  influence  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal,  nevertheless  we  know  that  it  is  a  wholly  inadequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  actual  power  of  the  ballot.  Legislators  and  public 
oflScials  everywhere  give  verv  little  heed  to  any  demands  that  are 
not  backed  by  the  ballot.  \^Tien  the  women  are  enfranchised  they 
not  only  have  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  but  they  are  in  a 
position  to  enforce  them.  They  can  make  or  unmake  the  officials 
who  refuse  to  perform  their  duty.  We  in  Colorado  know  that  it  is 
simply  absurd  to  assert  that  women  who  vote  can  not  get  what  they 
wish  much  more  easier  and  in  a  far  more  dignified  way  than  the 
women  who  do  not  vote. 

We  all  remember  that  about  a  year  ago  an  Italian  woman,  An- 
gelino  Napoletino,  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  in  Canada  for  having 
killed  her  husband  after  much  brutal  treatment  from  him,  including 
an  attempt  to  compel  her  to  become  a  white  slave.  Owing  to  the 
aroused  public  sentiment  throughout  the  United  States  »ind  Canada, 
her  sentence  was  finally  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

In  Leadville,  Colo.,  within  the  past  year,  a  woman  was  arrested  for 
identically  the  same  crime  and  under  almost  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances. She  was  poor,  ignorant,  and  friendless.  In  her  cell  she 
wondered  to  herseli  whether  the  authorities  would  hang  her  then  or 
wait  until  her  babe  was  born.  "When  her  case  was  called  in  court, 
the  district  attorney  arose  and  said:  "The  public  sentiment  of 
Colorado  will  not  condone  me  in  prosecuting  a  woman  under  such 
circumstances";  and  she  went  free.  We  have  capital  punishment  in 
Colorado,  only  applicable,  however,  to  the  most  heinous  cases.  But 
the  conscience  or  the  State  would  not  permit  the  han;2:ing  or  even 
the  imprisonment  of  a  woman  for  killing  her  husband  in  defending 
her  own  life  and  honor. 

The  first  right  the  first  woman  on  this  earth  started  to  secure  was 
the  right  to  know,  and  she  has  been  working  for  thousands  of  years 
for  the  right  to  learn  and  work,  and  she  is  now  seeking  the  right  to 
control  her  own  property,  her  own  mind,  and  her  own  welfare.  Her 
long  years  of  struggle  for  equal  rights  is  now  culminating  in  a  world- 
wioe  demand  for  equal  suffrage  for  women,  because  there  are  no 
rights  either  natural,  social,  or  individual  that  can  be  permanently 
maintained  either  politically  or  in  the  courts  at  law  save  by  the  pos- 
.session  of  political  rights. 

The  good  women  of  Massachusetts,  in  1002,  after  earnestly  work- 
injg  for  55  years,  succeeded  in  getting  a  law  making  mothers  equally 
with  the  fathers  the  guardians  of  their  minor  children.  The  women 
of  Colorado  passed  that  bill  in  less  than  55  days  after  the  convening 
of  the  first  legislature  after  they  were  given  the  right  of  franchise. 
After  a  half  century  of  earnest  effort  by  "  indirect  influence  "  only 
15  out  of  the  48  States  have  granted  that  right  to  the  mothers.    In 
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33  States  a  father  can  to-day  give  away  his  children,  even  an  unborn 
babe,  and  th^  mother  is  helpless. 

The  good  women  of  Illinois  appealed  to  their  legislature  for  nine 
successive  years  before  they  succeeded  in  securing  a  State  industrial 
school  for  girls.  Senate  bill  No.  1,  in  the  first  legislature  that  met  in 
Colorado  after  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  home  for  dependent  children.  The  women  shot 
that  bill  through  the  legislature,  the  home  was  built,  and  in  less  than 
six  months  the  State  was  mothering  her  motherless  children. 

Women  are  not  only  learning  what  their  natund  legal  rights  are, 
but  they  are  learning  that  the  only  way  to  secure  them  is  by  the 
proper,  frank,  and  direct  way,  not  by  trying  to  influence  somebody 
else. 

They  are  learning  that  citizenship  is  a  pearl  of  great  price,  and, 
like  other  pearls,  it  must  be  worn  and  come  in  contact  with  human 
lives  if  it  retains  its  luster. 

The  voting  women  of  the  Mountain  States  have  with  splendid 
patriotism  to  the  country  and  with  a  loyalty  to  their  sex  that  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  throughout  this  land  pledged 
themselves  to  never  cease  working  for  the  adoption  of  woman  suf- 
frage until  every  woman  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the  Gulf  to 
Canada  enjoys  the  blessings  of  political  equality  in  the  same  desree 
that  they  da  They  refuse  to  oe  content  with  their  own  freedom 
so  long  as  their  sisters  are  in  bondage.  They  look  forward  confi- 
dently to  the  day  when  all  women  "  shall  be  enthroned  upon  justice 
and  equal  opportunity  and  shall  taste  the  fruits  of  that  genuine 
fwitemity  which  gives  to  all  humanity  the  power  of  self-expression.'' 

There  is  no  foimdati<Hi,  in  fact,  whatever  for  the  assertion  that 
women  can  not  compel  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  No  trouble  of 
this  kind  has  resulted  from  equal  suffraj^  in  practice.  The  laws 
are  fully  as  well  enforced  in  the  enfranchised  States  as  in  adjoining 
States  where  women  have  no  vote.  Where  women  have  the  full 
ballot  they  have  often  defeated  bad  candidates  for  higher  offices,  but 
no  riotous  uprising  has  ever  followed.  In  fact,  the  suggestion  that 
a  law  which  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  womwi  and  duly 
enacted  would  not  be  enforced  is  a  libel  on  American  manhood. 

The  International  Congress  on  Child  Welfare  and  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  meet  here  every  year.  Those  noble  women  are 
doing  a  splendid  philanthropic  and  humanitarian  work  for  the 
proper  care  and  civic  uplift  of  our  youth.    But  just  think  what  a 

Eower  for  good  to  our  race  all  those  good  ladies  would  be  if  they 
ad  the  right  of  citizenship.  Their  work  would  be  one  hundred  times 
as  efficient  If  they  and  their  sisters  could  vote,  you  can  stake  your 
life  on  the  proposition  that  the  politicians  from  Maine  to  California 
would  sit  up  and  take  notice.  We  would  have  at  least  one  woman 
juvenile  court  judge  in  every  large  city,  and  thousands  of  other  re- 
forms that  would  be  for  the  betterment  of  the  race.  They  would 
get  their  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and  by  every  State  in  this  Union, 
and  they  would  get  them  now,  not  after  most  of  these  noble  wc«nen 
have  gone  with  a  discouraged  heart  to  their  final  reward. 

In  spite  of  politicians  and  political  machines,  organized  bodies  of 
women  are  constantly  securing  measures  for  the  aleviation  of  wrongs 
and  for  the  bettering  of  social  conditions.  Women  have  just  as 
much  at  stake  in  the  Government  as  men  have,  and  they  share  equally 
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in  the  benefits  of  a  good  and  suffer  equally  the  evil  consequence  of 
bad  government.  They  feel  as  never  before  their  responsibility  con- 
cerning sanitation  of  cities,  conditions  of  streets,  schools,  labor, 
wages,  charities,  reforms,  and  every  question  which  relates  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people ;  and  they  realize  as  never  before  how  power- 
less thej^  are  without  the  ballot. 

The  right  to  vote  coinmands  recognition  from  all  political  parties 
and  representatives,  which  nonvoters  never  receive. 

We  will  never  obtain  our  highest  ideals  of  citizenship  until  free 
men  and  free  women  work  together  for  the  establishment  of  the 
highest  human  justice. 

EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  PROTECTS  LABORING  WOMEN. 

The  status  of  women  in  this  country  has  been  and  is  now  passing 
through  a  marvelous  transformation.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  almost  disreputable  for  a  woman 
to  work  in  a  store  or  as  a  clerk  in  an  office.  That  situation  has  en- 
tirely changed.  If  our  social  conditions  could  be  perfectly  ideal; 
if  every  girl  when  she  reaches  the  age  of  discretion  could  be  happily 
married  to  some  man  who  would  support  her  as  he  should  and 
properly  care  for  the  family,  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  would 
be  of  much  less  concern.  But  to-day  one-fifth  of  all  the  women  of 
this  country  are  compelled  to  earn  their  own  living  by  their  daily 
labor.  Nearly  7,000,000  women  are  wage  earners  to-day,  and  the 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  Woman  suffrage  is  not  respon- 
sible for  bringing  aoout  that  condition.  It  is  the  economic  diange 
that  is  going  on  in  the  life  of  this  Republic  If  the  right  to  vote 
was  taken  away  from  the  laboring  men  of  this  country  to-morrow, 
they  would  within  one  year,  and  m  many  places  within  one  week, 
be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  practical  slavery;  and  it  is  little  less 
than  inhuman  to  compel  the  7,000,000  women  to  work  in  this  country 
imder  conditions  that  would  be  absolutely  intolerable  for  men.  1 
look  upon  this  as  a  matter  of  common  humanity.  No  class  of  human 
beings  can  compel,  or  will  ever  secure  fair  treatment  either  in  the 
courts  or  anv  other  place  unless  that  class  is  given  the  power  of  the 
ballot.  If  the  right  of  franchise  is  as  important  almost  as  life  and 
death  to  men,  why  is  it  not  equally  important  to  women?  If  the 
laboring  man's  vote  can  enforce  fair  treatment,  labor  legislation,  and 
decent  rules,  at  least  comparatively  so,  why  would  not  it  produce 
the  same  effect  in  the  hands  of  women  ?  It  certainly  appears  to  me 
that  every  fair-minded  man  in  this  country,  every  man  who  is  in 
favor  of  a  square  deal  and  of  fair  treatment  to  lus  fellowman,  and 
especially  to  the  womanhood  of  the  country,  ought  to  heartily  join 
in  giving  the  women  this  right.  If  any  of  them  do  not  want  to 
exercise  it,  they  need  not  do  so.  They  are  like  children  who  do  not 
want  to  go  to  school.  They  usually  grow  up  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  it,  and  these  good  ladies  will  reach  that  stage  some  day. 
There  will  be  enough  of  them  who  do  need  the  ballot  and  will  hon- 
esUy  exercise  it  to  creditably  represent  all  of  them. 

Every  adult  who  is  not  an  imot  or  a  criminal  is  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  his  own  government  affairs. 

Woman  suffrage  is  a  necessity,  both  from  a  political  and  economical 
standpoint.    A  nation  can  not  long  exist  that  tolerates  conditions 
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that  discourage  marriage  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  motherhood. 

The  low  pay  and  hard  conditions  of  working  women  are  largely 
due  to  their  disfranchisement.  With  the  ballot  the  women  who  do 
exactly  the  same  work  as  the  men  will  enforce  the  same  pay.  She 
can  not  possibly  protect  her  interests  as  a  wage  earner  without  the 
ballot.  I  appeal  for  the  7,000,000  working  women  of  this  country. 
I  can  not  resist  feeling  that  it  is  a  crime  against  humanity  to  deprive 
them  of  the  right  to  protect  themselves,  which  they  can  only  do  by 
the  ballot.  She  is  forced  to  compete  in  the  labor  market  with  those 
who  have  full  political  rights,  while  she  herself  is  a  political  non- 
entity. Extend  the  horizon  of  her  life  and  the  protection  of  her 
purity  and  the  conservation  of  her  virtue  and  her  motherhood.  All 
that  the  ballot  is  to  man  it  is  and  will  be  that  and  even  more  to 
women.  Work  should  be  paid  for  not  according  to  the  sex  of  the 
worker  but  on  the  merits  of  the  work.  Where  a  woman  is  eoually 
well  equipped  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work,  and  does  do  it  equally  as 
well,  sne  is  entitled  to  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  a  man.  But  she 
doesn't  get  it,  because  she  can  not  compel  it. 

Women  claim  the  ballot  as  their  inherent  right,  and  they  use  it  in 
the  line  of  their  duty  as  good  citizens  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  and  the  protection  of  society.  Frances  Willard  once  said  that 
the  best  thing  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  woman's  discovery  of 
herself.  One  of  the  best  things  thus  far  in  the  twentieth  century  is 
woman's  discovery  of  her  duty  to  help  others. 

It  is  not  a  logical  or  any  reason  to  refuse  the  frandiise  to  all  women 
because  some  women  do  not  recognize  the  duty  of  voting.  The 
women  who  so  much  need  the  right  to  vote  do  not  desire  to  compel 
their  sisters ^to  vote.  If  the  good  ladies  who  oppose  woman  suffrage 
do  not  desire  to  perform  the  duty  they  owe  to  society  of  expressing 
their  opinion  by  marking  a  ballot,  they  need  not  do  so.  But  I  deny 
that  they  have  any  right  to  try  to  prevent  their  sisters  from  secur- 
ing the  right  to  protect  themselves  and  perform  their  obligations  to 
humanity. 

The  most  important  subject,  in  fact,  the  greatest  problem,  before 
humanity  to-day  is — 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  THE  HUMAN  RAGE. 

The  conservation  of  motherhood  and  childhood.  Where  married 
women  are  forced  to  work  in  factories  the  birth  rate  decreases  and 
the  death  rate  of  children  increases  alarmingly.  Many  kinds  of  work 
as  now  performed  by  women  is  injurious,  and  the  demand  for  more 
protective  legislation  for  women  workers  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  handicap  against  woman  is  too  great  for  her  to  bear.  Women 
are  now  compelled  to  work  under  conditions  that  ruin  her  nervous 
system,  undermines  her  strength,  and  unfits  her  for  the  duties  of 
marriage  and  motherhood.  The  result  is  it  discourages  marriage, 
which  is  unquestionably  an  alarming  evil.  Women  are  compelled  to 
undercut  wages. 

No  man  is  free  unless  he  has  the  fullest  rights  of  citizenship,  inde- 
pendent of  all  limitations.  The  right  to  vote  is  the  highest  test  of 
liberty. 

If  men  were  superhuman  the  interests  of  women  might  be  suffi- 
ciently represented  by  men,  and  the  horrors  of  the  sweatshops  would 
be  largely  if  not  entirely  removed. 
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The  late  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  while  still  National  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  said: 

The  lack  of  direct  political  influence  constitutes  a  powerful  reason  why 
women's  wages  have  been  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Thousands  of  women  are  to-day  working  at  starvation  wages,  and 
the  conditions  of  women's  work  are  getting  steadily  worse  instead  of 
better  as  the  number  of  women  workers  increases.  Anyone  who  will 
study  the  recent  investigations  of  women's  work  and  wages  will  pain- 
fully realize  that  workmg  women,  even  in  the  United  States,  where 
there  are  fewer  women  and^  more  favorable  conditions  for  women 
workers  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  except  Australia,  need  all 
the  help  the  ballot  will  give  them.  In  fact,  women  even  more  than 
man  need  the  ballot  to  protect  their  special  interests  and  right  to 
earn  a  living. 

The  experience  of  all  histoir  ^oes  to  prove  that  a  disfranchised  class 
can  not  protect  its  liberty.  It  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  condition  that 
confronts  us.  These  millions  of  women  jnust  be  permitted  to  earn 
their  living  in  an  honorable  way.  To  my  mind  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  for  granting  women  the  right  or  suffrage  is  the  imperative 
necessity  of  her  having  that  power  to  protect  herself  in  the  conditions 
under  which  she  must  work.  The  need  of  work  is  so  great  and  the 
number  of  women  that  must  be  self-supporting  is  so  large  that  the 
employers  have  been  at  liberty  to  dictate  their  own  terms  to  the 
workers  without  regard  to  whether  the  wage  offered  is  a  living  wage. 
If  it  is  right  that  we  should  regulate  child  labor  it  is  equally  ri^t 
that  we  should  regulate  the  conditions  surroimding  women  in  in- 
dustry. 

While  I  have  never  given  the  subject  any  extended  study,  yet  mj 
impression  is  that  there  ought  to  be  established  in  this  country  a  mini- 
mum waee  commission  to  consider  this  subject.  They  have  pro- 
visions of  that  kind  in  other  countries  and  they  have  apparently 
worked  with  great  success.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  soli  of  any 
fair-minded  person  would  be  moved  to  see  the  virtue  of  unhappy 
women  exposed  to  the  terrible  kind  of  modern  commercial  life  and 
subjected  by  hopeless  poverty  to  the  heartless  demands  of  vice.  With 
the  ballot  the  economic  condition  of  women  will  advance  and  the 
chance  to  live  clean  and  happy  lives  will  be  greatly  improved.  The 
granting  of  the  ballot  to  women  is  along  the  line  of  higher  develop- 
ment of  our  humanity.  To-day  women  are  now  engaged  in  300  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  industries.    To  me  that  is — 

300   GOOD  REASONS  FOR  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE. 

I  am  riot  willing  to  longer  sacrifice  the  virtue  and  health  of  the 

firlhood  of  this  country  upon  the  altar  of  a  groundless  prejudice. 
Tomen  are  ground  down  by  the  competition  of  their  sisters  to  the 
very  point  of  starvation.  To  my  mind,  the  political  enfranchisement 
of  women  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  economic  independence  of  the 
working  classes,  and  it  has  become  the  world-wide  issue  of  immediate 
and  vital  importance  to  the  very  existence  of  democracy." 

The  wage-earning  woman  or  girl  to-day  has  absolutely  no  chance 
beside  her  brother,  simply  because  she  is  not  a  recognized  citizen  by 
virtue  of  the  ballot.  I  coincide  with  the  humane  belief  that  it  is 
brutal  and  inhuman  to  force  a  woman  to  compete  with  thosct  who  have 
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full  political  rights  while  she  herself  is  a  political  nonenity.    All 
working  men  and  all  men  of  every  class  regard  the  ballot  as  their 

freatest  protection  against  the  oppression  and  injustice  of  other  men. 
t  is  only  necessary  to  ask  ourselves  what  would  be  the  fate  of  any 
political  party  whose  platform  contained  a  plank  depriving  laboring 
men  of  the  right  to  vote.  No  woman  on  this  earth  can  be  engaged  in 
a  higher  or  nobler  or  more  humane  work  than  in  making  an  earnest 
and  persistent  fight  for  the  right  of  her  weaker  and  less  fortunate 
sisters,  who,  through  poverty  and  oppression  and  incessant  toil,  have 
no  power  to  fight  for  themselves.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  strange  trait  of  human  nature  that  anyone  should  strive  so  hard  to 
prevent  others  from  acquiring  rights  which  they  so  much  need,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  he  does  not  need  them.  Because  I  am  well  fed  and 
well  clothed  is  no  reason  why  I  should  try  to  prevent  others  from 
enjoying  the  same. 

ADDITIONAL    "ARGUMENTS"    AGAINST    EQUAL    SUFFRAGE. 

I  observe  that  one  of  the  ladies  who  acts  as  the  official  representa- 
tive of  an  organization  opposed  to  woman  suffra^  has  ]ust  pre- 
sented an  argument  to  the  »Tudiciary  Committee  against  my  pending 
constitutional  amendment  for  equal  suffrage.  I  will  only  refer  as  a 
sample  to  one  of  the  grounds  of  objections  which  she  presents,  viz, 
"  Because  the  suffrage  is  not  a  question  of  a  right,  or  or  justice,  but 
of  policy  and  expediency;  and  if  there  is  no  question  of  right  or 
justice,  there  is  no  cause  for  woman  suffrage."  I  had  supposed  that 
people  had  ceased  to  dispute — 

THE  ABSTRACT  BIGHT  OF  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE. 

Natural  justice  is  all  on  the  side  of  women.  If  all  people  should 
take  part  in  government;  if  women  are  people;  if  mankind  are  and 
of  ri^ht  ought  to  be  free  and  equal,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  equally 
"  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  ;"if  all  human 
beings  are  equally  entitled  to  protection  before  tne  law ;  if,  as  Lincoln 
said,  "  No  man  is  good  enougn  to  govern  another  without  that  other 
man's  consent";  if  "taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny";  if 
our  Grovemment  is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  "  equal  rights  to  all 
and  special  privileges  to  none  " ;  in  other  words,  if  we  believe  in  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  surely 
we  can  not  admit  that  any  class  of  human  beings  has  a  right  to  the 
exclusive  usurpation  of  these  powers  and  rights,  or  that  these  uni- 
versal principles  of  eternal  right  can  be  justly  denied  to  any  intelli- 
gent human  being  merely  on  account  of  sex. 

President  Lincoln  also  said  that  "  This  Nation  can  not  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free."  In  a  republic  the  ballot  is  the  citizen's  right, 
and  in  the  United  States  women  are  arbitrarily  deprived  of  this 
right.  I  look  upon  the  recognition  of  women  as  citizens  as  being 
an  act  of  simple  justice ;  and  I  can  not  appreciate  either  the  logic,  com- 
mon sense,  or  honesty  of  refusing  to  grant  an  act  of  simple  justice  to 
women  merely  because  they  are  women.  The  present  civilization  will 
not  much  longer  permit  the  physically  stronger  half  of  the  human 
race  to  ignore  the  plain  rights  of  the  physically  weaker  half.  The 
reasons  why  women  should  vote  are  the  same  as  why  men  should 
vote,  the  same  as  the  reasons  for  having  a  republic  rather  than  a 
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monarchy.  A  noted  speaker  has  eloquently  said  that  we  can  not  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  without  hieing 
sooner  or  later  caught  in  the  net  of  our  own  weaving.  Yeomen  are 
one-half  of  the  human  race.  Why  should  they  be  bom,  educated, 
married,  divcM'ced,  and  buried  under  laws  made  exclusively  by  men? 
Why  ^ould  laws  r^:ulating  women's  labor,  women's  taxation, 
women's  ^ardianship  of  their  own  children,  women's  power  of  will, 
be  enacted  without  the  consultation  of  women?  Why  should  women 
and  their  children  eat  impure  food,  drink  poisoned  water,  catch  dis- 
eases, and  live  imder  inmioral  and  degradmg  conditions  over  which 
they  have  no  control  ? 

The  natural  right  of  a  woman  to  vote  is  just  as  clear  as  that  of  a 
man,  and  rests  upon  exactly  the  same  ffround.  The  woman's-rights 
movement  is  a  feminist  evolution.  Women  should  vote  because 
they  are  women.  To  have  a  voice  in  choosing  those  by  whom  one 
is  governed  is  a  means  of  self-protecti<Mi  due  to  everyone.  Democracy 
is  not  a  matter  of  sex,  any  more  than  it  is  a  matter  of  race.  The  dis- 
franchisement of  women  is  a  brutal  usurpation  of  power,  a  relic  of 
primitive  barbarity  when  might  made  right,  which  has  become  im- 
worthy  of  a  chivalrous  modern  manhood. 

Another  assertion  made  by  the  opponents  is  a  denial  that — 

WOMEN  WANT  EQUAL  8UFFEAGE. 

At  the  time  we  submitted  the  question  of  equal  suffrage  in  Colo- 
rado there  were  a  great  many  women — in  fact,  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
women — who  were  indifferent.  The  large  nimiber  of  newspapers 
and  men  and  women  who  have  been  engaged  for  a  half  century  in 
ridiculing,  cartooning,  and  slurring  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage 
has  necessarily  had  an  important  effect  upon  opinions  of  many  wtmien. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  terrific  power  of  ridicule  and  the  effect  of  a 
great  many  so-called  arguments  and  objections  that  we  in  Colorado 
know  are  absolutely  ridiculous,  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  is  mak- 
ing the  most  marvelous  progress  of  any  reform  movement  in  this 
Nation.  It  has  made  more  progress  throughout  this  country  during 
the  past  5  years  than  it  made  in  the  50  years  preceding  that,  in  the 
general  awakening  of  the  country  to  the  justice,  and  in  fact^  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  women  of  this  country  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  making  and  enforcing  of  our  laws,  and  in  determining  who 
their  public  officials  shall  be.  As  intelligent  and  thinking  human 
beings,  as  an  equal  half  of  this  human  race,  with  the  same  patriotic 
desires  for  good  government,  with  really  more  at  stake  and  a  greater 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  society  than  the  male  half  of  humanity 
has,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  and  utterly  illogical  and  contrary  to 
nature  to  assume  that  the  women  are  unwilling  to  be  granted  the 
permission,  if  they  desire  to  exercise  it,  of  having  a  voice  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  our  common  country. 

The  best  and  most  conclusive  answer  is  that  in  every  State  where 
women  have  been  given  the  ballot  they  actually  do  vote  at  every 
general  election  in  as  large  a  proportion  to  their  numbers  as  the 
men.  That  ought  to  be  sufficient  answer,  no  matter  what  they  may 
have  thought  Ssfore  the  right  was  acloiowledged.  Equal  suffraj^e 
can  no  more  be  prevented  from  extending  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  than  you  can  stop  the  progress  of  humanity  or  prevent  the 
ultimate  survival  of  the  principles  of  right  and  ju^ice. 
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Ordinarily  the  light  comes  from  the  East,  but  in  the  matter  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  best  half  of  hmnanity,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
the  light  is  coming  from  the  West.  Eastward  the  woman's  star  of 
empire  takes  its  way  1 

There  is  no  more  possibility  of  the  right  of  equal  suffrage  bein^ 
taken  from  the  women  of  Colorado  or  any  other  State  that  has  tried 
it  than  there  is  of  returning  to  Negro  Slavery  in  this  country.  One 
is  just  exactly  as  likely  as  the  other.  The  himian  race  is  not  going 
backward.  No  member  of  our  legislature  could  ever  even  get  a  bill 
printed,  much  less  considered,  that  would  attempt  to  take  mis  ri^t 
away  from  women,  and  any  assertions  to  the  contrary  are  utterly 
and  totally  without  foundation. 

MOBMON    INFLUENCE  IN   COLORADO. 

About  the  most  infamous  misrepresentation  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
press  and  heard,  and  which  is  being  heralded  broadcast  and  reiter- 
ated all  over  three-fourths  of  the  United  States  as  an  argument 
against  equal  suffrage,  is  the  statement  that  the  Mormons  hold  the 
balance  of  power  and  control  the  politics  of  Colorado^ 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  one  individual  out  of  the 
800,000  population  of  Colorado  who  is  old  enough  to  know  anything 
but  what  will  brand  that  statement  as  a  malicious  falsehood. 

I  have  understood  that  there  is  one  small  settlement  in  southwest- 
em  Colorado  that  is  composed  principally  of  Mormons.  They  are 
good  citizens  and  do  not  take  any  interest  whatever  that  I  ever  heard 
of  in  the  politics  of  the  State,  or  even  in  that  county.  Of  course 
there  may  be  a  few  Mormons  scattered  over  the  State,  but  actually 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  Mormon  in 
the  State,  and  my  home  county  joins  the  State  of  Utah,  and  I  have 
known  the  people  of  western  Colorado  for  30  years,  and  as  well 
probably  as  any  other  man.  I  have  never  in  my  life  heard,  until  I 
came  east,  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  Mormon  vote  in  Colo- 
rado, or  that  they  cut  any  figure  whatever  in  politics.  I  only  men- 
tion it  to  show  the  absurdity  and  utterly  unwarranted  viciousness  of 
this  attack  against  woman  suffrage  by  appealing  to  the  public  resent- 
ment and  hostility  against  polygamy. 

In  the  State  of  Utah  the  Mormons  are  and  always  have  been  in  an 
overwhelming  majority.  They  control  the  politics,  not  by  reason  of 
equal  suffrage — ^that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it — ^but  because  they  are 
in  the  majority.  The  chances  are  that  if  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  any  State  were  Methodists,  or  Christian  Scientists, 
or  Catholic,  or  Baptist,  or  any  other  particular  denomination  or 
nationality  that  that  denomination  or  nationality  having  an  undis- 
puted majority  of  all  the  votes  would  naturally  control  the  politics 
and  the  omces. 

But  it  is  outrageous  to  try  to  invoke  the  public  enmity  against 
polygamy  as  an  argument  against  equal  suffrage.  If  there  is  any- 
thing under  heaven  that  would  prevent  polygamy  from  spreading,  it 
would  be  the  granting  of  equal  suffrage.  No  denomination  or  na- 
tionality or  individual  class  ever  has  or  ever  will  dominate  the  poli- 
tics of  Colorado, 
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WOMEN  AND  PROHIBITION. 


The  opponents  of  equal  suffrage  make  another  charge  against 
Colorado  that  is  almost  as  unfair  as  the  charge  of  Mormonism  in 
our  politics.  Wherever  the  prohibition  sentiment  is  strong  they 
loudly  proclaim  that  "  Colorado  is  a  black  spot  on  the  prohibition 
map.  I  can  not  say  as  to  whether  Colorado  is  painted  black  on 
anj^body's  map,  but  I  do  know  that  the  women  of^  Colorado  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  and  appreciation  and  moral  support  of  the 
temperance  people  throughout  this  Nation. 

In  considering  the  condition  of  any  people  or  State  or  city  one 
must  look  to  their  surrounding  circumstances  and  local  conditions; 
Colorado  is  popularly  known  as  "  The  summer  Playground  of  the 
Nation."  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  rei^ort  places  in  the  world  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  o?  a  tourist  resort  State  ever  year.  Owing 
to  the  cool  nights  and  delightful  summer  climate  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  from  all  over  tlie  world  come  there  every  year,  and 
especially  in  the  summer  time.  A  very  large  per  cent  of  them  are 
people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  liquor  in  moderate  quantities, 
and  while  the  liquor  trade  is  only  a  comparatively  small  item,  yet 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  tourists  business  every  year  is  an  enor- 
mous sum.  In  fact,  Colorado's  scenery  and  climate  is  one  of  our 
chief  assets  and  will  be  worth  billions  of  dollars  to  her  in  the  future. 
Those  tourists  expect  to  be  able  to  use  liquor  in  a  moderate  way  the 
same  as  they  do  in  every  resort  place  throughout  the  world.  I  think 
that  is  one  reason  why  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  does  not 
favor  absolute  prohibition  in  Colorado,  and  possibly  it  may  not  do 
so  for  many  years  to  come.  But  when  we  consider  the  conditions  in 
Colorado  now  and  what  they  were  before  equal  suffrage  was  adopted, 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  very  great  beneficial  effect  of 
the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  women.  At  the  time  woman  suffrage 
was  adopted,  as  I  recall  it,  there  were  only  three  towns  in  the  State 
that  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  there  was  practically  no  other 
dry  territory  in  the  State.  Saloons  generally  were  open  all  night 
and  Sundays  and  gambling  of  every  kind  was  wide  open;  not  in 
every  place,  but  quite  generally  throughout  the  State,  and  there  was 
comparatively  little  restriction  upon  the  sporting  fraternity. 

Colorado  was,  and  in  fact  still  is,  a  frontier  State.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  timid  people  never  started  West,  and  the  weak  died  on 
the  way.  Colorado's  population  has  always  been  liberal  in  their 
views,  and  the  result  was  that  the  public  sentiment  and  the  conditions 
that  the  women  had  to  cope  with  were  a  great  deal  different  from 
what  they  are  in  the  older  States.  But  after  a  long  fight  the  women 
succeeded  in  compelling  the  passage  of  a  good  local  option  law,  and 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  to-day  approves  of  it.  Under  the 
operation  of  that  law  some  10  or  12  counties  are  now  entirely  dry; 
about  50  of  the  cities  and  towns  are  dry,  and  practically  all  the  resi- 
dence portions  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  State  are 
dry.  There  is  no  open  and  very  little  private  gambling.  The  saloons 
are  closed  on  Sunday  and  at  12  o'clock  at  night.  We  have  high 
license  and  strict  legislation,  and  the  conduct  and  management  of 
the  saloons  are  orderly.  In  fact  the  great  majority  of  the  saloon 
people  themselves  are  earnest  in  their  effoits  to  comply  with  the  law. 
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Oi  course,  there  is  a  perpetual  contrition  between  the  saloon  and  the 
antisaloon  sentiment.  I3ut  no  one  can  justly  denounce  women  suf- 
frage because  it  has  not  made  Colorado  a  prohibition  State. 

flie  women  and  the  Antisaloon  League  of  Colorado  are  entitled 
to  the  greatest  credit  for  largely  bringing  about  this  moral  and 
businesslike  regulation  and  reduction  of  the  fiquor  traflic  in  our  State. 

The  statement  published  broadcast  <liat  ^  In  Colorado  after  a  test 
of  17  years  thQ  result  shows  no  gain  in  public  or  political  morals  over 
male  suffrage  States,^  is  simply  an  assertion  that  has  no  foundation 
in  fact  It  is  on  a  par  with  other  written  statements  presented  to 
this  committee  as  follows:  ^^If  it  were  to  be  done  over  again  the 
people  of  Colorado  would  defeat  woman  suffrage  by  an  overwhebn- 
mg  majority.^  "  There  women  vote  and  take  bribes  for  their  votes 
just  the  same  as  men  do.^  ^A  woman  political  boss  is  not  an  object 
of  feminine  charm,  and  politics  in  Colorado  are  in  no  way  improved 
because  women  vote.^  "  The  women  who  would  demand  the  full  life 
for  all  women  are  not  sincere.  The  full  life  is  only  desired  by  a 
small  minority  of  middle  class^  mostly  ccdlege  and  professicKial 
womenj  who  see  in  political  positions  a  release  from  the  ^rain  of 
competitive  life,** 

I  feel  that  if  I  performed  my  full  duty  to  the  good  women  of 
Colorado  I  would  characterize  those  assertions  in  the  language  which 
they  so  richly  deserve.  But  inasmuch  as  they  are  circulated  and  re- 
iterated thousands  of  times  by  people  who  never  saw  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  know  nothing  about  it,  I  will  only  say  that  they  are 
utterly  and  unqualifiedly  without  any  foundation  in  fact,  reason,  or 
fairness,  and  are  nothing  less  than  reckless  and  wanton  libels  and 
slanders  on  our  State  that  are  totally  inexcusable. 


The  women  of  Colorado  will  continue  to  vote !  The  women  of  the 
world  will  continue  to  advance!  The  man  or  woman  who  tries  to 
stop  them  will  be  justly  relegated  to  oblivion.  You  politicians  had 
better  remember  those  three  statements,  because  you  will  have  occa- 
sion to  reflect  upon  them.  This  is  an  age  of  individual  liberty,  and 
the  male  sex  is  not  humanity,  but  only  half  of  it 

There  will  be  no  backward  movement  in  the  fight  for  equal  rights. 
Not  one  foot  of  ground  that  has  been  gained  will  ever  be  surren- 
dered. And  the  people  who  try  to  make  a  little  temporary  notoriety 
\?j  an  attack  on  the  sex  are  doomed  in  the  end  to  disappointment, 
defeat,  and  ignominious  humiliation.  The  continued  disfranchise- 
ment of  women  is  a  relic  of  antiauity  that  belongs  to  other  dajrs. 
Purblind  politicians  and  people  who  cling  to  prejudice  in  spite  of 
facts  as  plain  as  the  noonday  sun  may  keep  on  figliting  and  mis- 
representing the  good  women  of  the  suffrage  States,  but  they  arc 
coming  to  he  as  absurd  as  old  Canute  when  he  placed  his  throne  on 
the  beach  and  commanded  tlie  waves  to  recede. 

The  women  of  this  Nation  have  little  by  little  been  taking  more 
interest  in  public  affairs,  been  reading  more  and  becoming  more 
intelligent  and  better  fK)sted2  and  each  day  is  assisting  a  little  more 
than  the  day  before  in  solving  the  great  problems  that  are  to-day 
affecting  the  world.  To  say  that  she  is  going  to  take  a  backward 
step  is  to  brand  one's  self  as  an  unbecile.    The  150  good  laws  that 
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have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  Colorado  during  the  past 
18  years  are  a  living  proof  which  no  one  can  question  that  some 
mighty  moral  force  has  held  the  pen  that  has  written  those  laws  into 
the  history  of  our  State,  and  that  hand  is  the  woman's  hand.  To 
attempt  to  deny  that  would  be  the  same  as  denying  that  Colorado 
has  progressed  since  her  admission  into  the  Union. 

In  every  civilized  country  on  the  ^lobe  the  women  are  fighting  for 
their  rights.  They  are  gradually  wmning  everywhere.  The  day  is 
soon  coming  when  they  will  take  the  place  belonging  to  them — 
squarely  beside  the  men  in  the  settlement  of  all  public  matters.  It 
is  a  great  moral  reform. 

There  will  never  be  any  surrender  of  any  of  the  rights  she  has  se- 
cured. There  will  be  no  retreat  sounded.^  Their  slogan  is  "  Forward, 
march."  And  the  whole  world  will  rejoice  and  to  benefited  when 
they  achieve  their  ultimate  victory. 

For  the  purpose  of  accurately  showing  the  progfress  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  equal  rights  is  making  all  over  the  civilized  world  I  will 
extend  my  remarlS  by  inserting  a  statement  which  has  been  carefully 
prepared  by  that  indefatigable  defender  of  equal  rights,  Alice  Stone 
JSlackwell : 

GAIirS  IN  EQUAL  8U1TSAGE. 

Eighty  years  aoo  women  coold  not  vote  anywhere,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  Sweden,  and  in 
few  other  places  in  the  old  wortd. 


Time. 

Place. 

Kind  ofsuOrage. 

1S38 

Kentucky 

School  suffrage  to  widows  with  children  of  school  ace. 

School  suilrage,  women  married  and  single. 

School  sulZraM. 

Muniripal  suffrage. 

Municipal  suffrage,  sfai^  women  and  widows. 

Municipal  suffrage,  mecrisd  and  single  women. 

Fullsufbnge. 

Municipal  suffrage. 

School  suflrage. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Municipal  suffrage. 

Municipal  suffrage  to  the  shigle  women  and  widows. 
Parliamentary  soffriige. 
School  suffrage. 
Municipal  suflngfi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

J>o. 

Do. 

Do. 
School  suffrage. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Tax-paying  suffrage. 
County  suffrage. 
Municipal  suffrage. 

Do. 
County  snfltf^ 

Muniripal  sumage,  single  women  and  widows. 
Sehool  sufEtage. 

Do. 
Fullsuffl^ge. 

Do. 
School  suffrage. 
Bond  suffrage. 
Parish  and  district  suffrage,  married  and  single  women. 

1850 

Ontario 

1861 

Viyi^HVf 

1867 

New  South  Wales 

1869 

^i^kind 

Victoria 

Wyoming... 

1871 

West  Australia 

1875 

MlPhlg^p 

Uinn^tft 

1870 

Colorado 

1877 

New  Zealand 

1878 

New  Hampshire 

Oregon 

1870 

Massachusetts 

1880 

New  York 

Vermont  

South  Australia 

1881 

flnfttl«a»'I..    ,                      ... 

TAjOfWATl 

1883 

Nebraska 

1884 

Ontario 

Tasmania 

188C 

New  Zealand 

New  Brunswick 

18S7 

Kansas.  ^ .   .            ,   , .     . . 

KoraBcotia 

Mwiit^hn 

North  Dakota 

South  iJakota. 

Arizona 

• 

New  Jeney 

Montana 

1888 

Rnc^trwl 

Brifish  Columbia 

Northwest  Territory 

1889 

85M>tiAil<1 

Province  of  Quebec 

18tl 

Illinois 

1893 

Ck>nnecticiit 

Ooiorado 

1894 

Ohio 

I<ywa 

Endaikd 
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1805 
1896 


M900 
1901 

1903 

1903 

1906 
1906 
1907 


1906 


1900 


1910 


1011 


Place. 


South  Australia 

Utah 

Idaho , 

Ireland , 

Minnesota 

Delaware 

Franc© 

Louisiana 

Wisconsin 

West  Australia 

New  York 

Norway 

Australia 

New  South  Wales 

Kansas 

Tasmania , 

Queensland 

Finland 

Norway , 

Sweden , 

Denmark 

England 

Oklahoma 

Michigan 

Denmark , 

Victoria 

Belgium 

Province  of  Voralberg  (Aus- 
trian Tyrol). 

OinterPark,  Va 

Washington 

New  Mexico 

Norway 

Bosnia 

Diet  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 

Krain  (Austria). 
India.    (Gaek  war  of  Baroda) . 
WOrtemberg,  Kingdom  of.. . . 

New  York 

California 

Honduras 

Iceland 


Klndofsuflrago. 


Full  State  suffrage. 

Full  suffrage.  , 

Do. 
All  offices  except  members  of  Parliament. 
Library  trustees. 

School  sullrage  to  tax-paying  women. 
Women  engaged  in  commerce  can  vote  for  Judges  of  the  tribunal  of 

commerce. 
Tax-paying  suflrage. 
School  suffrage. 
Full  State  suffrage. 
Tax-paying  suffrage;  local  taxation  in  all  towns  and  village  of 

the  State. 
Municipal  suflrage. 
Full  suflrage. 
Full  State  suffrage. 
Bond  suffrage. 
Full  State  suffrage. 

Do. 
Full  suffrage;  eligible  to  all  offices. 
Full  Parliamentary  suflrage  to  the  800,000  women  who  almdy  had 

municipal  suffrage. 
Eligible  to  municipal  ofBces. 
Can  vote  for  members  of  boards  of  public  charities,  and  sen^e  on 

such  boards. 
Eligible  as  mayors,  aldermen,  and  county  and  town  conndllors. 
New  State  continued  school  suffrage  for  women. 
Tax-pavers  to  vote  on  questions  of  local  taxation  and  granting  of 

francnises. 
Women  who  are  taxpayers,  or  wives  of  taxpayers,  a  vote  for  all 

officers  except  members  of  Parliament. 
Full  State  suffrage. 
Can  vote  for  members  of  the  oounseils  des  prudhommes,  and  also 

eligible. 
Single  women  and  widows  paying  taxes  were  given  a  vote. 

Tax-paying  women,  a  vote  on  all  municipal  questions. 

Full  suffrage. 

School  suffrage. 

Municipal  suffrage  made  universal.    (Three-fifths  of  the  women  had 

it  before.) 
Parilamentary  vote  to  women  owning  a  certain  amount  of  real 

estate. 
Suffrage  to  the  women  of  its  capital  city,  Laibach. 

Women  of  his  dominions  vote  In  municipal  elections. 

Women  engaged  in  agriculture  vote  for  members  of  the  chamber  of 

agriculture;  also  eligible. 
Women  in  all  towns,  villages,  and  third-class  cities  vote  on  bonding 

propositions. 
Full  suffrage. 

Municipal  suffrage  In  capital  city,  Bellse. 
Parilamentary  suffrage  for  women  over  25  years. 


BEHABES  OF  HON.  A.  W.  LAPFEBTT,  A  BEPBESENTATXYE  IN 
CONOBESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  OBEGON. 

Miss  Addams.  The  next  speaker  is  also  a  Member  of  this  House — 
Mr.  Lafferty,  from  Oregon — who  introduced  a  resolution  providing 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  take  the  place  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment.  I  do  not  need  to  introduce  Mr.  LaflFerty  to  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lafferty.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
believe  it  is  not  only  practicable  but  that  it  would  be  profitable  to 
the  United  States  to  extend  equal  suffrage  to  men  and  women.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  speech  in 
favor  of  equal  suffrage,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  at- 
tempted to  make  a  speech  along  those  lines  myself.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  had  here,  this  morning,  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  ability  of  the  women  of  this  country  to  participate  intelli- 
gently in  the  discussion  of  public  questions.    I  do  not  tmnk  that  we 
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could  make  a  mistake,  as  a  Republic,  in  placing  the  ballot  in  the  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  havin«^  only  the 
best  interests  of  this  Eepublic  at  heart,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  50  of  the  best  mothei's  of  this  country  were  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to-day.  [Applause.]  I  wish  that  at  least  25  of  the 
sainted  mothers  of  the  United  States  were  in  the  Senate  to-day. 
[Applause.] 

I  hope  this  statement  does  not  sound  strange  to  you. 

You  should  consider,  as  lawyers  and  as  statesmen  and  as  historians, 
as  I  know  you  to  be,  that  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  in 
monarchies  the  women  have  participated  in  the  Government;  it  is 
a  shame  that  in  a  Republic  like  ours,  the  best  form  of  government 
that  has  ever  yet  been  established,  women  can  not,  under  the  present 
law,  actively  participate  in  our  government.  In  England,  the 
greatest  monarchy,  the  only  Government  that  rivals  our  own,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  progress  made  under  government 
by  men  and  government  by  women — that  is,  as  the  fountainhead  of 
power.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  this  morning  to  the  fact  that 
never  was  greater  progress  made  in  any  civilized  countr}^  not  even 
in  our  own,  than  was  made  under  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

Mr.  LiTTT^TON.  Admitting  that  the  argument  in  behalf  of  woman's 
suffrage  that  has  been  advanced  is  perfectly  correct,  will  you  explain 
the  necessity  for  the  machinery  embodied  in  these  various  bills 
through  the  medium  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  when  the  question  of  suffrage  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  amendment  to  the  State  constitutions? 

Mr.  Lafi'^erty.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  this  right  of 
equal  suffrage  be  extended  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  may  be 
extended  by  one  State  at  a  time,  by  the  State  legislatures.  But  I 
say  that  the  time  has  come — States  have  taken  the  lead — but  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  Federal  Government  should  give  to  the  women 
of  this  country  rights  under  the  law  with  the  men  of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Lafferty.  I  have  just  received  a  telegram  on  this  subject  from 
Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  vhich  I  desire  to 
insert  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  done. 

The  telegram  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lafferty  is  as  follows: 

Portland,  Orix..,  Mai'ch  12,  JO  12. 
Congressman  A.  W.  TjAfff.rty, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Receiving  your  wire  thnt  the  matter  of  nn  nniondmont  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  granting  suffrage  to  women  will  come  before  congressional 
eommittee  to-morrow,  and  l>elieving  the  connnittee  would  bo  Interested  in  the 
trend  of  sentiment  in  Oregon  on  this  great  question  ol*  equality  before  the  law 
for  women,  I  forward  tliis  to  you. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Oregon  gurirantoeiuir  suffrajre  to  all 
citizens  of  the  State  is  to  be  voted  on  at  the  Xovemhor  eltvtion,  originated  by 
initiative  petition.  It  also  rec(»ivoil  tlie  sanction  of  tlie  h'l^islnlure.  Although 
i-imilar  amendments  have  failed  of  adoption  at  throe  dif'Vroiit  electimis  in  the 
past  28  years,  this  year  sentiment  is  crystallizing  so  geuorally  i:i  its  favor  that 
voters  all  over  the  State  are  predicting  its  success.  Clubs  composed  of  both 
men  and  women  are  being  foriiu^d  in  every  sect  ion,  with  votes  for  women  as 
their  motto.  Leading  newspapers  of  the  State  are  advocating  ami  forecasting 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  Orej:<tn  has  bern  greatly  aidod  iu  ad\aueiug  public 
sentiment  toward  extending  e<iuality  to  its  women  by  its  northern  and  southern 
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neiglibctrs,  Washington  and  Callfomia,  wbere  the  womoi  voters,  by  the  wise  and 
conservative  manner  in  which  they  have  cast  their  ballots,  have  shown  the 
practical  expediency,  as  well  as  the  justice  of  this  advanced  step  in  self-govern- 
ment. I  believe  the  time  is  rli^e  for  such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitntion  of 
the  United  States,  and  hope  the  congressional  committee  wtn  recommend  it. 

Abioajl  Soott  DinrrwAT, 
PreHdetU  Oregon  8i^^  Equal  Buffr^c  Atsoination. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  committee 
will  consider  a  statement  made  by  Hon.  Victor  Berger  on  the  pend- 
ing resolution,  which  was  handed  to  me,  and  I  will  turn  it  over  to 
Miss  Addams  for  sudi  disposition  as  she  cares  to  make  of  it.  She 
may  either  read  it,  or  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record,  as  Miss  Addams 
may  determine. 

Miss  Addams,  The  next  speaker  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House, 
although  she  is  eligible.  Mrs.  Kent,  of  California,  will  speak  to  us 
of  the  educational  advantages  of  the  campaign  for  the  ballot.  She 
has  recently  borne  a  valiant  part  in  such  a  campaign. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  hear  Mrs,  Kent 

BEMASES  OF  KSS.  WUUAH  EEHT,  OF  KESTFIELD,  CAL. 

Mrs.  Kent.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  a  democratic  form  of  Grovemment, 
government  by  the  people.  Those  who  do  hot  believe  in  the  ideals 
of  democracy  are  the  only  ones  who  can  consistently  oppose  woman's 
suffrage. 

I  heard  a  man  arguinff  against  woman's  suffrage  by  saying  he 
believed  in  a  division  of  labor,  the  men  to  vote  and  decide  political 
questions  as  part  of  their  work,  and  women  to  have  other  duties, 
equally  useful.  You  can  not  make  such  a  division  of  labor  if  you  be- 
lieve m  a  democracy,  if  you  believe  in  self-government,  any  more 
than  you  can  give  all  the  eating  and  sleeping  to  half  the  community 
while  the  other  half  does  sometning  else  eoually  useful. 

In  the  California  campaign  we  had  an  effective  poster  with  the  in- 
controvertible, yet  su^^stive  statement,  "  Lincoln  believed  in  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  \Vomen  are  people."  We  want  to  be  recognized 
as  people;  we  want  our  share  of  responsibility  in  the  Government 
under  which  we  live. 

In  a  democracy  the  only  hope  of  good  government  lies  in  an  en- 
lightened, responsible  citizenship.  The  hope  of  democracy  is  in  edu- 
cation. There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  fact  that  the  early  education 
of  all  the  citizens  is  now  administered  by  a  class  who  have  no  vote. 

In  the  New  York  suffrage  parade  last  year  the  mothers  marched 
under  a  banner  which  read  "  We  prepare  the  child  for  the  State.  Let 
ns  help  prepare  the  State  for  the  child.**  Wliat  education  have 
women  received  to  fit  them  for  that  ? 

In  our  recent  California  Legislature  which  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  all  over  the  countries  of  the  world,  at  the  end  of  its  last 
session,  when  it  passed  the  bills  which  were  to  be  referred  to  the  peo- 
ple on  October  10,  a  very  sensible  and  intelligent  thing  was  done. 
Speeches  for  and  against  each  one  of  these  amendments  were  pre- 
pared and  published  and  a  little  pamphlet  with  these  arguments 
was  sent  to  every  voter.  Now,  a  man — and  he  was  a  good  man,  too — 
who  argued  against  woman's  suffrage,  said  that  women  should  not 
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descend  into  the  dirty  mire  oi  politics ;  that  the  vote  would  be  of  no 
Talue  to  them.  In  uie  same  argument,  he  said  that  women  should 
teach  their  sons  flieir  sacred  duties  as  citizens,  and  teach  their  sons  to 
hold  the  ballot  as  the  most  sacred  and  precious  inheritance  of  every 
American  boy. 

Can  we  accept  all  these  statements?  Can  we  really  bring  up  our 
sons  with  a  clear  sense  of  civic  responsibility  when  we  have  none? 

The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  we  have  not  done  it.  We  believe 
that  our  children  need  what  we  shall  leam  in  becoming  citizens,  and 
that  the  State  needs  what  we  have  learned  in  being  mothers  and 
home  makers. 

Take  the  example  of  our  prisons,  public  institutions  for  which  the 
voier  is  responsible.  These  institutions  do  not  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  voter,  the  man  who  has  not  been  taught  his  social  respon- 
giWIity.  We  see  in  the  prisons  the  result  of  the  commercial  and  the 
military  way  of  conducting  affairs,  the  traditional  way  of  the  man. 
One's  ideal  of  a  mother  and  teacher  is  not  that  of  a  strict  disci- 
plinarian, of  one  bent  on  punishing,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
of  most  women  is  that  of  dealing  with  the  unruly.  Her  problems 
have  always  been  to  keep  her  chudren  in  the  path  of  virtue,  so  far 
as  her  love  and  her  wisdom  and  her  wits  will  help  her,  and  to  bring 
them  back  if  they  stray.  Prevention  and  correction  are  problems  she 
lias  lived  with  and  studied.  Those  are  the  real  problems  in  dealing 
with  those  who  have  gone  wrong. 

In  connection  with  the  problems  of  the  prison  there  is  a  woman's 
mop  and  broom  and  scruboing  brush.  You  will  admit  that  there  is 
room  in  the  prisons  for  these  things,  as  much  there  as  in  our  house- 
holds ;  and  if  the  women  had  the  vote,  they  would  insist  on  bringing 
these  necessarv  things  into  those  institutions. 

And  as  with  the  prisons,  so  with  the  other  questions  of  our  social 
life-j-which  is  but  the  family  life  enlarged — ^is  not  the  woman's  point 
of  view  needed?  Can  you  not  see  that  she  has  something  to  offer, 
and  that  it  is  a  desire  to  serve  that  actuates  her  in  asking  for  the 
ballot? 

Miss  Addams.  May  I  present  next,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Harper? 
She  has  been  before  other  congressional  conmiittees  with  Miss  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  who  for  so  many  years  appeared  to  present  this  cause. 
Mrs.  Harper  has  written  a  history  of  the  equal-suffrage  movement, 
and  also  a  very  fine  biography  of  Miss  Anthony,  and  it  is  with 
special  pleasure  that  I  present  her.  She  will  make  the  constitutional 
argument,  and  perhaps  answer  the  questions  which  a  member  of 
the  committee  put  to  Mr.  Lafferty. 

EEMAEKS  OF  MES.  IDA  HTJSTED  HAEPEE,  OP  NEW  TOEK  CITY. 

Mrs.  Harper.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  this 
argument  presented  to-day  shall  be  based  entirely  on  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  only  authorities  cited  will  be  the  utterances  of 
two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  within  the  past  month. 

In  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  speech  of  Mr.  Koosevelt,  opening  his  cam- 
paign, he  said: 

I  hold  with  Lincoln  that  "this  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the 
I^eople  who  inhabit  It.  Whenever  they  grow  weary  of  existing  government 
they  can  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  amending  it."  ^  r 
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We  appear  before  you  representing  a  dass  of  citizens  who  are 
exceedingly  "weary  of  the  existing  government,"  but  are  wholJhr 
deprived  by  its  Constitution  of  any  right  or  power  to  change  it.  We 
ask  you,  therefore,  what  or  where  is  our  redress!  But  one  other 
class  could  come  to  you  as  helpless — the  Orientals  within  our  boun- 
daries— but  they  have  not  the  mockery  of  citizenship. 

I  emphatically  protest — 

Said  Mr.  Roosevelt — 

against  any  theory  that  would  make  of  the  Constitution  a  means  of  thwarting 
instead  of  securing  the  absolute  right  of  the  people  to  rule  themselves. 

Except  by  physical  force  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  people  can 
rule  themselves  and  that  is  through  choosing  their  own  representa- 
tives in  the  Government  by  means  of  a  vote.  This  is  practically 
forbidden  to  women  by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to 
the  National  Constitution  which  authorize  the  State  constitutions 
to  prohibit  it  directly. 

To  quote  Mr.  Roosevelt  once  more : 

The  object  of  every  American  constitution  must  be  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  to  the  National — to  "establish  justice"  by  means  of  popular  self- 
government.  If  the  Constitution  is  successfully  invoked  to  nullily  the  effort 
to  remedy  injustice,  it  is  proof  positive  either  that  the  Constitution  needs  im- 
mediate amendment  or  else  that  it  is  being  wrongfully  and  improperly  construed. 

AYlien  women  citizens  have  invoked  the  National  Constitution  in 
their  efforts  to  establish  the  justice  of  a  voice  in  their  own  govern- 
ment, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeate<fly  con- 
strued it  as  not  conferring  this  right  As  women  had  no  appeal  from 
its  being  "  wrongfully  and  improperly  construed,"  they  accepted  the 
alternative  that  "  it  needed  immeaiate  amendment." 

For  this  purpose  they  began  making  their  pilgrimages  to  Wash- 
ington in  18G9,  and  they  have  brought  their  case  before  the  commit- 
tees of  every  Con^ss  since  that  time.  Of  those  first  petitioners 
there  is  not  one  living,  and  probably  not  one  man  of  the  committees 
who  listened  to  their  voices.  Some  of  those  who  address  you  to-day 
belong  to  the  third  generation  who  have  come  to  this  Capitol  seek- 
ing "  to  establish  justice." 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  opinions  of  another  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  one  who  now  occupies  this  exalted  position.  In 
the  speech  of  ]Mr.  Taft  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  inaugurating  his  present 
campaign,  he  said: 

From  our  body  politic  we  have  excised  the  cancer  of  slavery,  the  only  thing 
protoctod  by  the  (Constitution  inconsistent  with  that  liberty,  the  preservation 
of  which  was  the  main  purpose  of  establishing  the  Union. 

In  the  first  establishment  of  our  Union  its  main  purpose  was  not 
to  preserve  physical  but  political  liberty ;  and  when  tne  second  strug- 
gle came,  ii  it  had  been  only  to  guarantee  personal  freedom,  .the 
thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Isiational  Constitution  would  have  alone 
been  sufficient,  but  the  fourteenth  and  then  the  fifteenth  were  added 
in  order  to  secure  political  freedom.  And  while  this  is  still  denied 
to  half  the  citizens  the  roots  of  the  cancer  yet  strike  deep  in  the 
body  politic. 

Then,  defending  the  courts,  President  Taft  said: 

The  great  body  of  the  law  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
right  and  morality.     ♦    ♦    ♦    As  between  the  individual  and  the  State,  the 
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majority  and  the  minority,  the  powerful  and  the  weak,  financially,  socially, 
nnd  politically,  the  courts  must  hold  an  even  hand  and  give  Judgment  without 
fear  or  favor. 

The  man  filling  the  highest  elective  legal  position  in  New  York 
City  said  to  me  a  short  time  ago : 

After  many  years  of  practice  at  the  bar  and  many  years  of  service  on  the 
bench,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  women  can  never  receive  exact  justice  in 
the  courts  until  they  become  voters.  While  judges  may  bo  absolutely  iuii)er- 
yions  to  every  other  influttce,  they  can  not  wholly  ignore  political  power. 

This  fact  must  be  universally  recognized  that  disfranchisement  is 
not  only  a  great  handicap  to  women  legally  but  also  economically, 
and  sociaDy  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  while  politically  its  puts 
them  out  of  the  race. 

In  this  Toledo  speech  President  Taft  earned  the  profound  regard 
of  women  by  casting  aside  the  flimsy  pretense  of  universal  suflSage 
and  saying: 

The  best  government,  in  the  sense  of  the  one  most  certain  to  provide  for  and 
protect  the  rights  and  governmental  needs  of  every  class,  is  that  one  in  which 
every  class  has  a  voice.  In  recognition  of  this,  the  tendency  from*  earliest  time 
has  been  the  enlargement  of  the  electorate  to  include  as  many  as  possible  of 
those  governed ;  but  even  to-day  the  government  is  by  a  majority  of  one-fourth. 
This  is  the  nearest  to  a  Government  of  the  whole  people  that  we  have  ever  had. 
But  woman  suffrage  will  change  this,  and  it  Is  doubtless  coming  as  soon  as  the 
electorate  can  he  certain  that  most  women  desire  it  and  will  assume  its  burdens 
-and  responsibilities. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  the  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  of 
our  Government  this  is  the  only  expression  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
frage ever  publicly  made  by  a  President  of  the  United  States !  We 
appreciate  it  and  welcome  it,  but  we  regret  that  Mr.  Taft  should 
impose  upon  women  a  requirement  never  imposed  upon  men  in  our 
own  Government  or  any  other  in  the  world's  history — to  prove  that 
a  majority  want  the  suffrage  and  would  use  it.  No  class  of  people 
in  any  country  has  ever  been  enfranchised  at  a  request  or  with  any 
pledges  from  the  majority,  but  always  because  of  the  efforts  of  a  few 
strong,  patriotic  leaders,  and  ostensibly,  at  least,  as  an  act  of  justice 
by  the  Government.  If,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Taft,  "  the  best  gov- 
ernment and  the  one  most  certain  to  protect  the  rights  of  every  class 
is  that  one  in  which  every  class  has  a  voice,"  then  the  United  States 
Govenmient  should  no  longer  quibble  over  the  exact  number  who 
desire  to  have  their  rights  thus  protected. 

Since,  however,  the  excuse  for  withholding  the  franchise  from 
women  has  now  practically  narrowed  down  to  this  one  point,  they 
will  accept  the  issue.  A  few  days  ago  United  States  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  made  a  speech  at  Princeton  University  in  which  he 
used  this  sentence : 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  voters  are  the  means  by  which  we  necessarily  obtain 
an  expression  of  the  popular  will. 

There  is  indeed  but  one  sure  way  to  loam  whether  women  want 
the  ballot  and  will  use  it,  and  that  is  to  make  them  voters  and  watch 
the  result.  By  this  test  the  advocates  of  women's  suffrage  are  willing 
to  have  the  question  judged. 

The  women  of  California  were  enfranchised  in  October,  1911.  In 
Los  Angeles,  one  month  later,  85,546  registered — nearly  all  in  the  city 
who  were  eligible — and  the  following  month  95  per  cent  of  these 
voted — a  record  never  made  by  men.    This  might  be  coipidered  laii 
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emergency,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  State  come  reports  of  a  propor- 
tionate registration  for  the  usual  sprin;^  elections.  Within  three 
months  after  the  women  of  Washington  became  electors — in  1910 — 
over  22.000  went  to  the  polls  and  deposed  a  corrupt  mayor,  and  last 
weolc  they  defeated  him  for  reelection.  Tacoma  has  a  similar  story. 
In  Wyoming,  as  Territory  and  State,  women  have  been  voters  4*2 
years;' in  Utah,  33;  in  Colorado,  18;  in  Idaho,  16.  The  official  elec- 
tion returns  show  that  from  the  beginning  t%  the  present  time  thej 
have  voted  in  just  as  large  a  proportion  as  men,  and  frequently  in 
a  larger  proportion.  These  facts  prove  that  in  the  six  States  where 
women  are  permitted  to  vote  they  have  satisfactorily  met  the  su- 
preme test  of  whether  the  majority  of  women  want  the  suffrage  and 
would  use  it.  Basing  their  claim  on  this  unimpeachable  record,  the 
women  of  other  States  demand  the  franchise. 

I  w\\\  close  this  argument  with  one  more  very  recent  quotation 
from  President  Taft.  In  speaking  of  the  capacity  for  seli-govem- 
ment,  he  said: 

It  Is  the  qiifstioii  of  self-Imposed  restraint  tliat  determines  whether  a 
r)€ople  is  lit  to  govern  itself. 

We  can  offer  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  self-restraint  of  women 
than  the  fact  tliat,  although  they  have  come  before  these  commit- 
tees of  Senate  and  House  with  their  petitions  and  arguments  43 
year.-,  only  to  be  treated  with  contemptuous  indifference  and  neglect,  ■ 
they  have  never  departed  from  the  strictest  rules  of  dignity  and  self- 
control.  Forty-three  years  in  asking  for  this  amendment  they  have 
followed  an  entirely  legal  and  constitutional  method  of  procedure, 
which  has  been  so  absolutely  barren  of  results  that  in  the  past  19 
years  tliese  committees  have  made  no  report  whatever,  either  favor- 
able or  unfavonible.  How  much  longer  do  you  expect  women  to 
treat  with  res]:)ect  National  and  State  constitutions  and  legislative 
b(>(li<'s  that  stand  tlius  an  im])euctrable  barrier  between  them  and 
their  rig'nts  as  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

The  CHATR:\rAN.  ^NIi-s.  Harper,  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  that 
you  exl(^nd  your  remarks  to  answer  a  question  propounded  by  Mr. 
Littleton  a  while  ago.  I  wish  to  say  that  this  committee,  during  my 
service  on  it,  has  always  been  met  with  this  proposition  when  this 
amendment  was  proposed,  that  the  States  already  have  the  authority 
to  confer  snffraiz^^  upon  women,  and,  therefore,  wdiy  is  it  necessary 
for  women  to  wait  for  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
wdien  tliey  can  go  now  to  the  States  and  obtain  this  right  to  vote, 
just  as  the  women  of  California  did  last  year? 

Mrs.  ll.Mn'EK.  jNIr.  Chairman,  the  women  are  not  waiting;  they 
are  keeping-  rirrjit  on  v.itli  tlieir  eli'orts  to  get  the  suffrage  from  the 
Stales.  Tliey  l)(\i;an  in  ISOV  with  their  Stale  campaigns  and  have 
continued  them  ever  since.  r)ut  in  sending  the  women  to  the  States, 
you  ivquire  them  to  mak'e  48  campaigns  and  to  go  to  the  individual 
elect oi's  to  get  tlie  permission  to  AT)te. 

After  the  Civil  A\':u\  the  "RejMihlican  Party  with  all  its  power 
and  with  only  the  Xortliorn  States  voting,  was  never  able  to  get  the 
suffrage  for  tlie  n<'gi-oes.  11ie  leaders  went  to  State  after  State, 
even  to  Kansas,  with  its  record  for  freeing  the  nefi^roes,  and  every 
State  turned  down  the  proposition  to  <z\ye  them  suffrage.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  individual  votei's  of  any  State  would  give  the 
suffrage  to  any  new  class.  e\en  of  men.     The  t'Bi^giiJIa^i^^W^lMff*^^ 
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let  the  working  people  vote  if  they  could  help  it,  and  the  working 
people  would  not  let  the  capitalists  vote;  Catholics  would  not  en- 
xranchise  the  Protestants,  and  the  Protestants  would  not  give  the 
vote  to  Catholics.  You  impose  upon  us  an  intolerable  condition 
when  you  send  us  to  the  individual  voters.  Wliat  man  on  this  com- 
mittee would  like  to  submit  his  electoral  rights  to  the  voters  of 
New  York  City,  for  instance,  representing  as  they  do  every  nation- 
ality in  the  world  ?  If  we  could  secure  this  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  then  we  could  deal  with  the  legislatures,  with  the 
selected  men  in  each  State,  instead  of  the  great  conglomerate  of 
voters  that  we  have  in  this  country,  such  as  does  not  exist  in  any 
other. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  one  of  these  suffrage  resolutions  should  be 
favorably  reported,  and  both  Houses  of  Congress  should  pass  it,  of 
course  it  would  be  referred  to  the  States,  and  then  before  it  became 
a  law  it  would  have  to  have  their  approval. 

Mrs.  Harper.  Only  of  the  legislatures,  not  the  individual  voters. 

The  Ch^virman.  Of  the  States  acting  through  their  legislatures? 

Mrs.  Harper.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  States,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Harper.  I  think  you  would  fully  preserve  the  idea  of  States' 
rights  by  letting  the  legislatures  of  each  State  decide  it.  We  ask  for 
the  easiest  way  to  secure  our  enfranchisement* 

The  Chauiman.  You  used  an  expression  which  a  member  of  the 
committee  has  asked  me  to  have  vou  explain.  You  used  the  ex- 
pression "conglomerate  of  voters,'^  which  you  said  does  not  exist 
elsewhere.    The  desire  is  to  know  to  whom  you  refer. 

Mrs,  Harper.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  great  body  of  voters  in 
the  United  States;  but  in  every  other  country  the  voters  are  the 
people  of  its  own  nationality.  In  no  other  would  the  question  have 
to  go  to  the  nationalities  of  the  whole  world  as  it  would  in  our 
country.    [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  Because  we  have  a  mixed  population  you  desig- 
nate them  as  a  conglomerate  of  voters? 

Mrs.  Harper.  Conglomerate  in  the  sense  of  being  a  mass  without 
any  definite  coherence.  For  instance,  we  have  to  submit  our  ques- 
tion to  the  negro  and  to  the  Indian  men  of  the  wliole  countiy, 
when  we  go  to  the  individual  A'oters,  and  we  have  to  submit  it  to 
the  native-born  Chinese,  and  to  all  those  men  from  southern  Europe 
who  are  trained  in  the  idea  of  woman's  inferiority. 

The  Ch.\irman.  You  do  not  ])ropose,  then,  to  enfranchise  all  the 
women  who  may  be  in  this  country  in  the  amendment? 

Mrs.  Harper.  No  matter  what  it  may  propose,  those  men  may  vote 
on  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  question,  do  you  not,  their  fitness  for  the 
franchise  ? 

Mrs.  Harper.  I  do  not  question  any1)0(ly's  fitness  for  the  franchise. 
We  only  say  that  you  put  upon  us  conditions  wliieli  are  not  ])ut  upon 
women  anywhere  in  the  whole  world  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  asked  Mr.  LatTerty  a  question  about  tliis  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Assuming  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  woman  suffrage  at  all,  I  ask  whether  you  would  make  any 
headway  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  and  thereby  make  the 
only  exception  on  the  question  of  suffrage,  except  in  tbe>case  qf  the 
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negro  vote.  The  States  control  suffrage  absolutely.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  it  would  be  the  National  Government  forbidding  the 
States  to  deny  women  the  right  to  vote.  You  would  have  to  con- 
vince every  legislator  of  the  fact  that  this  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  ought  to  be  adopted.  If  you  could  convince 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  you  could  get  three- 
fourths  of  them  to  grant  the  suffrage  itself. 

Mrs.  Harper.  They  could  only  grant  it  to  the  extent  of  sending  us 
to  the  individual  voters,  while  if  this  amendement  were  submitted 
by  Congress,  and  the  legislatures  indorsed  it  we  would  never  have  to 
deal  with  the  individual  voters. 

Mr.  HiGGixs.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand  you,  you  have  more 
confidence  in  the  legislatures  than  in  the  composite  citizenship. 

Mrs.  Harper.  The  composite  male  citizenship,  you  mean.  We 
suppose,  of  course,  that  the  legislatures  represent  the  picked  men  of 
the  community,  its  intelligence,  its  judgment,  the  best  that  the  com- 
munity has.    That  is  the  supposition  I     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  That  supposition  applies  to  Congress  also,  does  it  ? 
[Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Harper.  In  a  larger  de^ee. 

The  Chairman.  I'he  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Madam. 

Miss  Addams.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  Mrs.  Harper  has  presented 
one  point  of  view  to  you,  living  as  I  do  in  a  community  m  which 
there  are  large  numbers  of  immigrants,  I  would  like  to  present  the 
other  point  of  view.  We  found  when  we  had  a  big  campaign  in 
Chicago  that  some  of  the  best  help  we  had  was  from  the  immigrant 
communities.  All  of  the  Scandinavian  women  who  had  voted  on 
municipal  matters  at  home  came  into  our  municipal  campaigns  and 
were  the  best  speakers  and  workers  we  had.  The  Italian  and  Ger- 
man women  know  of  the  woman's  movement  in  their  home  countries 
and  often  ask  why  they  are  not  drawn  more  quickly  into  the  suffrage 
movement  in  America.  They  will  all  be  interestea  in  time ;  it  seems 
well  to  try  several  ways,  but  in  the  end  we  are  willing  and  eager  to 
submit  our  cause  to  the  people  of  America,  and  when  tnat  time  comes 
I  am  sure  we  will  have  much  more  help  from  the  immigrant  com- 
munities than  we  realize  because  they  know  we  are  falling  behind 
the  European  movement.  That  is  my  personal  testimony,  having 
lived  for  more  than  20  years  among  a  large  number  of  immigrant 
people. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  is  from  Milwaukee,  to  read 
Mr.  Berger's  statement. 

We  have  several  requests  to  bring  before  the  committee;  shall  I 
present  them  this  morning? 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee?  I  would 
sui^gest  that  they  be  offered  after  the  luncheon  hour. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Is  it  possible  for  Mr.  Berger  to  be  here  himself? 

Miss  Addams.  He  is  in  Milwaukee. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  continue  this  hearing.  Would  that  suit 
you?  If  you  could  conclude  the  hearing  by  1  o'clock,  we  might  con- 
tinue until  that  hour. 

Miss  Addams.  Would  our  sisters  on  the  other  side  be  heard  in  that 
hour? 

The  Chairman.  They  have  asked  for  only  10  minutes.^ ^^^Tp 
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Miss  Addams.  I  will  ask,  at  this  time,  that  Mr.  Berger's  statement 
be  read,  and  then  we  will  have  one  more  speaker.  Will  the  other 
side  then  present  their  statements,  giving  us  an  opportunity  for  re- 
buttal.   Mrs,  Phillips  will  read  Mr.  Berger's  statement. 

The  Chairman.  jPlease  give  your  name  and  address  to  the  re- 
porter. 

Mrs.  Phillips.  Mr^,  Elsie  Cole  Phillips;  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  thought  a  great  many  times  that  Victor  Berber 
was  the  most  fortunate  of  human  beings  in  being  the  representative 
of  the  greatest  political  party  in  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  It  fills  me  with  happy  pride  to  slip  into  his  shoes  for  just  a 
moment,  although  I  readily  admit  they  are  both  literally  and  figu- 
ratively a  loose  fit.  [Laughter.]  This  is  Mr.  Berger's  statement 
[reading] : 

Statement  on  Woman  Suffrage  by  Victob  L.  Bebqeb,  Membeb  of  Congbess. 

Woman  suffrage  Is  a  necessity,  both  from  a  political  and  an  economic  stand- 
point Woman  are  a  part  of  the  demos — of  the  people.  They  are  the  other 
half.  We  can  never  have  democratic  rule  until  we  let  the  women  vote.  We 
can  never  have  real  freedom  until  the  women  are  free.  To  quote  the  immortal 
Lincoln  on  slavery,  we  can  not  endure  as  a  nation  half  free  and  half  unfree. 

Women  are  now  citizmis  in  all  but  the  main  expression  of  citizenship — the 
exercise  of  the  vote.  They  need  this  power  to  round  out  and  complete  their 
citiz^iship.  Already  they  have  this  power  in  six  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
They  must  have  it  In  all  of  the  States  in  order  that  their  rights  and  powers  of 
citizenship  may  be  equal  everywhere  within  the  Nation. 

In  political  matters  they  have  much  the  same  interests  that  we  men  have. 
In  State  and  national  issues  their  interests  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  our 
Interests.  In  municipal  questions  they  have  an  even  greater  interest  than  we 
have.  All  the  complex  questions  of  housing,  schooling,  policing,  sanitation, 
and  kindred  matters  are  peculiarly  the  interests  of  women  as  the  home  maker 
and  the  rearer  of  children.  Women  need  and  must  have  the  ballot  by  which 
to  protect  their  interests  in  these  political  and  administrative  questions. 

The  economic  argument  for  woman  suffrage  is  yet  stronger.  Economics 
plays  an  increasingly  important  part  in  all  our  lives,  and  political  power  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  for  women  the  possibility  of  decent  conditions 
of  living.  The  low  pay  and  the  hard  conditions  of  working  women  are  largely 
due  to  their  disfranchisement.  Skilled  women  who  do  the  same  work  as  men 
for  lower  pay  could  enforce,  with  the  ballot,  an  equal  wage  rate. 

The  ideal  woman  of  the  men  of  past  generations  (and  especially  of  the  Ger- 
man) was  the  housewife,  the  woman  who  could  wash,  cook,  scrub,  knit  stock- 
ings, make  dresses  for  herself  and  her  children,  and  take  good  care  of  the 
house.  That  ideal  has  become  impossible.  Those  good  old  days,  if  ever  they 
were  good,  are  gone  forever. 

The  housewife  used  to  wash.  Now  the  laundry  has  taken  away  her  washtub 
and  does  the  work  better  and  cheaper.  The  "hausfrau;*  used  to  knit  stock- 
ings. Now  the  knitting  factory  does  her  knitting.  The  frugal  housewife  can 
buy  two  pair  of  stockings  for  a  quarter.  She  can  buy  dresses  cheaper  and 
better  than  she  can  make  them. 

Even  the  scrubbing,  ironing,  and  house  cleaning  are  now  done  by  electricity. 
In  many  of  the  large  apartment  houses  of  New  York  and  Washington  no  cook- 
ing in  apartments  is  permitted.  Instead  there  is  one  restaurant,  where  usually 
they  have  a  man  cook.  And  the  worklngman,  as  a  rule,  eats  only  one  meal 
a  day— or,  at  best,  two  meals  a  day — at  home.  The  kitchen  Is  slipping  away 
from  the  woman. 

In  the  good  old  days,  moreover,  the  woman  was  supported  by  her  f:»ther  first 
and  later  by  her  husband.  The  situation  is  entirely  different  now.  The  woman 
has  to  go  to  work,  often  when  she  Is  no  more  than  14  years  old.  She  surely 
has  to  go  to  work  sometime,  if  she  belongs  to  the  working  class.  She  must 
make  her  own  living  in  the  factory,  the  store,  the  office,  or  In  the  schoolroom. 
She  must  work  to  support  herself,  and  often  must  also  support  her  family. 

The  economic  basis  of  the  life  of  a  woman  has  changed  In  America  as  well 
as  in  EnglGJid  and  Germany.    And  therefore  the  argument  that  a  woman  shouM 
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not  vote  because  she  ought  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  her  family  is  an 
.  argument  the  basis  for  which  has  been  destroyed.  She  can  not  stay  at  home, 
whether  she  wants  to  or  not.  She  must  go  to  work  to  take  care  of  the  family. 
She  has  acquired  the  economic  functions  of  the  man.  and  she  ought  also  to 
acquire  the  franchise.  Without  that  franchise  she  can  not  protect  her  interests 
as  a  wage  earner. 

It  is  often  maintnined  that  women  are,  as  a  rule,  ignorant  of  politics  and 
that  they  would  malce  a  nuss  of  it  if  the  franchise  were  given  them.  It  can 
not,  however,  be  asserted  that  men  have  made  so  brilliant  a  success  of  politics 
as  to  warrant  them  in  doubting  the  political  capacity  of  women.  Women,  no 
doubt,  are,  as  a  rule,  untrained  in  politics.  Their  ignorance,  however,  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  training.  When  the  vote  Is  first  given  them  they  blunder  with  It, 
of  course.  So,  ofteu,  do  the  young  men  of  21.  With  more  experience,  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  the  ballot  and  of  its  power  for^good  and  evil, 
women  soon  lenm  to  use  it  as  men  use  it — ^for  the  protection  of  their  political 
and  economic  interests.  That  is  the  history  of  woman  safitrage  In  the  Western 
States. 

The  Socialist  Party  ever  since  its  origin  has  stood  steadfastly  for  woman 
suffrage.  It  has  made  this  demand  of  prime  Importance  in  all  of  its  platforms 
everywhere.  It  recognizes  that  one-half  of  the  race  can  not  free  itself  while 
leaving  the  other  half  uufree.  It  demands  woman  suffrage  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  it  insists  upon  manhood  suffrage — that  the  race  may  become  politically 
free,  as  a  preparation  for  economic  freedom. 

Miss  Addams.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  this  message  from  Mr. 
Berger. 

May  I  introduce,  now,  one  of  my  own  fellow  townswomen.  Miss 
Mary  McDowell,  who  has  had  what  I  may  call  a  distressing  life  in 
the  stockyards  district  of  Chicago  for  many  years,  and  she  will  tell 
you  of  the  conditions  there  and  what  she  thmks  the  franchise  will 
do  toward  cleaning  it  up? 

KEHABES  OF  MISS  HABT  £.  H'DOWELL,  OF  THE  UinVEBSITT 
OF  CHICAOO  SETTLEMENT,  CHICAOO,  HI. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  address  to  the  stenographer. 

Miss  McDowell.  Mary  E.  McDowell,  Chicago  University  Settle- 
ment, Chicago,  111. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  if  we  get  the  suflFrage  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  millenium  or  that  we  can  clean  up  the  stock- 
yards entirely  and  vouchsafe  that  all  of  the  sausages  will  be  exactly 
ri/jht.  But  I  do  believe,  with  Mrs.  Podger.  in  Adam  Bede.  She 
said,  "  I  am  not  denying  that  women  are  loolish ;  God  Almighty 
made  them  to  match  the  men."  So  we  are  all,  together,  very  human, 
it  seems  to  me,  both  men  and  women ;  and  it  is  because  we  are  human, 
because  this  is  a  human  proposition  and  not  a  woman  proposition, 
that  I  am  glad  to  speak  for  it,  and  it  is  because  it  is  human  that  I 
believe  in  it  so  firmly.  Giving  the  vote  to  women  is  not  simply  a 
woman's  question.  It  is  a  human  question.  It  has  to  do  witti  the 
man,  the  child,  the  home.  Women  have  always  worked,  but  within 
less  than  a  century  millions  of  women  and  girls  have  been  thrust 
out  of  the  home  into  a  man-made  world  of  industry  and  commerce. 

We  know  that  in  Germany  nearly  9,000,000  women  are  self-sup- 
porting; that  in  the  metal  trades  alone  women  are  in  such  numbers 
that  in  the  metal  workers'  union  of  half  a  million  members  25,000 
are  women.  In  England  there  are  nearly  6,000,000  women  and  girl 
wage  earners,  while  in  America  over  five  and  a  half  million,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1900,  are  bread  winners;  and  the  latest  fact 
states  that  59  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  America  ^re  earning  scrnie  kind 
of  a  living  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  others  as  welL  ^^t^ 
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Th^  facts  must  suggest  to  any  thoughtful  person  that  women  have 
come  into  a  new  time  and  have  to  deal  with  new  conditions,  and  that 
these  new  conditions  demand  a  new  view  of  their  double  responsi- 
bilities. For  the  working  woman  carries  a  double  burden — ^that  of 
the  home  and  the  factory.  It  has  been  placed  upon  her,  creating  new 
duties  that  can  not  be  shifted  onto  men^  but  must  be  shared  with 
them,  or  the  wage-earning  women  and  the  future  homes  of  America 
will  suffer.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  great  movement  of  women 
out  from  the  home  is  too  tremendous  to  be  put  aside  by  that  old- 
fashioned  notion,  even  though  it  be  a  chivalrous  one,  held  by  one  of 
our  great  i^atesmen,  who,  when  asked  if  he  believed  women  should 
have  the  vote,  answered,  looking  at  his  wife  and  daughters:  "  Oh,  no; 
I  think  women  should  be  protected."  Is  it  not  a  large  undertaking 
for  the  men  of  the  old  school  of  chivalry  to  protect  those  millions  of 
young  working  girls  and  women?  Can  anyone  give  to  women  any 
real  protection  except  they  themselves? 

Do  we  not  see  that  the  working  women  must  be  given  every  safe- 
guard that  workingmen  have,  for  now  as  they  stand  side  by  side  with 
men  in  the  factory  and  shop  they  must  stand  with  them  jjolitically. 
The  ballot  may  be,  to  be  sure,  but  a  small  bit  of  the  machinery  that 
is  to  lift  the  mass  of  wage-earning  women  up  to  a  higher  plane  of 
self-respect  and  self-protection,  but  will  it  not  add  the  balance  of 
power  so  much  needea  by  the  workingmen  in  their  struggle  for  pro- 
tective legislation,  which  will  in  the  end  be  shared  by  the  women? 
To-day  women  are  cheap,  unskilled  labor  and  will  be  until  organiza- 
tion and  technical  training,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  ballot  in 
their  hands  will  develop  a  consciousness  of  their  social  value. 

The  home  is  affected  by  everything  that  affects  the  woman,  who 
is  the  home  maker.  She  has  to  learn  to  value  herself  by  a  new  social 
standard,  for  society  dare  not  permit  motherhood  to  be  cheapened. 
Women  themselves  must  become  conscious  of  the  effect  of  irreg>onsi- 
bility  in  a  wage-earning  Avorld,  and  in  this  new  life  they  did  not 
ask  for  they  must  realize  the  danger  of  undervaluing  themselves. 
The  vote  and  all  that  it  implies  will  awaken  this  sense  of  value.  It 
will  give  to  the  wage-earning  woman  a  new  status  in  industry,  that 
world  that  is  dominated  by  men,  for  they  will  help  to  educate  her 
when  she  is  a  political  as  well  as  an  industrial  coworker.  Even  her 
boss  will  see  her  in  a  new  light;  and  she,  with  her  double  burden  of 
the  home  and  the  factory,  will  recognize  that  no  one  but  herself  can 
give  the  protection  she  and  the  home  need. 

As  man  gave  strength  to  the  developing  of  the  institution  of  the 
home,  woman  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  help  man  to  humanize 
the  State.  This  can  be  done  only  when  she  has  the  ballot  and  shares 
the  responsibility. 

At  this  moment  this  seems  to  me  the  most  urgent  demand  for  the 
vote  for  women.  The  home  is  in  grave  danger  unless  the  home 
maker  is  made  conscious  of  her  new  conditions  and  new  duties. 

Miss  Addams.  We  have  one  or  two  other  speakers,  but  I  should 
prefer,  if  I  have  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  reserve  them 
until  after  the  statement  is  made  by  the  other  side. 

Mr.  KucKER.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

Miss  Adda3is.  My  pleasure  is  to  have  the  other  side  speak  now. 

Mr.  EucKER.  How  much  time  will  the  other  side  desire? 
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Miss  Brehaut.  We  ask  only  a  few  minutes;  jiist  time  enough  to 
read  two  or  three  typewritten  pages. 

Mr.  KucKER.  You  may  proceed.  Give  your  name  and  address  to 
the  reporter. 

Miss  Brehaut.  Miss  Ella  C.  Br6haut,  Washington,  D.  C.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  Op- 
posed to  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  enforced  absence  of  Mrs.  Goodwin,  the  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Auxiliary  of  the  National  Association  Opposed 
to  Woman  Suffrage,  I  have  been  requested  to  read  a  very  short  state- 
ment prepared  by  her,  and  addressed  to  your  honoraUe  conmiittee 
[reading] : 

Mr.  Chaibman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: 

The  members  of  the  National  Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage, 
through  their  president,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  have  authorized 
the  auxiliary  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  present  at  this  hearing  their 
earnest  protest  against  the  further  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  through 
amendment  of  the  Fedeml  Constitution,  and  they  respectfully  request  that  this 
protest  be  printed  with  the  other  statements  made  this  day  before  your  honor- 
able committee. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

First  It  is  useless  for  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  to  attempt 
to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  before  they  have  assured 
themselves  that  three-quarters  of  the  States  will  ratify  the  amendment  after  Its 
adoption.  As  such  an  amendment  could  not  be  ratified  for  many  years  to  come, 
if  ever,  its  adoption  at  this  time  would  be  an  absolute  waste  of  time  and  energy. 

Second.  The  majority  of  the  women  of  this  country  do  not  favor  woman  suf- 
frage, and  are  either  Indifferent  or  actively  opposed.  Miss  Jessie  Ashley, 
treasurer  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  says  that  according  to 
a  rough  estimate,  the  women  favoring  suffrage  number  8,000,000.  This  is  a 
high  estimate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  75,000  are  organized.  The  last 
information  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  gives  the  estimated  female  popu- 
lation of  continental  United  States  as  approximately  46,000,000.  This  total 
female  population  and  the  estimate  of  Miss  Ashley  necessarily  include  those 
who  are  under  age,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  suffrage  party  represents  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  women. 

Third.  American  conditions  in  no  way  resemble  those  of  the  countries  In 
which  suffrage  is  granted  to  women.  If  it  were  given  to  all  the  women  of  this 
country,  the  large  and  ignorant  element  among  negroes  and  naturalized  for- 
eigners, corruptible  because  ignorant,  would  be  doubled,  and  the  dlfllculty  of 
handling  an  already  cumbersome  and  unwieldy  electorate  would  be  greatly 
increased,  and  the  attendant  expense  enhanced,  while  the  intelligent  element 
which  ought  to  be  a  source  of  strength  would  be  overwhelmed  by  numbers 
and  lose  its  direct  nonpartisan  power  of  Influencing  legislation,  which  it  now 
possesses  because  unsuspected  of  interested  or  selfish  motives. 

Fourth.  There  has  been  formed  this  year  a  National  Association  Opposed  to 
Woman  Suffrage,  and  State  associations  allied  therewith  are  being  organized 
with  rapidity,  to  express  the  active  opposition  of  women  who  have  recently 
been  aroused  to  aggressive  effort  against  woman  suffrage.  Among  tlie  members 
will  be  found  very  many  of  the  sanest,  most  useful,  and  best-known  women  of 
America,  who  desire  their  wishes  in  this  matter  to  be  presented  to  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  our  country  In  no  uncertain  terms,  feeling  sure  that  they  will 
be  given  every  consideration  of  fairness  in  the  study  of  this  question,  and  that 
their  wishes  and  convictions  will  be  duly  weighed. 

Fifth.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  a  question  involving  so  many  women 
should  be  settled  at  the  behest  of  a  few.  and  that  the  majority  should  have 
thrust  upon  them  duties  and  burdens  which  they  are  unwilling  to  assume. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  honorable  committee  care- 
fully consider  our  protest. 

Gbace  Duffikld  Goodwin, 
Chairman  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
Representing  the  "National  Associalion  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage, 

March  13,  1912. 
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Miss  Brbhaut.  Personally,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  should 
like  to  say,  being  a  working  woman  myself,  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
majority  of  working  women  want  woman  suffrage.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  letter  from  the  treasurer  of  the  National  Woman  Suf- 
irage  Association  in  which  she  says,  "the  working  women  are  not 
with  us,  and  we  will  never  get  suffrage  until  they  are." 

Miss  Addams.  May  I  make  a  reply  to  one  or  two  things,  Mr.  Chair- 
man ;  a  stock  rfeply,  so  to  speak  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

Miss  Addams.  The  fact  that  the  amendment  must  be  submitted  to 
the  States,  and  three-fourths  of  the  States  pass  upon  it,  will  be  of 
great  educational  value  to  each  State  having  an  amendment  before 
its  legislature.  For  instance,  in  Illinois,  we  can  not  otherwise  secure 
the  full  franchise  for  women  save  by  a  change  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Would  it  disturb  you  if  I  should  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion? 

Miss  Addams.  No. 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  Are  you  in  accord  with  Mrs.  Harper's  view,  that  the 
matter  had  better  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  rather  than  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  States? 

Miss  Addams.  No;  I  should  like  to  do  it  in  both  ways.  In  Illinois 
we  would  have  to  have  a  constitutional  convention  before  we  could 
have  the  State  and  Federal  franchise.  It  is  a  long  and  difficult 
process  to  call  a  constitutional  convention;  it  is  tied  up  with  many 
checks  and  counterchecks.  We  shall  be  glad  ultimately  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  people,  but  in  the  meantime  to  submit  the  Federal 
amendment  to  the  legislatures  gives  us  an  educational  opportunity. 
We  do  not  in  the  least  distrust  the  people. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  It  occurred  to  me  tnat  Mrs.  Harper's  statement  was 
one  of  the  worst  indictments  of  the  referendum  that  I  have  ever 
heard. 

Miss  Addams.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Harper  altogether.  If 
you  give  the  franchise  to  every  adult  woman  in  the  United  States 
you  would  approximately  double  the  native  vote,  but  you  would 
not  double  the  immigrant  vote.  In  my  neighborhood  we  have  20,000 
Greek  men  and  less  than  1,000  Greek  women.  There  are  many  more 
foreign  men  than  women  in  this  country,  particularly  among  the 
Slavs.  If  you  gave  the  franchise  to  every  adult  woman  in  the 
United  States,  you  would  cut  your  immigrant  vote  while  you  would 
double  your  American  vote.  I  am,  however,  not  one  of  the  people 
who  believe  that  the  immigrant  vote  is  a  vote  to  be  feared. 

Mr.  HiGorNS.  I  hold  the  same  view  expressed  by  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott on  this  subject.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  suffrage  if  the  matter  is 
submitted  to  women  and  the  majority  of  them  vote  for  it. 

Miss  Addams.  That  has  never  before  been  required  from  any 
other  class  desiring  the  franchise.  You  did  not  wait  for  every  negro 
to  vote  for  it;  they  might  not  have  had  it  yet.  That  was  not  done  in 
the  Chartist  movement  in  England.  The  franchise  was  extended  to 
the  workingmen  in  England  in  that  long  agitation  starting  in  1832,  not 
because  every  workingmftn  wanted  it,  but  because  the  leading  states- 
men saw  the  advantage  of  the  ballot  to  the  workingman  himself  and 
to  the  political  life  of  the  Nation. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  it  disturb  you  if  Mr.  Davis  were  to  ask  you 
a  question? 

Miss  Addams.  Not  at  all« 

Mr.  Davis.  Then^  the  disproportion  existing  between  the  immi- 
grants at  this  time  is  not  merely  temporary? 

Miss  Addams.  I  think  it  is.  Every  new  immigration  begins  al- 
ways with  the  younger  men,  later  the  families  come. 

Mr.  Davis.  But,  ultimately,  the  sexes  will  equally  among  that 
class? 

Miss  Addams.  But  they  will  equalize  gradually,  and  there  will  al- 
ways be.  I  think,  new  immigrants  coming,  perhaps  some  dispropor- 
tion will  always  remain. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  know  whether  statistics  show  a  disproportion 
of  men  and  women  among  negroes? 

Miss  Addams.  No;  I  do  not  know  that.  I  assume  that  they  arc 
approximately  equal,  as  it  is  in  other  races. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  If  you  did  not  think  the  majority  of  women  wanted 
full  suffrage,  you  would  not  favor  it,  would  you  ? 

Miss  Addams.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  a  question  of  forcing  it  upon  the 
wcMnen  who  do  not  want  it  It  is  a  question  of  giving  it  to  the 
minority  who  do  want  it. 

Mr.  lliCGiNS.  You  do  not  take  the  view,  then,  which  has  been 
advanced  by  a  good  many,  that  the  failure  to  exercise  suffrage  should 
work  as  a  deprivation  of  the  franchise? 

Miss  Addams.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  if  a  man  is  not  interested  he 
ou^ht  not  to  vote.     He  does  no  good  voting  blindly. 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  So  you  assume  an  interest,  alwavs. 

Miss  Addams.  He  should  be  interested,  but  ii  he  is  not,  the  man 
who  does  not  want  to  vote  ou^t  to  stay  at  home. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Do  you  tliink  failure  to  exercise  suffrage  ought, 
as  sometimes,  to  cause  a  f<M*feiture  of  it  or  a  suspension  of  it? 

Miss  Addams.  No. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Do  you  not  think  the  person  who  has  suffrage  and 
does  not  pretend  to  use  it  ought  to  have  it  suspended  for  a  while  ? 

Miss  Addams.  No  ;  I  shomd  not  penalize  him.  The  point  is,  that 
those  of  us  who  do  want  to  vote,  can  not;  those  who  do  not  want  to 
are  not  being  forced  to. 

Mr.  Littleton.  In  these  election  frauds  that  have  come  up  in  Bomt 
States,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Davis,  they  punished  th^n  for  the  mis- 
use of  the  suffrage. 

Miss  ADDA3I8.  1  think  for  grafting. 

Mr.  Littleton.  You  think  there  ought  to  bo  some  law  depriving 
persons  of  the  right  to  vote  because  they  have  misused  it? 

Miss  Addamb.  There  is  a  difference  between  misusing  it  and  merely 
not  using  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  is  the  question  I  am  asking  you.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  penalty  or  a  suspension 
of  it  until  they  do  come  to  a  realization  of  the  use  oi  it. 

Miss  Addams.  Women  would  be  pleased  to  take  up  such  questions 
later,  after  we  have  the  vote. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes;  I  was  anxious  to  have  your  view.  Can  not 
the  constitution  of  Illinois  be  amended  in  any  fashion  without  a 
constitutional  convention  ? 
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Miss  Addams.  Yes;  but  our  constitution  is  very  difficult  to  amend. 
The  legislature  can  propose  only  one  amendment  at  the  same  session, 
and  that  article  can  not  be  again  amended  for  four  years.  There  are 
proposed  amendments  pending  covering  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Can  not  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  grant  women 
suffrage? 

Miss  Addams.  No;  they  have  not  that  power.  Every  year  we  go 
before  them  asking  for  county  and  municipal  franchise,  but  they 
have  no  power  to  allow  us  to  vote  for  governor  or  for  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  no  power  to  organize  and  submit  a  con- 
stitutional amendment? 

Miss  Addams.  Thev  have  to  do  it  through  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion.   They  can  not  do  it  by  legislative  enactment. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  the  people  of  Illinois  have  a  constitu- 
tional convention  at  any  time  if  they  see  fit? 

Miss  Addams.  Yes;  but  there  are  "many,  many  things 

The  Chaibman.  In  that  way  they  could  reach  your  complaint? 

Miss  ADDAjffs.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiGOiNS.  The  legislature  can  not  amend  the  constitution? 

Miss  Addams.  A  constitutional  convention  must  be  called,  specify- 
ingthe  subjects  to  be  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  Judge  Sterling  could  answer  that. 

Mr.  Sterling.  I  think  that  is  substantially  correct. 

Miss  Addams.  I  should  like  to  say  one  more  thing  in  regard  to 
working  women.  I  know  a  great  many  working  women,  and  c&c- 
tainly  I  know  of  no  class  of  women  who  so  clearly  see  the  necessity 
for  the  vote  or  so  sorely  need  the  power  of  protecting  themselves  as 
working  women  do.  They  are  becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  it. 
We  have  a  10-hour  law  in  Illinois,  and  hope  to  soon  have  a  law  to 
protect  the  women  in  dangerous  trades.  At  every  session  of  the  leg- 
islature there  is  more  and  more  le^slation  for  the  protection  of  work- 
ing women.  It  is  the  trade-union  girls  themselves  who  always 
appear  before  the  legislature  and  make  arguments.  It  is  not  a 
pnilanthropic  imdertaking  at  all.  It  is  being  pushed  by  the  working 
women  of  Illinois. 

I  should  like  to  call  upon  Miss  Lowe  as  the  next  speaker.  She 
lives  sometimes  in  Chicago  and  sometimes  in  Kansas  City,  but  I  will 
claim  her  for  a  fellow  citizen.    Miss  Caroline  A.  LfOwe. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Miss  Lowe. 

BEIKABEIS  OF  MISS  CABOLINE  A.  LOWE,  OF  EAITSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Miss  Lowe.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  as  a  wage  earner  and  on  behalf  of 
the  7,000,000  wage-earning  women  in  the  United  States  that  I  wish 
to  speak.  I  entered  the  ranks  of  the  wage  earners  when  18  years 
of  age.  Since  then  I  have  earned  every  cent  of  the  cost  of  my  own 
maintenance  and  for  several  years  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  support 
of  my  widowed  mother. 

NEED   OP   THE   BALLOT. 

The  need  of  the  ballot  for  the  wage-earning  women  is  a  vital  one. 
No  plea  can  be  made  that  we  have  the  protection  of  the  home  or  are 
represented  by  our  fathers  or  brothers. 
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We  need  the  ballot  that  we  may  broaden  our  horizon  and  assume 
our  share  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  seriously  affect  our 
daily  lives.  There  is  no  question  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  matters  of  public  concern  enlarges  the  sense  of  public  respon- 
sibility. While  in  Colorado,  visiting  a  friend  who  had  formerly 
been  a  teacher  in  Kansas,  she  assured  me  that  the  average  wcmian 
teacher  in  Colorado,  where  women  have  the  full  right  of  franchise, 
is  as  fully  informed  on  all  political  matters  as  is  the  average  man 
teacher  in  Kansas,  while  the  average  woman  teacher  in  Kansas  ranks 
below  the  man  in  this  respect. 

We  need  the  ballot  for  the  purpose  of  self-protection.  Last  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  the  closing  hour  at  Marshall  Field's,  in  Chicago, 
a  young  woman  fell  to  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint  and  was  earned 
away  by  her  fellow  workers.  Long  hours  of  the  rush  and  strain  of 
the  Saturday  shopping  had  overcome  her.  The  10-hour  law  is  not  a 
10-hour  law  for  us.  vVe  must  be  up  at  6  in  order  to  be  at  work 
by  8.  It  requires  two  hours  after  work  for  us  to  reach  home  and 
eat  our  evening  meal.  Fourteen  hours  out  of  the  24  are  c(»isumed 
entirely  by  our  daily  efforts  to  make  a  living.  If  we  secure  any 
education  or  amusement  it  leaves  us  but  7  or  8  hours  for  sleep,  and 
this  generally  in  insanitary  and  unwholesome  surroundings. 

Does  the  young  woman  cashier  in  Marshall  Fields'  need  any  voice 
in  making  the  law  that  sets  the  hours  of  labor  that  shall  ccmstitute 
a  day's  work? 

In  the  Boston  Store,  at  the  same  hour,  a  delicate  slip  of  a  girl 
employed  as  an  inspector  was  on  the  verge  of  a  hysterical  break- 
down. The  floor  wc«nan,  in  all  kindness,  said  to  her:  "My  dear,  it 
is  useless  to  feel  like  this.  The  busy  season  is  just  beginning,  and 
you  will  have  to  stand  it."  Receiving  a  wage  of  $4.50  a  wed:,  has 
this  girl  any  need  of  a  voice  in  demanding  a  minimum  wage  law  ? 

Has  the  young  woman  whose  scalp  was  torn  from  her  head  at  the 
Lawrence  mill  any  need  of  the  right  to  participate  in  the  demand 
that  safety  appliances  be  placed  upon  all  dangerous  machinery? 

What  of  the  working  girls,  who  through  unemployment  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  sell  the  labor  of  their  hands  and  are  forced  to 
sell  their  virtue? 

I  met  Katie  Malloy  under  peculiar  circumstances.  It  was  because 
of  this  that  she  told  me  of  her  terrible  struggles  during  the  great 
garment  workers'  strike  in  Chicago.  She  had  worked  at  Hart- 
Schaffner  &  Marx  for  five  years  and  had  saved  $30.  It  was  soon 
gone.  She  hunted  for  work,  applied  at  the  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  was  told  that  so  many  hundreds  of  girls  were 
out  of  work  that  they  could  not  possibly  do  anything  for  her.  She 
walked  the  streets  daj  after  day  without  success.  For  three  days 
she  had  almost  nothing  to  eat.  "  Oh,"  she  said,  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks,  "  there  is  always  some  place  where  a 
man  can  crowd  in  and  keep  decent,  but  for  us  girls  there  is  no 
place,  no  place  but  one,  and  it  is  tlirown  open  to  us  day  and  night 
Hundreds  of  girls — girls  that  worked  by  me  in  the  shop — ^have 
gone  into  houses  of— houses  of —  impurity." 

Has  Katie  Malloy  and  the  5,000  working  girls  who  are  forced  into 
lives  of  shame  each  month  no  need  of  a  voice  in  a  Government  that 
should  protect  them  from  this  worse  than  death  i 
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THE  WORKING  WOMAN  AND  THE  WORKING  MAN. 

From  the  standpoint  of  wages  received,  it  is  almost  universal  that 
women  receive  only  about  half  the  wages  paid  to  men,  although 
doing  the  same  work. 

We  working  women  work  side  by  side  with  our  brothers.  We  are 
children  of  the  same  parents,  reared  in  the  same  homes,  educated  in 
the  same  schools,  ride  to  and  fro  on  the  same  early  morning  and  late 
evening  cars,  work  together  the  same  number  of  hours  in  the  same 
shops.  We  have  equal  need  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  But 
at  21  years  of  age  our  brothers  are  given  a  powerful  weapon  for  self- 
defense,  a  larger  means  for  growth  and  self-expression. 

We  working  women,  even  because  we  are  women  and  find  our  sex 
not  a  source  of  strength  but  a  source  of  weakness  and  offering  a 
greater  opportunity  for  exploitation,  have  even  greater  need  of  this 
weapon  which  is  denied  to  us. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  is  there  any  justice  underlying  such 
a  condition? 

THE  WORKING  GIRL  V.   HER  EMPLOYER. 

But  what  of  the  working  girl  and  her  employer?  Why  is  the 
ballot  given  to  him  while  it  is  denied  to  us?  Is  it  for  the  protection 
of  his  property  that  he  may  have  a  voice  in  the  governing  of  his 
wealth,  of  his  stocks  and  bonds  and  merchandise? 

The  wealth  of  the  working  woman  is  far  more  precious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  From  nature's  raw  products  the  working  class 
can  readily  replace  all  of  the  material  wealth  owned  by  the  employ- 
ing class,  but  the  wealth  of  the  working  woman  is  the  wealth  of 
fle^  and  blood,  of  all  her  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  powers. 
It  is  the  -wealth  not  only  or  to-dav,  but  that  of  future  generations 
that  is  being  bartered  away  so  cheaply.  Have  we  no  right  to  a^ 
voice  in  the  disposal  of  our  wealth,  the  greatest  wealth  that  the 
world  possesses,  the  priceless  wealth  of  its  wcnnanhood  ? 

Is  it  not  the  crudest  injustice  that  the  man  whose  material  wealth 
is  a  source  of  strength  and  protection  to  him,  and  of  power  over  us, 
should  be  given  the  additional  advantage  of  an  even  greater  weapon 
which  he  can  use  to  perpetuate  our  condition  of  helpless  subjection? 

DISFRANCHISEMENT  LEADS  TO  DISCRIMINATION. 

You  say  the  ballot  is  not  a  factor  as  a  means  of  discrimination 
between  the  working  man  and  the  working  woman.  We  found  a 
most^  striking  example  of  the  falsity  of  this  statement  a  few  years 
ago  in  Chicaffo.  The  Chicago  teachers,  firemen,  and  policemen  had 
had  their  salaries  cut  because  of  the  poverty  of  tne  city.  The 
teachers'  salaries  were  cut  the  third  time.  They  organized  to  inves- 
tigate the  reason  for  the  reduction.  Margaret  Haley  was  selected 
to  carry  on  the  investigation.  As  a  result  she  unearthed  the  fact 
that  large  corporations  were  not  paying  the  legal  amount  of  taxes. 
The  teachers  forced  the  issue,  and  through  their  efforts  in  July, 
1902,  $697,033  in  back  taxes  on  the  franchises  of  five  public  utility 
corporations,  was  turned  in  to  the  public  treasury,  and  a  few  months 
later  an  additional  $600,000  taxes  on  these  franchises  was  paid. 

44583'*— H.  Doc.  7G2,  62-2 6 
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What  was  doiie  witk  it?*  The  polieeoMn  and  fireneB  kad  the  cut 
in  their  salaries  restored,  while  the  teachers  did  not.  Instead,  the 
finance  committee  recommended  and  the  bomrd  of  edneation  appfo- 
priated  the  teJEichers'  share  to  pay  coal  bills;^  repairs,  etc. 

Why  was  this?  It  was  a  clear  case  of  the  usual  treatment  accorded 
to  a  disfranchised  class. 

INDUSTBIAI.  BKVOLUnON    AND   FOUHGAI/  SVC^^UTION. 

HoweTer,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  students  of  sociology,  we  are  forced 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  ballot  has  never  yet  been  granted  by 
a  ruling  class  because  of  the  needs  of  a  serving  dasK. 

Almost  without  exception  the  extension  of  the  franchise  has  taken 
place  only  when  the  needs  of  the  industrial  dev^pment  have  de- 
manded a  larger  degree  of  freedon  upcm  the  pMirt  of  the  sorring 
class ;  so  that  the  serving  class,  driven  oy  the  veary  pressure  of  eco- 
nomic need,  has  organissed  as  a  class,  and  after  a  struggle  has  wrested 
from  the  grasp  of  the  ruling  class  a  larger  share  in  the  powers  of 
government. 

Instance  after  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  presents  itself. 
At  the  breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system,  the  peasants  m  large  num- 
bers left  the  estates  of  their  masters  and  entered  upon  the  new  form 
of  industry  made  possible  through  manufacturing  To  escape  the 
robbery  of  the  nobflity  they  organized  in  guilds.  This  organization 
was  a  necessity  not  only  for  their  protection,  but  also  for  the  better 
development  of  their  new  form  of  industry.  A  largrcr  freedom  upon 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  ^ild  was  the  inevitable  outc<Mne  of 
the  change  in  the  industrial  basis.  As  a  result  of  the  struggle  the 
members  of  the  guilds  forced  the  nobility  to  relinquish  their  excM^- 
tant  demands  and  free  towns  came  into  existaaice.  This  extiHosion  of 
political  liberty  came  as  the  direct  result  of  the  revrfution  that  bad 
taken  place  in  the  industrial  life  of  a  large  number  of  the  peasants 
of  that  day. 

When  the  industrial  basis  of  any  society,  or  any  large  portion  of 
society  changes,  the  superstructure  must  change  in  accordance  with 
it.  This  was  again  proved  when  the  transition  from  the  hand  tool 
to  machine  production  took  place.  Again  it  resulted  in  an  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  working  class. 

CH^i^J^GIl    IN    INDUSTBIAIi    BASIS    NECESSITATES    COWOBSPONniNG     CHANCE 
IN  POLITICAIi  STATUS  OiF  WOMEN. 

It  is  this  same  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  life  of  the 
working  woman.  Within  the  last  two  generaticms  the  women  of  the 
working  class  hare  been  forced  from  their  homes  into  the  industries. 

The  weaving  that  we  used  to  do  with  our  hand  loom  is  now  done 
in  great  factories  requiring  the  services  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  and  children.  The  meat  that  we  used  to  cure  in  the  smcAe- 
house  is  now  prepared  in  gigantic  meat-packing  establishments. 
Our  butter  is  made  at  the  creamery  and  our  bread  at  the  bakery. 
E^'en  the  education  of  our  children  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  public  schools.  There  has  been  nothing  tor 
us  to  do  but  to  follow  our  jobs  into  the  great  industrial  centers.    His- 
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tory  has  proved  that  industrial  revolutions  are  inevitably  followed 
by  political  and  social  revolutions. 

The  industrial  basis  of  the  life  of  the  woman  has  changed.  The 
political  supersturcture  must  be  adjusted  to  conform  to  this  diange. 
This  industrial  change  has  given  to  woman  a  larger  horizon,  a 
greater  freedom  of  action  in  the  industrial  world.  Greater  freedom 
and  larger  expression  are  at  hand  for  her  in  tiie  political  life. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women.  We  do  not  come  before 
you  to  beg  of  you  the  granting  of  any  fevor.  We  present  to  you 
a  glorious  opportunity  to  place  yourselves  abreast  of  the  current  of 
this  great  evolutionary  movement.  You  can  refuse  to  accept  this 
opportunity,  and  you  may  for  a  m(»nent  delay  its  advance.  But  in 
enect  it  will  be  only  as  that  of  the  old  woman  who,  with  her  tiny 
broom  endeavored  to  sweep  back  the  incoming  tide  from  the  sea. 
If  you  desire  to  take  the  broad,  progressive  attitude,  you  will  sup- 
port the  suffrage  amendment  now  before  your  committee. 

lliss  Addams.  There  are  being  organized  all  over  the  country 
leaches  of  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  advancement  of  equal 
suiirage.  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  us  to  have  them  associated 
with  us.  We  have  a  representative  here  to-day  of  one  of  the  leagues, 
Mr.  James  L.  Laidiaw,  of  New  York. 

BEMASXS  OF  ME.  7AXES  L.  lAIDLAW,  OP  HEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Laidiaw. 
Will  y<Mi  give  your  name  and  address  to  the  reporter? 

Mr.  LAIDL.AW.  My  name  is  James  L.  Laidlaw,  of  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

J^Iiss  Addams,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked 
to  come  before  you  to-day  to  represent  the  Men's  Leamie  for  Woman 
Suffrage.  We  have  an  organization  in  New  York  which  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly  in  numbers.  There  are  organizations  of  the  league 
in  nearly  all  of  the  principal  cities  in  this  country.  The  member- 
ship now  numbers  in  the  thousands,  and  we  expect  soon  to  have  it 
number  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  We  believe  this  is  the  lead- 
ing political  question  of  the  day,  and  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for 
taking  it  in  hand. 

There  are  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  women  who  will  have  the 
full  franchise  tliis  fall,  and  who  will  vote  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  said  that  women  do  not  want  it. 
I  believe,  and  we  men  of  the  league  believe,  that  if  only  one  woman 
in  the  country  wants  it,  she  should  have  it.  If  there  is  one  intelli- 
gent woman  who  is  ready  to  vote  she  should  have  the  right,  and 
shoidd  not  have  to  wait  for  a  majority  of  women  to  express  a  desire 
for  it. 

As  to  women  not  voting  when  they  have  the  frandiise,  there  is 
no  foundation  in  fact  for  this  assertion.  Take  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, for  instance.  In  Denver,  where  the  records  are  kept,  it  is 
shown  that  more  women  than  men,  in  proportion  to  the  total  regis- 
tration, vote  in  the  elections.  In  the  recent  election  in  Los  Angeles 
the  propcH-tion  of  women  voting  was  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  men.     Wh^i  women  are  aroused  on  a  moral  question  they  are 
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found  working  together  enthusiastically  with  the  best  men  for  the 

food  of  the  community.    This  is  what" we  would  expect*  of  women, 
ut  it  is  not  merely  theoretical,  as  has  been  exemplified  in  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Denver,  and  many  other  places. 

As  to  the  reason  for  submitting  this  question  to  Congress,  while  we 
realize  that  the  enfranchisement  of  women  may  be  accomplished 
through  State  legislatures  and  the  vote  of  the  electors,  we  feel  that 
equal  suffrage  is  of  such  paramount  importance  that  we  should  take 
every  step  possible  to  further  the  attainment  of  it. 

If  we  let  women  mix  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  we  immediately 
arouse  a  desire  for  self-expression  and  self-protection.  About  a 
hundred  years  ago  when  the  question  of  full  manhood  suffrage  was 
under  consideration  women  had  no  property  rights.  They  had  not 
even  the  right  to  the  custody  of  their  own  children.  They  were  not 
admitted  to  the  public  schools;  nowhere  did  they  receive  more  than 
a  very  insufficient  education.  In  some  States  that  is  now  changed. 
In  our  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  women  are  permitted  to 
hold  property,  and  their  proportion  of  the  holdings  or  real  estate 
and  securities  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  total.  Moreover,  girls 
now  receive  a  free  school  education. 
Why  should  we  give  women  the  right  to  hold  property,  why  should 
we  give  them  the  right  to  an  education  and  refuse  tliem  the  right 
to  protect  their  interests  or  the  right  to  express  themselves  politi- 
cally ?  That  question  is  being  asked  to-day  all  over  the  world.  This 
is  a  women's  era;  the  women  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  are  working 
for  the  ballot  just  as  they  are  in  this  country,  and  believe  me,  the 
women  of  China — ^think  of  China  showing  us  the  way — the  women 
of  China  appear  to  be  nearer  gaining  the  franchise  than  the  women 
of  this  country.  It  seems  a  disgrace  that  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  vauntingly  use  the  terms  liberty,  equality,  d^noc- 
racy,  should  permit  one  country  after  another,  oriental  and  European, 
to  show  us  the  way  to  a  true  civilization. 

Miss  Addams.  Mrs.  Phillips  desires  to  make  a  short  reply.' 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  her. 

BEUABES  OF  MBS.  ELSIE  COLE  PHILLIPS,  OF  HILWAXTKEE,  WIS. 

Mrs.  Phillips.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  just  a  moment 
again  on  the  point  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  ignorant  vote. 

I  think  that  a  body  of  men  such  as  you  are,  of  wide  experience  and 
a  habit  of  reflecting  upon  that  experience,  will  recognize  readily  that 
intelligence  and  education  are  not  necessarily  synonymous,  that  book 
knowledge,  knowledge  that  comes  from  school  and  college,  may  not 
make  one  wise  in  the  practical  problems  of  life,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand,  in  dealing  with  these  practical  problems,  one  may  gain  a  prac- 
tical wisdom  which  is  of  great  value. 

Mrs.  Nathan,  the  president  of  the  Consumers'  League  in  New  York 
City,  and  a  very  ardent  suffragist,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  in  one  of 
the  large  stores  shopping,  and  being  also  an  ardent  propagandist, 
while  she  was  waiting  for  her  change  she  said  to  the  clerk  waiting  on 
her,  "  By  the  way,  are  you  interested  in  the  suffrage  ? ''  And  the 
girl  replied  indifferently,  "  Oh,  not  very  much."  And  Mrs.  Nathan 
said,  "  That  is  very  strange  to  me.  iTou  ought  to  realize  what  it 
would  mean  to  you  to  have  a  political  expression  for^our  n^eeds. 
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needs  that  no  one  but  yourself  can  understand."  The  girl  said,  "  Oh, 
yes;  of  course,  that  is  true.  All  of  us  ffirls  know  what  we  neea.  We 
would  vote  all  right;  the  working  gfrls  would  vote  all  right,  but  it 
just  appalls  me  to  think  of  letting  in  that  ignorant  Fifth  Avenue 
vote."     [Laughter.] 

May  i  just  add  that  I  am  glad  that  you  think  that  is  funny,  and 
that  1  hope  you  appreciate  the  very  funniest  part  of  it,  which  is  that 
it  is  true.  From  ner  point  of  view,  these  women  were  intensdy 
ignorant.  And  I  am  willing  to  go  on  record  as  predicting  that  the 
only  completely  ignorant  vote  that  will  be  aamitted  when  this 
amendment  is  adopted  will  be  the  vote  of  those  women  who,  because 
they  are  women  or  leisure,  of  no  responsibilities,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  pressure  and  burden  of  life,  are  ignorant,  and  the  greatest 
kindness  we  can  do  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  their  development,  is  to 
put  into  their  hands  this  instrument  of  education  for  themselves. 

Mr.  LiTTLBTON.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mrs.  PniUiiPS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Can  you  tell  me  what  percentage  of  women  who 
favor  woman  suffrage  also  favor  socialism^ 

Mrs.  Phillips.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  can.  I  could  tell  you  exactly 
what  percentage  of  socialists  favor  woman  suffrage. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  am  more  interested  in  the  question  the  other  way 
around. 

Mrs.  Phillips.  I  should  say,  of  the  women  who  are  active  in  the 
suffrage  movement,  only  a  very  small  percentage  are  active  as  social- 
ists. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Whether  they  are  active  socialists  or  not,  do  they 
accept  the  doctrines  of  the  Socialist  Party? 

Mrs.  Phillips.  Noj  I  should  say  that  is  my  one  criticism  of  them. 

Miss  Addams.  I  think,  perhaps,  of  the  people  who  have  spoken  to- 
day, perhaps  only  two  or  three  are  members  of  the  Socialist  Party. 
I  think  the  parties  are  very  evenly  distributed. 

Miss  Brbhaut.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  just  a  word  or  two? 

The  Chairman.  This  chairman  never  was  able  to  stop  any  woman 
from  speaking. 

BEKABES  OF  HISS  ELLA  C.  BBilHAXTT,  KEHBEB  EXECXTTIVE 
COmOTTEE,  DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ASSOCIATION  OPPOSED 
TO  WOMAN  STJFFBAaE. 

Miss  Brehaut.  The  official  figures  show  there  were  52,000  Socialist 
votes  cast  in  the  Los  Angeles  election,  and  it  is  the  opinion — ^the 
New  York  Call,  the  Socianst  paper,  asserts  that  it  is  pretty  positive 
that  31,000  of  the  Socialists'  votes  were  women's  votes,  and  only 
21,000  were  votes  of  men. 

Mr.  Sterling.  May  1  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Miss  Brehaut.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sterling.  What  is  the  name  of  the  association  for  which  you 
speak  ? 

Miss  Brehaut.  The  National  Association  Opposed  to  Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Where  are  its  headquarters? 

Miss  Brehaut.  New  York  Citj. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Is  it  organized  m  all  of  the  States? 
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Miss  Brehaut.  It  is  rapidly  being  organized.  The  national  asso- 
ciation was  organized  only  last  November.  Auxiliaries  are  being 
organized  rapidly  in  the  various  States.  In  the  States  in  which 
there  are  woman-suflfrage  organizations  they  have  been  organized  at 
least  25  years. 

Mr.  Sterling.  It  is  a  new  organization? 

Miss  Brehaut.  This  is  the  only  national  organization  which  has 
now  been  established. 

Mr.  Sterling.  What  is  its  membership  now  ? 

Miss  Brehaut.  I  really  do  not  know.  It  is  too  new  for  us  to  know 
the  figures. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  can  give  it? 

Mrs.  Kingsbury  Watterman.  In  Massachusetts  the  membership  is 
17,000. 

Miss  Brehaut.  We  admit  and  deplore  the  fact  that  women  as  well 
as  men  do  not  always  receive  adequate  protection  while  engaged  in 
labor.  I  understand,  however,  that  10  States  have  passed  workmen's 
compensation  laws  during  the  past  year,  and  that  in  nearly  all  the 
other  States  such  laws  are  proposed,  are  being  prepared,  or  are  in 
course  of  passage.    Could  one  expect  greater  progress  than  this  ! 

The  industrial  exploitation  of  children  referred  to  is  a  reason  for 
shame  in  those  States  where  it  is  permitted.  The  ultimate  welfare  of 
children  in  some  States  may  perhaps  depend  on  a  children's  bureau. 
The  Senate  has  passed  the  Children's  Bureau  bill,  and  we  fully  ex- 
pect that  the  House  will  take  similar  action.  We  do  not  accuse  you 
gentlemen  of  not  understanding  that  the  life  blood  of  a  nation  de- 
pends on  the  welfare  of  its  childi^n. 

The  model  child  labor  law  proposed  by  the  national  child  labor 
committee  contains  41)  sections,  and  the  following  figures  show  the 
number  of  these  provisions  already  enacted  in  the  woman  suffrage 
States  and  tliose  of  similar  conditions  and  location:  Of  the  49  pro- 
visions, we  find  the  law  of  Wyoming  contains  none;  Idaho  contains 
none;  Colorado  contains  7;  Utah,  8;  California,  12;  Oregon,  14; 
Oklahoma,  15:  North  Dakota,  15;  Minnesota,  20;  Xebraska,  25;  Wis- 
consin. 27.  It  is  obvious  that  tlie  nian-sufTrage  States  have  the  best 
child-labor  laws  and  that  the  education  of  public  opinion  has  more 
to  do  with  the  passage  of  good  laws  than  women's  votes. 

Because  of  the  value  of  woman's  particular  function  to  society 
i\n(\  because  of  lu-r  phy>iral  limitations  public  opinion  demands  a 
linnt  to  tlie  hours  of  labor  for  women  in  industry.  In  31  States 
laws  have  Ix'en  parsed  limiting  the  nunil>er  of  hours  of  labor  in 
wliicli  wa  ire-earn  I  ni!:  women  may  be  employed.  Does  any  suffragist 
elaini  that  these  laws  materialized  through  women's  votes?  Tfiey 
tak'o  aw:iy  a  woman's  risrlit  to  work  as  lone;  as  she  will  and  help  us 
to  foriret  tlie  evil  day  when  she  was  j^ei'mitted  to  ruin  her  health  by 
eompetinii*  with  men.  In  many  occupations  woman  should  be  willing 
to  do  a  smaller  slint  of  work  and  I'eeeive  a  ]-)roj)ortionate  wage.  It 
is  hotter  for  her  health  and  the  health  of  future  irenerations  to  have 
it  so. 

Jt  has  been  claimed  liero  to-day  that  low  wages,  speeding,  etc, 
v/oiihl  he  cured  by  votes,  thouirh  it  has  l)een  proved  over  and  over 
a<^ain  that  the  vote  does  not  control  economic  conditions.  The  law 
of  sii]>p]y  and  demand,  modified  by  the  demands  of  organized  labor, 
coTitrols  waives.     Men  everywhere  improve  their  conditkai  by  unions 
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and  collective  bargaining,  and  if  they  demand  and  obtain  an  un- 
economic wage  the  industiy  is  soon  impaired  and  wages  again  adjust 
themselves. 

Many  women  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  when  they 
receive  lower  wages  than  men  it  is  not  because  they  are  without  votes, 
but  because  they  are  women,  with  physical  and  mental  limitations 
which  can  not  be  legislated  out  of  existence. 

Women's  limitations  are  natural  and  not  to  her  discredit.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  she  is  often  prevented  by  inferior 
strength  from  competing  for  the  best  positions.  This  publication 
gives  the  following  facts:  Of  the  22,1^''>  women  employed  in  Pitts- 
burgh, only  3  per  cent  possess  a  handicraft  or  are  engaged  in  skilled 
wo  A.  Most  or  the  occupations  of  women  in  that  city  require  neither 
training  nor  stability  nor  intelligence.  Skill  and  judgment  and  the 
relation  of  one  machine  to  another  can  not  be  learned  in  three  or  six 
months,  and  there  is  no  apparent  utility  in  training  a  woman  to  a 
knowledge  of  several  processes  when  she  hopes  to  end  her  factory  or 
shop  employment  in  six  or  eight  years  and  has  a  consequent  lack  of 
ambition.  Together  these  facts  produce  an  unbusinesslike  attitude,  a 
conscious  instability.  For  this  reason  women  are  undesirable  ap- 
prentices. They  can  be  employed  profitably  only  at  such  occupations 
as  are  quickly  learned.  Their  opportunities  for  employment  are,  with 
one  exception,  still  further  circumscribed  by  the  opposition  of  men's 
unions,  and  the  unions  that  bar  women  are  those  of  skilled  workers; 
and  this  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  stands  for  woman  suffrage.  Her  lack  of  physical  strength, 
the  opposition  of  men's  unions,  and  her  industrial  instability  combine 
to  leave  women  the  subsidiary  processes  and  the  mechanical  operations 
which  demand  little  intelligence.  Expectation  of  marriage  lessens 
her  ambition,  and  this  lack  of  ambition  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  limit  efficiency. 

Naturally,  the  subsidiaiy  processes  are  stultifying,  slipping  a 
hinge  into  place,  filling  pickle  bottles,  packing  crackers,  fruit  and 
candy,  stitching  seams  in  ready-made  garments,  etc.  Women's  trade- 
unions  and  trade  training  are  now  considered  the  remedy  for  these 
undesirable  conditions;  but  even  wlien  they  l>ecome  general,  tliey 
will  not  alter  the  natural  limitations  of  women,  both  mental  and 
physical.  With  trade  training  hor  neuro-nuiscular  exhaustibility 
will  be  less  apparent,  and  the  result  may  be  a  lengthening  of  her 
trade  life,  but  slio  ^vill  still  desire  nud  ex])ert  to  marry.  It  is  hoped 
by  a  number  of  intelligent  men  and  women  that  trade  training  will 
materalize  long  before  Aotes  for  women,  and  that  this  trade  train  ins: 
will  be  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  given  in  cooperation 
with  boards  of  education.  Public  education,  gentlemen,  is  not  a 
function  of  the  National  Government,  and  we  do  not  look  to  you  to 
solve  these  economic  pro])lcms. 

The  proposed  Commission  on  Industrial  delations  would  help  to 
do  so,  and  the  newspapers  state  that  a  canvass  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  shows  almost  unanimous  approval  of  this  measure,  and 
that  it  is  becoming  a  common  plank  in  tlie  platform  of  all  presidential 
candidates.  Woman's  influence  has  been  potent  in  this  matter,  and 
the  need  of  her  vote  is  not  a])parent. 

A  better  distribution  of  immigrants  in  small  groups  to  those  locali- 
ties where  they  are  needed  and  can  be  Americanized  would-alsQ  sfcm 
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to  be  a  function  of  the  National  Government,  and  would  certainly 
do  more  to  prevent  an  oversupply  of  \ahor  in  the  great  centers  of 
population  tnan  women's  votes.  We  believe^  gentlemen,  that  with 
this  end  in  view  you  will  properly  support  the  work  of  the  Divisicm 
of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

The  implication  by  Mrs.  Penfield  that  connection  with  the  Con- 
sumers' League  connotes  a  belief  in  woman  suffrage  has  no  foundation 
in  fact.  I  am  myself  a  member  of  the  Consumers'  League  and  point 
to  its  effective  work  as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  women's  organizations 
unhampered  bv  partisan  politics. 

Mrs.  Penfield  makes  tne  extraordinary  statement  that  women's 
votes  are  needed  in  order  that  pure  food  may  be  guaranteed.  Public 
opinion  regarding  pure  food  has  been  formed,  and  adequate  laws  are 
embodied  m  our  statutes,  and  the  selling  of  sandwiches  in  the  streets 
by  suffra^sts  conducting  a  cart-tail  campaign  does  not  add  to  the 
constructive  thought  regarding  the  enforcement  of  pure  food  laws. 
The  work  of  the  ooard  of  health  in  Mrs.  Penfield's  city  is  well  or- 
ganized and  very  efficient.  The  suffragist  would  undoubtedly  bring 
a  frenzied  activity  into  such  work  if  she  had  control,  but  we  have  no 
proof  that  it  would  be  superior  in  any  way  to  that  of  the  New  York 
board  of  health. 

Women  can  do  vastly  more  for  the  health  of  their  families  by 
learning  to  cook.  We  are  a  nation  of  dyspeptics,  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  a  young  wife  to  begin  housekeeping  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  culinary  art.  The  only  hope  for  the  health  of  the  nation 
is  through  a  better  and  more  general  knowledge  regarding  the  choice 
and  preparation  of  food.  When  mothers  realize  that  daughters 
should  be  taught  plain  cooking  no  matter  what  other  vocation  they 
seek  to  follow,  we  shall  cease  to  be  ill  by  reason  of  improperly  cooked 
food,  and  stomach  specialists  will  cease  to  wax  rich.  Women's  votes 
are  no  more  necessary  toward  this  result  than  they  were  in  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  chief  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  most  emphasized  reason  given  to-day  is  that  woman  suffrage 
is  right.  No  measure  of  government  is  right  unless  it  be  tor  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  As  a  political  unit,  would  the 
average  woman  do  better  than  the  average  man  ?  If  not,  there  can 
be  no  possible  reason  for  compelling  her  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities that  the  ballot  imposes.  If  she  failed  to  do  much  better,  the 
added  vote  would  be  only  an  extra  expense  without  corresponding 

Would  a  taxpayer's  wife  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  weliare 
of  women  teachers  to  vote  for  men  pledged  to  raise  their  pay  at  a 
greatly  increased  cost  to  the  community?  Would  a  working  woman 
consider  anything  but  her  own  convenience  and  comfort  in  voting 
on  a  subway  bond  issue?  Would  a  Congressman's  wife  be  over  crit- 
ical of  her  husband's  le^slative  acts  or  of  his  party?  Would  women 
generally  be  interested  m  the  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and,  if  so, 
would  this  interest  lead  to  a  large  attendance  at  primary  elections 
and  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  relative  merits  of  candidates 
for  nomination?  We  claim  that  this  would  not  result.  Avera^ 
women,  on  attaining  the  ballot,  might  for  several  years  be  on  their 
mettle,  but  their  interest  in  politics  would  very  naturally  be  spas- 
modic and  not  to  be  counted  on.  Prof.  Jensen  says  of  Utah  women 
that  "their  interest  in  politics  is  passive  rather  than  active."    There 
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are  thousands  of  w<Mfhen  who  are  interested  in  politics,  but  millions 
who  are  not. 

This  mental  attitude  toward  politics  is  perfectly  natural.  Should 
the  majority  of  women  appreciate  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  gain 
the  familiarity  with  affairs  that  would  make  it  intelligent,  they 
would  certainly  be  deprived  of  time  that  is  necessary  for  recreation 
and  physical  upbuilding.  Even  without  the  burden  of  politics,  the 
woman  of  the  majority  (the  married  woman  without  a  servant)  does 
not  generally  devote  enough  time  to  this  purpose.  She  is  too  often 
engaged  in  a  needless  struggle  to  rival  her  friends  and  neighbors  in 
the  appointments  of  her  house  and  the  clothing  of  her  family.  A 
hand-embroidered  centerpiece  or  shirtwaist  is  not  sacrificed  to  rest, 
and  these  would  not  be  given  up  for  an  improving  book  or  a  dis- 
sertation on  political  issues.  Over-tired  nervous  women  do  not  make 
for  the  betterment  of  the  race,  and  manifold  functions  do  not,  except 
where  circumstances  are  very  favorable,  result  in  well-balanced 
natures. 

And  the  women  who  demand  this  full  life  for  all  women  are  not 
sincere.  The  full  life,  supposed  to  be  consequent  on  entrance  into 
politics,  is  only  desired  by  a  small  minority  of  middle-class  women, 
mostly  college  and  professional  women,  who  see  in  political  position 
a  release  from  the  strain  of  competitive  life.  One  leader,  the  Rev. 
Anna  Shaw,  has  expressed  a  desire  to  be  United  States  Senator.  This 
desire  for  office  has  been  expressed  to-day  before  your  honorable 
committee.  We  submit,  gentlemen,  that  one  can  hardly  pick  up  a 
newspaper  without  reading  of  the  appointment  or  election  of  some 
specially  qualified  woman  to  office  in  States  where  only  men  vote. 
The  men  of  Cincinnati  recently  elected  a  very  efficient  woman,  and 
another  in  the  same  city  has  since  been  appointed  to  an  important 
place,  and  without  women's  votes.  We  do  not  desire  that  women 
should  be  appointed  or  elected  because  they  are  women,  but  only 
when  they  can  demonstrate  peculiar  fitness.  These  college  and  pro- 
fessional women  are  making  good  from  year  to  year,  and  new  avenues 
of  usefulness  are  being  opened  up  to  them,  l^ractically  all  indus- 
tries and  professions  and  many  elective  and  appointive  places  in 
municipal  and  State  government  are  Open  to  women.  The  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  makes  it  inexpedient  that  the  whole 
realm  of  politics  should  be  theirs. 

Miss  Addams  states  that  the  foreign  vote  of  Chicago  would  not 
be  doubled  by  woman  suffrage,  and  refers  to  the  large  number  of 
Greeks  and  Slavs  in  that  city  who  have  no  women  folk.  I  accept 
her  statement,  but  would  say  that  the  birth  rate  among  the  foreign 
born  in  this  country  is  three  times  as  larg^e  as  that  amon^  native- 
bom  Americans.  The  foreign  bom  and  their  children  constituted  in 
1900,  48  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  country,  and  much 
more  than  half  the  white  population  of  the  Northern  States,  reach- 
ing 79  per  cent  in  New  YorK  and  Chicago.  An  official  of  the  mar- 
riage-licenSe  department  of  Chicago  says  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
licenses  issued  by  his  department  are  to  Poles,  Slavs,  and  Lithua- 
nians, and  these  three  nationalities  are  furnishing  the  majority  of  the 
big  families  of  Chicago.  If  the  Greeks  and  Slavs  mentioned  by  Miss 
Addams  were  also  married  the  per  cent  would  be  still  higher. 

These  nationalities  and  the  Italians  largely  constitute  our  present 
immigration.    According  to  Dr.  Sidney  D.  Wilgus,  chairman  of  the 
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committee  on  immigration  of  the  New  York  Sfate  Lunacy  Commis- 
sion, one  out  of  every  four  immigrants  is  found  to  be  an  undesirable. 
He  says: 

We  can  not  hope  for  a  desirable  race  from  these  immigrants  now  coming  to 
our  sliores.  Some  of  them  are  so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  Hlie  the 
Macedonians  and  the  Slavs  from  the  Carpathian  Range,  that  they  do  not  know 
their  own  names.  They  foiget  the  names  of  the  towns  they  came  from,  or 
they  do  not  even  know  the  days  of  the  week  or  the  months  of  the  year. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  are  only  921,318  people  out  of 
5,000,000  whose  parents  were  native  Americans. 

Though  Miss  Addams  does  not  fear  the  foreign-woman  vote  in 
Chicago  she  can,  perhaps,  sympathize  with  those  States  having  a 
high  percentage  of  illiteracy  mostly  in  the  native  born,  white  and 
black.  The  illiteracy  in  men  of  voting  age  reaches  37  per  cent  in  one 
State,  and  we  can  not  believe  that  the  wives  of  these  men  would  be 
desirable  voters.  I  don't  agree  with  Miss  Addams  that  education  is 
not  a  necessary  qualification  in  voters.  The  men  and  women  of  high 
ideals  who  have  accomplished  much  for  children  would  be  hampered 
rather  than  helped  by  the  votes  of  ignorant  mothers.  Mr.  Lovejoy, 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  says  that  "  the  effort  to 
secure  protection  for  children  in  this  country  is  a  desperate  fight 
against  the  forces  of  ignorance  and  self-interest."  The  ignorant  as 
well  as  the  self-interested  have  women  folk.  In  a  Government  report 
of  the  glass  industry  is  described  a  study  of  8C4  families  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  child  labor.  It  was  found  that  in  no  more  than  3G 
per  cent  was  economic  necessity  the  primary  motive  for  sending  chil- 
dren under  14  to  work  in  a  glass  factory.  The  tenement-house 
mother  is  so  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  cliildhood  that  she  will  hide 
her  young  daughter  from  the  inspector  that  the  child  may  continue 
to  ruin  her  eyes  and  health  by  knotting  willow  plumes. 

With  reference  to  tlie  alliance  of  the  suffragists  with  the  socialists 
"  for  convenience  "  and  not  on  principle,  I  submit  that  socialistic 
princi})les  are  now  taught  by  the  woman-suffrage  leaders,  particu- 
larly the  economic  independence  of  all  married  women,  and  the  State 
nurseries  tliat  would  in  such  case  be  necessary,  involving  the  general 
loosening  of  marriage  and  family  ties  that  naturally  follows  with 
the  shifting  of  responsibility  from  the  individual  to  the  State. 

Miss  Ashley,  the  treasurer  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, has  frequently  written  the  weekly  headquarters  letters  in 
the  Woman's  Journal  (their  national  organ).  In  the  issue  of  June 
21,  1011,  slie  said: 

Is  tlioro  a  ooninion  onmp  from  whirh  wo  cm  all  inarch  to  demand  the  baUot? 
We  \vln>  iK'liove  in  the  itnwor  and  the  dt-stiny  of  the  workhiic  chass  know  that 
no  possil)l(^  connnon  Lrround  (»xists  when  the  exorcise  of  the  ballot  is  an  Issue; 
the  workin^rnnni.  .laninH'd  like  the  irirls  inio  the  sninvay  trains,  shonld  not  vote 
ns  does  tlie  owner  of  the  snhway  trnin,  nor  shonld  the  flutterinp:  grirls  vote  as 
woidd  tlie  handsome  ladies.     Fixm  this  point  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt. 

I  wrote  to  ^Ti-s  Asliley  for  an  exj>lanation  of  this  paragraph,  and 
she  proreorl<Hl  in  a  letter  to  present  lier  ideal  of  sex  and  class  antag- 
oni-^iUj  as  folloAvs: 

AVh;if  T  meaii  is  this:  When  oimv  women  liave  the  riirlit  to  vote  there  wiU  be 
TKt  possihiiiiy  that  all  w(nnen.  or  even  a  lar^e  ]»art  of  them,  wUl  vote  aUke; 
they  will  not  be  able  to  nnile  bt^-nnse  their  class  hiterests  will  be  stronger 
thnn  sex  int<^rests.  The  rich  and  the  poor  mnst  see  things  through  ditTerent 
glasses.     But  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  untU  we  have4he  ballot  the 
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interest  of  all  women  is  to  get  it,  rich  and  poor  alike.  Therefore,  can't  we 
unite  and  work  for  it,  since  a  united  front  would  be  so  strong?  And  the 
question  is,  how  can  we  get  the  working  girls  to  come  into  our  camp  and  fight 
together  for  the  ballot?  For  instance,  take  an  election.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Let  there  be 
made  a  clear-cut  issue  between  those  candidates  for  the  legislature  who  stand 
for  suffrage  and  those  who  don't  Jjet  the  list  be  in  the  hand  of  every  suf- 
fragist; then  let  every  suffragist  determine  to  defeat,  wherever  possible,  any 
candidate  who  Is  against  suffrage,  no  matter  of  what  party,  no  matter  what 
else  he  may  stand  for.  He  may  promise  great  things  for  the  working  people; 
no  matter,  let  the  working  woman  work  to  defeat  him.  He  may  stand  for  all 
good  things  for  property  owners;  no  matter,  let  the  rich  woman  work  to  defeat 
him.    Let  there  be  but  one  war  cry — suffrage. 

The  other  question,  as  to  what  I  moan  by  the  destiny  of  the  working  class.  Is 
simpler,  because  it  is  a  definite  theory  that  before  long  the  working  class  will 
lie  the  class  In  |H>wer;  that  the  workers  are  the  only  f»oopie  worth  while;  they 
will  survive  and  will  take  possession  of  the  world  and  of  the  wealth  they  pro- 
duce; that  they  will  be  the  only  class,  and  everyone  must  be  of  it  to  live  at 
alL  The  aristocracy  is  gone;  tlKi  middfe  class  now  rules;  the  working  class 
will  rule.  All  history  shows  this  plan  gradually  working  out  This  is  a  dis- 
tinct destiny  in  which  all  socialists  and  many  others  believe.  In  other  words, 
we  recognize  that  there  are  classes:  that  there  is  a  class  struggle,  and  this  is 
bound  to  be  ended  by  the  victory  of  the  working  class. 

Miss  Ashley  carries  on  her  socialist  propaganda  in  the  Woman's 
Journal  of  Jime  3.  She  states  thni  ''  our  cities  swarm  with  outraged, 
degraded,  unfree  women  ^  and  advises  her  readers  to  study  the  facts 
of  social  conditions  "  with  an  open  mind,"  and  esi>ecially  recommends 
August  BebePs  book  on  "  Woman.''  This  l)ook  is  a  translation  from 
the  German;  and  besides  describing  conditions  that  hav^e  never  ob- 
tained in  this  country,  it  preaches  the  most  radical  socialist  doctrines. 
I  quote  the  following  irom  one  chapter  called  "Woman  in  the 
future": 

In  the  choice  of  love  she  is  just  as  free  as  man  is  free.  She  woos  and  is 
wooed  and  has  no  other  Indnoemout  to  bind  herself  tlian  her  own  free  will.  The 
contract  between  two  lovers  is  of  a  private  nature,  as  in  primitive  times,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  auy  functionary,  but  it  Is  distinguished  from  the  primi- 
tive contract  by  the  fact  that  the  woman  no  loni^tn*  biHimies  the  slave  of  a  man 
who  obtained  her  as  a  gift  or  by  purchase,  and  can  cast  her  off  at  his  pleasure. 
Human  beings  must  l>e  In  a  iK>sition  to  a<^t  as  freely,  where  thoir  stroug<^st 
impulse  is  concerned,  as  in  the  case  of  any  (jlhor  natuml  instinct.  ♦  *  *  No 
one  has  to  give  an  account  of  himself  or  herself,  and  no  third  iH>rson  has  the 
slightest  right  of  intervention. 

To  enforce  his  views,  August  Bebel  quotes  a  woman  writer  as 
follows : 

We  all  read  without  the  slightest  moral  indii^'ualion,  for  instanee,  how  Goetlie 
again  and  again  wasted  the  warmth  of  his  heart  and  the  enthusiaf-m  of  his 
great  soul  on  one  woman  after  another.  Every  reasonable  i>erson  re.Lranls  this 
as  perfectly  natural,  precisely  i^ecause  a  jrreat  smil  is  ililUcuU  to  satisfy,  and 
only  the  narrow-minded  moralist  stops  to  Ida  me  him.  Hut  why,  then,  do  you 
ridicule  the  great  souls  anion;:  wouhmi?  T.et  us  supi-MJse  that  every  woman 
were  ♦  *  •  a  Lucretia  Floriani ;  that  all  lier  ehildren  were  children  of  love, 
but  that  those  children  were  all  brought  up  with  true  motherly  devotion  as  well 
as  with  intelligence  and  good  sense.  ♦  ♦  *  Doubtless  the  W(»rld  wcuild  go  on 
as  before  and  progress  as  before. 

These  quotations  speak  for  tlicniselves.  Conservative  women,  gen- 
tlemen, see  nothinuc  but  (l:uit>vr  iu  Avonuni  sulTra^c.  If  given  the 
ballot,  patriotism  would  (ompcl  all  rigUt-minded  women  to  vote. 
Men  are  nowhere  excused  from  taking  up  the  responsibility  laid  upon 
theiu  by  the  State. 

As  for  the  veiled  threat  of  ^Mrs.  TTarper,  that  if  peaceful  means 
fail,  another  sort  will  be  employed,  I  entreat  you  not  to  wag:y.     The 
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State  militias  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  protect  persons  and  property, 
and  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  membership  of  the  sunra- 
gists'  organization  is  in  that  State? 

Mrs.  Watterman.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  I  believe  it  is  28,000. 

Mrs.  liAroLAW.  The  membership  in  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  in 
New  York  City  alone  is  50,000.     [Applause.] 

Mrs.  Watterman.  The  Woman  Suffrage  organization  has  been  in 
existence  for  60  years ;  we  began  only  a  few  months  affo. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Have  you  organizations  in  most  of  the  States? 

Mrs.  Watterman.  Most  of  them. 

Mrs.  LAroLAW.  When  the  17,000  Massachusetts  suffrage  people  are 
spoken  of,  I  understand  that  is  the  total  count  through  all  these 
j^ears,  and  that  a  person  is  in  perpetuity  a  member  of  that  organiza- 
tion, dead  or  alive.  The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City, 
which  is  beginning  to  work  along  political  lines,  has  on  its  enrolled 
membership  50,000. 

Mrs.  Watterman.  Mrs.  Laidlaw  is  wrong  about  that.  That  Massa- 
chusetts membership  does  not  include  eveiybody  who  has  ever  been 
a  member. 

Mr.  HiGGiNS.  Does  your  society  regard  this  as  a  great  evil  ? 

Mrs.  Watterman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sterling.  Have  you  an  organization  in  Illinois  ? 

Mrs.  Watterman.  Yes,  sir;  Mrs.  Corbett  is  president. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  this  has  not  disturbed  you.  Miss  Addams. 

Miss  Addams.  No;  not  at  all.  We  are  anxious  to  have  questions 
asked. 

The  Chahuman.  It  is  very  sweet  of  you  to  say  that. 

Miss  Addams.  There  are  two  requests  we  would  like  to  make.  One 
is  that  as  many  copies  as  possible  of  this  report  shall  be  printed  in 
order  that  they  may  be  used  throughout  the  country.  We  will 
say  10,000 ;  if  that  sounds  greedy  we  will  say  less. 

Then,  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  we  pray  your  honorable  body, 
if  you  feel  it  germane  to  be  voted  upon  now,  that  some  sort  of  a 
commission — it  seems  to  be  the  age  of  governmental  commissions — 
that  some  sort  of  a  commission  be  appointed  by  the  House  to  look 
into  the  question  of  woman  suffrage,  the  possible  demand  for  it  in 
the  various  States,  and  the  success  it  has  gained  in  pther  States. 

Miss  Brehaut.  I  will  say  we  took  the  figures  in  regard  to  the 
Socialists  from  the  Woman's  Journal,  the  organ  of  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  which  quoted  the  New  York  Call  as 
giving  the  Socialist  vote — the  Socialist  women's  vote  as  31,000,  and 
the  Socialist  men's  vote  as  21,000. 

Miss  Addams.  We  are  very  happy  indeed  to  have  the  Socialists 
with  us.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  work  of  the  Socialist  women. 
But,  to  make  my  point  that  women  of  other  parties  are  also  suf- 
fragists, I  would  like  to  say  that  in  California,  where  women  vote, 
the  mayor  of  Berkeley  is  a  Socialist ;  that  in  Wisconsin,  where  women 
do  not  vote,  the  mayor  of  Milwaukee  is  a  Socialist.  I  think  you 
will  find  the  women  divided  through  all  the  political  parties. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  Congress  with 
Gov.  Sha  froth,  who  is  a  Democrat,  and  I  think  women  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  his  election. 
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Mr.  Littleton.  I  asked  the  question  because  I  have  noticed  during 
the  last  two  years  the  identitjr  of  suffrage  and  socialism,  and  I  may 
say  frankly  it  is  the  first  time  the  objection  has  ever  appearea 
serious. 

Mrs.  Harper.  I  want  to  remind  Mr.  Littleton  that  the  Socialist 
Party  is  the  only  party  which  declares  for  woman  suffrage  and 
thereby  gives  women  an  opportunity  to  come  out  and  stand  by  it, 
and  that  is  why  there  seems  to  be  a  preponderance  of  Socialist 
women.  The  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  do  not  stand  for 
woman  suffrage,  and  that  is  why  there  seems  to  be  more  Socialist 
women  than  Republican  or  Democratic  women.  If  the  two  old 
parties  will  come  out  for  woman  suffrage,  then  the  women  will  show 
their  colors. 

Mr.  LrrTLBTON.  I  have  not  taken  it  on  that  ground.  I  understand 
how  you  would  lean  on  either  party,  and  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  that,  because  that  is  what  everybody  does.  I  spoke  merely  of 
the  literature  of  your  leading  women.  I  have  had  occasion  to  exam- 
ine the  utterances  of  your  leading  women  on  what  thev  call  social 
justice,  and  I  also  refer  to  the  Columbus  speech  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
which  you  quoted,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  ask  me  to  accept  his 
doctrine  of  constitutional  government. 

Mrs.  Harper.  Just  as  far  as  I  quoted  it  I  will. 

Mr.  Sterling.  May  I  understand  this  position?  The  Socialist  is 
for  woman  suffrage,  as  a  rule;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  Harper.  It  is  part  of  their  platform. 

Mr.  Sterling.  A  woman  suffragist  is  not  necessarily  a  Socialist. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  thinks  it  would  be  proper  at  any  time 
to  entertain  in  the  form  of  a  motion  the  suggestion  Miss  Addams 
made  as  to  the  printing  of  10,000  copies  of  the  hearing.  The  other 
question  that  she  suggested,  the  committee  would  probabljr  wish  to 
take  under  advisement  in  executive  session.  The  committee  has 
heretofore  acceded  to  the  first  request  in  open  session. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  move  that  the  request  for  10,000  copies  be 
granted. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  leave  of  the  House — I  believe 
it  is  limited  to  2,000.  I  will  put  the  motion,  that  the  committee  print 
as  many^  copies  of  the  hearings  as  is  allowed  under  the  rules,  and  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  request  the  House  to  print  enough 
copies  of  the  hearing,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  copies  printed 
shall  reach  10,000. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  allow  you  the  use  of  his  frank,  so  that  you  may  frank  the  copies 
of  the  hearings  as  a  public  document.  Of  course,  you  understand 
that  under  that  frank  nothing  but  this  hearing  can  go;  no  personal 
letters. 

Miss  Addams.  May  we  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  our  convic- 
tion that  you  have  all  been  most  open-minded  in  this  hearing.  May 
I  close  with  a  story  illustrating  tnat  women,  traditionally,  oecause 
they  have  had  to  do  so  many  little  things,  have  developed  the  power 
of  getting  at  a  thing  very  promptly.  That  trait  might  be  useful 
in  government.    A  little  play  the  other  day  was  written  by  some  set- 
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tlement  boys,  who  did  not  speak  English  very  well.  They  were 
writing  a  patriotic  play,  and  the  first  act  showed  two  Revolutionary 
soldiers  on  watch ;  one  soldier  said  to  the  other,  "  Say,  ain't  ^  it 
fierce,  we  ain't  got  no  flag  for  this  Revolution !  "  and  the  other  soldier 
said,  "Ain't  it  fierce!  "  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  first  act.  The 
dramatic  personnel  of  the  second  act  were  George  Washington  and 
a  Revolutionary  officer,  and  the  officer  said,  "Ain't  it  fierce  we  ain't 
got  no  flag  for  this  Revolution  1  ^  and  Gen.  Washington  said,  "Ain't 
it  fierce !  '"and  that  was  the  end  of  the  second  act 

The  third  act  showed  Greorge  Washin^<Hi  calling  upon  Hetsv 
Boss,  the  latter  in  a  domestic  setting,  rocking  a  babj.  George  said, 
"  Betsy,  ain't  it  fierce  we  ain't  got  no  flag  for  this  Revolution !  " 
and  Betsy  Ross  said,  "  Yes ;  ain't  it  fierce.  Hold  the  baby  and  I  will 
make  one."    [Laughter.] 

These  boys  were  not  suffragists,  and  had  but  the  limited  opportu- 
nity of  life  in  a  settlement  neighborhood.  We  hope  that  direct  action 
will  result  when  women  have  the  suffrage. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  ladies  who  wish  to  be  heard, 
in  behalf  of  the  committee  permit  me  to  thank  you.  Miss  Addams, 
and  your  associates,  and  also  the  ladies  who  appeared  on  the  other 
side,  for  your  presence  to-day,  and  for  the  very  interesting  and  edify- 
ing facts  so  well  expressed  by  you  to  the  committee.  We  express 
out  warm  appreciation,  and  we  oeg  to  assure  you  we  will  take  your 
suggestion  under  considerati<Mi  in  executive  session. 

Thereupon,  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned. 

The  following  letter  was  received^  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  the  request  that  certain  clippings  and  statements  be 
printed  as  part  of  these  hearings.  The  clippings,  etc.,  against  woman 
suffrage  appear  below. 

WABHrNOTOTT,  D.  C 

Gentlemen  :  In  behalf  of  the  many  women  whose  household  and  wage-eam- 
ing  duties  keep  them  from  appearing  before  your  honorable  committee,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  a  few  of  our  reasons  for  hoping  you  will  refuse  to  burden  all 
women  with  a  new  and  heavy  obligation  at  the  request  of  an  exceptional  few. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Julia  T.  Waterman. 


SOME    REASONS    WUY    WE    OPPOSE    VOTES    FOE    WOMEN. 
[Northern  California  Asooclatlon  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage.] 

First  of  all,  for  the  oldest  and  shortest  of  reasons: 

Because  man  is  man,  and  woman  is  woman.  Nature  has  made  their  functions 
different,  and  no  constitutional  amendment  can  make  them  the  sjime. 

Because  the  basis  of  government  is  force — its  stability  rests  ni>on  Its  physical 
power  to  enforce  its  laws :  therefore  it  is  inexpedient  to  give  the  vote  to  women. 
Immunity  from  service  in  executing  the  law  would  make  most  women  irre- 
sponsible voters. 

Because  the  sufTiago  is  not  a  question  of  right  or  of  justice,  but  of  i>olicy  and 
expediency ;  and  if  there  is  no  question  of  right  or  of  justice,  there  is  no  case  for 
woman  suffrage. 

Because  it  is  the  demand  of  a  minority  of  women,  and  the  majority  of  women 
protest  against  it.  Because  it  means  simply  doubling  the  vote,  and  especially 
the  undesirable  and  corrupt  vote  of  our  large  cities. 

Because  the  great  advance  of  women  in  the  last  century — moral,  intellectual, 
and  economic — has  been  made  without  the  vote;  which  goes  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  needed  for  their  further  advancement  along  the  same  llnea 
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Bec&im  WOBMS  now  stand  ontside  of  politics,  and  therefore  are  free  to  appeal 
to  anj  pftfty  ixt  matters  of  education^  clutrity,  and  reform. 

Because  the  balk)t  baa  Aot  proved  a  cure-all  for  existio^  evils  witli  men,  and 
we  find  no  reason  to  aasnme  tkat  it  would  be  more  effectual  with  women. 

Because  the  wotttftn  suif  rage  morement  is  a  backward  step  in  the  progress  of 
^riliaation,  in  that  it  seeks  to  effnce  natural  differentiation  of  function,  and  to 
produce  iideMtit3%  loslead  of  division  of  labor.  ^ 

Becftttse  in  Colorado  after  a  test  of  17  years  the  results  show  no  gain  in 
public  and  political  UKHrals  over  naie  suffrage  Btstes,  and  the  necessary  increase 
ftt  the  cost  of  electionsy  which  i»  already  a  huge  bord^t  ^ipcm  the  taxpayer,  is 
uiljnstifled. 

Because  our  present  duties  fill  up  the  whole  measure  of  our  time  and  ability, 
and  are  Siaeh  as  noae  but  onraelvee  can  perform.  Our  appreciation  of  their  im> 
{XNTtance  requires  us  to  protest  against  all  efforts  to  infiinge  upoo  our  rights 
Sy  in^KMlng  «poA  t»  tltose  obligiitions  wlifch  can  doC  be  separated  from  suff^age^ 
bat  which,  as  we  tbiiiik*  can  not  l>e  performed  by  us  without  the  sacrifice  oi  the 
highest  interests  of  our  families  and  of  society. 

Because  it  i»  owr  fieithersy  brothers,  husbands^  and  sons  who  reparesent  us  at 
the  ballot  boac  Our  fathers  and  our  brothers  lore  us;  our  husbanda  are  our 
ctoice,.  and  o«ie  with  us;  ovr  0ona  are  what  we  make  them.  We  are  content 
that  they  represent  n»  hi  the  comfieid,  on  the  battlefield,  and  at  the  ballot  box, 
and  we  them  in  the  school  room,  at  the  fireside,,  and  at  the  cradle,  believing 
cmr  representation  even  at  ttte  ballot  box  to  be  thus  more  full  and  impartial 
than  it  would  be  were  the  views  of  the  few  who  wish  suffrage  adopted,  contrary 
to  the  Jndcwait  of  the  many. 

We  do,  tlierefore,  respectfully  pretest  against  the  proposed  amendment  to 
establish  woman  suffrage  in  our  State.  We  heUere  that  poHtical  equality 
will  defirtve  us  of  i^ieclal  privileges  hitlierto  accorded  to  us  by  law. 

Our  aasoeiatioB  he  a  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  purely  edu- 
cational campaign.  If  you  are  in  syD^mtiiy  with  this  aim  and  believe  as  we  do 
in  the  rlghteousnesa  of  our  cauito  will  you  not  steoA  your  name  to  us  and  pass 
cHir  ap|>eai  on  to  sosae  one  else? 


NERVES    IN    POLITICS?   OB    FEaVE? 

[Issued  by   the   Southern   California   As-soclntion    Opposed  to   Woman   SuflTsage,   522 
Exchange   BaildiBff,    Hill   Street,    Los   Angeles.} 

Women  who  assume  the  responsibility  of  suffrage  roust  either  add  it  to  pres- 
ent duties  or  lay  down  those  duties  to  take  up  this  one. 

The  strain  and  emotionalism  of  politics — "which  Is  war" — Is  a  dangerous 
addition  to  the  effect  upon  women  of  the  physical  strain  and  excitement  of 
modem  life,  already  deplored  by  physicians,  both  men  and  women,  throughout 
tte  country. 

Tiie  Arequeot  low  state  of  health  among  American  women  is  a  fact  as  un- 
deniable as  it  is  deplorable. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  what  do  certain  women  demand  for  the  good  of 
their  aex?  To  add  to  the  excitements  that  are  wasting  them,  other  and  greoter 
excitements,  and  to  cares  too  much  for  their  strength,  other  and  greats  cares. 

When  women  generally  vote  and  hold  office,  nervous  prostration,  desire  for 
publicity,  and  "  love  of  the  limelight "  will  combine  to  produce  a  form  of  hysteria 
already  increasing  in  the  United  States.  Nerve  seems  to  be  more  needed  in 
politics  than  nerves,  and  Sylvia  Pankhurst  herself  has  declared  that  the 
minority  demanding  the  suffrage  **  is  striving  for  it  knows  not  what." 


OPINIONS    OF    EMINENT    PERSONS    AGAINST    WOMAN    SUFFBAGE. 

Dnniel  Webster:  "The  rough  coatests  of  the  political  world  are  not  suited 
to  the  dignity  and  tbe  delicacy  of  your  pex.  ♦  *  •  It  is  by  the  pronuUgiitlon 
of  sound  morals  in  the  community,  and  nwre  esped.illy  by  the  tralnhig  and 
instruction  of  the  young,  that  woman  performs  her  part  toward  tlie  preservation 
of  a  free  government" 
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Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D. :  "  Hitherto  It  has  been  an  advantage  to  be  going 
into  battle  in  our  sulTrages  with  a  full  half  ♦  ♦  ♦  as  a  conw  of  reserve 
left  behind,  so  tliat  we  may  fall  back  on  this  quiet  element  ♦  *  ♦  and  settle 
ngain  cur  mental  and  moral  equilibrium.  Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  have  no 
reserve  any  louper ;  that  we  go  into  our  conflicts  taking  our  women  with  ns,  all 
to  l>e  kept  heating  in  the  same  fire  for  weeks  or  months  together.  ♦  ♦  *  Let 
no  man  imagine.  *  *  J*  that  our  women  are  going  into  these  ^icounters  to 
be  just  as  quiet  or  as  little  moved  as  now,  when  they  stay  in  the  rear  unexcited, 
letting  us  come  back  to  them  often  and  recover  our  reason.  They  are  no  more 
mitigators  now,  but  instigators  rather,  sweltering  in  the  same  fierce  heats  and 
commotions,  only  more  tempestuously  stirred  than  we."  (Woman's  Suffrage; 
the  Reform  against  Nature.) 

Francis  Parkman :  **  It  has  been  claimed  as  a  right  that  woman  should  vote. 
It  is  no  right,  but  a  wrong,  that  a  small  number  of  women  should  Impose  on  all 
the  rest  political  duties  which  there  Is  no  call  for  their  assuming,  which  they 
do  not  want  to  assume,  and  which,  if  duly  discharged,  would  be  a  cruel  and 
Intolerable  burden.". 

Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity: 
"The  best  work  that  a  woman  can  do  for  the  purifying  of  politics  is  by  her 
influence  over  men,  by  the  wise  training  of  her  children,  by  her  intelligent, 
unselfish  counsel  to  husband,  brother,  or  friend,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
discussion  of  the  needs  of  her  community." 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  D.  D. :  "I  am  now  asked  to  confer  the  responsi- 
bility of  suffrage  upon  women.  This  means,  of  course,  that  they  are  willing  to 
accept  all  the  responsibilities  of  public-spirited  men.  To  which  reqnest  I  r^ly 
that  I  do  not  think  they  want  to  do  these  things,  and,  second,  that  I  do  not 
think  they  would  do  them  well." 

Le  Baron  R.  Briggs,  president  of  Radcliffe  College :  "  As  to  public  life,  I  am 
still  so  conservative  as  to  hold  that  a  political  competition  of  both  sexes  is  less 
likely  to  elevate  men  than  to  degrade  women,  and  that  the  peculiar  strength  of 
refined  and  earnest  womanhood  is  exercised  in  ways  less  public,  I  fear  the  loss 
of  the  best  that  is  in  woman,  and  with  it  the  loss  of  a  i)ower  that  is  hers  and 
hers  alone." 

Jacob  A.  Riis :  "  I  do  not  think  the  ballot  will  add  to  woman's  real  power 
which  she  exercises  or  can  exercise  now." 

Carl  Schurz :  "  Is  it  not  certain  that  so  tremendous  an  addition  to  the  voting 
force  as  the  granting  of  unqualified  woman  suffrage  would  effect,  would  invoice 
at  least  fhe  possibility  of  a  dangerous  increase  of  those  evils  which  the  best 
thought  of  the  country  is  at  present  painfully  struggling  to  remedy?" 

Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells :  "  In  the  present  constitution  of  events,  of  facts, 
physiological,  social,  moral,  and  political,  it  is  inexpedient  for  government  to 
grant  universal  female  suffrage." 

Cardinal  Gibbons :  "  If  woman  enters  politics,  she  will  be  sure  to  carry  away 
on  her  some  of  the  mud  and  dirt  of  political  contact." 

Hon.  Moses  Hallett,  United  States  district  judge  for  Colorado:  "Our  State 
has  tried  the  female  suffrage  plan  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  form  a  fair  idea 
of  its  workings.  I  am  not  prejudiced  in  any  way,  but  honestly  do  not  see  where 
the  experiment  has  proved  of  benefit.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  has  produced  no  special 
reforms,  and  it  has  had  no  particular  purifying  effect  upon  politics.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  better  and  more  intelligent  of  the 
female  voters  of  Colorado  to  cease  exercising  the  ballot.  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  it  were 
to  be  done  over  again,  the  people  of  Colorado  would  defeat  woman  suffrage  by 
an  overwhelming  majority." 

Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State:  "There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake,  there  never  was  a  falser  fact  stated  than  that  the  women  of  America 
need  any  protection  further  than  the  love  borne  to  them  by  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen. Do  not  imperil  the  advantages  which  they  have;  do  not  attempt  in 
this  hasty,  ill-considered  shallow  way  to  interfere  with  the  relations  which  are 
founded  upon  the  laws  of  nature  herself." 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell :  "The  assumption  that  the  improvement  of  woman's 
position  depends  upon  the  vote  is  quite  as  unsound  as  the  charge  of  her  infe- 
riority ♦  ♦  ♦  Woman  proves  her  equality  by  doing  the  things  for  which  she 
is  fitted  and  which  the  world  needs  from  her.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  the  ^avest  weak- 
ness of  this  country  at  present  to  ignore  certain  fundamental  things;  that  life 
is  not  saved  by  politics  but  by  principles ;  and  that  principles  are  not  taught  by 
votes  and  legislation  but  by  precept  and  by  practice." 

Abram  S.  Hewitt:  "After  carefully  considering  all  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage    ♦    ♦    ♦    I  do  not  think,  fpwn  the  organic 
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difference  between  men  and  women,  that  it  will  ever  be  shown  to  be  for  the 
advantage  of  women  that  they  should  be  forced  to  take  part  in  political  contro- 
versies. In  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  human  race." 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte:  "The  suffrage  is  not  a  mere  privilege.  It  is  a 
Ijublic  burden,  and  when  it  is  proposed  to  make  your  mothers  and  sisters  and 
other  ladies  of  whom,  perhaps,  you  may  sometimes  think,  share  this  burden,  the 
^question  is  properly  not  whether  women  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  but  whether 
they  should  be  obliged  to  vote." 

Prof.  Edward  D.  Cope:  "The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  considering  the 
woman  suffrage  movement  is  that  it  is  a  proposition  to  engage  women  once 
more  in  that  '  struggle '  from  which  civilization  has  enabled  them  in  great 
measure  to  escape;  and  that  its  effect,  if  long  continued  and  fairly  tried,  will 
be  to  check  the  developm^it  of  woman  as  such,  and  to  bring  to  bear  on  her 
influences  of  a  kind  different  from  those  which  have  been  hitherto  active." 

Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix :  "Distinctly  and  emphatically,  Miss  Dix  believed  In 
woman*s  keeping  herself  aloof  and  apart  from  anything  savoring  of  ordinary 
political  action.  ♦  *  ♦  ghe  must  be  the  incarnation  of  a  purely  disinter- 
ested idea  appealing  to  universal  humanity,  irrespective  of  party  or  sect"  (Life 
of  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,  by  Francis  Tiffany.) 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell :  "  The  best  of  the  higher  evolution  of  mind  will  never 
be  safely  reached  until  the  woman  accepts  the  irrevocable  decree  which  made 
her  woman  and  not  man.     Something  in  between  she  can  not  be." 

Richard  H.  Dana :  "  The  truth  is,  the  ballot  for  women  is  not  needed  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
and  if  they  were  ever  called  upon  to  combine  and  work  in  antagonism  to  the 
men,  which  they  must  do  if  their  vote  is  really  needed,  the  evils  of  the  conflict 
would  strike  at  the  very  foundations  of  our  social  system." 

Prof.  William  T.  Sedgwick:  "Why  should  the  great  majority  of  women, 
who,  as  everybody  knows,  are  either  indifferent  or  opposed  to  woman  suffrage, 
be  forced  to  accept  it  against  their  will  when  there  is  no  sound  evidence  that 
any  material  good  is  likely  to  accrue  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  State?  " 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  founder  of  Chautauqua :  "  When  about  30  years  of 
age  I  accepted  for  a  time  the  doctrine  of  woman  suffrage,  and  publicly  de- 
fended it.  Years  of  wide  and  careful  observation  have  convinced  me  that  the 
demand  for  woman  suffrage  in  America  is  without  foundation  in  equity,  and, 
if  successful,  must  prove  harmful  to  American  society." 

Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  founder  of  the  Critic :  "  In  politics  I  do  not  think 
that  women  have  any  place.  Neither  physically  nor  temperamentally  are  they 
strong  enough  for  the  fray.  The  life  is  too  public,  too  wearing,  and  too  un- 
fitted to  the  nature  of  women.  It  is  bad  enough  for  men  ♦  ♦  *  and  it 
would  be  worse  for  women.  I  believe  not  only  that  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
women  would  be  a  calamity,  but  I  believe  that  it  would  prove  a  boomerang." 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly :  "  Woman  suffrage  would  be  the  constitutional  degrada- 
tion of  women;  it  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  coarser  strength  of  men;  and  I 
profoimdly  believe  that  it  would  result  in  social  disorder  and  disrespect  of 
law." 

Gall  Hamilton  (Miss  Mary  Abigail  Dodge):  "My  earliest  instinct  and  my 
latest  judgment  combine  in  maintaining  that  women  have  a  right  to  claim 
exemption  from  political  duty  and  responsibility,  and  that  men  have  no  right 
to  lay  the  burden  upon  them.  If  the  public  work  is  ill  done  by  men,  the  remedy 
is  to  do  It  better,  not  to  shift  the  weight  to  shoulders  already  heavily  laden, 
and  whose  task  they  do  not  propose  in  any  respect  to  lighten." 

Rev.  James  M.  Buckley,  D.  D. :  "  Should  the  duty  of  governing  in  the  State 
be  Imposed  upon  women,  all  the  members  of  society  will  suffer.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
true  woman  needs  no  governing  authority  conferred  upon  her  by  law.  In  the 
present  situation  the  highest  evidence  of  respect  that  man  can  exhibit  toward 
woman,  and  the  noblest  service  he  can  perform  for  her,  are  to  vote  *  nay  *  to  the 
proposition  that  would  take  from  her  the  diadem  of  pearls,  the  talisman  of 
felth,  hope,  and  love,  by  which  all  other  requests  are  won  from  men,  and  substi- 
tute for  it  the  iron  crown  of  authority."  -c 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Brown,  ex-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States: 
"It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  either  men  or  women  have  a  natural  right 
to  vote.  We  are  bound  to  distinguish  between  natural  and  political  rights. 
They  may  be  said  to  have  a  natural  right  to  protection  in  their  persons,  their 
property,  and  their  opinions,  but  they  have  no  natural  right  to  govern  or  to. 
participate  in  the  government  of  others," 
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Rov.  Theodore  L.  Ciiyler,  D.  D. :  "  Tbere  Is  ftill  scope  fop  woman^s  pntience^ 
power,  purity,  and  prayers  without  attempting  to  override  that  divine  arrange- 
ment which  never  fitted  her  to  be  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  civil  engineer,  a  Jury- 
mnn,  a  magistrate,  a  policeman,  a  politician." 

Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State:  "I  am  opposed  to  granting  snffrage 
to  women  because  I  believe  it  would  be  a  loss  to  women  and  an  Injury  to  the 
State,  and  to  every  man  and  woman  In  the  State.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  think  so  because 
suCFrage  Implies  not  merely  the  casting  of  a  ballot,  but  entering  upon  the  fleM 
of  political  life;  and  politics  is  modified  war.  In  politics  there  Is  struggle, 
strife,  contention,  bitterness,  heart-burning,  excitement,  agitation — everything 
which  Is  adverse  to  the  true  character  of  woman.  In  my  judgment,  this 
whole  movement  arises  from  a  false  conception  of  the  duty  and  the  right  of 
men  and  women.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  that  these  excellent  wom«i 
make  when  they  conceive  that  the  functions  of  men  are  superior  to  theirs  and 
seek  to  usurp  them." 

Jennie  June  (Mr«.  Jane  C.  Croly),  "Mother  of  Clubs,"  founder  of  the  New 
York  Sorosis,  and  president  of  the  New  York  Women's  Preps  Club :  **  The  best 
way  for  women  to  approach  politics  is  to  let  them  entirely  alone.  In  all  the 
60  years  that  in  one  way  or  another  I  have  worked,  I  have  never  Identified 
myself  with  suffrage  nor  politics." 

RosRlter  j;ohnson :  **  The  most  civilized  portions  of  mankind  have  not  yet 
outgrown  the  measurement  of  force  for  the  ultimate  settlement  of  every  great 
question,  and  the  unit  of  force  Is  the  man  capable  of  bearing  arms.  *  ♦  • 
The  government  set  up,  and  the  policy  adopted,  may  not  be  the  best  possible; 
but.  If  a  majority  of  the  men  stand  behind  them,  we  shall  at  least  have  sta- 
bility, and  that  Is  the  most  necessary  element  In  any  government.  •  •  ♦ 
To  make  any  party  victorious  at  the  polls  by  means  of  blank-cartridge  ballots 
would  only  present  an  increased  temptation  to  the  numerical  minority  to  assert 
itself  as  the  military  majority.  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  an  election  Is  carried  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  votes  cast  by  women,  who  Is  to  enforce  the  verdict?  When  a  few 
such  verdicts  have  been  overturned,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  strte  of 
anarchy." 

The  English  remonstrance  (Nineteenth  Century,  June,  1889):  "To  smm 
up :  we  would  give  the  women  their  full  share  In  the  state  of  social  effort  and 
social  mechanism;  we  look  for  their  Increasing  activity  In  that  higher  state 
which  rests  on  thought,  conscience,  and  moral  influence;  but  we  protest  against 
their  admission  to  direct  power  In  that  state  which  does  rest  upon  force — the 
state  in  its  administrative,  military,  and  financial  aspects — ^where  the  physical 
capacity,  the  accumulated  experience,  and  inherited  training  of  men  ought  to 
prevail  without  the  harassing  interference  of  those  who,  though  they  may  be 
partners  of  men  In  debate,  can  In  these  matters  never  be  partners  with  them  in 
action.  ♦  ♦  »  Nothing  can  be  further  from  our  minds  than  to  seek  to  de- 
preciate the  position  of  Importance  of  women.  It  Is  because  we  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  enormous  value  of  their  special  contribution  to  the  community 
that  we  oppose  what  seems  to  us  likely  to  endanger  that  contribution.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  pursuit  of  a  mere  outward  equality  with  men  Is  for  women 
not  only  vain  bnt  demoralizing.  It  leads  to  a  total  misconception  of  woman's 
true  dignity  and  special  mission.  It  tends  to  personal  struggle  and  rivalry, 
where  the  only  effort  of  both  the  great  divisions  of  the  human  family  should 
be  to  contribute  the  characteric  labor  and  the  best  gifts  of  each  to  the  common 
stock." 


Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Mra  Leslie  Stephen. 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Huxley. 
.Mrs.  William  E.  Forster. 
Lady  Frederic  Cavendish. 
Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 


Mrs,  George  J,  Goschen. 

Mrs,  Frederic  Hftrrlson. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Arnold. 

Mra  Max  Mfiller. 

^Irs.  J.  Richard  Green. 

Mrs.  Walter  Bagehot  and  others. 


Victoria,  Queen  of  England:  "The  Queen  is  most  anxious  to  enlist  every 
one  who  can  sr)eak  or  write  to  join  in  checking  this  mad.  wicked  folly  of 
'Woman's  rights,'  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  on  which  her  poor,  fe^le 
sex  Is  bent,  forgetting  every  sense  of  womanly  feeling  and  propriety." 

John  Bright:  "When  women  are  not  safe  under  the  charge  or  care  of 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons.  It  is  the  fault  of  our  noncivllization 
and  not  of  our  laws.  As  civilization  founded  on  Christian  principles  advances, 
women  will  gain  all  that  is  right  for  them  to  have,  though  they  are  not  se«i 
contending  in  the  strife  of  political  parties.    In  my  exi^erieuce  f^ave  observed 
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eTll  resnits  to  many  women  who  hare  entered  heartily  Into  political  conflict 
and  discnsslon.    I  would  save  them  from  It." 

William  R  Gladstone;  '*A  permanent  and  rast  difference  has  been  impressed 
npon  wom^i  and  men  respectively  by  the  Maker  of  both.  I  for  one  am  not 
prepared  to  say  which  of  the  two  sexeB  has  the  higher  and  which  has  the 
lower  province.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  am  not  without  the  fear,  lest  beginning  with  the 
state,  we  should  erentually  be  found  to  have  intruded  into  what  is  yet  more 
fundamental  and  more  sacred,  the  precinct  of  the  family,  and  should  dislocate, 
or  seriously  modify,  the  relations  of  domestic  life." 

Herbert  Spencer.  Herbert  Spencer,  In  Justice,  maintains  that  there  are 
fundamental  reasons  for  keeping  the  spheres  of  the  sexes  distinct  He  had 
formerly  argued  the  matter  "  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  general  principle  of 
iDdivldnal  rights,"  but  he  finds  that  this  can  not  be  sustained,  as  he  "  discovers 
mental  and  emotional  differences  between  the  sexes  which  disqualify  women 
for  the  burdens  of  government  and  the  exercise  of  its  functions." 

Mrs.  Humidiry  Ward:  "Women  should  not  vote  on  questions  In  the  solution 
of  which  they  can  never  play  a  responsible  part.  Fancy  a  female  general,  a 
female  admiral!  Fancy  a  railroad  run  by  women,  roads  built  or  mines 
worked  by  them !  If  there  Is  this  Inevitable  physical  limitation  to  a  woman's 
activity  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  It  just  that  she  be  given  a  vote  on  matters  that  involve 
these  activities?  The  national  government  ♦  ♦  ♦  Is  concerned  in  all  of 
these  things,  and  is  maintained  bj  the  votes  of  the  male  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  thus  indirectly  decides  on  the  army,  the  navy,  the  railroads,  and 
the  scores  of  material  interests  in  which  women  can  not  by  nature  take  an 
active  part." 

Goldwln  Smith:  "Political  power  has  hitherto  been  exercised  by  the  male 
sex;  not  because  man  has  been  a  tyrannical  usurper  and  has  brutally  thrust 
his  weaker  partner  out  of  her  rights,  but  In  the  course  of  nature  because  man 
alone  could  uphold  government  and  enforce  the  law.  I^et  the  edifice  of  law 
be  as  moral  and  as  intellectual  as  you  will,  its  foundation  Is  the  force  of  the 
community,  and  the  force  of  the  community  Is  male." 

Quarterly  Keview,  Women  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  October,  1897 :  '*  Either 
sex  is  an  appalling  blunder,  or  else  itmust  have  been  inten<lort  that  each  sex 
should  have  its  own  work  to  do,  not  merely  in  the  physical  economy  of  the 
race,  but  also  in  the  social  and  intellectual  world.  ♦  •  ♦  Woman,  alike 
in  body,  mind,  and  character,  *  is  not  lesser  man,  but  other.'  At  the  moment, 
many  able  women  think  that  it  is  possible  to  follow  masculine  ideas  in  educa- 
tion, in  habit,  in  practical  life,  and  yet  to  be  true  to  their  own  nature.  In  the 
long  run  this  is  impossible." 

Other  notable  persons  who  have  remonstrated  against  woman  suffrage  are 
President  Grover  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland;  President  Arthur  T. 
Hadley,  of  Yale  University;  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell ;  Bishop  David  H.  Greer,  of 
New  York;  Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  president  of  Wellesley  College;  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott;  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of  Radcllffe  College;  Charles  Dudley 
Warner;  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Wilklns  Freeman;  Felix  Adier;  Madame  liOuise  Homer; 
President  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  of  Bowdoln  College;  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin;  Bishop  William  C.  Doane;  Mrs.  Clara  Ix>ulse  Kellogg  Strakosch; 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Nott,  Chief  Justice  United  States  Court  of  Claims;  Mrs.  John 
Ware;  Andrew  S.  Draper,  New  York  State  commissioner  of  education;  Miss 
Caroljm  Wells;  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger;  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman; 
Edward  W.  Bok ;  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie:  Richard  Watson  Gilder;  Mrs.  Celia 
Thaxter;  President  Henry  P.  Judson.  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Marion 
Harland  (Mrs.  Virginia  Terhune)  ;  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey; 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer;  Bishop  Arthur  C.  A.  Hall,  of  Vermont;  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland;  Hon.  Edgar  Aldrlch,  United  States  District  Judge  for  Now 
Hampshire;  Mrs.  Mary  Anderson  de  Navarro;  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden; 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis;  Winston  Churchill  (now  a  suffragist)  ;  Mrs. 
Josephine  Dasknm  Bacon ;  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst ;  Miss  Adeline  Knapp; 
Prof.  William  K.  Brooks,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Mrs.  Helen  WntterFon 
Moody;  Octave  Thanet  (Miss  Alice  French);  Mrs.  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney; 
Jiimes  Bryce;  William  E.  H.  I.ecky;  Miss  Octnvia  Hill;  Frederic  Harrison; 
John  Ruskin;  Sir  R  Ray  I^ankester;  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton;  Rndyard  Kipling; 
and  Ix)rd  Cromer.  **  maker  of  modern  Egjpt." 

Other  prominent  Massachusetts  men  who  have  expressed  their  opposition 
to  woman  suffrage  are  Govs.  Eben  S.  Draper;  Curtis  Guild,  jr.;  W.  Murray 
Cnine  (now  United  States  Senator);  Roger  Wolcott;  William  E.  Russell; 
George  D.  Robinson  and  William  Gaston;  United  States  Sen.itoc^-Henrv  ffabot 
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Lodge;  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Harvard  Univ«^ity;  Pre«ld«it 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University;  President  Franklin  Carter,  of  Wil- 
liams College;  President  Alarlf  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College;  President  Greorge 
Harris,  of  Amherst  College;  President  Frederick  W.  Hamilton,  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege; President  Henry  Lefavour,  of  Simmons  College;  President  L.  Clark 
Seelye,  of  Smith  College;  President  Albert  P.  Fitch,  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary;  Principal  Alfred  E.  Steams,  of  Phillips  Bxeter  Academy;  Bi^iop 
William  I^wrence;  Cardinal  O'Connell;  George  G.  Crocker;  Congressman 
William  C.  Ixjverlng;  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton;  MaJ.  Henry  L.  Hlgglnson; 
John  Flske;  James  Ford  Rhodes;  Charles  F.  Donnelly;  Judge  Francis  C. 
Lowell:  Charles  Warren;  Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock;  Morgan  Botch;  William 
I).  Sohler;  Rodney  Wallace;  Rev.  Joshua  P.  Bodflsh;  Samuel  J.  Elder;  Dr. 
Edward  M.  Hartwell;  Arthur  Ix)rd:  Charles  T.  Gallagher;  Albert  C.  Houghton; 
William  B.  Plunkett;  James  M.  Prendergast;  John  N.  Cole;  H«iry  L.  Pierce; 
William  F.  W^harton;  Solomon  Lincoln;  Henry  M.  Whitney;  Rev.  John 
O'Brien ;  Henry  H.  Sprague ;  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge ;  Thomas  Russell ;  Prof. 
William  B.  Munro;  Charles  Francis  Adams;  Prof.  Francis  J.  Child;  Ellsha 
Morgan;  Jeremiah  W.  Coveney;  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren;  John  R.  Thayer; 
W.  Lyman  Underwood;  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott;  Frederick  P.  Fish;  Melvln  O. 
Adams:  James  P.  Munroe;  Robert  Winsor;  Edwin  F.Atkins;  Theodore  Lyman; 
John  F.  Fitzgerald;  Dr.  William  L.  Richardson;  Walter  CliflTord:  Timothy  G. 
Spaulding;  Robert  Luce;  John  T.  Burnett;  Laurence  Mlnot;  John  A.  Sullivan; 
Moses  Williams;  Thomas  L.  Llvermore;  Robert  M.  Morse;  Levi  J.  Gunn;  Dr. 
Walter  Channing;  Francis  H.  Appleton;  Thornton  K.  Ix)throp;  Judge  William 
C.  Loring;  Charles  F.  Choate;  Arthur  H.  Lowe;  Prof.  F.  Spencer  Baldwin; 
Dr.  William  J.  Councilman;  Frank  Foxcroft;  Rev.  Octavius  B.  Frothlngfaam; 
Prentiss  Cummings;  Prof.  William  W.  Goodwin;  Congressman  Robert  O.  Har- 
ris; Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus;  William  A.  Gaston;  District  Attorney  Richard  W. 
Irwin;  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent;  Frederic  J.  Stimson,  and  many  others. 

(Printed  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  Opposed  to  the  Further  Extension 
of  Suffrage  to  Women.  Pamphlets  and  leaflets  may  be  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tary, room  015,  Kensington  Building,  687  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
January,  1912.) 


[Maryland  Association  .Opposed  to  Woman  Snffrage.l 
WOMAW    SUFFRAGK  IN   COLOBADO. 

I  have  voted  since  1893.  I  have  been  a  delegate  to  the  city  and  State  con- 
ventions, and  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  committee  from  my  county.  I 
have  been  a  deputy  sheriff  and  a  watcher  at  the  pools.  For  23  years  I  have 
been  In  the  midst  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  In  CJolorado.  For  years 
I  believed  in  woman  suffrage  and  have  worked  day  in  and  day  out  for  it  I  now 
see  my  mistake  and  would  abolish  it  to-morrow  If  I  could. 

No  law  has  been  put  on  the  statute  books  of  CJolorado  for  the  benefit  of 
women  and  children  that  has  been  put  there  by  the  women.  The  child-labor 
law  went  through  Independently  of  the  women's  vote.  The  hours  of  the  work- 
ing women  have  not  been  shortened;  the  wages  of  school-teachers  have  not 
been  raised;  the  type  of  men  that  got  Into  office  has  not  Improved  a  bit. 

Frankly,  the  experiment  Is  a  failure.  It  has  done  Colorado  no  good.  It  has 
done  woman  no  good.  The  best  thing  for  both  would  be  if  to-morrow  the  ballot 
for  women  could  be  abolished. 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Goddard, 
President  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Colorado. 

December,  1910. 


Our  State  hns  tried  the  female  suffrage  plan  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  form 
a  fair  idea  of  Its  workings.  I  am  not  prejudiced  in  any  way,  but  honestly  do 
not  see  where  the  experiment  has  proved  of  benefit  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  has  produced 
no  special  reforms,  and  it  has  had  no  particular  purifying  effect  upon  politics. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  better  and  more  Intelli- 
gent of  the  female  voters  of  Colorado  to  cease  exercising  the  ballot  ♦  ♦  » 
If  It  were  to  be  done  over  again,  the  people  of  Colorado  would  defeat  woman 
suffrage  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Hon.  Moses  Hallett, 
United  States  District  Judge (Qr^Colorado. 
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[Morning  Telegrapli,  Sunday,  Mar.  3,   1012.] 

Why  Women  Should  Not  Vote. 

they  will  pay  the  pbice  of  their  emancipation  by  the  tax  on  their  moral 
strength — the  majority  could  not  stand  the  strain. 

[By  Mrs.  Gilbert  Jones.] 

Mrs.  Gilbert  E.  Jones  Is  a  woman  of  pluck  and  aggressive  in  her  metbods  for 
the  defeat  of  woman  suffrage.  She  showed  this  when,  in  1S04,  she  gave  up  her 
social  aspirations  in  her  home  in  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  went 
to  Albany  as  one  of  the  set  that  opposed  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  provided  for  the  enfranchisement  of  her  sex. 

From  that  time  on  she  devoted  her  time  and  means  to  carrying  out  the  Ideas 
of  the  federation  of  which  she  Is  now  the  head  of  the  executive  committee. 
Her  personal  following,  to  a  conslderabel  extent,  stood  by  her.     Many  of  her 
associates  In  the  antisuffrage  movement  are  notable  in  public  and  social  life.) 
One  of  these  is  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Jones  in  her  easy  chair,  in  her  library,  or  as  seen  In  the  street  or  any. 
place  where  people  congregate,  would  never  be  picke<l  out  as  a  woman  leader  j 
in  a  woman  movement  in  which  the  whole  country  Is  Interested.  Her  physique 
and  dress  mark  her  as  a  woman  whose  chief  aim  Is  quietude  and  retirement.; 
She  Is  of  the  petite  class,  with  pleasant  lines  in  her  face  and  of  engaging 
manner. 

When  she  is  asked  to  explain  her  reasons  for  her  present  work  she  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  herself.  She  believes  in  it.  She  declares  she  has  no  object 
other  than  the  uplift  of  her  sex  and  that  education  which  enables  a  woman  to 
have  influence  in  public  matters  without  becoming  entangled  In  the  squabble 
of  politics. 

(Mrs.  Jones  is  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
League  for  the  Civic  Education  of  W^omen.) 

The  demand  for  woman  suffrage  is  based,  first,  on  woman's  natural  right  to 
it ;  second,  that  It  is  necessary  for  the  purification  of  politics  and  the  uplifting 
of  society;  third,  that  woman  needs  it  for  her  own  protection  against  unjust 
laws. 

First.  The  woman's  "  natural "  right  "  to  vote '' :  Chief  Justice  Walte,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  decided  that  citizenship  carried  with  It  no  voting 
power  or  right.  The  same  decision  has  been  handed  down  by  many  courts  in 
disposing  of  test  cases.  A  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  but  he  can  not  vote,  as  that  Is  a  State  *'  right,"  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  a  State.  Citizenship  does  not  entitle  a  man  or 
woman  to  vote,  so  the  injustice  to  woman  can  not  be  maintained. 

Second.  "  Women  should  vote  and  that  It  Is  necessary  for  the  purification  of 
politics  and  the  uplifting  of  society."  In  answer  to  this  read  Ben  Llndsey*s 
article,  *'The  beast  In  the  jungle,"  and  then  the  politics  of  Colorado  is  ex- 
plained. There  women  vote  and  take  bribes  for  their  votes,  just  as  men  do. 
The  woman  political  boss  Is  not  an  object  of  feminine  charm,  and  politics  In 
Colorado  are  In  no  way  Improved  because  women  vote.  And  what  do  we  find 
in  Utah,  a  woman  suffrage  State?  A  dynasty  ruled  by  one  American  citizen, 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  who  claims  that  he  has  been  divinely 
ordained  to  exercise  the  authority  of  God  over  all  affairs  of  his  people,  not 
only  in  his  own  State,  but  of  those  States  that  surround  him;  and  he  is  as 
secure  as  any  tsar  and  rules  like  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  with  his  harem.  Has 
woman  political,  social  or  economic  Independence  in  Utah?  Has  polygamy  been 
stopped  by  the  woman's  instinctive  self  respect  or  practical  and  just  demands 
with  her  powers  through  the  ballot?  No.  And  the  Mormon  Church  is  spread- 
ing Its  power  more  and  more  deliberately  In  the  other  woman  suffrage  States. 
Can  this  mean  social  uplifting: 

Massachusetts  and  New  York  were  many  years  granting  the  equal  guardian- 
ship of  the  husband  and  wife  over  their  own  children.  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and 
Utah  grant  women  no  such  privileges,  and  women  have  voted  forty- three  years 
in  two  of  these  States.  Neither  need  the  husband  support  the  wife,  if  he  does 
not  care  to  In  these  three  women  suffrage  States.  In  Idaho  a  wife  has  no 
control  over  her  own  wagos  or  money  of  any  kind,  and  she  can  secure  control 
of  her  own  proi)erty  only  by  going  Into  court  and  showing  that  her  husband  Is 
mismanaging  It.    This  Is  always  a  difficult  matter,  and  shows  how  little  Inde- 
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pendence  women  have  In  Idaho.  Much  more  could  be  said  of  these  three  States* 
but  space  compels  nie  to  push  on  to  other  questions. 

Third.  **  That  woman  needs  it  for  her  own  protection  against  unjust  laws." 
Women  can  not  sustain  laws  if  they  malce  them,  neither  can  they  enforce  them 
when  once  made.  The  "  rights  of  women  "  have  been  generally  granted  and  the 
married  woman's  laws  are  better  in  New  York  State  and  Massachusetts  "than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  all  without  the  vote,  proving  that  the  ballot 
is  not  necessary  to  bring  about  these  favorable  conditions. 

Every  effort  is  now  being  made  to  guard  the  woman  and  the  child.  It  is 
part  of  the  great  evolution  of  the  century,  but  none  of  it  Is  being  seriously 
done  in  connection  with  **  votes  for  women.*'  It  is  the  result  of  economic  In- 
vestigation, the  anxiety  of  safeguarding  the  future  generations.  The  study  Oa 
the  conditions  of  man,  woman,  and  child  is  foremost  in  the  mind  of  all 
psychologists,  sociologists,  and  scientists.  The  everyday  up-to-date  bushiess 
men  Imow  that  **  their  conditions  can  no  longer  be  overlooked.  The  humaai- 
tarian  makes  the  needs  of  humanity  known  to  the  rich  and  demands  relief. 
The  awakening  of  our  great  middle  class  for  knowledge  and  facts  concerning 
their  opportunities  and  advantages  has  stirred  the  civic  conscience  of  the 
masses,  but  this  and  all  the  vast  insight  to  the  activities  of  the  day  can  not  be 
brought  down  to  the  small  horizon  of  the  woman-suffrage  movement.  It  Is 
progress — an  onward  march,  and  if  women  had  the  vote  they  would  find  that 
they  must  still  quicken  their  step  if  they  keep  pace  with  man — the  greatest  of 
God's  achievements.  Woman  does  not  need  more  laws  for  her  own  protection, 
but  she  does  need  more  knowledge  concerning  herself,  more  study  of  her  own 
child,  more  instruction  in  mothercraft  and  homemaking.  These  glorious 
privileges  are  slipping  away  from  her  and  her  economic  value  is  lessening  daily 
as  machinery  (of  man's  ingenuity)  and  man's  wealth,  labor,  and  generosity 
supply  her  with  all  the  necessities  of  life. 

Books  are  appearing  everywhere  about  the  "woman  parasite."  "The  In- 
crease of  the  death  rate  of  little  children,"  "  the  decrease  of  the  birth  rate  of 
our  younger  generations,"  etc.,  and  what  does  it  all  mean?  Unrest,  extrava- 
gance, luxury,  discontent,  imitation,  and  competition  of  our  middle  class,  and 
rank  socialism  for  the  lower  classes,  and  In  all  this  whirl  of  commotion  women 
are  still  the  enigma,  and  the  young  woman  of  to-day  is  a  very  serious  problem. 
Motherhood  Is  In  need  of  reform  and  protection,  but  the  vote  will  not  bring  It 
Mothers  are  the  creators  and  builders  of  character  in  Us  youth,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  conscious  personal  relations  should  be  reestablished  and  understood 
between  the  mother  and  her  child. 

Scientists  are  working  out  these  problems  of  the  mother  and  child,  but  the 
mothers  themselves  are  not.  The  woman  suffrage  movement  and  bridge  whist 
are  diverting  thousands  of  our  young  women  away  from  their  mother  Interests 
and  the  home,  which  should  be  the  center  of  calmness  and  peace,  and  from 
which  tlie  greatest  as  well  as  the  minutest  things  of  life  should  emanate.  Men 
may  grant  women  the  ballot,  but  men  will  again  bring  her  back  to  her  own. 
The  natural  function  of  the  woman  will  always  remain.  If  she  Is  true  to  her- 
self, namely  the  purifying,  spiritualizing,  humanizing  of  society,  by  Influencing 
the  husband,  the  father,  son,  or  brother  in  dally  contact  and  an  unspoken 
language,  and  It  is  in  itself  the  highest  of  all  human  functions;  it  is  nobler 
than  anything  which  politics  and  votes  can  produce. 

Politics  is  not  uplifting,  and  even  in  the  four  woman-suffrage  States  politics 
Is  still  dismally  corrupt,  and  many  women  themselves  deplore  their  enfranchise- 
ment in  Colorado. 

The  State  has  fundamental  reasons  why  women  should  not  vote,  but  women 
rarely  take  that  viewpoint,  but  resort  to  emotional  argiunents  In  favor  of 
their  particular  interests. 

Sex  is  the  first  reason.  I^egislation  for  women  as  women  can  be  traced 
from  the  multimillionaire's  wife  down  to  the  sweatshop,  and  social,  political, 
professional,  and  industrial  conditions  readjust  her  to  the  plane  of  least  re- 
sistance for  the  reason  that  she  Is  a  woman. 

Sex  is  tlie  second  reason.  Women  should  not  be  classed  with  "  Idiots,  pau- 
pers, criminals,  and  the  Insane,"  as  Is  often  quoted.  Women  are  not  a  class, 
but  they  must  be  "  exempt "  citizens  if  they  are  enfranchised,  just  as  peers 
are  in  England  and  clergjmen  in  Switzerland,  because  they  are  not  made  liable 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  Women  are  not  at  the  "command" 
of  Government — men  are.  Men  and  women  can  offer  and  volunteer  their 
services  alike,  but  no  command  can  be  given  to  the  women  voter  by  any  gov- 
ernmental authority.    Men  must,  In  the  last  analysis,  by  our  theory  and  prac- 
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tlce  of  (Jovemment  create  otir  national  force.  Women  never  will.  By  our 
practice  of  drafting  tlie  male. voter  most  protect  the  Nation. 

Some  men  are  exempt  at  the  time  of  need.  All  women  voters  would  be 
exempt,  and  would  be  a  total  loss  as  a  national  force.  At  their  best  they  can 
and  have  volunteered  their  services,  but  Government  can  never  command  them 
as  it  has  and  must  command  men.  Women  bear  sons  that  create  the  national 
force,  but  not  at  the  command  of  Government,  neither  can  women  guarantee 
sons  if  they  want  to.  And  what  about  the  barren  woman,  and  those  who  only 
have  girls,  and  there  is  tlie  spinster.  All  that  they  contribute  to  life  is  volun- 
teered, and  can  not  come  under  the  practical  business  of  Government. 

Government  sustains  and  protects  all  moral  and  ethical  services  given  by 
men  and  wom^i.  The  church  and  the  State  have  long  since  ceased  to  work 
hand  in  hand  together,  except  in  Utah. 

Man  is  liable  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  home,  for  the  support  of  wife  and  children,  for  the  education  of  the 
children,  for  the  payments  of  debts  for  all  necessities  of  life  in  the  family. 
Man  is  the  defender  of  the  Nation.  Our  warships  are  maneuvered  by  men. 
Our  great  commercial  and  industrial  activities  are  sustained  and  guaranteed 
by  men.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  all  our  marvelous  Inventions  are  made  by 
men.  The  high  standard  of  statesmanship  and  professional  life  is  upheld  by 
men.  Men  have  done  more  than  their  share  of  the  work  of  the  world,  and  have 
brought  us  up  to  the  high-water  mark  of  modem  civilization,  and  yet  women 
demand  that  they  should  make  the  laws  to  regulate  the  results  of  this  gigantic 
hnman  achievement.  The  conceit  of  them !  To  give  birth  to  a  thousand  chil- 
dren is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  man  who  gave  birth  to  the  invention  of  the 
printing  press;  so  we  can  not  in  any  way  give  either  a  true  measure  to  their 
service  to  humanity.  How  many  **  votes  for  women  "  will  we  need  to  create 
such  a  marvelous  influence  upon  the  politics  of  the  nation,  as  did  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe's  book,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin? 

Sex  is  the  third  reason.  As  woman  is  forced  out  of  her  home  and  away  from 
motherhood  into  extreme  social,  industrial,  and  political  life,  Just  so  must  she 
pay  the  price  of  her  emancipation  by  the  tax  on  her  physical  and  moral  strength. 
This  may  be  at  bridge,  whist,  settlement  work,  in  factory  work,  or  in  the  sweat- 
siiop.  Some  women  are  equal  to  this  strain,  but  the  majority  are  not,  and  we 
should  look  for  fewer  women  wage  earners,  politicians,  and  office  seekers.  Dis- 
courage women  blacksmiths,  baggage  masters,  and  women  brakemen,  and 
women  undertakers.  Yet  suffragists  believe  woman's  emancipation  must  be 
brought  about  along  some  of  these  lines. 

There  is  no  class  of  women  to  whom  the  leaders  of  the  equal-suffrage  move- 
ment have  held  out  more  attractive  promises  than  those  who  are  engaged  In 
wage-earning  pursuits.  It  Is  undeniable  that  In  many  such  occupations  womej 
receive  a  lower  rate  of  pay  than  men,  and  lower  than  they  ought.  Believing 
that  they  are  doing  an  equal  amount  of  work  with  the  men  who  are  laboring 
Bide  by  side  with  them,  it  is  natural  that  such  women  should  feel  that  they 
are  entitled  to  an  equal  rale  of  pay. 

With  this  feeling  I  am  In  entire  sympathy.  I  fall  to  see,  however,  any  way 
by  which  the  suffragist  leaders  could  redeem  the  promises  of  higher  wages  to 
wom^i  who  are  earning  their  own  living,  even  if  their  demand  for  the  ballot 
were  to  be  granted. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  men  receive  higher  wages  than  women  in 
certain  occupations  because  they  have  votes,  but  it  is  a  more  difficult  matter 
to  prove  the  assertion,  and  in  the  states  where  women  vote  they  often  receive 
10  per  cent  less  than  the  men. 

Al)out  6,000,000  working  women  are  comi>eting  with  men  to-day.  Large 
numbers  of  them  are  under  the  age  of  21,  consequently  not  of  the  voting  age. 

When  one  comes  to  examine  the  occupations  in  which  j;hese  workers  are  to 
be  found  it  appears  that  the  largest  single  group,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  number  are  domestic  servants;  so  that  if  increased  wages  for  women 
workers  followed  the  granting  of  votes  to  women,  as  suffragist  advocate.^ 
claim  would  be  the  cane,  the  first  to  obtain  increased  pay  in  all  probability 
would  be  household  workers.  These,  however,  are  just  the  ones  whose  wages 
are  now  admittedly  high  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  women  workers. 

The  next  group  of  wage  earners  is  the  agricultural  workers,  largely  on  the 
southern  plantations,  generally  negresses,  who  can  neither  read  or  write. 

After  these  two  classes  of  woaiou  workers  come  dressmakers,  public  laun- 
dresses, teachers,  and  farmers,  in  the  order  named. 
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In  none  of  these  occnpations,  however,  aside  from  those  of  domestic  servants 
and  agricultural  laborers,  are  their  numbers  sufficiently  large  to  make  their 
votes  of  any  great  effect  either  in  national  or  State  elections  in  carrying 
through  a  demand  for  increased  wages. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  interest  of  the  very  largest  class  of 
women  voters — the  wives  of  wage  earners — would  lie  in  securing  higher  wages 
for  their  husbands  rather  than  for  other  women  workers,  and  these  two 
interests  might  easily  become  antagonistic. 

In  the  four  States  where  women  vote  there  Is  no  evidence  to  ahow  that  the 
ballot  has  had  any  effect  whatever  uiK)n  their  rate  of  pay.  The  wages  of  house- 
hold servants  are  high  in  Colorado,  but  this  is  because  they  are  extremely 
scarce  and  not  because  they  are  voters.  In  the  case  of  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional workers  there  has  been  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  rate  of  pay  as  a 
result  of  the  adoption  of  equal  suffrage.  Indeed,  the  women  teachers  In  Colo- 
rado are  paid  10  per  cent  less  than  men.  This  question  of  the  pay  of  women 
workers  really  should  have  no  place  In  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  demand 
for  equal  suffrage.  It  Is  worth  noticing  merely  because  it  has  been  employed 
so  persistently — and  apparently  with  some  effect — to  win  the  support  of  women 
wage  earnei-s  for  the  suffragist  movement,  and  the  Socialist  can  not  separate 
the  two  for  a  moment. 

My  feeling  in  regard  to  this  question  has  come  as  a  result  of  the  experience 
of  many  years  In  work  which  has  brought  me  Into  close  touch  with  woman  wage 
earners.  While  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  enlist  the  support  of  these  women 
for  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage,  the  great  majority  of  wage-earning  women  are 
not  actively  interested  in  that  cause,  and  its  support  Is  confined  chiefly  to  pro- 
fessional agitators. 

As  one  who  believes  thoroughly  in  the  principle  of  cooperation  embodied  In 
pure  trade  unionism  among  women,  I  deplore  the  effort  by  suffragists  to  manipu- 
late the  strength  of  this  movement  for  themselves  and  for  socialism. 

One-fourth  of  the  wage-earning  women  who  demand  the  ballot  are  rank 
Socialists,  and  any  mention  of  motherhood,  government,  church,  and  marriage 
are  scoffed  and  hissed  at — and  they  promise  destruction  to  our  true  American 
Ideals  of  womanhood. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  press  the  measure  to  enfranchise  women  are 
directed  toward  the  benefit  that  the  vote  will  prove  to  women,  particularly 
those  who  own  property. 

The  objection  that  women  are  unjustly  taxed  without  being  represented  will 
not  bear  even  slight  scrutiny.  The  phrase  "  taxation  without  representation  " 
can  not  be  made  an  Individual  right  to  be  claimed  by  each  inhabitant  who  bears 
the  burden  of  taxation. 

The  question  of  taxation  was  settled  without  reference  to  woman  suffrage. 
Women  voted  in  several  of  our  colonies  before  the  Revolution,  and  It  was  not 
until  some  time  after  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted  that  the  question 
of  suffrage  was  settled. 

To  let  a  woman  vote  because  she  owns  property  would  indeed  be  tyrannical, 
as  it  would  discriminate  against  the  woman  who  does  not  own  property,  and 
this  unjust  condition  would  be  undemocratic  and  un-American  to  the  last 
degree,  and  then  the  woman  suffragist  is  not  asking  for  a  **  qualified  suffrage." 
She  demands  the  whole  thing,  **  universal  suffrage.'' 

o 
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PREVENTION  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  AND  SPREAD  OF 
CONTAGIOUS  AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 


LETTER 


VStOM 


THE  SECEETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

CALLDfO 

ATTENTION'  TO  THE  DEPLETED  CONDITION  OF  FUND  <<FO&  THE 
PBEVENTION  OF  THE  INTBODTTCTION  AND  SPBBAD  OF  CON- 
TAGIOUS AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES,"  AND  BBCOMMENDINa 
AN  APPBOPEIATION  OF  9500,000  FOB  THIS  FUND. 


Mat  23,  ldl2, — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Tbbasuby  Department, 

OfTICE  OF  THE   SECRETARY, 

Wa^UuffUm,  May  10,  1912. 
The  Speaker  op  the  House  op  Representatives, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Sir:  In  view  of  the  small  amount  remaining  in  tl^e  **Fund  for  the 
prevention  of  the  introduction  and  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases,''  and  the  necessity  for  tne  continuation  of  the  work  of 
eradicating  bubonic  plague  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  introduction  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  other  quarantinable 
diseases,  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  following 
review  of  the  plague  situation,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  which 
may  be  apprehended  from  the  diseases  mentioned  above* 

rlague  made  its  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  March, 
1900,  and  was  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  city  known  as  **  China- 
town" until  February,  1904,  when  it  was  completely  eradicated.  In 
this  outbreak  121  cases  occurred,  only  8  of  which  recovered. 

The  present  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague  in  California  began  May 
27j  1907,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  continued  among  human 
beings  imtil  January  30,  1908,  during  which  time  160  cases  of  the 
disease  were  discovered,  of  wnich  77  died.  The  disease  continued 
among  rata,  however,  until  October  23,  1908,  since  which  time  no 
rate  infectea  with  bubonic  plague  have  been  discovered. 
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In  the  city  of  Oakland,  12  cases,  of  which  7  died,  occurred  between 
September  12  and  December  22,  1907.  Twenty-six  plague-infected 
rats  were  taken  in  that  city,  the  last  being  captured  December  1, 
1908. 

One  human  case,  with  one  death,  occurred  in  the  city  of  Berkeley, 
August  27,  1907.     No  infected  rats  have  been  found  therein. 

One  human  case,  winch  recovered,  occurred  in  Point  Richmond  on 
November  27,  1907.     No  infected  rats  have  been  discovered. 

One  human  case,  which  recovered,  was  discovered  in  Los  Angeles. 
August  11,  1908.     One  infected  squirrel  was  found. 

No  cases  of  human  plague  have  been  found  in  the  cities  of  Cali- 
fomia  since  August  9,  1911,  The  disease  has,  however,  been  preva- 
lent among  ground  squirrels  in  the  coimtry,  and  human  cases  have 
occurred  in  the  rural  districts  each  year. 

This  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table: 


Places. 

Date  of  last 
plague. 

Date  of  last 

case  of  rat 

plague. 

Date  of  last 
case  of  squir- 
rel plague. 

Total  number  of 

rodents  found 

infected  since 

May,  1907. 

Calilomia: 
Cities- 

San  Francisco 

Jan.   30,1906 
1  Aug.  9,1911 
Aug.  27,1907 
Aug.  11,1908 

Sept.  26, 1909 

July   21,1911 
None 

Oct.   23,1908 
Dec.     1, 1908 

None 

do 

Wood    rat, 
Oct.  17,1909. 

None 

do 

None 

do 

do 

Aug.  21,1906 

Oct.     9,1911 

Sept.  23,1911 
Oct.   27,1911 
July  18,1911 
Ailg.    6,1911 
June    8,1911 
Aug.  26,1911 
Jan.   29,1911 
Oct.     5,1910 
May  17,1910 
June    2,1911 

398  rats. 

Oakland         

126  rats. 

Berkeley 

None. 

Los  Angeles 

Isquinel. 

114  squirreto. 

364  squirrels. 
Isquinel. 
5  squirrels. 
Do. 

22  squirrels. 
ISsquirreb. 
1  squirrel. 

23  squirrels. 
3  squirrels. 
13  squirrels. 

Counties— 

Alamedft«, ..,..,--, 

Contra  Costa 

Fresno    

Merced 

do 

Uo 

Monterey 

San  Benito 

do 

June    6,1910 
Sept.  18, 1911 
None 

do 

do 

do 

do 

San  Joaquin 

Ban  LiiLs  Obtepo 

Santa  Clara    

Aug.  23,1910 
None 

do 

do 

Santa  Cms 

Stanislaus        

do 

do 

1  This  infection  was  received  in  Contra  Costa  County. 


*  Exclusive  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley. 


The  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  and  municipal  boards  of  health  of  California  have  succeeded 
in  eradicating  the  disease  in  the  cities  of  that  State.  It  still  remains  in 
the  rural  districts,  however,  although  the  number  of  counties  now 
known  to  be  infected  is  less  than  it  was  when  the  preliminary  sanitary 
survey  was  made.  The  problem  at  the  present  time  is  the  eradication 
of  the  disease  in  the  country  because  these  infected  rural  districts  con- 
stitute a  series  of  permanent  foci  for  plague,  from  which  the  disease 
may  be  carried  to  other  parts  of  California  or  to  other  States  in  inter- 
state traffic.  The  plan  upon  which  the  present  work  is  being  carried 
on  includes  an  accurate  delimitation  of  the  zones  of  infection,  and  the 
killing  of  the  ground  squirrels  therein.     A  portion  of  this  work  is  being 

f)erformed  by  the  individual  landowners  in  compliance  with  the  State 
aw  for  the  extermination  of  rodents.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  this  work  that  the  enforcement  of  this  law  oe  con- 
tinued by  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

On  account  of  the  proximity  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Berkeley  to  the  infected  rural  districts,  and  the  possibility  of  the  im- 
portation of  the  disease  into  them  from  the  country,  rats  are  being 
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captured  in  these  cities  and  examined  to  determine  the  presence  or 
absence  of  bubonic  plague  in  them.  In  addition,  the  rat-proofing 
ordinances  are  being  enforced  by  the  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  in  plague-suppressive 
measures  in  California  to  April  30, 1912: 

Fiscal  year: 

1908 $300,904.71 

1909 275,048.06 

1910 135,39L87 

1911 162,320.40 

July  1, 1911,  to  Apr.  30, 1912 170,511.33 

Total 1,044,176.37 

At  the  present  time  money  is  being  expended  at  the  rate  of  $14,000 

1)er  montn,  of  which  $1,250  is  allotted  for  the  conduct  of  the  Federal 
aboratory  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  remainder  is  expended  on  the 
field  force. 

Plague  appeared  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  October  16,  1907.  Three 
human  cases  occurred,  the  last  of  which  was  discovered  on  October 
25, 1907.  All  of  them  died.  Twentv-five  plague  rats  were  found,  the 
last  on  September  21,  1911.  Antiplague  measures  have  been  carried 
on  in  this  port  in  cooperation  with  the  local  health  authorities. 

On  accoimt  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  as  it  exists  in  the  State 
of  California,  it  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  length  of  time 
which  will  be  required  or  the  amount  of  money  which  must  be  ex- 
pended in  order  to  eradicate  bubonic  plague  from  this  country.  Inas- 
much as  it  has  gained  a  foothold  in  a  country  of  most  diversified  ter- 
rain, much  of  which  is  not  yet  under  cultivation,  too  much  reliance 
shoiild  not  be  placed  upon  the  efforts  of  the  individual  landowners. 

TThe  California  State  Board  of  Health  has  cooperated  with  the  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  in  so  far  as  the  limited  funds 
of  the  former  will  permit.  It  mav  be  noted  in  passing^  however,  that 
the  State  contagious  disease  fund  has  not  been  replenished,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  moneys  at  present  available  for  use  by  the  State 
board  of  health  in  this  regard  are  very  limited.  At  least  four  or  five 
years,  and  an  expenditure  of  at  least  $400,000,  should  be  allowed  for 
the  completion  of  this  work. 

For  several  years  cholera  has  made  an  annual  incursion  into  Russia 
and  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  each  time  spreading  further.  Last 
summer  the  disease  was  actually  admitted  to  this  country  through  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  rapid  and 
efficient  work  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  and  local  sanitary  authorities,  it  might 
have  gained  considerable  headway.  While  the  disease  is  not  at  the 
present  time  extensively  prevalent  in  Europe,  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  it  will  reappear  with  the  advent  of  warm  weather,  and  a  high 
degree  of  watchfulness  will  be  required  to  exclude  it  from  the  United 
States. 

Yellow  fever  exists  at  the  present  time  in  several  of  the  South 
American  ports  and  in  Yucatan,  and  if,  as  is  usually  the  rule,  the 
disease  comes  northward  as  summer  advances,  considerable  vigilance 
will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  disease  from  appearing  in  our  Southern 
States. 
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At  the  present  time  Uiere  remains  only  $112,075.82  in  the  ''Fund 
for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  and  spread  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases/'  and  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  it  is 
thought  that  this  fund  will  be  completely  exhausted  by  September 
20,  1912. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  one  known  plague  focus  in  tWs 
country  and  that  possibly  the  disease  exists  unlmown  among  the 
rodents  of  other  localities,  it  is  evident  that  unless  this  fund  be  replen- 
ished the  work  of  eradication  must  be  discontinued  and  the  coimtry 
exposed  to  a  considerable  menace. 

This  fund  is  appUed  not  only  for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction 
and  spread  of  bubonic  plague  but  also  for  the  exclusion  and  eradicar 
tion  of  cholera,  ydlow  fever,  and  typhus  fever.  Should  they  gain  a 
foothold  in  the  united  States,  it  becomes  apparent  that  if  this  fund  is 
exhausted  the  Federal  health  authorities  would  be  rendered  helpless 
in  the  face  of  such  an  emergency. 

It  is  therefore  ui^ed  that  Congress  appropriate  the  sum  of  $500,000 
for  this  fund.  This  request  is  made  only  after  due  and  careful  con- 
sideration; in  fact  tlxis  item  was  not  placed  in  the  Book  of  Estimates 
because  at  the  time  of  its  preparation  this  matter  was  being  investi- 
gated carefully,  so  that  ^ny  recommendations  which  might  be  made 
would  be  in  tne  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
Respectfully, 

Fbanklin  MaoVeagh,  Secretary. 
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LESLIE  J.  LYONS. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL, 

TRANSMTFIXNO 

PURftXTANrr  TO  HOTJBS  BBSOLUTION,  INFOBKATION  BBLATIVE  TO 
OHABeES  PBEFSBJIBD  AGAINST  LBSLIB  J.  LYONS,  TJNITED 
BTATBS  ATTORNEY  FOB  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  HISSOX7RI. 
CERTAIN  INFORMATION  IS  WITHHEIJ)  BY  DIRECTION  OF  THE 
TRESIDBNT. 


May  Sly  1912. — Refierred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  or  Justice, 
Office  of  the  Attorney  Gbnbrax, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  28 ,  1912. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  certified  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  25tn  instant,  reading 
as  follows: 

Re9olvedf  That  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
directed,  il  not  incompatible  with  public  interest,  to  transmit  forthwith  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  copy  of  the  charges  filed  against  liCslie  J.  Lyons,  United  States 
district  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri,  together  with  the  report  of  Arthur 
T.  Bagley,  special  agent  detailed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  investigate  said 
charges,  and  a  statement  of  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  if  any,  upon  said 
charges  and  report. 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  on  or  about  August  18,  1911,  one 
Ernest  D.  Martin,  then  under  indictaient  in  the  United  States  court 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  misuse  of  the  mails,  filed  with  this  depart- 
ment a  copy  or  certain  chafes  against  Mr.  Lyons,  which  he  stated  he 
intended  also  to  file  in  the  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals.  Three  days 
later,  and  before  these  charges  were  called  to  my  personal  attention 
and  before  anv  action  thereon  had  been  taken  by  the  department,  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Lyons  that  these  charges  had  been  so  filed  as  the 
basis  for  a  proceeding  looking  to  his  disbarment.  Mr.  Lyons  informed 
me  that  he  had  made  app&ation  for  an  immediate  hearing  of  the 
charges,  and  he  requested  that  a  representative  of  this  department  be 
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present  at  each  hearing.  I  accordingly  detailed  Special  Agent  Arthur 
T.  Bagley  to  attend  the  hearings  and  to  make  inquiries  into  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Lyons.  Oh  November 
30,  1911,  after  the  close  of  the  testimony  in  that  proceeding,  the  spe- 
cial agent  made  a  report  to  me  of  the  substance  of  the  testimony 
adduced  and  of  his  views  with  respect  thereto,  as  well  as  with  respect 
to  one  or  two  other  matters  affecting  Mr.  Lyons  to  which  his  attention 
had  been  drawn  in  connection  with  the  matters  involved  in  the  disbar- 
ment matter.  This  report  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  ex  parte 
statements,  letters,  reports,  and  other  papers.  A  copy  of  this  report 
was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Lyons  for  sucn  comment  and  answer  as  he 
might  see  fit  to  make;  but  I  deemed  it  proper  to  take  no  other  action 
with  respect  to  it  so  long  as  the  proceeding  in  the  Kansas  Qty  court 
was  pending  undetermined. 

As  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  you  by  a  communication  dated  April 
5,  1912,  the  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals  on  April  1,  1912,  rendered 
a  very  coniprehensive  judgment,  a  copy  of  which  I  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  on  April  5,  1912,  which  dealt  with  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  charges  which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  investi- 
tion  made  by  the  agent  of  this  department,  and  fully  acquitted  Mr. 
Lyons  of  any  wrongdoing  in  connection  with  them,  holding  that  the 
charges  were  not  supported  by  the  evidence,  and  directing  the  pro- 
ceeding to  be  dismissed. 

On  April  5,  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Lyons  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is 
annexea,  in  which  I  called  his  attention  to  two  matters,  one  of  which 
apparently  had  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Kansas  City 
Court  of  Appeals.  In  reply,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lyons  dated 
April  9,  a  copy  of  wliicli  is  submitted  herewith. 

In  the  light  of  this  correspondence,  and  the  decision  of  the  Kansas 
City  Court  of  Appeals,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Lyons  for  any  turtlier  communication  or  comment  with  respect  to 
tlie  report  of  the  s])ecial  agent,  above  referred  to.  In  my  opinion 
it  would  be  most  unfair  to  Mr.  Lyons  to  give  pubUcity  or  currency 
to  the  report  of  the  special  agent  referred  to,  which  was  a  confiden- 
tial report  for  the  information  of  this  department,  or  to  the  papers 
accompanying  the  report.  Tliey  constitute  matters  which  were  in 
the  nature  of  an  ex  parte  investigation  into  matters  concerning  which 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  has  since  passed  judgment,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  land  company  matter  referred  to  in  the 
correspondence  accompanying  this  communication;  and  in  my  opin- 
ion it  is  not  compatible  with  the  public  interest  to  make  them 
public. 

Certain  other  charges  against  Mr.  Lyons  were  presented  to  me  in 
February,  1912,  by  one  Olcott  C.  Colt,  who  had  been  convicted  in 
the  United  States  court  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  of  using  the  mails  in 
furtherance  of  a  scheme  to  defraud,  the  conviction  affirmed  on  appeal 
by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  the 
same  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court.  A  portion  of  these  charges  were 
merelv  repetitions  of  some  of  those  macie  by  Martin  and  were  deter- 
mined in  favor  of  Mr.  Lyons  by  the  court;  and  the  remaining  charges 
were  matters  of  law  wliich  were  settled  by  the  affirmance  of  the  judg- 
ment against  Olcott  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts,  I  am  directed  by  the 
President  to  withhold  the  communication  of  these  papers  to  the 
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House  in  accordance  with  the  request  embodied  in  the  above-men- 
tioned resolution. 

Respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Wickersham, 

Attorney  Oeneral. 

Washington,  April  5,  1912. 
Leslie  J.  Lyons,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney j  Kansas  Cityy  Mo. 

Sm:  I  have  received  and  read  with  interest  the  judgment  of  the 
Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals  finding  in  your  favor  upon  all  of  the 
charges  wmch  were  the  subject  of  complaint  against  you.  These 
charges  are  substantially  all  that  were  made  the  subject  of  complaint 
to,  and  investigation  by,  this  department.  With  resnect  to  your 
professional  association  with  George  L.  Davis,  I  woula  direct  your 
attention  to  the  report  of  Examiner  Bagley,  pages  10  to  22  and  72 
to  74.  It  seems  to  me  that,  regardless  of  any  provisions  of  tlie  State 
law,  no  attorney  as  closelv  associated  with  you  as  Mr.  Davis  appears 
to  nave  been  should  defend  criminal  cases  which  are  prosecuted 
by  vou. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
your  employment  as  attorney  for  the  Oregon  Valley  Land  Co.  (See 
pp.  42  to  70  and  73  to  82  of  Bagley's  report.)  Mr.  Bagley 's  report 
contains  much  data  with  reference  to  this  matter  wliich  appears  not 
to  have  been  before  the  Kansas  City  Court  of  Ap])eals.  This  evidence 
seems  to  clearly  indicate  that  the  concerns  referred  to  have  been 
under  investigation  by  the  Post  Office  De])artment  at  dilFerent  times; 
that  they  may  become  the  objects  of  a  criminal  prosecution;  and  that 
they  are  not  of  a  character  which  would  tend  to  strengthen  your 
useiulness  as  United  States  attorney.  After  reading  ilr.  Bagley's 
report  on  this  subject,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  you  to 
sever  your  professional  connection  with  those  concerns. 
Respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Wickersham, 

Attorney  General. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  9,  1912, 
The  Attorney  General, 

WashingtoUy  D.  C. 

Sm:  I  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  5th  instant  and  note  what 
you  say  with  respect  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  m  disbar- 
ment proceedings  against  me. 

In  tnis  connection  I  have  to  advise  you  that  Mr.  Davis  is  not  now 
and  never  has  been  interested  in  the  prosecution  of  any  cases  in  the 
Federal  court,  save  and  except  the  Martin  case.  I  am  authorized  by 
him  to  sajr  to  you  that  he  will  not  participate  or  become  interested  in 
any  cases  in  which  I  am  called  upon  to  prosecute  in  the  Federal  court 
here.  I  desire  to  state  further  that  immediately  upon  the  matter  of 
my  office  arrangements  wath  him  being  called  in  question,  or  being 
the  subject  of  criticism  in  any  way,  I  severed  my  relations  and  have 
not  had  any  office  or  professional  relations  with  him  since  early  last 
fail.  Without  entering  into  any  detailed  explanation  of  my  relations 
with  him,  I  think  it  appropriate  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
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employment  in  the  Martin  case  was  prior  to  any  arrangements  with 
respect  to  our  oflBce  connection.  There  being  no  other  relation  than 
that  of  friends  esistan^,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  impropriety 
whatsoever  in  his  bem^  employed  in  that  case^  and  that  was  the 
reason  that  moved  me  m  makmg  the  statement  to  him  that  I  did 
when  he  asked  if  I  had  any  objections  to  him  appearing  in  the  case. 

With  respect  to  my  employment  by  and  connection  with  the  land 
company,  I  have  to  advise  that  I  have  not  acted  as  attorney  for  the 
land  company  since  I  have  been  United  States  attorney,  and  shall  not, 
of  course,  accept  employment  in  any  matters  pertaining  to  that  busi- 
ness or  for  those  interested  in  it.  My  professional  connection  with 
the  persons  interested  in  those  concerns  nas  long  since  been  severed, 
and  I  do  not  have  and  shall  not  have  any  sort  of  connection  with  any 
concern  whatsoever  that  wiD  in  any  way  embarrass  me  or  the  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  any  cases  that  are  now  pending  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  brought  in  this  court. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  action  that  you  have  taken  in  the 
matter,  I  am, 

Yours,  sincerely,  Leslie  J.  Lyons, 

United  States  Attorney. 
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INCREAvSE  OF  THE  NAVY. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

TRANSMITTINO, 

PT7&SXTANT  TO  HOITSB  RBBOLTJTION  363,  INFORMATION  RELATIVE 
rro  BIDIB  AND  CONTRACTS  MADE  WITH  VARIOUS  PERSONS  AND 
CORPORATIONS  T7NDER  THE  HEAD  <'  INCREASE  OF  THE  NAVY." 


MAtT^I;  19X2.-^R^QiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Naral  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  [Minted. 


Department  op  the  Navy, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  May  29,  1912, 
My  Dbar  Mb.  Sfseake^:  House  resolution  363  of  the  4th  mstant 
calls  for  information  as  follows: 

RutiUftij  rrbat  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  report  to 
the  House  of . Representatives,  for  its  information,  a  full  statement  and  complete  list 
of  ail  bids  receired,  contracts  made,  and  moneys  expended,  giving  the  names  of  all 
persons,  firms,  or  corporations  submitting  bids  or  with  whom  contracts  were  made, 
together  wHii  the  dates  and  amounts  of  each  bid  submitted  and  contract  entered  into, 
onder'the  provisions  of  the  paragraphs  "Increase  of  the  Nav}^;  torpedo  boats''  and 
"lacffeaae  of  the  Navy;  armor  and  armament,"  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Jime  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  and  for  other  purposes,  '^  approved  March  fourth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleven. 

The  paragraph  in  the  act  of  March  4,  1911,  ''Increase  of  the  Navy; 
torpedo  boats,  while  providing  for  expenditures  on  submarine  boats, 
is  not  the  provision  of  the  act  under  which  the  construction  of  the 
vessels  is  expressly  authorized.  The  four  submarine  boats  authorized 
by  said  act  were  provided  for  in  a  paragraph  beginning  **four  sub- 
nukrine  torpedo  boats''  under  ''Increase  of  tne  Navy,"  preceding  the 
para^aph  of  which  the  title  is  (quoted  in  the  resolution. 

Said  lour  vessels  were  advertised  June  21,  1911,  and  proposals  for 
their  construction  (only  two  bidders  competing,  the  Electric  Boat  Co. 
and  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.),  which  were  opened  September  1, 
are  shown  in  a  tabulated  statement  herewith. 

The  contracts  were  awarded  to  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  for  all  four 
vessels,  two  to  be  built  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at  $478,000  each,  and 
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two  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  $512,000  each.  The  prices  stated  in  the 
proposal  for  these  vessels  were  $481,000  each  for  two  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  $515,000  each  for  two  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the  proposal 
contained  a  stipulation  that  if  payments  were  to  be  made  in  a^ven 
number  of  equal  installments  during  the  progress  of  the  work  wiuiout 
reservation  of  percentage  from  each  payment,  $3,000  should  be 
deducted  from  the  price  stated  for  each  vessel.  Accordingly  the 
sum  named,  $3,000,  was  deducted  from  the  stated  prices,  $481,000 
for  the  Atlantic-coast  boats,  and  $515,000  for  the  Pacific-coast  boats, 
making  the  contract  prices  $478,000  and  $512,000  for  each  of  the 
boats  of  the  respective  groups.  This  action  was  taken  in  view  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  August  22,  1911,  which  authorizes  this  depart- 
ment to  make  partial  payments  under  its  contracts  from  time  to 
time  not  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  work  already  done. 

Under  the  contract  for  each  of  said  vessels  payment  has  been  made 
of  the  first  installment,  one-twentieth  of  the  contract  price,  amounting 
to  $23,900  on  each  of  the  Atlantic-coast  boats  and  $25,600  on  each 
of  the  Pacific-coast  boats. 

In  the  bidding  for  these  vessels  the  prices  named  bv  the  Lake  Tor- 
pedo Boat  Co.  are,  it  will  be  observed,  lower  than  tnose  of  its  com- 
petitor, but  the  Lake  Co.'s  prices  do  not  include  spare  parts  which 
were  to  be  furnished  at  an  additional  cost  to  the  company  plus  10 
per  cent,  whereas  the  Electric  Boat  Co.'s  prices  includea  spare  parts. 
The  Lake  Co.  offered  no  boats  on  the  Pacific  coast,  confining  its  pro- 
posal to  construction  and  deUvery  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  At  the  time 
the  award  of  the  contracts  for  these  boats  was  under  consideration 
the  Lake  Co.  had  contracts  with  the  department  for  deUvering  three 
submarine  boats — the  Sealj  contracted  for  February  3, 1908 ;  the  Tuna, 
contracted  for  April  21, 1909;  and  the  Turhot,  contracted  for  January 
19,  1911.  The  company  had  not  made  satisfactory  progress  toward 
completion  and  deUvery  of  any  of  said  vessels,  and,  considering  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  department  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  give  the  Lake  Co. 
another  vessel  to  build  at  that  time.  Consequently,  the  contracts  for 
all  were  awarded  as  stated  above  to  the  Electric  Boat  Co. 

The  proposals  received  and  contracts  entered  into  by  the  depart- 
ment and  payments  made  thereon  under  the  provision  ''Licrease  of 
the  Navy;  armor  and  armament,"  of  said  act  are  shown  in  tabu- 
lated statements  also  inclosed.  Said  statements,  however,  do  not 
include  a  contract  made  October  25,  1911,  on  proposal  dated  October 
12,  with  the  Whitehead  Torpedo  Works  for  50  torpedoes,  at  $3,881.71 
each,  or  a  total  of  $194,085.50.  Information  concerning  that  con- 
tract and  others  of  similar  character  previously  made  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  furnished  for  inclusion  in  any  published  reports,  and  it  is 
requested  in  the  interests  of  the  Government  that  information  rela- 
tive thereto  be  not  made  pubUc  at  this  time. 

Liformation  iq  detail  as  contemplated  by  said  resolution  relating 

to  other  contracts  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  and 

purchasing  pay  officers  under  the  indicated  provisions  of  said  act  is 

set  forth  m  tabulated  statement  and  reports  also  inclosed  herewith. 

Faithfully,  yours, 

G.  V.  L.  Meyeb. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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nrcLOSURBs  accompantino  navy  department's  letter  of  mat  29,  1912. 

(Letter  fh>m  pordiaslnie  pav  ofBoer  to  Bureau  of  SappUee  and  Aoooonts.    Subject:  Connesaioiial  tnqolry 
ormoemmg  porchaaes  Irom  "  Inoreaae  of  the  Navy,  armor  and  armament/'  act  of  Mar.  4, 191L] 

Untted  States  Navy  Pay  Oppicb, 

f  Rector  Street,  New  York,  May  17,  191t. 

1.  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  bureau's  letter  of  the  16th  instant, 
No.  114733,  this  office  submits  the  following  report  relative  to  Ordnance  Bureau  requi- 
sition No.  84,  series  of  1911,  and  Ordnance  (New  York)  requisition  No.  95,  series  of 
1911: 

Ordnance  Bureau  requUition  No.  84. — For  variable-speed  gears  and  spare  parts,  tools 
and  the  accessories  for  same:  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  in  appro vis^  this 
requisition,  under  date  of  March  26,  1911,  waived  competition  in  favor  of  the  Water- 
bury  Tool  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Notation  also  appeared  on  the  requisition,  as  fol- 
lows: "These  speed  gears  are  a  patented  article,  the  control  of  which  is  held  by  the 
Waterbury  Tool  Co.,  and  there  is  no  other  company  from  which  they  can  be  obtained. ' ' 
The  bid  of  the  Waterbury  Tool  Co.,  |19,000,  was  therefore  the  only  one  obtained,  and 
was  submitted  on  a  proposal  blank  issued  by  this  office  under  date  of  March  27,  1911. 
The  bid  in  question  conformed  exactly  to  the  estimated  cost  stated  on  the  requisition, 
and  award  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Waterbury  Tool  Co.,  being  covered  by  New 
York  Navy  i)ay  office  contract  No.  451  (series  of  1911),  dated  April  14,  1911.  The  full 
amount  of  said  contract,  |19,000,  was  paid  to  the  Waterbury  Tool  Co.  April  15, 1912. 

Ordnance  {New  YorkyrequisitUm  No.  95. — Subtarget  gun  machines  equipped  with 
Springfield  nfles:  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  in  approving  this  requisition, 
under  date  of  May  24.- 1911,  waived  competition  in  favor  of  the  Suotarget  Gun  Co., 
No.  216  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Proprietary  certificate  also  appeared  in  the  speci- 
fications of  the  requisition  as  follows:  "  No  other  will  answer  the  requirements  of  the 
service."  The  bid  of  the  Subtarget  Gun  CJo.,  $510,  was  therefore  tne  only  one  ob- 
tained, and  was  submitted  on  a  proposal  blank  issued  by  this  office  under  date  of  May 
25, 1911.  The  bid  in  question  conformed  exactly  to  the  estimated  cost  stated  on  the 
requisition,  and  award  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Subtarget  Gun  Co.,  being  cov- 
ered by  New  York  Navy  pay  office  contract  No.  521  (series  1911),  dated  June  29, 1911. 
The  full  amount  of  said  contract,  1510,  was  paid  to  the  Subtarget  Gun  Co.  September 
12, 1911. 

Rbah  Frazbr. 


[Letter  ftom  pordiaeing  pav  officer  to  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Aooounts.    Subject:  Congressional  Inquiry 
ooDoemmg  purohaeee  from  ''Inerease  of  the  Navy,  armor  and  armament,"  act  of  Mar.  4, 1911.] 

Unitbd  States  Navy  Pay  Office, 

Rooms  42-45  Mason  Buildino, 

Boitan,  May  17,  191t. 
1 .  Replying  to  the  bureau 's  letter  of  the  16th  instant.  No .  1 14733,  relative  to  Ordnance 
Bureau  requisition  No.  44,  approved  bv  the  bureau  June  28^  1911,  covering  two  sub- 
target  gun  machines,  I  have  to  report  that  the  only  bid  received  was  that  of  the  Sub- 
target  Gun  Co.,  216  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  competition  having  been  waived; 
date  of  bid,  June  29, 1911 :  amount  of  bid,  $500.  Navy  pay  office  (Boston)  contract  No. 
106  was  entered  into  with  that  company  under  date  of  June  30,  1911.  Voucher  for 
1497.50  was  paid  July  27, 1911,  the  sum  of  $2.50  being  assessed  for  liquidated  damages, 
which  sum  was  subsequently  refunded  on  September  6,  1911. 

C.  S.  Williams. 


Statement  of  Bros  under  List  of  REQuismoNS  to  Accompany  Bureau's  Letter 
No.  114733,  OF  May  16,  1912,  for  the  Navy  P.  O.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

open  purchase. 

Requisition  No.  tlO,  Ordnance  Torpedo  Station;  approved  Mar.  4t  1911 — Rubber  gaskets. 

Bids  received  (Mar.  15,  1911): 

Nationallndia  Rubber  CJo $117.50 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  CJo 125.00 

Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co 170.  00 

Newport  Engineering  Works 200.  00 

Order  placed  with  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Mar.  15, 1911.  $117.50. 
Amount  paid  to  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  $118.21  (Quantity  delivered 
being  slightly  in  excess  of  number  of  gaskets  ordered^.  C^OOalp 
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INOBBASE   OF   THE    NAVY.  5 

RegtiisUium  No.  IS. — Ordnance^  torpedo  station;  approved  July  19, 19 tl — Helical  springt. 

Bids  received  (Aug.  3,  1911): 

MoiRan  Spring  Co.  (21  days' delivery) $12.00 

The  Wallace  Barnes  Co.  (60  days'  delivery) 12. 00 

Order  placed  with  Monzan  Spring  Co.,  August  10, 1911,  |12.  Amount 
paid  to  Morgan  Spring  Co.,  112.72  (quantity  delivered  being  slightly 
in  excess  of  number  of  springs  ordered). 

Requisition  No.  gl.^-Ordnance,  torpedo  sUUion;  approved  Aug.  S,  1911— Iron  castings. 

Bid  received  (Aug.  4,  1911;  purchased  in  advance  of  approval):  Fuller  Iron 

Works 119.87 

Order  placed  with  Fuller  Iron  Works,  August  11, 1911,  |19.87.  Amount 
paid  to  Fuller  Iron  Works,  |19.95  (^uantitv  delivered  being  slightly  in 
exceas  of  nimiber  of  pounds  of  castmgs  ordered). 

Requisition  No.  tS» — Ordnance,  torpedo  station^  approved  Aug,  15,  1911 — Cordite  tube 

ends  and  springs. 

Bids  received  (Sept.  7,  1911): 
Items  Nos.  2  and  3 — 

Harry  Hunt $153.38 

Newport  Foundry  &  Machine  Corporation 420. 00 

Order  placed  with  Harry  Hunt  September  29,  1911.  $153.33. 
Amount  paid  to  Harry  Himt,  $153.33. 
Item  No.  4 — 

The  Bridgeport  Chain  Co.  (The  Miller  Wire  Spring  Co.  department). .  $26. 00 

The  Wallace  Barnes  Co 35. 00 

Miller  A  Van  Winkle >  38.  75 

Morgan  Spring  Co 42. 65 

Order  placed  with  The  Bridgeport  Chain  Co.  (The  Miller  Wire 
Spring  Co.  department),  September  26,  1911,  $26.  Amount  paid  to 
Tne  Bridgeport  Chain  Co.  (The  Miller  Wire  Spring  Co.  department), 
$26.62  (quantitv  delivered  being  slightly  in  excess  of  number  of 
springs  ordered). 

Requisition  No.  S7 — Ordnance^  torpedo  station;  approved  Sept.  1, 1911 — Rubber  washers. 

Bids  received  (Oct.  24,  1911): 

National  India  Rubber  Co $65.75 

E.W.  Bliss  Co 245  00 

Harry  Hunt 930.00 

Order  placed  with  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  October  30,  1911, 
$65.75.    Amount  paid  to  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  $65.75. 

Requisition  No.  40 — Ordnance,  torpedo  station;  approved  Sept.  13, 1911 — Hard-steel  baUs. 

Bids  received  (Sept.  18,  1911):  American  Ball  Co $0.25 

Order  placed  with  American  Ball  Co.,  October  5, 1911,  $0.25.    Amount 
paid  to  American  Ball  Co.,  $0.25. 

Requisition  No.  6t — Ordnance,  torpedo  station;  approved  Oct.  10^  1911 — Engine  cranks, 

proprietary. 

Bids  received  (Oct.  27,  1911;  competition  waived):  The  Ebceter  Machine 

Works $255.00 

Order  placed  with  The  Exeter  Machine  Works,  November  15, 1911, 
$255.    Amount  paid  to  The  Exeter  Machine  Works,  $255. 

*  InformaL    "  Notioe  to  bidden"  not  aigned. 
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6  INCREASE    OF    THE    NAVY. 

Requintum  No.  60 — Ordnance,  torpedo  ytation;  approved  Oct.  t4i  1911 — Air  cylinder 

gland  wahers. 

Bids  received  (Nov.  27,  1911): 

Item  No.  1  (Item  No.  2  canceled) — 

Vermilye&  Power >  $35.  00 

E.  F.  Houghton  &  Co 40.  00 

United  States  Indestructible  Gasket  Co ; 45. 00 

Order  placed  with  E.  F.  Houghton  &  Co.,  December  18,  1911, 
$40.  Amount  paid  to  E.  F.  Houghton  &  Co.,  $40.08  (quantity 
delivered  being  one  washer  in  excess  of  number  ordered). 

Requisition   No.  74 — Ordnance^  torpedo  station;  approved  Nov.  22,  1911— Gyro  wheels, 

spindles,  etc. 

Bids  received  (Dec.  26,  1911;  competition  waived): 

Navy  yard,  Washington,  D.  C $1,867. 17 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co 3,595.00 

Bureau  recommended,  by  indorsement  No.  117782,  February  2, 
1912,  that  the  work  be  done  at  the  navy  yard,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  $1,857.17. 

Requisition  No.  85 — Ordnance  torpedo  station;  a'pproved  Jan.  4t  1912 — Split  pins  and 

hard  steel  balls. 

Bids  received  (Feb.  5,  1912): 

Items  Nos.  1,  5,  and  6--E.  W.  Bliss  Co $20.  00 

Orderplaced  with  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  February  23,  1912,  $20.     Amount 

paid  to  E.  W.  BUbs  Co 20. 00 

Items  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  canceled. 
Item  No.  7 — 

Atlas  Ball  Co 1.00 

American  Ball  Co 1. 50 

E.  W.  BILms  Co 3. 00 

Order  placed  with  Atlas  Ball  Co.,  February  23,  1912,  $1.    Amount 
paid  to  Atlas  Ball  Co.,  $1. 

Requisition  No.  90 — Ordnance  torpedo  station;  approved  Jan.  6,  1912 — Gaskets,  washers, 

and  hard  steel  halls. 

Bids  received  (Jan.  24,  1912): 

Items  XoH.  I  and  4— H.  W.  Johns-Man ville  Co $335.00 

Order  placed  with  H.  W.  Johns-Manviile  Co.,  January  30,  1912,  $335. 
Amount  paid  to  11.  W.  Johns-Man  ville  Co.,  $289.49,  on  account. 
Items  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  canceled. 
Items  Nos.  9  and  10— 

The  Peckham  Co 112.  00 

The  Voorhees  Rul)ber  Manufacturing  Co 148.  80 

n.  W.  Jolms-Manville  Co 287.  00 

Order  placed  with  The  Peckham  Co.,  January  30,  1912,  $112. 
Not  yet  paid  for. 
Item  No.  11-- 

Flanders  Manufacturini;  Co 58.  00 

American  Hall  Co 77.  00 

Atlas  Ball  Co 80.  00 

Orderplaced  with  Flanders  ManufacturiupCo.,  February  1, 1912, 
$58.     Amount  paid  to  Flanders  Manufacturing  Co.,  $58. 

informal;  special  notice  to  bidders  not  signed. 
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Requintion  No.  ItS^-Ordnanot  torpedo  station;  approved  Feb.  tO,  1912— Rubber  wuhers. 

Bids  received  (Mar.  11,  1912): 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 1152.50 

ThePeckham  Co 35S.75 

E.  W.  BliflB  Co 412.00 

Order  placed  with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  March  22,  1912, 1152.50. 
Not  yet  paid  for. 

Requisition  No.  1S5 — Ordnance   torpedo  station;  approved   Mar.  9,  1919 — MoMniMt 

hammers. 

Bids  received  (Mar.  26,  1912): 

Wm.  B.  Scott  A  Co $22.80 

Stephen  W.  CoggeehaU 23.40 

Knox&Bro ^ 26.00 

The  Geo.  A.  Weaver  Co 27.00 

Monteomery  &  Co 27.00 

ThePeckhamCo 75.00 

Order  placed  with  Wm.  B.  Scott  A  Co.,  March  28, 1912,  |22.80.    Not 
yet  paid  lor. 

Requisition  No.  136 — Ordnance  torpedo  station;  approved  Mar.  9, 19 It — Flat-nose  pliers. 

Bids  received  (Mar.  20, 1912):  ThePeckhamCo 179.98 

Order  placed  with  the  PeckJ 
paid  to  tlie  Peckham  Co.,  179.1 


Order  placed  with  the  Peckham  Co.,  March  21,  1912,  179.98.    Amount 
to  tne 


Requisition  No.  1S7 — Ordnance  torpedo  station;  approved  Mar.  9,  1912 — Screw-driver 

handles. 

Bids  received  (Mar.  19, 1912): 

The  Geo.  A.  Weaver  Co 129.38 

Godfrey,  Keeler  Co 61.00 

Order  placed  with  the  Geo.  A.  Weaver  Co.,  March  19,  1912,  $29.38. 
Amotmt  paid  to  the  Geo.  A.  Weaver  Co.,  $24.38  on  account. 

Requisition  No.   162 — Ordnance  torpedo  station;  approved  Apr.  i,  1912 — Torpedo  test 

pumps. 

Bids  received  (Apr.  24, 1912 — competition  waived):  Precision  Thermometer  & 

Instrument  Co $98. 00 

Order  placed  with  Precision  Thermometer  &  Instrument  Co.,  April  25, 
1912,  $98.    Amount  paid  to  Precision  Thermometer  &  Instrument  Co,  $98. 

COVERED  BY  NEWPORT  NAVY  PAT  OFFICE  CONTRACTS. 

Requisition    No.    24. — Ordnance    torpedo    station;  approved   Aug.    11,    1911 — Gyro 

adjustment  stands. 

Bid  received  (Aug.  30,  1911;  competition  waived):  E.  W.  Bliss  Co $2, 500.  00 

Ccmtract  made  with  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  No.  50,  dated  September  25,  1911; 
amount,  $2,500.  Amount  paid  to  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  $2,423.75;  pen- 
alty for  delayed  delivery,  $76.25. 

Requisition    No.   83. — Ordnance   torpedo    stition;  approved   Jan.  2,  1912— Torpedo- 
steering  engine. 

Bid  received  (Jan.  16,  1912): 

Hairy  Hunt $1,237.60 

E.W.  BliflB  Co 3,850.00 

Contract  made  with  Harry  Hunt,  No.  87,  dated  February  8,  1912, 
$1,237.50.    Not  yet  paid  lor. 
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Requisition  No.  260. — Ordnance  torpedo  station;  approved  Ma^  5,  1911-^. 

easting. 

Bid  received  (May  17, 1911;  competition  waived):  Face  Biver  Sypbmldr 

ingCo 18,000.00 

Contract  made  with  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  No.  170,  dated 
June  29,  1911;  amount,  $2,000.  Amount  paid  to  F<»e  Biver 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  |2,116.83;  penalties  for  delayed  delivery,  tlO.ST 
(quantity  delivered  being  in  excess  of  number  of  pounds  ordered). 

BequisitUm  No.  217, — Ordnance  torpedo  station;  approved  Mar.  16^  lOll—BUss-Leaoiti 

torpedo  tools. 

Bid  received  (Apr.  3,  1911;  competition  waived):  E.  W.  Bliss  Co $2,60a00 

Contract  made  with  E.  W.  Bliss  Co^  No.  158,  dated  April  16,  19U; 
amount,  |2,600.    Amount  paid  to  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  |2,«)0. 

Requisition  No.  tSf  .—Ordnance  torpedo  station;  approved  Mar,  24, 1911,--BU9»'LsQvitt 

torpedo  tools. 

Bid  received  (May  2, 1911 ;  competition  waived):  E.  W.  Bliss  Co IB,  50a  00 

Contract  made  with  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.  JNo.  163,  dated  May  8,  1911. 
Amount,  $2,500.    Amount  paid  to  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  $2,500. 

Requisition  No.  tS6.— Ordnance  torpedo  station;  approved  Mar.  90,  1911.— Bhn  torpsis 

exercise  heads. 

Bid  received  (May  5,  1911;  competition  waived):  E.  W.  Bliss  Co $1,500.00 

Contract  made  with  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  No.  164,  datod  Mi^  a,  1911. 
Amount,  $1,500.  Amount  paid  to  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  $1,350;  penalty 
for  delayed  delivery,  $150. 

Requisition  No,  fS7. — Ordnance  torpedo  station;  approved  Mar,  SI,  1911, — ^rm  oastings* 

Bid  received  (May  2, 1911 ;  competition  waived):  Puller  Iron  Woris $846. 00 

Contract  made  with  Fuller  Iron  Works,  No.  165,  dated  May  8, 1911. 
Amount,  $846.    Amount  paid  to  Fuller  Iron  Wotka,  $846. 

Unftbd  Statbs  Navy  Pay  Officb, 

Newport,  R,  J.,  May  18,  1912, 

L.  0.  Ejutt. 
Pay  Director,  United  States  Navy. 


[From  parchasins  pay  officer  to  the  Paymaster  General.  Subject:  Congreesiooal  inqaJry  oonoenilnc 
purchase  from  '^Increaae  of  the  Navy,  armor  and  armament,"  act  of  Mar.  4, 1911.  8.  and  A.  No.  114733, 
ICay  16, 1912.] 

United  States  Navy  Pay  Office, 
EooM  417  Post  Offic?b  BmLDmo, 

Philadelphia,  May  17, 1912. 

1.  Bureau  of  Ordnance  re<iuisition  No.  15,  dated  Jidy  18,  1911,  approved  July  27, 
1911,  for  air  flasks  to  be  delivered  at  the  naval  torpedo  station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  con- 
tained the  following  clause:  "It  is  requested  that  competition  be  waived  ana  the 
order  be  placed  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.'* 

2.  In  compliance  therewith,  a  bid  was  sent  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Gb.  only  to 
secure  their  confirmation  of  the  estimated  cost  of  $360. 

3.  Their  bid  was  received  August  2,  1911,  and  order  was  pistcod  the  same  da|r  ii 
directed  in  the  requisition. 

4.  Payment  therefor  was  made  by  Philadelphia  sub  treasury  check  No.  212122 
dated  September  30, 1911. 

8.  llbGowAN. 
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INORBASB   OP   THE   NAVY. 
Navy  pay  office,  Washington^  D,  C, 
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Old. 
req. 

Bidden. 

Date. 

imoimt. 

Award. 

Date. 

Paid. 

Date. 

1S7 
3 

87 

48 

76 

J.8.B«UCo.i 

Underwood    Type- 
writer Co.» 

BMuch  A  Lomb  Op- 
aciUCo.» 

TbeWbltnerMuiii- 
fMstoring  Co.i 

Colt's   Patent    Fire 
Amu  lianofactur- 
iMroi 

Mar.  26,1911 
Oct     2,1911 
Sept.   6,1911 
Feb.    6,1912 

Nov.    9,1911 
Feb.  13,1912 

88.10 

67.60 

10,000.00 

467.96 

42.60 

83.00 

33.00 
89.60 

66.00 
116.16 

30.00 

160.00 
6.85 
4.40 
6.00 

12.75 

«.1775 

1,490.00 

9.60 

80.00 

192.00 
2.70 
2.86 
3.04 
3.38 
5.15 

4.86 
6.00 
11.25 
19.38 

60.00 
39.00 

104.00 
128.80 

8.00 

&00 

12.60 

.96 

1.60 
25.35 
28.18 
33.19 

59.98 
<.0721 

88.10 

67.60 

10,000.00 

467.96 

42.60 
83.00 

Apr.  11,1011 
Oct     8,1011 
Sept.   8,1911 
Feb.  24,1913 

Not.  17,1911 
Feb.  20,1912 

88.10 

67.50 

10,000.00 

457.96 

Apr.  17,1911 
Nov.    1,1911 
Sept.  16,1911 
Apr.  13,1013 

68 

BaTlwaj    Steel 

SnrinffilO. r 

83.00 

Apr.  27,1912 

MUler^^wSikle; 

American  Spiral 
Spring  A  Mannlao- 
tnrfngOo 

•67 

Ttaos.  Somerdlle  Co. . 

Ballwav    Steel 
SprinsCo 

American  Spiral 
Spring  ^ManofBo- 
toringCo 

Feb.  16,1912 
Feb.  16,1912 

116.16 
80.00 

Feb.  24,1913 
do 

61 

30.00 

Apr.  36,1913 

Moigan  Spring  Co.*.. 

es 

Bawle*CobbCo 

Atlas  BaU  Co 

Feb.  21,1912 

4.40 

Feb.  27,1912 

4.40 

Mar.  39,1913 

Standard  Boiler 
B<«ringCo 

64 

The  Carpenter  Steel 
Ob.  (estimated  102 
pounds) 

TfielfidTale  Steel  Co. 

Morgan  Spring  Co... 

Ballwav    Steel 
SjtflngC^. 

Feb.  36,1912 

«.1775 

Mar.  14,1912 

67 

Mar.    1,1912 

9.60 

Mar.  19,1912 

American  Spiral 
Spring  &Mannfso- 
taring  Co 

00 

Atlas^UOo 

Budolph<bWestCo. 
BawlesOobb  Co 

Mar.    1,1912 

2.70 

Mar.    8,i9i2 

2.70 

Apr.    1,1913 

James  B.  Lambie  Co. 
Barber  &  Boss 

Standard  BoUer 
Bearing  Co 

78 

Thoe.SomervlUeOo. 
James  B.  Lambie  Co . 

Mar.  12,1912 

6.00 

Mar.  21,1912 

6.00 

Apr.  13,1913 

Barber  &  Boss 

83 

Bailwav    Steel 

Spring  Co.i 

do 

Mar.  19,1912 
Mar.  29,1912 

60.00 
39.00 

Mar.  25,1912 
Apr.    4, 1912 

80 

American  Spiral 
Spring  &  Manulao- 
turingCo. 

lOUerf  Van  Winkle. 

Bailwaj    Steel 
Spring  Co 

American  Spiral 
Spring  AManofBo- 
toring  Co 

90 

Mar.  29,1912 

8.00 

Apr.    4,1912 

limerJ  Van  Winkle. 
Thos.  Somerville  Co. 
Cayler  &  Mohler 

91 

Mar.  29,1912 

.96 

Apr.    4,1912 

.96 

Apr.  27,1913 

96 

Bawle»0)bbCo 

Atlas  Ball  Co 

Apr.    4, 1912 

25.35 

Apr.    9, 1912 

25.35 

May    6,1912 

Jas.  B.  LamUe  Co. . . 

Standard  BoUer 
Bearing  Co 

101 
104 

Carnegie  StedCo.*.. 
Bids  referred  to  yard, 
not  returned  as  yet. 
<lo 

Dec  19,1911 

<.0721 

Deo.  28,1911 

159.34 

Feb.  23,1913 

106 

108 

The  Whitney  Manu- 
fcctoringCo.1 

Apr.  27,1912 

85.00 

85.00 

May    6,1912 

1  Competition  waived. 

s  Barber  &  Boas  is  other  bidder  on  requisition  No.  57  at  829a4a 

>  Partial  bid  received  at  3.30  p.  m. 

« Pound. 
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INCBEASE   OF   THE    NAVY. 
Nany  pay  office,  WaMnf^ton,  D,  C— Coutinued. 


Ord. 


Con. 
No. 


e? 
"iii" 

188 

n45 
11 

21 

35 

40 

42 

41 

38 

65 
64 

3i 

81 
117 
119 

124 
140 
71 


321 

28i 

312 

316 

69 
92 

112 

139 

146 

147 

148 

152 
153 
158 

188 

272 

276 

286 

342 

316 


162 
161 


Diddjeri. 


Wm.  D.  om  A 


G«o.  E.Walker.. 

F.  Llbbey 

W.  A.  H.  Church 
Baosohdc  Lomb 

Optical  Co.»... 
EdiBon  Storaoe 

Battery  CoJ. . 
"    Rand 


XnferaoU- 


The  Bristol  Co.». 
Vicken  (Ltd.), 

H.  C.Sheridan, 

agent^ 

Bauach&Lomb 

Optical  Co.»... 
Carnegie    Steel 

Co.>... 

Bausch  di  Lomb 

Optical  Co.>... 
Keaflel<bl«pr 

Co.» 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

OpUciaCo.i... 

do.i 

do.* 

Carnegie    Steel 

Co.i 

IngerBoU-Rand 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

OpUcalCo.»... 
Carnegie    Steel 

Co." 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

Optical  Co.i... 
Chas.    Cory    & 

8on» 

AUasBallCo... 
Jas.  B.  Lamhie 

Co 

EnoxA  Bro 

Standard  Roller 

Bearing  Co 

Rudolph  &  West 

Co 

Rawles  -  Cobb 

Co.< 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

Optical  Co.»... 
The  Sperrv  Oy- 

roecojwCo.*.-, 


Dais, 


Mar.  27,1U1 


June    9,1911 

June  22,1911 

June  27,1911 
July   17,1912 

Aug.  21,1911 

Aug.  30,1911 

Sept  16,1911 

Sept  24,1911 

Sept  27,1911 

Sept.  14,1911 
Oct  9,1911 
do.. 


Aug.  18,1911 

Nov.  11,1911 

Jan.   22,1912 

Jan.    24,1912 

Feb.  12,1912 

Mar.  10,1912 
Mar.    5,1912 


Apr.  19,1912 
....do 


S6B4.00 
640.00 
640.00 
644.60 

52,200.00 

4,220.00 

72,200.00 
874.80 

6,300.00 


26,190.00 

<») 

7,000.00 

6fa80 

5,.860.00 
21,120.00 
0,576.00 

4,117.60 

18, 66a  00 

7,280.00 

1,825.00 

4,540.00 

7,510.00 
990.00 

2,160.00 
2,088.00 

1,944.00 

1,848.00 

816.00 

3,600.00 

5,470.00 


AwwtL 


8684.00 


52,200.00 

4,220.00 

74, 26a  00 
874.80 

6,3oaoo 


26,19a  00 
8,64a  00 

7,ooaoo 

560.80 

5,860.00 
21, 12a  00 
9,67a  00 

4,117.60 

18,660.00 

7,28a  00 

1,825.00 

4,540.00 

7,5iaoo 

900.00 


3,600.00 
5,470.00 


Bate, 


Apr.    4,1911 


June  15,1911 

June  28,1911 

....d« 

July  21,1011 

Aug.  28,U11 

Sept    6,  mi 

Sept.  21,1011 

Sept.  30,1011 

Oct     3,1M1 

Got  4,1011 
Oct  11,18U 
....do.. 


17,168.00 
4, 22a  00 


Oct    14,1911 

Not.  17,1911 

Jan.  27,1912 

Jan.   21,1918 

Feb.  17,1912 

Mar.  21,1012 
Mar.  13,1912 


May     1,1012 
Apr.  30,1912 


PllC 


fSU.TO 
304.20 


873.06 
6,864.00 


3,798.75 


4,988.20 


May  22,1911 
June  21,1911 


Apr.  10,1912 
Mar.    9,1912 


Oet  2I,19U 
Mar.    7,1912 


Dec  28,19U 


Feb.  26,1913 


1  Competition  waived. 

s  Competition  is  waived  on  Requisition  145  in  favor  of  IngerBott-Rand  Co. 

*  125  pound  more  or  less. 

« Rejected  on  aooount  of  time  of  delivery. 
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INOBBASB   OP   THE   NAVY. 
CorUracti  entered  into  vnth  the  Bureau  o/Suppliei  and  Accounts. 


RaqoWtlon. 

YionL 

No. 

Data. 

Item 
No, 

Articles. 

Sdiad- 
ale. 

Oasa 

Opening. 

Bnreaa  of  Ordnanoe 

25 

Ang.    1,1011 

1 

f  Electrical  equipments: 
ForNewYork: 

10  upper  hoist  equip- 
ments. 

10  lower  hoist  motors 
and  brakes. 

10  devatinf  equip- 
ments. 

10    rammer    equip- 
ments. 

le  upper  hoist  equip- 
ments. 

andbnJEes. 

10  elevating  equlp- 

.  ments. 

10    rammer    equip- 
ments. 

8854 

93 

Sept  12,1911 

Narj  yard,  Wasb- 
tifton. 

}« 

Jan.   19,1912 

1-6 

SUent  chain  wheds. 

4334 

01 

Feb.  27,1912 

Do 

64 

FdtK    7,1912 

1 

2 

1 

2 

la 

2a 

la 

1 

2 

la 

2a 

la 

2a 

la 

2a 

1 

1 

15,850  pounds,  40  rficon 

cylinders. 
19,500  pounds,  40  dlde 

See  above 

4307 

136 

Apr.    2,1912 

do 

46,300pound8, 46  pieces. . . 
106,260pounds,  46  ibrgings 
See  above 

( 

/ 

do 

do 

do t.. 

07  MO  TMnnH* 

Seie  above 

See  above 

103,729  pounds 

See  above 

do 

I    

Indian  Head 

14 

Oct     9,1911 

2 
1-3 

do • 

51,000  feet  white  oak 

/ 

4064 

20 

Nov.  21,1911 

Do 

4-0 

3,200  feet  sweet  gam 

[61,000  ftot  white  oak 

64,137  feet..    . 

4064 

4424 

21 
161 

do....... 

Apr.  10,1912 

Do 

89 

Feb.  23,1912 

W 

51,000  fset lllliy. 

1      1 
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Btdi. 

CoQtncli  awirdod. 

1                    Bidder. 

Onltpfloe, 

Total  of 

Total  or 

No. 

Bate, 

Amoiml. 

46.  DIbU  llanafBOturinc  Co.. 
61.  Ooierml  Etootiio  Co 

tl,41&,0(» 
710,00 
800.00 
885.00 

1,42a 00 
71L0O 
862.00 
887.00 

114,150.00 

7,ioaoo 
s^aoooo 

8, 85a  00 
14,20a00 

7,iiaoo 

8, 62a  00 
8, 87a  00 

f77,60a00 
80,88a0O  1 

ooaoo 

16096 

Dec.  16,1911 

I77,60a00 

63.  Ear le  Qev  A  Mm^Ibo  Co. 
62.  Richard  W.  CMdart 

ooaoo 

16787 

Mar.  21,1912 

ooaoo 

947.60 
8,26a  00 

10.  8.  A.  Aahman  A  Soi  Co., 

ea<di. 
No  bid 

7L0O 

3, 26a  00 

90.  Attemate 

/          -36 
.37 
.07 

^   :a. 

1          .24 
.36 
.0396 
.0686 
.03840 
.03840 
.0275 
.0275 
.21 
/       88.40 
\     10&40 
40.90 
60.00 
36.90 
60.00 
42.46 
42.00 
42.46 
40.00 

48.00 

68.26 
43.00 
82.60 
46.00 
48.00 

48.00 
44.90 
87.90 
89.00 
44.80 
46.26 
47.00 

8,962  60 
7,216.00 
3,241.00 
6,10a96 
l,8ia60 

8,804.00 
6,826l00 
1,828.86 
5;77a07 
1,828.38 
8,941.89 
1,273.26 
2,862.66 
8,828.60 
4,06a  40 
4,84&40 

11,177.60 

9,36a  96 
l,8ia69 

10, 62a  00 

7,60a92 

5,77a27 

4,126.80 

3,82&60 

\     8,91480 

2,086.90 
2,660.00 
1,830.90 
2,660.00 
2,164.96 
2,146.36 
2,164.95 
2,043.20 

2,448.00 

8,226.75 

2,193.00 

104.00 

144.00 

163.60 

2,448.00 
2,433.00 
11,932.90 
1,969.00 
2,284.80 
2,388.76 
2,897.00 
2,014.96 

180.  Midyale  Steel  Co 

139.  Alterxiate 

179.  PoUak  Steel  Co. 

294.  Standard  ForgiDfi Co.... 
271    Erie  Fom  Co. 

17161 

1,273.26 

278.  National Tul)eCo.,eaoh.. 

f24.  L.  A.  Clarke  A  Son 

34.  Thos.E.CoaleLmnbQrCo. 
46.  O.  ElJasABro 

17106 
16096 

0-922 
17687 

May  16,1912 
Dec  U,1911 

Dec    6,1911 
May    6,1912 

4,848.40 

47.  Ohaj!.  Fstft  Ho. 

58.  Wm.  D.  OiU&Son 

61.  HamUton  Lumber  Co 

•  71.  Qeo.  R.  Johnson 

06.  W.  S.  Meroerean  Lumber 
Co. 

117.  Robhiflon  Lnmber,  Ve- 
neer A  Box  Co. 

146.  R.  A.  A  J.  J.  Wniiams... 

160.  WatBon  A  Plttinfer 

24.  L.  A.  Clarke  A  Son 

46.  Q.  EUas&Bro 

1,880.90 

10100 

117.  Robinson  Lumber,  Ve- 
neer A  Box  Co. 
r6.  Aoom Lnmbfir Co... ...... 

14.  A.  S.  Bacon  A  Son. 

36.  O.  EliasABro 

42.  W.  T.  QalUher  A  Bro 

46.  OalUher  AHucuely 

48.  Wm.  D.  Gill  &  Son 

63.  Hamflton  Lumber  Co 

188.  Wadiincton  Wood  Work 
H  Ooi. 

1,089.00 

1                         1 

iiBdfllif«y. 
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Contracts  entered  into  with  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.    Apjro 


RequJsiticHis. 


From. 


No. 


D&te. 


Item 
No. 


ArticlM. 


Sched. 


ule. 


CLus. 


Opening. 


Indian  Head.... 

Torpedo  Station.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


78 


May     6, 1911 


231  I  Mar.   17,1911 


Apr.     0,1911 

May   15,1911 
June    3,1911 

do 


.do. 


1-3 


[51,000  feet  white  oak. 

54,187  feet 

151,000  feet 


3643 


100  aocumulator  flakes 

35  separator  flasks 

100  accum.  flask  lieads. . . 
35  separator  flask  heads. . 

See  above 

do 


...do 


Springs,  mlscellaneoos. . , 

75  accum.  flask  forigings. . 
75  accum.  head  foi^ngs. . 

See  above 

.do. 


42,600  pounds  g\m  cotton. 
1,000  iKMinds  gim  cotton. . 
1,150  poonds  gun  cotton. . 
600  pounds  gun  ootton.... 

60  Mk  I  Gyro  gears 


}  Mk  VI  torpedo  directors 


140  fuel-fllUng  ftmnels 


140  graduated  beakers. 

See  above 

do 


130  torpedo  deck  trucks. 


3461 

3510 

3510 

3GS8 
3733 

3769 
3783 


3733 


118 


02 


June  13,1911 


Apr.  18,1911 
....do 


101 

102 

121 
85 

161 


May     9,1911 
....do 


June  27,1911 
July  25,1911 

do 


.do.. 


87 


July  25,1W1 
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Bids. 

Contracts  awarded. 

Bidder. 

Unit  price. 

Total  Of 
items. 

Total  Of 
bids. 

No. 

Date. 

Amount. 

f37.  L.  A.  Clarke  A  Sen 

68.  Chftff.  Kstft  Co 

136.00 
42.50 
36.76 
63.70 
64.00 
49.60 
30.95 
64.00 
48.00 

61.76 
44.10 

/         25.00 
\         19.60 
(           9.76 
\          8.60 
/           7.96 

\       e.66 

$1,836.00 
2.167.50 
1,874.25 
2,738.70  1 
2,754.00 
2,682.26 

»  1,578.45 
3,264.00 
2,948.00 

2,639.25  ' 
2,249.10 

15204 

July    e,1911 
May  11,1911 

70.  O.  EliAS&Bro 

84.  Wm.  D.  Gill  A  Son 

91.  Wm.  T.  Oalllber  A  Bro. . . 
109.  Hamatan  Lumber  Co.... 
114.  Gfw.  R.  Johnaon.. 

11,836.00 

191.  Henry  Sondheimer 

194.  South  AtlftnUc  Lumber 

Co. 
228.  R.  A.  A  J.  J.  WilliMM... 

Co. 
123.  NattonalTubeCo 

115.  Midvale  Steel  Co 

12,600.00 
682.50 
975.00 
297.50 
796.00 
229.25 

1 
}       8,182.50 

i        1,272.60  j 

1        1,024.25  ' 
198.75 

14840 

3,182.60 

123.  National  Tube  Co 

(61.  E.  F.  Klrwan  &  Co 

14840 
\ 

May    11,1911       1,02425 

1 

hl6.  WaUace  Barnes  Co 

366.50     14939 
201.07  j 

May   29,1911          198.75 

1 117.  Miller  Wire  Sprint  Co.... 

73.  Midvale  Steel  Co 

I 

■  81.  National  Tube  Co 

\           9.26 

/         25.00 

\           7.96 

.617 

.517 

.517 

I            1.847 

450.00 

281.60 

389.19 

193.00 
235.00 
448.50 
305.40 
180.00 

2.35 

1.05 

/            6.50 

\           1.10 

72.69 

29.95 
37.00 
59.50 
40.19 

39.80 
76.28 
33.70 
29.95 

'"i;875.'66' 

596.25 

21,972.00 

617.00 

694.55 

1,108.20 

693.75  1 

1        2,471.25     14946 

I      24,192.25     15438 

J                         1 

27.000.00  ^ 

May   29,1911       2,471.25 
Aug.   12,1911     24,192.25 

r56.  B.J.  da  Pont  de  Nemours 
t    Powder  Co. 

/14.  E.  W.  BIIssCo 

|\188.  Subtarset  Gun  Co 

4.  American  &  British  Manu- 
facturineCo. 

lie.  KeuflS^EsserCo 

173.  Pratt  &  Whitney 

177.  Queen  &  Co.  (Inc.) 

188.  Subtarget  Gun  Co 

205.  Precision   Thermometer 

A  Instrument  Co. 
108.  Jenkins    Manufacturing 

Co. 

16.896.00 
30,415.20 

15,440.00 

18.800.00 

35,880.00 

24.432.00 

>  14,400.00 

476.00 

1,064.00 
9,449.70 

3,8a3.50 
4,810.00  I 
7,736.00 
5,225.00 

5,174.00  ; 
9,786.40  1 
4,381.00  , 
3,893.50  ' 

15604 
0-549 

Sept.  11,1911      16,896.00 

do 

Aug.  25,1911 

15, 440. 00 

329.00 

147.00 
910.00 
164.00 

476.00 

202.  F.  J.  Stokes  Machine  Co.. 

4.  American  <Se  British  Manu- 

flkcturingCo. 
19.  G.  H.Humham 

15557 

Sept.    2,1911 

80.  Howe  Scale  Co 

81.  Wm.  Gardam  &  Son  (Inc.) 
148.  Newport  Foundry  A  Ma- 
chine Corporation. 

3,893.50 

188.  Subtarget  Gun  Co 

202.  F.  J.  Stokes  Machine  Co.. 
313.  Vermilye  A  Power 

t  Rejected  on  aocoimt  of  modificationi 

1. 

>  Rejected  on  time  for  delivery. 
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Contracts  entered  into  with  the  Bvreau  o/Supplie$  and  Accounts.    Appro 


Requisitions. 

Sched- 
ule. 

Class. 

Opening. 

From. 

No. 

Date 

Item 
No. 

Articles. 

295 

56 
65 

June    3,  mi 

Oct.   11,1911 
Oct.   30,1911 

f      1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
3 
6 
7 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

1 
1 

60  torpedo  test  pumps.. . . 
60  (iyro  adjusting  stands. 
120  torpedo  tail  supports. 
15  torpedo  pendant  ad- 
justing stands. 
160  torpedo  sluing  tools... 
125  wing  nuts 

3759 

4054 
4108 

162 

163 

15 
120 

July  25,1911 

do 

Nov.  21, 1911 
Dec.  12,1911 

60  wing  nuts 

(See  above) 

do 

do 

Torpedo  SUtion... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do 

200  brass  bulkhead 

stamping. 
Rework  2u,000  guncotton 

bloclcs. 

Do 
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Bids. 

Contracts  awarded. 

Bidder. 

Unit  price. 

Total  of 
items. 

Total  of 
bids. 

No. 

Date. 

Amount 

fl4.  B.  W.  Bliss  Co 

$127.60 
29.62 
86.00 
60.00 
47.60 
27.76 
24.60 

125  00 
75.00 
110.00 

20.00 

12.60 

12  60 

21.00 

6.00 

6.00 

106.23 

37.36 

80.40 

11.25 

5.06 

6.06 

54.60 

59.60 

69.60 

8.75 

6.00 

6.00 

260 

.16 

$6,875.00 
l,48L0O 
1,800.00 
2,500.00 
2,875.00 
1,388.00 
1,225.00 

23,537.60 

16606 

Sept  11,1911 

M.  HaiTvHimt 

171,  PM>b)Sin  Co 

173.  Pzatt  A  Whitney  Co 

177.  Qoeen  4Co.  (Inc.) 

188.  Sabtuset  Oun  Co 

206.  Precision  Thermometer 
&  Instrument  Co. 

fl4.  B.  W.  BlissCo 

$1,226.00 

$7,600.00 
9.000.00 
1,660.00 

3,200.00 

1,56260 

625.00 

2,520.00 

760.00 

800.00 

6,403.70 

4,48200 

1,206.00 

1,800.00 

632.60 

253.00 

3,270.00 

7,140.00 

892.50 

1,400.00 

760.00 

300.00 

520.00 

8,200.00 

19.  O.  H.  Biirnhftm 

188.  Subtarget  Gun  Co. 

205.  Precision  Thermometer 
&  Instrument  Co. 

72.  JenUnsMaimtectaringCo. 

$4.  E.  I.  Da  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Co. 

16568 
15668 
15605 

|sept.  11, 1911 
do 

885.60 

16605 
15605 

Sept  11,1911 
do 

5,66260 

620.00 
8,200.00 

16090 
16186 

Dec  12,1911 
Dec  26,1911 

520.00 
3,200.00 
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INOBEASB   OF   THB   NAVY. 


Natt  Dbpabtmbnt, 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 

WaskingUm,  D.  C,  May  7,  mt. 

Statement  of  tontraets  for  armor  and  armament  entered  into  iince  March  4,  1911 ,  charge" 
able  to  the  appropriation  ''Increase  of  the  Navy,  armor  and  armament.'* 


Amount  of 
coatraot. 


Amount 
paid. 


HldvaleSt©elCo,Apf.20,  l»lLViecs^J,;twol*4nchgun8. 

Bflltilflhism  gt«e]  Co.,  Apr.  22, 1&U,  V  10  0  68;  two  14-in& guns. 

Mldvule  Steel  Oo.,  Jiinu  3, 1911,  V  19  C  74:  two  14-ineh mounts , 

MMviilfl  dt«l  Go.,  J\in6  3^.  1911,  V  19  C  75;  14-lnch  gun  forglngs 

BottLkOjem  flt«el  Co..  July  a,  1911,  V  19  €»;  ten  5-inch  guns 

BotMeliem  Btml  Co.,  July  &,  I9li,  V  19  C  U;  14-inch  gun  forgingB 

B«(M«hem  Se«QJ  Co. ,  July  &,  19  U,  V  ID  C  M;  two  14-inch  moonte 

MldnkleBieel  Co.,  July  6/t9ILV  19  G  99;  tens-inch  guns 

UidTole  Btet^l  Go. ,  0<;t.  l4,  Itll,  V  19  0  15^;  twenty-flVe  4-inch  guns. . . 

CnidbJo  ateol  C-o, ,  Oet.  17 ,  l&l  1 ,  V  19  C  ItiS;  S-inoh  gun  forcings 

Bethlehem  Bte6\  Co.,  Oct.  30. 1911,  V  19  C  L72;  14-inoh  and  5-taich  gun  forcings. 
MldviUe  Steel  Co. ,  Nov.  9, 191 1,  V  l»  C  176: 14-inch  and  5-lnch  gun  f<     ^ 

Bethlehem  Steel  C^o. ,  Nov.  7 .  191 1 .  V  Ifl  C 180;  4-lnch  guns 

lUdTBie  Steel  Co.,  Jou.  15,  l9U,  v  30  C  I;  armor  plate 

Bethicheni  Steel  Co,,  Jm.  15,  im.  V  20  C  7;  annor  plate 

CftrnefiiftSteelCo.^JBJi.  IS,  1&L2,  V  20  C  g;  armor  plate 

MIdvulo  Steel  Co..  Jtm.  2i,  1912.  V  20  C  15;  three  14-inoh  guns 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Jon.  26, 1912,  V  20  C  21;  three  14-inch  guns. . . . 


fll&,^YKOO 
H9.54ri.0O 

131,151.96 

1>Ik2-J(|.00 

T  96 

00 
00 

m,i>iy.00 

:iS,,'itM.v8» 

fir^1.  [7r>.70 

^■^'<,  175.70 

37^,iMj.OO 

2,^J^,iV.fV00 

2,  HJi  .-^s^  00 

2Jl)(.^7:;  00 

ly7//i5.00 

223,QSO.0O 


180,567.60 
67,293.00 
15,868.01 

181,131.56 
43,290.00 

130,746.66 


48,290.00 
22,060.00 


465,284.97 
477,200.87 
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62d  Congress,  )  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESENTATIVEa  j  Doodment 

ed  Session.       )  (    No.  784. 


IMMIGRATION  STATION  IN  CHICAGO. 


LETTER 


FBOIC 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

GIVINQ  DEPABTMBNT'S  VIEWS  ON  H.  K.  21220  IN  KESPONSE  TO 
INQTHBY  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  IMMIOKA- 
TION  AND  NATT7BALIZATION. 


JuNB  3,  1912. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  of  Commeroe  and  Labor, 

Washington,  June  1,  1912. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  communi- 
cation dated  May  27,  1912,  addressed  to  me  by  Hon.  John  L.  Burnett, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he  requests  an  expression  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  21220)  entitled  *'A  bill  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  Greneral  of  Immigration,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,"  the 
terms  of  the  measure  including  a  provision  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  immigration  station  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

In  compliance  with  Rule  41  of  House  Rules,  I  beg  to  reply  to  this 
request  by  referring  to  House  Document  No.  764,  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, second  session,  in  which  is  printed  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  this 
department,  dated  Majr  23,  1912,  with  which  was  transmitted  an 
estimate  substantially  similar  in  terms  to  the  provision  of  section  2 
of  the  bill  under  discussion.  The  reasons  supporting  that  estimate 
may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  bill  H.  R.  21220,  and  tne  only  sugges- 
tion that  I  can  aaa  is  that  the  term  *' alien  immigrants,"  as  used  on 
line  12,  page  1,  of  the  bill,  be  amended  to  read  ^*  aliens,"  thereby 
conforming  to  the  lan^age  as  used  in  the  immigration  act  of  Fel>- 
ruary  20,  1907,  to  which  the  first  section  of  the  pending  bill  is  an 
amendment. 

Respectfully,  Charles  Nagel, 

Secretary. 
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House  Concubrent  Resolution  No.  43. 

Resolved  by  ike  House  of  Representatives  {the  Senate  concurring)  j  That  there  be 
printed  fifty  thousand  copies  of  Public  Health  Bulletin  numbered  fifty-one,  with 
illustrations,  entitled  "The  Causation  and  Prevention  of  Typhoid  Fever,"  thirty- 
five  thousand  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  fifteen  thousand  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate. 
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CAUSATION  AND  PREVENTION  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER 

WITH       SPECIAL       RBFERENCE       TO       CONDI- 
TIONS OBSERVED  IN  YAKIMA  COUNTY,  WASH, 

[From  the  Hygienic  Laboratory.] 


By  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  L.  L.  Lumsden. 


OENEEAL  BISCUSSION. 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  preventable  disease.  Compared  with  many  of 
the  other  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  it  is  a  readily  preventable 
disease. 

The  measures  to  prevent  typhoid  fever  are  well  known.  A  prob- 
lem in  the  average  community  under  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment is  how  to  get  intelligent  public  sentiment  sufficiently  aroused  to 
make  the  enforcement  of  the  necessary  measures  feasible. 

In  the  United  States  about  450,000  persons  are  incapacitated  and 
about  35,000  are  killed  by  typhoid  fever  each  year.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  are  in  persons  at  their  period  of  maximum  earn- 
ing capacity.  Thus  the  Nation  suffers  from  this  disease  a  tremendous 
economic  loss,  amounting  to  many  times  over  what  the  work  required 
to  prevent  such  loss  wotild  cost. 

TjTphoid  fever  is  a  filth-borne  disease.  It  is  caused  by  germs  which 
are  parasites  and  which  depend  for  their  perpetuation  upon  multipli- 
cation in  the  bodies  of  human  beings.  The  germs  are  discharged 
from  the  bodies  of  persons  in  the  stools  and  urine.  To  cause  the  dis- 
ease in  other  persons  these  germs  must  be  swallowed.  Every  person 
who  has  typhoid  fever  has  recently  swallowed  some  typhoid  germs 
which  have  come  in  some  way  from  the  excreta  of  some  infected 
person.  Unless  we  put  into  our  mouths  and  swallow  something  which 
has  been  soiled  or  contaminated  with  human  filth  we  will  not  have 
typhoid  fever. 

Typhoid  germs,  or  typhoid  bacilli  as  they  are  called,  are  very 
minute  organisms.  Twelve  thousand  of  them  placed  end  to  end 
measure  only  about  1  inch.  On  account  of  their  minute  size  many 
of  them  may  be  contained  in  a  small  particle  of  matter.    A  drop 
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of  urine  or  a  few  grains  of  feces  from  an  infected  person  may  contain 
hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  typhoid  germs.  A  house  fly  having 
had  access  to  the  contents  of  a  bed  pan  or  a  privy  used  by  an  infected 
person  may  carry  enough  typhoid  germs  on  its  legs  and  body  to 
infect  large  quantities  of  foods  and  beverages  and  so  cause  a  large 
number  of  persons  to  be  exposed  to  typhoid  infection.  Fingers  me- 
chanically clean — that  is,  free  from  gross  dirt — may  carry  typhoid 
germs  to  mouths  directly  or  indirectly  through  foods.  Water,  clear, 
sparkling,  and  free  from  objectionable  taste  and  odor  may  contain 
them.  Milk  apparently  clean  and  sweet  and  rich  may  be  teeming 
with  typhoid  germs. 

Every  person  who  swallows  typhoid  germs  does  not  have  typhoid 
fever.  Neither  does  every  j^erson  who  inhales  or  swallows  tubercle 
germs  have  tuberculosis;  nor  does  every  person  who  gets  diphtheria 
bacilli  into  the  mouth  or  nose  have  diphtheria.  Disease  germs,  like 
other  seeds,  musi  get  into  favorable  soil  for  growth  and  multiplica- 
tion to  occur.  In  epidemic.s  of  typhoid  fever  caused  by  heavily  in- 
fected public  water  supplies  it  is  unusual  for  more  than  one  out  of 
ten  of  the  persons  who  drink  the  water  to  have  typhoid  fever.  As  a 
rule  the  pro[)ortion  .is  smaller,  frequently  not  more  than  one  per 
hundred  of  the  population  exposed.  Science  has  not  yet  determined 
definitely  just  what  constitutes  individual  susceptibility  to  typhoid 
infection.  Epidemiological  evidence  is  opposed  to  the  view  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  general  health.  In  extensive  outbreaks,  or  epidemics, 
when  many  persons  presumably  are  equally  exposed  to  infection,  the 
disease  appears  to  attack  as  large  a  proportion  of  those  in  apparently 
vigorous  health  as  of  those  in  obviously  poor  general  health.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  person  who  is  highly  resistent  at  a  given  time 
may  be  highly  susceptible  tlie  next  year,  month,  week,  or  even  the 
next  day.  One  who  li:is  had  an  attack  of  the  disease  should  not  take 
any  unnecessary  risks  of  exposure  to  infection,  because  some  persons 
have  two  or  more  attacks  of  the  disease. 

CAUSATION   OF  THE   DISEASE. 

"WTion  a  susceptible  person  swallows  typhoid  germs  the  germs 
multiply  in  tlie  alimentnry  canal,  and  from  the  intestine  they  invade 
the  l)lood  and  are  carried  throughout  the  body.  In  the  blood  and 
tissues  the  germs  elalwrate  a  poison  whose  effects  on  the  different 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Persons  sick  with  the  disease  discharge  myriads  of  living 
typhoid  germs  in  the  fcnes  and  urine  and  rarely  some  in  the  sputum. 
Every  typlioid  patient,  tlierefore,  should  Ik»  regarded  as  a  reservoir 
of  infection  and  the  discharges  from  the  body  treated  as  a  very 
dangerous  poison,     (bee  pp,  oO  to  53.)     The  disinfection  of  the  dis- 
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FIG.  1.— TYPHOID  GERMS  AS  SEEN  WHEN  MAGNIFIED  1,000  TIMES. 

A.  The  germs  as  usually  seen  under  the  micro800]>e.    B.  The  germs  stained  to  show 
the  fine  hairs  (fla^elloe)  by  means  of  which  the  germ  moves  in  a  liquid. 


CHECK  VALVE. 

I 


■7V/ 


FIG.  2.— A  CHECK  VALVE  SUCH  AS  WAS  DEPENDED  UPON  TO  KEEP  THE  WATER 
IN  THE  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM  IN  THE  CASCADE  MILL  YARDS  FROM  ENTERING 
THE  CITY  WATER  MAINS. 
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charges  as  they  leave  the  body  of  the  patient  may  be  accomplished 
simply  and  with  very  little  expense,  but  if  proper  precautionary 
measures  are  not  carried  out  at  the  bedside  the  infection  in  the  dis- 
charges from  a  single  patient  may  be  disseminated  by  various  agents, 
such  as  fingers,  flies,  foods,  and  water,  and  cause  the  disease  in  many 
persons. 

NATXTBE  AND  VIABILITY  OF  THE  INFECTIOUS  A^ENT. 

Typhoid  germs  are  plants  belonging  to  the  general  group  of  plants 
known  as  bacteria.  Bacteria  exist  as  separate  cells,  thus  differing 
from  higher  forms  of  plant  life  which  are  made  up  of  cells  gathered 
together  into  groups  to  make  fibers,  leaves,  stems,  roots,  etc.  Bacteria 
in  general :%re  so  small  that  the  individuals  can  not  be  seen  by  the 
unaided  hiunan  eye,  and  a  glassful  of  water  containing  a  considerable 
number  in  each  drop  may  still  appear  perfectly  clear.  Under  the 
magnification  given  by  a  powerful  microscope,  however,  the  bacteria 
become  readily  visible,  and  typhoid  bacilli  present  the  appearance 
shown  in  figure  1. 

Typhoid  bacilli  under  favorable  conditions  multiply  rapidly — 
each  bacillus  dividing  into  two  in  about  45  minutes — and  if  a  needle 
point  is  touched  to  a  growth  of  typhoid  bacilli  and  then  dragged 
along  the  surface  of  some  culture  medium,  such  as  nutrient  gelatin, 
there  will  soon  appear  along  the  track  of  the  needle  a  growth  readily 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye  and  resembling  somewhat  the  growths  of 
ordinary  molds  and  yeasts.  In  this  way  the  bacteriologist  can  cul- 
tivate typhoid  bacilli  in  large  quantity— even  by  the  pound  if  desired. 

Milk  is  a  favorable  culture  medimn  for  typhoid  bacilli,  and  con- 
sequently if  a  small  particle  of  matter  containing  these  organising 
is  introduced  into  milk  the  bacilli  may  undergo  rapid  multiplication 
and  become  disseminated  throughout  a  large  volume  of  milk.  For 
this  reason  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  safeguard  a  milk  supply  against 
typhoid  infection  to  have  exercised  extraordinary  precautions  in 
the  handling  of  the  milk,  so  that  nothing  soiled  to  the  slightest 
extent  with  human  excreta  will  get  into  the  milk  or  into  the  milk 
vessels.  A  finger  or  a  single  fly  soiled  with  infected  excreta  may 
introduce  into  a  vat  of  milk  in  a  city  dairy  the  seeds  of  infection 
for  an  extensive  typhoid  epidemic. 

Under  most  natural  conditions,  typhoid  bacilli  outside  the  human 
body  do  not  multiply  and  do  not  live  for  a  very  long  period,  but 
gradually  die  off.  In  water  some  of  the  bacilli  may  survive  long^ 
enough  to  be  carried  for  miles  in  flowing  streams.  The  factors 
which  operate  for  the  purification  of  streams  are  very  variable  and 
in  many  instances  it  is  hazardous  to  depend  upon  a  stream  to  have 
purified  itself  after  it  has  flowed  even  as  much  as  15  or  20  miles  from 
the  last  point  of  dangerous  pollution.     Typhoid  bacill^^j^w|^r 
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stored  in  tanks,  reservoirs,  or  lakes  will  die  out  usually  in  a  month 
or  two,  but  there  is  probaWy  an  element  of  danger  in  depending 
upon  storage  alone,  even  for  a  considerably  longer  period  than  a 
month  or  two,  to  remove  typhoid  infection  from  water.  Freezing 
kills  a  large  proportion  of  typhoid  germs  in  water,  but  the  number 
surviving  usually  is  ample  to  cause  infection.  Outbreaks  of  typhoid 
fever  have  been  traced  quite  definitely  to  infection  in  ice  harvested 
from  polluted  waters  and  stored  for  several  months  before  being 
used.  Experimentally  it  has  been  found  that  butter  made  from 
infected  cream  may  retain  living  typhoid  germs  for  as  much  as 
60  days.  On  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  sprinkled  with  infected 
water  or  grown  in  infected  soU,  typhoid  bacilli  may  survive  for 
several  weeks.  The  bacilli  will  survive  drying  for  a  short  period, 
and  under  some  circumstances  dust  may  serve  as  a  factor  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  infection.  In  the  contents  of  privy  vaults  and 
cesspools  typhoid  germs  may  survive  for  weeks  and  in  some  instances 
probably  for  as  much  as  a  year.  Septic  tanks  should  not  be  relied 
upon  to  destroy  typhoid  bacilli  in  sewage,  because  many  of  the 
bacilli  will  withstand  such  septic  action  as  septic  tanks  are  usually 
designed  to  accomplish. 

PBINCrPLES  OF  TYPHOID-FEVER  PREVENTIOir. 

If  only  persons  sick  with  the  disease  harbored  typhoid- fever  germs, 
the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever  would  be  very  much  simplified  and 
would  require  only  the  carrying  out  of  rigid  precautions  to  secure  the 
destruction  of  the  infection  in  the  discharges  of  typhoid  patients 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  illness ;  but  some  persons  recovered 
from  all  clinical  manifestations  of  typhoid  fever  continue  to  dis- 
charge typhoid  bacilli  in  the  feces  or  urine,  or  both,  for  weeks,  months, 
or  even  years,  and  others  who  have  never  had  a  clinically  recognizable 
attack  of  the  disease  become  temporary  or  permanent  typhoid-g«rm 
carriers  and  distributers.  Any  person  in  a  community  where  typhoid 
fever  is  prevalent  may  harbor  in  the  intestines  and  discharge  in  the 
excreta  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  typhoid  bacilli  without  presenting  in 
the  meantime  any  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  to  prevent  typhoid  fever  measures 
must  be  directed  toward  securing  a  proper  disposal  of  the  excreta  of 
all  persons — the  sick  and  the  well — so  that  the  food  and  drink  and 
other  things  which  we  may  put  into  our  mouths  will  be  free  from 
contamination  with  the  excreta  from  human  beings.  In  communities 
under  comparable  climatic  conditions  typhoid  fever  will  be  prevented 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  these  measures  are  carried 
out  and  typhoid  fever  will  prevail  in  proportion  to  the  neglect  of 
these  measures. 
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The  proper  disposal  of  human  excreta  will  prevent  not  only 
typhoid  fever  but  also  the  dysenteries,  much  of  the  diarrheal  dis- 
ease of  infant  and  adult  life,  hookworm  disease,  and  many  of  the 
diseases  caused  by  the  larger  animal  parasites,  and  will  furnish  a 
complete  safeguard  against  the  spread  of  Asiatic  cholera.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  persons  with  consumption  swallow  their  sputum  and 
discharge  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  feces,  the  proper  disi:)osal  of  human 
excreta  is  an  important  measure  to  be  carried  out  for  tlie  prevention 
of  tuberculosis. 

PBEVALENCE  OF  THE  DISEASE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  typhoid-fever  death  rate  of  a  community,  with  due  allovrance 
made  for  the  climatic  conditions,  furnishes  a  fairly  accurate  meas- 
urement of  the  degree  of  sanitation  attaineil  by  that  community. 
Typhoid  fever  is  largely  a  disease  of  warm  weather,  and  under  com- 
parable sanitary  conditions  the  disease  will  be  more  prevalent  in 
localities  having  warmer  and  longer  summer  seasons.  The  average 
annual  typhoid  death  rate  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  recent 
years  has  been  about  45  per  100,000  of  i)02)ulation.  This  rate  is  over 
three  times  as  high  as  those  for  a  number  of  other  advanced  nations 
of  the  world.  Some  of  the  European  countries  now  having  low 
typhoid  rates  formerly  had  rates  as  high  or  higher  than  the  present 
rate  for  the  United  States.  Their  climatic  conditions  appear  to  be 
about  as  favorable  for  typhoid  infection  as  arc  those  for  the  average 
section  of  the  United  States.  The  comparatively  high  typhoid  rate 
in  the  United  States  must  mean,  therefore,  that  the  peoj^le  of  the 
United  States  have  been  comparatively  negligent  in  carrying  out 
reasonable  sanitary  measures. 

Busied  with  the  ex2:>loitation  of  the  wonderful  natural  resources  of 
the  country,  the  American  people  have  not  yet  given  due  attention 
to  sanitation.  Under  a  re2:)ublican  form  of  government  the  will  of 
the  majority,  though  frequently  slow  of  expression,  is  supreme,  and 
progress  in  sanitation  as  in  other  fields  is  made  just  as  fast  as  the 
masses  of  the  people  demand.  Unless  public  sentiment  is  Ix^hind  a 
sanitary  campaign  satisfactory  results  can  not  be  obtained.  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  law  will  hesitate  about  appropriating  the  public 
funds  for  sanitary  improvements  until  they  are  assured  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  wish  them  to  do  so. 

The  American  people  arc  preeminently  a  business  people,  and  before 
a  community  can  be  stirred  into  intelligent  action  for  marked  sani- 
tary improvements  it  must  be  made  apparent  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances that  without  such  improvements  business  interests  are  going 
to  suffer.  This  is  not  the  case  because  the  average  American  citizen 
has  no  appreciation  of  the  value  of  human  health  and  human  life,  but 
it  is  because  the  masses  of  the  people  are  not  anc^  as  a  i^frfl^^^git 
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become  organized  in  a  way  to  give  that  concerted  effort  necessary  to 
the  success  of  a  sanitary  campaign  until  the  business  people  through 
their  organizations  make  sanitation  a  business  issue  and  advance  it 
in  a  businesslike  way. 

Extensive  typhoid  outbreaks  in  the  majority  of  instances  occur  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  obviously  faulty  and  dangerous  conditions 
which  should  be  corrected  on  general  principles  before  the  outbreaks 
occur.  Xo  community  having  a  reasonably  safeguarded  water  supply 
and  general  food  supply  and  a  decent  system  of  disposal  of  human 
excreta  will  have  either  outbreaks  or  a  high  annual  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever. 

A  review  of  the  sanitary  and  civic  conditions  in  any  section  of 
the  country  in  which  typhoid  fever  is  highly  prevalent  will  present 
many  of  the  salient  features  of  the  great  general  problem  of  typhoid- 
fever  causation  and  prevention  in  America. 

THE  TYPHOID  FEVEE  SITUATION  IN  YAKIMA  COUNTY,  WASH. 

The  greater  part  of  Yakima  County  is  made  up  of  valley  land 
lying  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Much  of 
the  land  has  as  its  superficial  stratum  a  volcanic  ash  which,  when 
watered,  is  of  wonderful  fertility.  In  recent  years  extensive  irriga- 
tion projects  have  been  carried  out  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  land  is  now  irrigated  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  agricultural  devel- 
opment. The  crops  of  fruit,  garden  truck,  hay  and  grain  which  can 
be  obtained  from  this  fertile  land  are  really  phenomenal,  and  in  the 
irrigated  sections  much  of  the  land  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
has  a  valuation  of  over  $2,000  per  acre.  The  resources  of  the  section 
have  attracted  people  from  far  and  wide,  and  the  population  of  the 
county  increiised,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  from  13,462 
in  1000  to  41,709  in  1910.  Towns  and  villages  have  sprung  up 
throughout  the  valley.  The  largest  city  is  Xorth  Yakima,  the  county 
eeat. 

The  populace  impresses  one  as  being  distinctly  and  intensely 
American.  There  is  much  money  to  be  made,  and  to  be  made  rapidly, 
and  the  people  generally  are  energetically  engaged  in  making  it.  As 
i>  usually  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  time  has  not  been  taken 
for  due  attention  to  sanitation,  and  sanitary  conditions  throughout 
the  county  arc  obviously  faulty. 

Few  of  the  towns  have  any  sewerage  system  or  public  water  supply, 
i:nd  in  those  that  have  the  sewerage  system  and  public  water  supply 
Jiave  not  been  extended  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the  town.  In 
tlie  nouisewered  parts  of  the  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts  generally 
(hei-e  are  in  use  privies,  privy  vaults,  or  cesspools  of  grossly  insani- 
tary type  i)ermitting  boil  pollution  and  fly  contamination^    In  many 
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instances  there  is  free  communication  between  privy  vaults  and  shal- 
low wells,  and  in  some  instances  the  communication  is  so  obvious 
that  it  seems  almost  an  extravagance  to  have  two  holes  in  the  ground 
when  one  might  have  been  used  both  as  a  privy  vault  and  as  a  source 
of  water  for  drinking  without  adding  very  greatly  to  the  existing 
danger.  The  irrigation  ditches  generally  are  more  or  less  exposed  to 
{>ollution  from  privies  so  that  at  times  vegetables  watered  from  these 
ditches  may  be  dangerously  contaminated.  The  irrigation  of  the 
land  causes  extensive  surface  drainage  and  subsoil  seepage  and  thus 
unquestionably  operates  as  an  important  factor  in  the  distribution 
of  infection  from  faultily  disposed  of  human  excreta  to  shallow  well 
waters. 

In  the  irrigated  sections  of  the  rural  districts  the  residences  are 
close  together.  Fanning  is  intensive  and  many  of  the  farms  consist 
of  less  than  five  acres.  The  population  in  these  sections  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  that  of  the  suburbs  of  a  large  city.  The  summers 
are  hot  and  dry.  Horses  are  used  generally  for  work  about  the  farms. 
The  number  of  horses  per  square  mile  in  the  cultivated  sections  of 
the  valley  is  relatively  large.  It  is  exceptional  to  find  stable  manure 
handled  and  disposed  of  in  a  way  to  keep  it  from  affording  a  breeding 
place  for  flies,  and  throughout  the  valley  flies  are  remarkably  abun- 
dant during  the  summer  and  early  fall  seasons.  For  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  for  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  adequate  provisions  have 
not  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  efficient  local  health  organiza- 
tions, and  consequently  there  is  a  lack  of  efficient  official  supervision 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  proper  prophylactic  measures  about  the 
bedsides  of  typhoid-fever  patients. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  seasons  of  each  year  typhoid  fever  is 
highly  prevalent  in  Yakima  County,  just  as  should  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  climatic  and  obviously  insanitary  conditions. 

The  annual  typhoid  fever  death  rate  for  the  county  since  1907 
has  been,  according  to  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  records,  about 
150  per  100,000  of  population,  or  about  three  times  the  average  rate 
for  the  whole  United  States.  The  conditions  responsible  for  the 
high  typhoid  fever  death  rate  in  Yakima  C!ounty  are  thoroughly 
correctable.  The  people  of  the  county,  when  compared  with  the 
people  of  the  average  American  community,  are  a  remarkably 
prosperous  and  intelligent  people.  They  are  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  cope  with  a  serious  typhoid  fever  situation,  such  as 
confronts  them  at  the  present  time.  Judging  by  all  the  indications 
the  vastly  greater  pait  of  the  typhoid  fever  in  the  county  could  be 
prevented  by  reasonable  and  comparatively  inexpensive  sanitary 
measures  directed  especially  toward  securing  a  proper  disposal  of 
human  excreta.    It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  if  every  residence  in 
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Yakima  County  were  provided  with  properly  constructed,  properly 
maintained,  and  properly  used  water-closets  or  privies  the  typhoid 
fever  rate  there  would  soon  be  reduced  by  80  or  90  per  cent. 

Everyone  owning  a  property  fit  for  human  habitation  in  the  county 
is  financially  able  to  bear  without  serious  inconvenience  an  expendi- 
ture of  the  few  dollars  needed  for  the  installation  and  maintenance 
of  such  sanitary  devices.  Improvements  in  the  method  of  disposing 
of  human  excreta  would  effect  a  reduction  not  only  in  the  typhoid 
fever  rate,  but  also  in  the  case  and  death  rates  from  a  number  of  other 
diseases  which  result  from  excretal  dissemination.  At  the  present 
time  the  intelligent  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  money 
for  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  would  appear,  not  only 
from  the  all-important  standpoint  of  saving  human  health  and  life, 
but  also  from  a  strictly  business  standpoint,  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  investments  that  could  be  made  with  the  county's  public  funds. 
Whatever  is  accomplished  in  the  way  of  sanitary  improvements  at 
once  will  give  encouraging  inmiediate  results  and  will  lessen  and 
facilitate  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  future. 

Between  the  urban  and  rural  districts  of  the  county  there  is,  under 
existing  conditions,  a  free  interchange  of  typhoid  infection.  A  re- 
duction of  typhoid  in  the  incorporated  towns  will  effect  a  reduction 
in  the  typhoid- fever  rate  in  the  rural  districts,  and  vice  versa. 
Therefore  cooperation  between  the  towns  and  the  rural  districts  in 
carrying  ou|;  an  energetic  county-wide  sanitary  campaign  is  vastly 
important. 

Each  locality  has,  of  coiu'se,  its  own  particular  sanitary  problems, 
but  the  general  situation  as  regards  the  causation  of  typhoid  fever 
presents  a  number  of  features  which  are  common  to  practically  all 
the  localities  in  the  county,  and  consequently  certain  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever  may  be  recommended  for  application 
throughout  the  county. 

BECOMMEKDATIONa 

(1)  The  formation  of  an  efficieivt  county  health  orgamzatimu — 
What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,  and  in  order  for 
sanitation  to  be  satisfactorily  advanced  in  a  community  it  must  be 
made  the  business  of  some  one  to  coordinate  the  forces  and  to  direct 
the  work.  The  recent  arrangement  by  which  the  health  office  for 
Yakima  County  and  the  health  office  for  the  city  of  North  Yakima 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  one  health  officer,  paid  jointly  by  the 
county  and  city,  is  to  be  conunended  as  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  By  combining  the  two  offices  a  position  is  created  which 
carries  a  reasonably  adequate  salary,  and  efficient  services  may  be 
expected  accordingly.  An  extension  of  this  system  throughout  the 
county  seems  hi^y  advisable.    The  following  plan  is  suggested: 
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It    Divide  the  county  into  sanitary  districts.    Provide  an  adequate  force 
i(i     of  deputy  county  health  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors  to  cover  every 
district  in  an  efficient  manner,  the  work  in  each  district  to  be  under 
tv     the  immediate  charge  of  a  deputy  county  health  officer,  but  the  work 
Ij.     in  all  the  districts  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  county 
c^     health  officer.     In  each  sanitary  district  containing  an  incorporated 
ijT     town  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  one  health  officer  serve  for 
ii      both  the  town  and  the  siuiitary  district.     By  this  arrangement  the 
.r      salary  of  the  officer  could  be  bonie  jointly  by  the  town  and  county 
and  the  administration  of  health  affairs  simplified  and  strengthened. 
V       The  formation  of  an  efficient  county  health  organization  along  these 
f       lines  would  cost  something,  it  is  true,  but  nothing  like  as  much  as 
typhoid  fever  alone  is  costing  the  county  in  actual  dollars  and  cents 
year  after  year.     Sanitary  im])rovements  to  effect  a  saving  of  human 
health  and  life  and  of  economic  resources  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  intelligent  labor,  and   intelligent   labor  costs  money.     Improve- 
ments in  sanitation,  just  as  improvements  in  public  roads,  will  be 
accomplished  in   proportion  to  tlie  amount  of  money  intelligently 
expended  in  the  enterprise. 

(2)  Rigid  eitforcemcid  of  thr  law  ve'iu\rh>(i  the  prompt  nport'nKj 
of  all  cases  of  tt/phold  ferer, — ilany  typhoid- fever  ])ationts  discharge 
infection  from  their  bodies  from  the  very  beginning  of  illness. 
Therefore,  measures  to  prevent  the  sj)rea(l  of  infection  should  be 
started  early  at  the  bedside  of  every  case.  Experience  has  shown 
that  without  official  siij)ervir5ion  over  cases  in  a  conununity  the  carry- 
ing out  of  proper  prophylactic  measures  at  the  bedsides  will  be 
neglected  in  many  instances.  Until  the  ca^*s  are  reported  the  health 
officials  have  no  op[)ort unity  to  exercise  sui)ervisiQn  over  them.  If 
the  canying  out  of  proj)hylactic  measures  is  delayed  until  a  positive 
diagnosis  based  on  clinical  syj)mtoms  alone  can  be  ma<le,  infection 
may  be  S2)i-ead  from  many  doubtful  cases.  Physicians  and  others  in 
charge  of  patients  should  be  encouraged,  and  also  required  by  law  or 
regulation,  to  report  all  cases  of  illness  which  may  reasonably  be 
suspected  to  be  typhoid  fever  within  24  or  4S  hours  after  they  have 
taken  charge  of  such  patients.  With  the  facilities  of  the  now  well- 
equipped  laboratory  in  North  Yakima  available  for  both  county  and 
city  work  there  is  no  reason  why  practicing  physicians  should  not 
have  definite  diagnoses  established  i^romptly  in  practically  all  doubt- 
ful cases. 

(3)  Adequate  official  superei^ion  orer  all  rerognh:^  d  and  s^isperted 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  to  secure  di'<infecttotb  of  the  stools  and  v/'/n-e  of 
patients  and  the  carrying  out  of  otJur  ituasnjxs  to  prtt'cttt  spread  of 
infection  fro^n  the  bedsides  of  patients. — In  getting  the  preventive 
measures  carried  out,  the  cooperation  of  attendin/l!:  physicians  and 
families  of  patients  should  be  obtained  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
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but  health  officials  should  be  given  as  ccnnplete  legal  control  over 
typhoid-fever  patients  as  they  are  now  given  quite  generally  over 
smallpox  patients.  Official  supervision  over  a  person  recovering 
from  typhoid  fever  should  be  continued  until  the  person  has  been 
up  and  around  for  at  least  two  weeks  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  until 
bacteriological  examinations  of  two  specimens  of  stools  and  urine  of 
the  person  have  given  negative  results  for  the  typhoid  bacillus.  All 
typhoid  convalescents  presenting  a  readily  obvious  cloudiness  of  the 
urine  should  be  regarded  and  from  a  prophylactic  standpoint  treated 
as  cases  of  typhoid  bacilluria  until  a  contrary  diagnosis  has  been 
indicated  by  bacteriological  examination  of  the  urine. 

(4)  The  safeguarding  of  water  supplies  against  dangerous  pol- 
lution.— The  most  dangerous  matter  with  which  water  supplies  are 
commonly  polluted  is  the  excreta,  the  stools  and  urine,  from  human 
beings.  If  the  excreta  from  a  large  number  of  persons  for  a  short 
period  of  time  or  if  the  excreta  from  a  small  number  of  persons  for 
a  long  period  of  time  find  their  way  into  a  water  supply,  through 
discharge  from  sewers  or  through  drainage  or  seepage  from  privies 
or  cesspools,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  only  safe  view  to  take  is  that 
that  water  supply  from  time  to  time  will  be  infected  with  typhoid- 
fever  germs.  Therefore  water  which  has  been  exposed  to  pollution 
with  human  excreta  should  not  be  used  for  drinking  or  culinary 
purposes  until  it  has  been  subjected  to  some  purification-  process 
which  will  certainly  remove  from  it  or  kill  whatever  disease  germs  it 
may  contain.  By  boiling,  by  filtration,  or  by  treatment  with  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime  water  may  be  rendered  free  from  typhoid  infection. 
Boiling  is  simple,  thoroughly  efficient,  and  is  feasible  in  practically 
every  home.  Filtration  on  a  large  scale,  as  for  a  city's  water  supply, 
is,  when  skillfully  done,  an  efficient  but  somewhat  costly  method  of 
purifying  water.  Some  types  of  small  filters  for  use  in  private 
homes  are  dangerous  in  that  they  are  entirely  inefficient  and  give 
e  false  sense  of  security.  Those  of  the  Berkefeld  and  Pasteur  types 
if  operated  with  great  care  and  intelligence  may  be  efficient,  but  on 
account  of  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  liable  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  people  to  overwork  them  they  should  not  be  unhesi- 
tatingly recommended  for  general  use.  Hypochlorite  of  lime  treat- 
ment is  an  efficient  method  of  destroying  typhoid  infection  in  water. 
It  has  the  great  advantage  of  cheapness  and  may  be  employed  on  a 
large  or  small  scale.  A  plant  for  treating  the  water  supply  for  a 
town  or  city  can  be  installed  in  a  few  days.  The  amount  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime  required  for  each  million  gallons  of  water  is  usually 
from  6  to  10  pounds.  Good  (fresh)  chloride  of  lime,  containing  at 
least  25  per  cent  of  available  chlorine,  should  be  used,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  process  determined  by  bacteriological  examination  of 
samples  of  the  water  taken  before  and  after  the  solution  is  added. 
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To  treat  5,000  gallons  of  water  in  a  tank  or  cistern  proceed  as  follows: 
Put  1  ounce  of  good  chloride  of  lime  into  a  vessel  containing  about 
a  gallon  of  water.  Shake  or  stir  rapidly  for  about  a  minute-  Let 
vessel  set  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that  most  of  the  insoluble  part  of  the 
lime  T^ill  settle  to  the  bottom.  Pour  the  solution  into  the  cistern, 
and  by  the  manipulation  of  a  board  or  by  the  operation  of  some 
mechanical  device  stir  the  water  in  the  cistern  so  that  the  solution 
will  be  quickly  diffused  throughout  the  volume  of  water. 

Hypochlorite  of  lime  is  an  efficient  agent  for  the  destruction  of 
typhoid  bacilli  and  other  bacteria  of  the  intestinal  group,  but  as 
employed  for  the  treatment  of  drinking  water  it  will  not  kill  tubercle 
bacilli  nor  the  eggs  of  certain  disease-producing  animal  parasites 
which  may  be  in  any  water  supply  polluted  with  human  excreta. 
Therefore,  even  if  a  water  supply  is  being  treated  with  hypochlorite 
of  lime  it  should  be  protected  so  far  as  practicable  against  pollution. 

The  shallow  wells  quite  generally  in  the  towns  and  thickly  settled 
districts  of  Yakima  County  are  dangerous  sources  of  water  for  drink- 
ing. There  is  extensive  soil  pollution  from  the  many  insanitary 
privies  and  cesspools.  The  soil  generally  has  poor  filtering  quality. 
Irrigation  causes  extensive  subsoil  seepage  and  so  assists  materially 
in  the  conveyance  of  pollution  from  privies  and  cesspools  to  wells. 
Shallow  wells  should  be  abandoned  as  nipidly  as  other  and  safer 
sources  of  water  can  be  made  available.  The  people  who  use  water 
from  polluted  shallow  wells  should  be  urged  to  boil  the  water  before 
using  it  for  drinking  or  general  domestic  purposes.  The  wells  should 
be  protected  against  pollution  so  far  as  is  possible  by  the  use  of  sani- 
tary privies.  There  appears  to  be  an  element  of  danger,  certainly, 
in  the  use  of  grossly  polluted  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land  on 
which  are  cultivated  cei-tain  fruits  and  vegetables  usually  eaten 
uncooked.  This  is  particularly  tnie  if  the  plants  arc  sprinkled  or 
washed  with  the  water.  Furthermore,  there  is  always  a  likelihood 
that  some  persons  will  drink  water  from  the  irrigation  ditches  if  the 
pollution  is  not  such  as  to  cause  the  water  to  be  ofl'ensive  to  taste  or 
smell.. 

The  sewage  of  North  Yakima  is  discharged  into  the  Yakima  River. 
Within  the  county  and  downstream  from  North  Yakima  this  river 
is  used  as  a  source  of  supply  of  water  foi*  irrigation  ditches,  and  on 
a  number  of  farms  the  water  either  directly  from  the  river  or  fi'om 
the  irrigation  ditches,  fed  by  the  river,  is  stored  in  cisterns  and  used 
for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes.  In  the  town  of  Sunnyside,  about 
30  miles  below  North  Yakima,  tJie  water  mains  are  so  arranged  that 
the  Yakima  River  water  in  the  Sunnyside  Canal  can  be  used  as  an 
emergency  supply,  and  for  several  weeks  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
the  river  water  was  used  as  the  public-drinking-water  supply  for  the 
town.    The  streams  in  the  county  should  be  used  either  as  sewers  or 
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as  sources  of  drinking  water  and  not  for  both  purposes.  Streams 
which,  are  to  be  used  as  sources  of  drinking  water  should  be  protected 
not  only  against  dangerous  pollution  with  the  sewage  of  cities  and 
towns,  but  also  against  dangerous  pollution  with  human  excreta 
promiscuously  deposited  or  from  privies,  privy  vaults,  cesspools,  and 
septic  tanks  in  the  urban  and  rural  districts  through  which  the 
streams  flow.  The  water  of  the  Yakima  River  downstream  from 
North  Yakima  should  be  regarded  under  existing  conditions  as  a 
dangerously  polluted  water,  and  should  not  be  used  for  drinking  and 
culinary  purposes  until  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  some  efficient 
process  of  purification.  It  may  become  highly  advisable  for  the 
people  living  downstream  from  North  Yakima  to  demand  that  the 
sewage  of  North  Yakima  be  either  diverted  frcnn  the  Yakima  Riv^w 
or  be  purified  before  being  discharged  into  the  river;  but  it  would 
not  appear  entirely  reasonable  for  them  to  do  so  until  steps  had  been 
taken  also  to  prevent  the  pcilution  of  the  river  with  human  excreta 
from  the  many  privies,  etc.,  located  upstream  from,  in^  and  down- 
stream from  North  Yakima.  The  pollution  of  drinking-water  sup- 
plies with  stable  manure  is  objectionable,  certainly  from  an  aesthetic 
standpoint  and  possibly  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  since  the  drop- 
pings from  animals  may  contain  germs  capable  of  predisposing 
toward  or  of  causing  disease  in  persons;  but  no  evidence  has  been 
presented  that  the  feces  or  urine  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  or 
poultry  ever  contain  typhoid  bacilli.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  not  an  infrequent  practice  for  per- 
sons who  work  in  and  around  stables  to  defecate  and  urinate  in  or 
nearby  the  stalls,  and  if  a  manure  dump  contains  human  excreta  it 
may  contain  typhoid  germs. 

(5)  Tfie  disposal  of  human  excreta  in  a  sanita^  manner  so  that 
the  soil  will  not  he  polluted  and  fies  will  not  he  corUaminated  with 
this  dangerous  material. — ^This  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important 
single  measure  needed  for  the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever  in  Yakima 
County.  The  sooner  it  1$  accomplidied  throughout  the  county  the 
sooner  will  the  typhoid- fever  rate  throughout  the  county  be  reduced 
to  a  reasonably  low  rate.  So  long  as  it  is  neglected,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  neglect,  the  residents  of  Yakima  County  should  expect 
to  suffer  the  great  losses,  and  in  view  of  the  preventability  of  the 
disease  the  needless  losses,  incident  to  a  high  typhoid-fever  prev- 
alence. The  few  dollars  per  household  required  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  sanitary  privy  at  every  home  in  the  county  not  provided 
with  a  sanitary  water-closet  would  be  unquestionably  the  most  profit- 
able investment  which  the  citizens  of  Yakima  County  could  make  for 
insurance  against  losses  in  life,  health,  and  business  prosperity.  It 
is  terrible  to  cont^nplate  what  the  ravages  of  a  cholera  outbreak 
might  be  under  the  insanitary  conditions  obtaining  in  respect  to  the 
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dkpeeal  ci  human  ezoreta  in  moet  of  the  thkklj  settled  sections  of 
the  eo«LDty.  All  reeidenees  in  the  county  not  within  sewered  sectioos 
should  be  provided  with  properly  constructed,  properly  used,  and 
properly  maintained  sanitary  privies.  (See  Appendix  A.)  Adequate 
official  supervision  should  be  exercised  over  all  privies  so  that  the 
maintenance  of  them  in  proper  condition  and  the  safe  di^>06al  of 
their  contents  could  be  assured.  In  sewered  sections  all  residences 
should  be  provided  with  sanitary  water-closets  connected  with  the 
sewarage  system.  In  the  partiaJly  sewered  town  no  single  public 
improvement  is  generally  so  important  as  is  the  extension  of  the 
sewerage  system  so  that  it  will  be  kept  up  with  the  growth  of  the 
town. 

If  promiscuous  delation  and  urination  are  practiced^  or  if  insan- 
itary privies,  privy  vaults,  cesspools,  or  septic  tanks  are  used  in  a 
oommunity,  the  excreta  on  or  in  the  soil  may  be  spread  by  seepage,  by 
surface  drainage,  by  flies  and  other  insects,  by  feet  and  hands  of 
persons,  by  domesticated  animals,  and  by  other  agents  to  foods  or 
beverages.  By  preventing  such  excretal  dissemination  typhoid  fever 
will  be  prevented,  and  sudi  excretal  disseminati^m  can  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  sanitary  privies  or  sanitary  water-closets. 

(6)  The  carrying  out  of  mi  energetio  ccmi/paign  against  "flies  to 
lessen  Hieir  mmibers  (md  to  prevent  them  from  having  access  to  in- 
fectious matter  and  to  foods  and  beverages^ — ^House  flies  {musca 
domestica)  are  remarkably  almmdant  in  many  sections  of  Yakima 
C!ounty.  These  insects  are  among  the  filthiest  of  living  creatures. 
They  breed  in  and  feed  on  stable  manure,  privy  contents,  and  gar- 
bage. They  are  dangerous  as  regards  the  spread  of  typhoid  infec- 
tion in  proportictti  to  their  numbers  and  to  their  opportunities  to 
travd  from  human  excreta  to  foods  and  beverages  io€  human  con- 
sumption. Under  existing  conditions  flies  must  play  a  considerable 
part  in  the  qpread  of  typhoid  infection  in  Yakima  County.  To  pre- 
vent flies  from  spreading  typhoid  and  other  excretal  infections  the 
most  important  as  well  as  the  most  feasible  measure  is  the  use  of 
sanitary  privies  or  water-closets  so  that  flies  will  not  have  access  to 
human  excreta.  So  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  flies  in  a 
community  have  had  access  to  human  excreta  it  is  highly  important 
that  all  foods  and  beverages  for  human  consumption  in  that  com- 
munis be  protected  as  completely  as  possible — ^by  screening  or  other- 
wise— against  fly  invasion. 

Since  it  is  very  difficult  practically  where  flies  are  abundant  to 
obviate  the  possibility  of  flies  traveling  from  collections  of  human 
excreta  to  foods  the  adoption  of  measures  to  lessen  fly  abundance 
as  much  as  practicable  is  highly  advisable.  The  number  of  flies  in  a 
community  may  be  reduced  somewhat  by  very  extensive  trapping,  and 
sudi  trapping  is  to  be  recommended,  because  for  every  fly  caught  and 
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killed  the  danger  of  spread  of  infection  is  lessened  to  some  extent. 
But  while  hundreds  of  flies  in  a  neighborhood  are  being  trapped  mil- 
lions may  be  breeding  in  near-by  collections  of  stable  manui^  (horse 
manure  especially),  human  excrement,  garbage,  and  other  filth,  and 
the  cheapest  and  certainly  the  most  effective  way  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  flies  in  a  community  is  to  attack  their  breeding  places.  All 
filth,  such  as  stable  manure,  etc.,  which  will  serve  as  a  breeding  place 
for  flies  should  be  kept  in  flyproof  containers  until  it  can  be  hauled 
away  and  di.s])osed  of  properly.  Stables  should  be  kept  clean.  The 
manure  should  be  removed  from  the  stalls  and  deposited  in  flyproof 
receptacles  every  day,  and  bo  removed  from  the  premises  every  eight 
days,  so  that  the  fly  eggs  deposited  in  it  will  not  have  time  to  hatch 
out.  If  it  be  desired  to  store  the  manure  for  a  period  of  more 
than  eight  days  the  manure  should  be  kept  in  flyproof  sheds,  boxes, 
or  vats.  For  ultimate  disposal  the  manure  may  be  burned  or  spread 
on  fields  and  either  plowed  under  at  once  or  left  on  the  surface  in  a 
very  thin  layer  so  that  it  will  dry  rapidly. 

(7)  The  diffusion  of  information  in  respect  to  sanitation  among  the 
yeofle  generally. — Through  health-office  bulletins,  newspaper  publi- 
cations, and  by  public  addi'esses  much  may  be  done  to  enlighten  the 
peo])lo  generally  alx)ut  the  causation  and  prevention  of  infectious 
diseases  and  the  importance  of  sanitation.  Sanitary  progress  depends 
very  largely  upon  sanitary  instruction,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared 
by  health  officers  and  other  administrators  of  civic  affairs  to  advance 
as  raj)idly  as  possible  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
sanitary  matters. 

Typhoid  fever  is  prevented  by  applying  the  elementary  and  very 
reasonable  principles  of  decent  sanitation,  or  cleanliness,  in  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  the  bodily  wastes  from  human  beings.  If  a  large 
majority  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  Yakima  County  should  become 
(orrectly  informed  about  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
county  and  about  the  modes  of  spread  of  typhoid  infection  there 
is  hardly  a  doubt  that  an  effective  campaign  would  be  started  with- 
out delay  for  the  sanitation  of  every  insanitary  privy,  pri\7'  vault, 
ee-^-})or)l,  and  septic  tank  in  the  county.  If  all  the  insanitary  privies, 
j)invv  vaults,  cesspools,  and  septic  tanks  in  the  county  were  made  sani- 
t:irv,  and  if  i)romiscuous  defecation  and  urination  by  persons  in  the 
county  were  prevented,  perennial  typhoid  fever  in  Yakima  County 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  remarkably  low  rate. 

TYPHOID  FEVER  IN  NOETH  YAKEHA. 

North  Yakima,  the  seat  of  government  for  Yakima  County,  is 
located  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  county,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Yakima  Kiver,  a  short  distance  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Yakima  and  Nachcs  Rivers.    The  country  immediately  surrounding 
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the  city  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  agricultural 
development.  The  city  is  prosperous,  and  has  a  rapidly  increasing 
population.  According  to  the  United  States  census  reports  the 
population  increased  from  3,1^^4  in  1000  to  14,082  in  1910. 

For  some  years,  certainly  as  far  back  as  the  records  go,  typhoid 
fever  in  North  Yakima,  as  in  the  towns  and  the  rural  districts  gen- 
erally of  Yakima  County,  has  l)een  highly  prevalent.  The  high  rate 
of  prevalence  of  the  disease,  year  after  Aear,  in  North  Yakima  finally 
attracted  public  attention,  and  a  demand  arose  for  a  determination 
of  the  measures  needed  to  eradicate  the  disease.  In  response  to  this 
demand.  Dr.  Eugene  R.  Kelley  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Wilber,  of  the  State 
board  of  health,  made  a  painstaking  study  of  the  situation  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1910. 

The  occurrence  of  an  expfosive  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  North 
Yakima  in  May,  1911,  caused  a  keen  awakening  of  the  people  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  At  the  request  of  the  city,  county,  and 
State  authorities  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  detailed  the  writer  to  proceed 
to  North  Yakima  and  to  make  an  investigation  of  typhoid  fever  in 
that  city  and  vicinity  with  a  view  to  determining  the  causes  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  and  the  measures  necessary  for  its  preven- 
tion. This  investigation  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
county  and  cit\^  health  officer  and  with  representatives  of  the  State 
board  of  health.  It  was  bt»gun  on  June  17  and  terminated  on  July 
22.  While  the  bulk  of  the  field  work  was  done  in  North  Yakima 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  sanitary  inspections  were  made  practi- 
cally throughout  the  county,  and  public  addresses  describing  the  in- 
sanitary local  conditi(nis  and  urging  corrective  measures  were  made 
in  the  following  vilhiges  or  towns:  Naches  City,  Selah,  AVapato,  Zil- 
lah,  Toppenish,  Granger,  Grand  View,  Mabton,  Sunnyside,  and 
Moxee  City.  The  work  was  carried  on  to  a  s[)ecial  extent  in  North 
Yakima  and  its  inmiediate  environs  for  several  reasons: 

(1)  North  Yakima  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  and  conse- 
quently c(mditions  responsible  for  typlioid  fever  there  would  affect 
more  persons,  including  travelers  to  and  from  other  sections  of  the 
county,  than  would  comparable  conditions  in  any  other  town  in  the 
county. 

(2)  The  people  in  the  county  generally,  and  those  in  the  city  par- 
ticularly, were  keenly  interested  in  the  situation  in  North  Yalciniii  on 
rxcount  of  the  outbreak  which  had  just  occurred  there. 

(3)  The  usual  season  (summer  and  falH  of  high  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever  appeared  from  the  records  to  be  the  same  for  North 
Yakima  as  for  the  county  generally,  and  the  insanitary  conditions  in 
North  Yakima  seemed  to  be  quite  typical  of  local  insanitary  condi- 
tions found  generally  in  other  sections  of  the  county  and  presumed  to 
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be  responsible  for  the  high  annual  typhoid  fever  rate  throughout  the 
county. 

(4)  General  measures  to  prevent  typhoid  fever  in  North  Yakima 
would  be  applicable  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  county. 

(5)  A  successful  campaign  against  the  disease  in  North  Yakima 
would  furnish  an  object  lesson  for  all  the  towns,  villages,  and  rural 
districts  in  the  county. 

The  investigation  at  North  Yakima  comprised  an  epidemiological 
study  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurring  in  the  city  from  May  1 
to  June  15,  a  review  of  the  records  at  the  city  health  office  to  ascer- 
tain the  prevalence  of  the  disease  for  previous  years,  a  sanitary  sur- 
vey of  the  watershed  of  the  Naches  River  to  determine  the  degree 
of  pollution  of  the  city's  water  supply,  bacteriological  examinations 
of  the  water  supply,  inspections  to  determine  the  likelihood  of  con- 
tamination of  the  water  after  it  enters  the  mains  for  distribution  to 
the  city,  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  city  and  its  environs — especial  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  sewerage  system,  privies,  privy  vaults,  cess- 
pools, and  to  the  irrigation  ditches  as  possible  factors  in  the  spread 
of  typhoid  infection — and  inspection  of  the  public  dairies,  markets, 
groceries,  restaurants  and  other  places  where  foods  were  sold  or  pre- 
pared for  sale. 

PREVIOUS  INVESTIGATION. 

During  August,  September,  and  October  of  1010,  Dr.  Eugene  R, 
Kelley  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Wilber  of  the  State  board  of  health  made  a 
careful  e])idenuo]o<2:ic'al  study  of  typhoid  fever  in  North  Yakima. 
Their  investigation  was  conducted  under  considerable  difficulties  in 
that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  then  occur- 
ring in  the  city  were  being  reported.  The  data  collected,  however, 
were  quite  extensive  and  facilitated  greatly  the  subsequent  investiga- 
tion. The  report  of  Dr.  Kelley  and  Mr.  Wilber,  published  in  a  bul- 
letin issued  in  tlie  sj)ring  of  1011  by  the  State  lK)ard  of  health,  and 
entitled  ""  Studies  in  Typhoid  Fever  by  the  Washington  State  Board 
of  Health  during  1000-10,''  contained  the  following  general  con- 
clusions and  recommendations: 

First.  Tliat  tyi)li()i(l  fever  as  it  appears  iu  North  Yakima  and  surrounding 
country  is  not  in  epidemic  f(»rm.  but  endemic.  subj(x*t  to  periodical  variations 
of  intensity. 

Second.  That  as  far  as  Xorth  Yakima  is  concornei!.  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  ori;4inated  witliin  that  city,  and  are  due  to  causes  prevailing  therein;  and 
that  about  one-third  of  the  cases  are  brouj;ht  from  the  surrounding  country 
and  may  be  or  may  nut  be  caust\l  by  the  conditions  i»revailing  witliin  tlie  city 
of  Xorth  Yakima. 

Third.  That  only  to  a  limited  extent  can  milk  l)o  considered  as  a  carrier  of 
tlie  infection,  thoui^h  it  is  evidently  a  source  of  dantrer,  and  the  milk  supply 
of  the  city,  the  s;initary  conilitions  at  the  dairies,  and  sickness  in  the  families 
of  the  producers  and  handlers  of  milk,  should  be  very  carefully  ecrutiuixed. 
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Fourth.  That  It  is  not  a  water  epidemic  and,  hence,  the  city  water  supply 
can  not  be  held  solely  responsible  for  the  marked  increase  and  severity  of 
typhoid  during  the  past  year.  Ilowever,  the  city  water  supply  is  one  which 
has  a  number  of  objectionable  features,  and  is  of  the  class  that  sanitarians 
would  consider  a  dangerous  supply ;  very  liable  to  accidental  pollution  through 
the  fact  that  its  intake  is  directly  from  a  river  flowing  through  an  irrigated 
section,  without  adequate  protection  at  or  before  water  enters  the  main  con- 
duit, and  it  is  only  by  an  act  of  Providence  this  system  has  escaped  direct  pol- 
lution up  to  this  time.  That  while  evidence  of  the  water  ever  having  been  pol- 
luted with  the  typhoid-fever  germ  is  entirely  wanting,  examinations  made  in 
connection  with  the  Geological  Survey  at  the  intake,  showed  that  the  water  is 
occasionally  polluted  with  other  germs  coming  from  human  or  animal  excre- 
ment, and  that  the  bacterial  count  runs  occasionally  high,  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  system  contains  many  dead  ends  from  which  water  containing  gross 
evidwices  of  putrefaction  have  been  taken,  indicates  that  the  water  supply  is 
one  which,  while  it  is  not  directly  polluted  with  the  typoid-fever  germ,  tends  in- 
directly to  favor  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  its  users,  as  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  deleterious  water,  by  its  tendency  to  cause  intestinal  irritation 
and  diarrheal  troubles,  materially  reduces  the  natural  resistance  of  each  in- 
dividual to  an  invasion  of  the  typhoid-fever  germ. 

Fifth.  The  fact  tbat  practically  one-third  of  the  cases  examined  come  from 
users  of  water  from  shallow  wells,  while  only  a  small  percentage  of  inhabitants 
nse  such  water,  taking  into  consideration  the  general  topographical  lay  of  the 
land  and  the  conditions  of  the  soil,  indicates  that  the  shallow  well  water  is  even 
more  deleterious  than  the  city  water  supply,  and  while  wo  have  no  evidence  of 
direct  contamination  of  any  of  the  wells,  these  facts  alone  are  sufhcieut  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  water  from  the  shallow  wells  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  factor  in  retiucing  the  resistance  of  the  individual  to  an  invasion 
of  typhoid  fever  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  city  water  supply. 

Sixth.  That  while  we  must  conclude  that  the  sewerage  system  of  North 
Yakima  Is  inadequate  and  should  be  extended,  and  that  the  extension  thereof 
would  render  more  easy  the  disiK>snl  of  the  excreta  of  typhoid  fever  patients, 
neverthele.ss,  the  present  s(»wera>;e  system  must  be  considered  as  only  an  inci- 
dental factor  in  the  prevalence  of  this  disease.  The  topography  of  this  section 
and  the  geological  formation,  together  with  the  surrounding  irrigated  coimtry, 
has,  during  the  snnuner  months,  a  very  marked  Intluenre  on  the  iu'.roase  of 
the  subsurface  water  in  this  locality.  This  is  s*>  great  that  during  the  irriga- 
tion season  the  water  in  the  surface  wells  is  raiseil,  water  a])i>oars  in  cellars, 
and  the  sewers  are  Hooded  to  their  extreme  cai>acity;  and  while  all  I  hose  con- 
ditions have  a  detrimental  effect  and  are  dangerous,  yet  we  could  obtain  no 
evidence  that  they  inlluenced  the  disease  except  indireeily. 

Seventh.  The  number  of  contact  cases  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
great  carelessness  has  existed  in  handling  and  disinfecting  the  dischartjes  of 
the  patients  sick  with  this  disease,  and  this  in  itself  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  important  causes  for  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  this  locality 
during  the  time  it  was  investigated. 

Eighth.  The  fact  that  70  per  cent  of  the  residences  of  those  studied  were  in 
an  insanitary  condition,  and  that  more  than  Ho  ])er  cent,  where  residences  and 
locality  are  combined,  showed  an  unsatisfactory  sanitary  conditi(»n,  couii)els 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  unsjitisfactory  sanitary  conditions,  through  their 
numerous  possibilities  of  conveyance  of  the  germs  from  the  discharges  of  the 
patients  to  the  food  of  others,  by  means  of  flies,  other  persons,  and  other 
agencies  is  an  even  more  important  factor  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  than 
direct  contact.    This  is  further  substantiated  by  the  fact  of  the  hLcge  prcuon- 
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derance  of  male  cases,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  men,  to  a  very  much.larger 
extent  than  the  women,  eat  at  public  eating  bouses  where,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  sanitary  conditions  are  far  from  ideal. 

These  conclusions  lead  us  to  believe  that  to  reduce  this  prevalence  and 
eventually  stamp  out  the  disease  in  this  locality,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions are  absolutely  essential  and  should  be  strictly  enforced : 

First.  That  the  city  of  North  Yakima  and  the  county  of  Yakima  should 
cause  a  thorough  removal  of  all  insanitary  conditions  existing  in  the  city  and 
in  the  country.  All  cesspools  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  All  open  toilets 
frequently  cleaned  and  disinfected.  All  vault  toilets  frequently  disinfected,  and 
toilets  of  all  kinds  should  be  rendered  flyproof.  That  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
cause  one  removal  of  insanitary  conditions,  but  the  city  and  the  county  should 
be  frequently  reinspected  and  these  conditions  kept  In  abeyance. 

Second.  That  the  watershed  of  the  city  supply  should  be  carefully  patrolled 
and  all  insanitary  conditions  removed  and  kept  removed,  and  that  this  should 
continue  until  a  proper  purification  system  is  installed.  That  all  dead  «ids  in 
the  city  mains  should  be  frequently  flushed  and  eventually  discontinued  by 
extending  these  mains  until  a  circulating  system  Is  established.  That  the  water 
main  should  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  shallow  wells,  as  far  as 
possible,  absolutely  prohibited,  and  where  impossible  to  prohibit,  should  be  kept 
under  strict  surveillance.  That  the  old  reservoir  of  the  city  water  supply, 
which  is  now  used  for  emergencies,  should  be  discontinued  and  a  properly  con- 
structed storage  reservoir  installed,  which  would  receive  its  water  from  the 
main  conduit,  and  where  the  water  could  be  kept  in  a  i)erfectly  fresh  and  pure 
condition. 

ThinL  That  prompt  reports  of  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  or  those  suspicious 
of  this  disease,  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

Fourth.  That  each  case  reported  as  typhoid  fever,  or  as  susplciooB  of  being 
8uch,  should  be  promptly  investigated  by  the  health  department,  and  all  insani- 
tary conditions  at  the  place  of  residence  and  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  and  at  the 
place  where  the  disease  was  probably  contracted,  should  be  abated.  That  the 
houses  wherein  such  cases  are  should  be  placarded,  and  the  room  or  patient 
screened  from  flies.  That  careful  rules  for  disinfection  of  all  the  excreta, 
linen,  and  other  things  coming  In  contact  with  the  patient  should  be  furni^ed 
by  the  health  department,  and  careful  Instructions  should  be  given  how  to 
carry  out  these  rules,  which  should  be  strictly  enforced ;  and  every  case  should 
be  reinspected  by  the  health  department  at  sufficiaitly  frequent  intervals  to 
satisfy  this  department  that  all  insanitary  conditions  are  kept  removed  and  the 
rules  for  disinfection  are  strictly  followed. 

Fifth.  That  it  would  be  wise  for  the  city  In  building  new  sewers  and  sewer 
extensions  to  provide  the  double  system,  one  for  the  sewage  itself,  which  should 
be  water  tight  with  waterproof  Joints,  and  one  for  surface  drainage. 

To  enforce  these  measures  will  be  moderately  expensive,  but  wh^i  one  con- 
siders that  during  the  past  year  more  than  $30,000  was  spent  by  the  citizens  of 
this  city  in  caring  for  those  sick  with  typhoid  fever  alone,  and  that  the  economic 
loss  to  the  city  must  be  close  to  $70,000,  while  the  economic  loss  to  the  county, 
including  the  city,  must  have  been  between  $250,000  and  $300,000,  and  that 
these  losses  occur,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  each  year,  and  have  so  occurred 
for  the  last  20  years  or  more,  this  is  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  obtained 
that  these  expenditures  would  be  true  economy  and  would  be  many  times 
repaid,  not  alone  in  the  direct  saving  in  the  reduction  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
disease,  but  In  the  added  prosperity  which  must  eventually  follow  such  improve- 
ment iu  sanitary  conditions. 
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It  appeared  that  even  before  the  report  was  published  that  the 
actual  process  of  the  investigation  itself  had  had  a  good  educative 
effect  upon  the  community. 

PBEVALEKCE. 

The  report  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  North  Yakima  was  only 
fragmentary  until  1911,  and  the  records  of  deaths  (regarded  as  com- 
plete since  1907)  give  the  only  figures  available  from  which  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  can  be  estimated.  The  following  table  and 
chart  (No.  1),  based  on  compilations  of  the  records  at  the  city  health 
office,  show  the  number  of  deaths  reported  from  typhoid  fever  in 
North  Yakima  by  months  since  January,  1908 : 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


August 

September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 

Total 


21 


28 


The  table  and  chart  indicate  (1)  that  the  death  rate  from  typhoid 
fever  in  North  Yakima  has  been  high  as  far  back  as  the  records  go, 
(2)  that  the  period  of  high-causation  rate  of  typhoid  fever  in  North 
Yakima  is  usually  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  (3)  that  the  number 
of  deaths  in  June  of  1911  was  much  larger  than  the  average  for 
that  month  in  the  previous  years. 

Twenty-eight  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  a  population  of  14,082 
gives  a  typhoid-fever  death  rate  of  198.83  per  100,000  of  population 
for  North  Yakima  in  1910.  With  due  allowance  made  for  differences 
in  population,  the  average  annual  rate  for  the  two  years  1908  and 
1909  probably  was  about  the  same  as  the  rate  for  1910.  Thus,  the 
typhoid  death  rate  for  North  Yakima  has  been  about  five  times  as 
great  as  the  average  rate  for  the  whole  United  States.  In  the  three 
years  1908-1910  the  number  of  deaths  reported  from  typhoid  fever 
even  exceeded  the  number  of  deaths  reported  from  either  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  or  pneumonia,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  compilation 
from  the  official  records: 


Cause  of  death. 

Number  of  deaths. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Total. 

PxilmoTiary  tuberCTiloflta, .-. ^ .  .^,.^ 

16 
25 
25 

25 
20 
21 

23 
19 
28 

64 

Pneumonu       .     . 

64 

Typhoid  fever 

74 
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Charts  1  and  2.  show  that  typhoid  fever  in  Xorth  Yakima  has  quite 
»  distinct  seasonal  (sununer  and  fall)  prevalence^  from  76  to  96  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  for  each  year  (1908-1910)  occurring  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  year.  Since  the  time  of  death  from  typhoid  fever  aver- 
ages about  six  weeks  subsequent  to  the  time  of  infection,  it  appears 
that  the  period  of  high-causation  rite  of  the  disea^  in  North  Yakima 
extends  usually  from  about  the  middle  of  June  to  about  the  last  of 
October.  The  seasonal  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  North 
Yakima,  taken  as  a  single  fact,  suggests  strongly  that  the  public 
water  supply  has  not  been  the  predominating  factor  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  infection  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  disease  in  the 
city  year  after  year  has  been  caused  by  infection  disseminated  by 
various  agents — such  as  fingers,  flies,  foods,  and  well  water,  and  from 
improperly  disposed  of  human  excreta  in  the  city  and  in  the  imme- 
diate environs  of  the  city. 

All  of  the  available  data  go  to  show  that  the  seasonal  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever  throughout  the  Yakima  Valley  corresponds  very 
closely  to  that  of  North  Yakima  and  suggest  that  if  complete  reports 
of  cases  were  at  hand  the  rate  of  prevalence  of  the  disease  would  be 
foimd  to  have  been  in  the  past  few  years  slightly  hi^er  for  the 
whole  county  than  for  the  city  of  North  Yakima. 

TYPHOID  PEVEB  OXTTBBEAK  IN  HAY  AND  JUNE,   1911. 

In  May  of  this  year  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  among 
persons  living  in  the  section  of  the  city  to  the  east  of  Third  Street. 
(See  map  No.  1.)  In  the  period  from  May  4  to  July  12,  inclusive, 
64  cases  developed  among  persons  living  in  that  section  of  tlie  city, 
while  during  the  same  period  only  1  case  was  reported  as  having 
occurred  in  the  section  of  the  city  to  the  west  of  Third  Street.  The 
case  developing  in  the  western  section  of  the  city  was  in  a  boy  who 
attended  Sunday  school  in  the  section  east  of  Third  Street.  So  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  and  a  painstaking  effort  was  made  to  learn 
of  all  the  cases  that  occurred,  the  55  cases  rep>orted  comprised  all  the 
cases  to  contract  the  infection  in  the  city  and  to  develop  the  disease 
there  during  the  period  of  the  outbreak.  Besides  the  55  cases,  there 
were  3  reported  as  under  treatment  in  the  city  at  the  time,  but  these 
3  cases  were  in  persons  who  had  contracted  the  infection  while  away 
from  North  Yakima. 

I  The  population  of  the  section  of  the  city  east  of  Third  Street  is 
estimated  at  about  3,000.  Thus,  the  persons  residing  in  that  section 
compose  about  20  per  cent  of  the  city's  population  and  furnished  all 
of  the  cases  occurring  in  the  outbreak  except  1.  Of  the  54  cases 
in  the  section  especially  affected,  35  were  in  persons  who  lived  in 
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CHART  NO.  2.— NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  TYPHOID  TEVLR 
REPORTED  IN  NORTH  YAKIMA  DURING  THE  THREEYLARS. 
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residences  to  the  north  and  19  in  persons  who  lived  in  residences  to 
the  south  of  Yakima  Avenue.  Since  the  number  of  persons  living 
in  the  section  north  of  the  avenue  is  not  much  greater  than  the 
number  living  south  of  the  avenue  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of 
prevalence  of  the  disease  was  disproportionately  high  among  those 
who  lived  north  of  the  avenue.  Estimating  the  population  in  the 
section  of  the  city  to  the  east  of  Third  Street  at  3,000,  about  1  person 
out  of  every  50  who  lived  in  the  affected  secticm  developed  typhoid 
fever  during  the  outbreak.  The  rate  was  still  higher  among  those 
who  lived  in  the  portion  of  the  affected  section  north  of  Yakima 
Avenue. 

The  disease  was  distributed  among  persons  living  under  good,  fair,' 
and  bad  sanitary  conditions  at  about  a  proportionate  rate,  so  it 
appeared  that  the  disease  did  not  result  from  insanitary  conditions 
at  place  of  residence  of  parsons  affected. 

The  ages  and  sex  of  the  persons  affected  were  as  follows : 


Age,  In  ywtfs. 

Namber  of  cases. 

Age,  in  years. 

Number  of  cases. 

Male. 

Femafo. 

Total. 

Male. 

Femaie. 

Total. 

0-4 

1 
10 

7 

1 

1 
7 
4 
5 

17 

11 

9 
1 

40-44 

1 
0 
0 

? 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

3 

5-» 

45-49 

1 

lO-U 

50-54 

0 

15-19 

55-50 

0 

2(^24 

0                 0 

Q0-6A 

1 

35-39 

2 
3 

1 

3 

6 
0 

Total 

30-34 

27 

28 

55 

35-39 

\ 

The  number  of  cases  in  children  appeared  to  be  somewhat  dispro- 
portionately large. 

The  occupations  of  the  persons  affected  were  as  follows  : 


Occapatioa. 


Qkses. 


Occupation. 


Cues. 


Schoolboy 

Schoolgirl 

Housewife 

Oarpenter 

Postman 

Furniture  dealer 
Electrician 


Janitor 

Stenographer.. 

Laborer 

Stableman 

Hospital  nurse 
None. 

Total.... 


65 


Occupational  influences  seemed  to  have  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  the  distribution  of  the  disease. 

The  outbreak  was  explosive  in  character  and  must  have  been  caused 
by  infection  which  was  distributed  by  some  agent  which  reached  the 
general  population  of  the  affected  area.  Thirty  of  the  cases  came 
down  sick  within  a  period  of  10  days,  notably  May  14-23, 
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The  dates  of  definite  onset  of  illness  of  the  cases,  shown  graphically 
in  chart  3,  were  as  follows : 


Date  of 
takjneto 

Number 
of  cases. 

Date  of 
takiiueto 

Number 
of  cases. 

Date  of 
takm£to 

Number 
ofcases^ 

May     4 

Hay  21 

3 

May  31 

10 

22 

2 

June    1 

11 

23 

12 

24 

U 

25 

15 

26 

16 

27 

10 

17 

28 

12 

18 

2 

29 

19 

2 

30 

Considering  the  usual  incubation  period  of  typhoid  fever,  wheu 
occurring  as  an  outbreak  or  in  epidemic  form,  the  period  of  infection 
for  the  cases  was  between  April  15  and  June  8.  The  majority  of  the 
cases  almost  certainly  became  infected  between  April  25  and  May  25. 

The  outbreak  occurred  at  a  time  of  year  when,  as  shown  by  the 
records  for  previous  years,  there  is  usually  comparatively  little 
typhoid  fever  in  North  Yakima.  Therefore  it  was  clear  that  this 
outbreak  was  caused  by  some  unusual  condition^  presumably  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  conditions  which  are  largely  responsible,  for 
the  high  rate  of  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  which  (i)tains  with 
striking  regularity  year  after  year  in  the  city  during  the  summer  and 
fall. . 

Subsequent  to  the  period  of  the  outbreak,  that  is,  since  Jime  12, 
the  number  of  cases  developing  in  the  city  has  been  much  smaller 
than  usual  for  this  period  of  the  year.  From  June  13  to  July  25 
only  10  cases  were  reported  in  the  city,  and  of  that  number  8  were 
cases  in  which  the  infection  was  contracted  away  from  North  Yakima, 
and  1  was  in  the  person  of  a  nurse  who  prior  to  illness  was  in  attend- 
ance on  a  case  which  developed  in  May.  From  July  25  to  Sep- 
tember 1  only  11  cases  were  reported  in  the  city,  and  of  that  number 
9(8  certainly  and  1  almost  certainly)  were  in  persons  who  had  con- 
tracted the  infection  outside  of  North  Yakima,  and  the  remaining 
2  were  in  persons  who  within  the  30  days  prior  to  illness  had  been 
exposed  to  infection  through  personal  contact  with  previous  cases. 

Considering  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  disease  and  the 
period  of  occurrence  and  the  explosive  character  of  the  outbreak, 
personal  contact  and  flies  could  be  definitely  eliminated  as  predomi- 
nant factors  in  the  distribution  of  the  infection. 

On  general  epidemiological  principles  the  possible  immediate 
sources  of  infection  to  be  especially  considered  were  milk^  green  gar- 
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den  truck,  and  water.  An  epidemiological  investigation  was  made 
of  each  case  to  determine  to  what  conditions,  particularly  in  respect 
to  food  and  drink,  the  persons  had  been  exposed  during  the  80  days 
prior  to  onset  of  illness. 

Milk  was  definitely  eliminated  as  the  distributing  agent  of  the  in- 
fection which  caused  the  outbreak.  The  different  milk  supplies  used 
prior  to  illness  by  the  55  persons  affected  were  derived  from  20  dif- 
ferent sources.  Six  of  the  cases  had  used  no  milk.  There  was  no 
disproportionately  large  number  of  cases  among  the  customers  of 
any  dairyman.  The  larger  milk  dealers  who  had  two  or  more  cases 
among  their  customers  in  the  infected  area  of  the  city  had  no  cases 
develop  among  their  customers  who  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  cases  gave  a  history  of  having  eaten  ice  cream, 
25  had  eaten  none,  while  for  2  of  the  cases  definite  histories  as  to 
the  eating  of  ice  cream  were  not  obtainable.  There  was  no  dispro- 
portionately large  nimiber  of  cases  among  the  customers  of  any  one 
of  the  ice-cream  makers.  Ice  cream  could  not  have  been  the  source 
of  the  infection. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  cases  gave  a  history  of  having  eaten  imcooked 
garden  truck  of  one  kind  or  another,  10  gave  a  history  of  having 
eaten  none,  and  for  2  of  tlie  cases  definite  histories  about  the  eating 
of  garden  truck  were  not  obtainable.  The  rases  in  persons  who  dur- 
ing the  30  days  prior  to  onset  of  illness  had  eaten  no  gi-een  vegetables 
developed  synchronously  with  cases  in  persons  who  had  eaten  such 
vegetables.  The  vegetables  and  fruits  used  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  had  eaten  such  foods  prior  to  illness  were  obtained  from 
markets  in  the  section  of  the  city  west  of  Third  Street,  and  from 
these  same  markets  large  numbers  of  persons  who  lived  west  of 
Third  Street  also  obtained  their  fruits  and  vegetables. 

All  foods  and  all  beverages  except  the  city  water  supply  were 
eliminated  beyond  reasonable  doubt  as  the  distributing  agents  of  the 
infection  which  had  caused  the  outbreak. 

The  histories  given  by  the  cases  in  respect  to  the  sources  of  water 
used  for  drinking  purposes  during  the  30  days  prior  to  onset  of 
illness  were  as  follows: 

Unboiled  and  unfiltered  city  water:  Solely,  37;  principally,  1\: 
occasionally,  4;  a  total  of  55. 

From  private  wells :  Principally,  2 ;  occasionally,  G ;  a  total  of  8. 

Sumach  Park  Spring:  Occasionally,  4. 

Irrigation  ditches:  Occasionally,  3. 

Artesian  wells:  Principally,  1;  occasionally,  1;  total,  2. 

Wells  out  of  town :  Occasionally,  2. 

Boiled  city  water:  Principally,  1. 
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Thus  the  city  supply  was  the  only  water  whidi  had  been  nsed  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  be  implicated  as  the  principal  soorce 
of  the  infection  which  had  caused  the  ootlH^ak.  This  and  all  the 
other  evidence  obtained  by  the  epidemiological  inTestigation  of  the 
cases  pointed  to  the  city  water  supply  as  the  only  probable  source  of 
infection  to  which  all,  or  even  the  large  nui}ority,  of  the  pers(»is 
affected  had  been  exposed. 

As  the  outbreak  was  confined  to  the  section  of  the  city  east  of 
Third  Street,  it  was  clear  thai  if  the  infection  had  been  distributed 
in  the  public  water  supply  it  must  have  be^i  introduced  into  the 
water  mains  at  scMue  point  east  of  Third  Street.  If  the  water  supply 
prior  to  entering  the  city  mains  bad  contained  the  infection  the 
greater  part  of  the  infection  certainly  would  have  been  distributed 
in  the  section  of  the  city  west  of  Third  Street.  It  appeared  that  the 
only  places  at  whidi  the  infection  which  caused  the  outbreak  could 
have  been  introduced  into  water  mains  in  the  section  of  the  city  east 
of  Third  Street  were  (1)  the  crossings  of  certain  street  water  mains 
and  sewers  and  (2)  the  yard  of  the  Cascade  Lumber  Co.  All  watCT" 
mains  in  the  affected  section  at  their  crossings  over  sewers  were 
exposed  and  examined,  but  no  evidence  of  leakage  was  found.  The 
pumping  of  water  from  tlie  Cascade  mill  pond  into  the  city  mains 
seemed  to  be  the  only  working  hypothesis  left  to  account  for  the 
outbreak. 

Chart  No.  4,  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Doolittle,  the  city  engineer, 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  water  pijK^s  in  the  yards  of  the  Cascade 
Lumber  Co.  The  power  of  the  pump  used  for  pumping  the  water 
from  the  mill  pond  was  much  more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
(pressure  of  the  city  supply  and  to  force  the  water  frcnn  the 
pond  into  the  city  mains.  Tlierefore,  if  the  check  vnlve  (X),  which 
was  being  depended  upon  to  prevent  the  water  from  the  pond  (used 
for  supplying  the  sprinkler  system)  from  being  pumped  into  the  city 
mains,  had  failed  to  close  properly  at  any  time,  the  water  frcwn  the 
p<Mid  would  have  been  forced  into  the  city  mains.  The  arrangement 
was  a  dangerous  one  and  should  have  been  corrected  on  general  prin- 
ciples before  any  typhoid  outbreak  occurred  to  direct  attention  es- 
pecially to  it.  It  is  well  known  that  such  check  valves  (see  fig.  2) 
should  not  be  relied  upon  to  keep  two  water  supplies,  each  with 
variable  pressures,  separated ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  for  water 
containing  sticks  and  small  rocks,  as  both  the  city  water  and  the  mill- 
pond  water  do.  AVhenever  the  city-water  pressure  would  fall  below  a 
certain  point  the  pump  would  start  working  automatically  and  pump 
water  from  the  pond  to  restore  the  required  pressure  in  the  sprinkler 
system.    A  stick  or  rock  lodging  in  the  valve  at  any  such  time  might 
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have  prevented  the  proper  closing  of  tjie  valve.  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible that,  due  to  such  accident,  the  water  from  the  mill  pond  found 
its  way  into  the  city  mains  during  the  period  in  which  the  typhoid 
fever  outbreak  was  caused. 

In  time  of  fire  in  the  lumber  yards  the  cut-out  valve  ( Y)  at  Eighth 
and  G  Streets  was  supposed  to  be  closed,  the  cut-out  valve  (Z)  next 
to  the  pump  opened,  and  the  water  from  the  pond  pumped  through- 
out the  system  of  pipes  in  the  mill  yards.  This  valve  ( Y)  at  Eighth 
and  G  Streets  was  found  to  be  leaking  when  tested  on  or  about  June 
23.  Leakage  through  this  valve  would  have  furnished  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  pond  water  got  into  tlie  city 
mains  aijd  so  conveyed  the  infection  which  caused  the  outbreak,  if 
there  had  been  a  fire  at  the  mill  within  the  period  in  which  the  out- 
break must  have  been  caused.  But  the  last  fire  at  the  mill,  according 
to  the  records  of  the  city  fire  department,  was  on  March  30,  which 
was  nearly  a  month  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  causation 
of  the  outbreak. 

Eumors  to  the  effect  that  the  water  from  the  mill  pond  was  in- 
tentionally pumped  into  the  city  mains  during  the  period  in  which 
the  outbreak  is  assumed  to  have  l>een  caused  were  perisistent.  The 
investigators  were  unable  to  determine  definitely  just  how  much  truth 
there  was  in  the  rumors. 

The  mill-pond  water  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  was  danger- 
ously polluted  with  human  excreta.  It  was  contaminated  by  sub- 
soil and  surface  drainage  from  a  number  of  insanitary  privies  and 
privy  vaults  within  a  mile  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  pond.  The 
privies  used  by  the  500  or  <>00  employees  at  the  mill  were  overhanging 
a  canal  which  discharged  into  the  lower  pond,  but  when  the  water 
from  this  canal  was  diverted  through  a  by-pass  into  the  upper  pond, 
as  was  done  from  time  to  time,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  mat- 
ter from  the  overhanging  privies  had  to  go  but  a  few  hundred  feet 
to  reach  the  sump  from  which  the  upper-pond  water  was  pumped. 
When  it  was  desired  to  float  logs  from  the  lower  into  the  upper  pond 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  lower  pond  would  be  raised  and  then  tlie 
gate  between  the  two  ponds  would  be  opened  so  that  the  water  would 
flow  from  the  lower  into  the  upper  pond.  When  this  was  done  what- 
ever infection  was  in  the  lower  pond  could  have  been  diffused  to  a 
considerable  extent  througli  the  water  of  the  upper  pond. 

The  area  of  the  city  whieh  was  affected  by  the  typhoid  outbreak 
corresponds  with  striking  accuracy  to  the  area  which  would  have 
been  reached  by  water  pumped  from  the  Cascade  mill  pond  through 
the  city  water  mains.  (See  map  Xo.  1.)  As  the  water  flowed  through 
the  pipes  leading  south  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  mill  yards  it 
would  have  been  held  back  somewhat  and  diluted  when  it  met  the 
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current  of  water  in  the  large  main  on  Yakima  Avenue.  Therefore, 
infection  entering  the  city  mains  in  the  lumber  yards  would  have  been 
distributed  principally  to  those  who  used  water  from  the  taps  located 
north  of  Yakima  Avenue,  and  in  the  outbreak  the  disease  was  much 
more  prevalent  among  the  residents  north  of  Yakima  Avenue  than  it 
was  among  those  south  of  that  avenue. 

Convinced  of  the  danger  associated  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
water  pipes  and  valves  at  the  Cascade  Lumber  Yards  and  of  the  like- 
lihood that  infection  in  the  water  pumped  from  the  mill  pond  had 
caused  the  outbreak,  the  writer  within  a  few  days  after  beginning 
his  irivestigation  of  the  situation  recommended  to  the  mayor  and  city 
council  that  the  Cascade  Lumber  Co.  be  required  to  effect  within  the 
shortest  time  practicable  a  complete  separation  of  the  two  systems 
of  pipes  in  the  mill  yard  so  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  through 
human  fallibility  or  inefficiency  of  valves  for  the  water  from  the  mill 
pond  to  be  pumped  into  the  city  water  mains.  This  recommendation 
was  acted  upon,  and  on  August  15  the  installation  of  a  concrete  reser- 
voir, for  storing  city  water  to  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  supply  in  case 
of  fire,  was  completed  and  the  suction  pipe  leading  from  the  mill 
pond  to  the  pump  in  the  lumber  yard  taken  out. 

On  August  5, 1911,  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  court  in  North  Yakima,  on  a  charge  brought  by  the  city 
health  officer,  was  found  by  a  jury  guilty  of  criminal  negligence  in 
allowing  water  from  the  Cascade  Lumber  Co.'s  mill  pond  to  be 
pumped  into  the  city  mains,  and  was  fined  $99.99. 

THE  WATEB  SUPPLY. 

The  public  water  supply  for  North  Yakima  is  obtained  from  the 
Naches  River.  Some  of  the  water  passes  through  a  small,  open,  and 
unlined  reservoir  located  near  the  pumping  station  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  city,  and  some  is  distributed  directly  to  the  mains  without 
being  passed  through  the  reservoir.  The  reservoir  is  on  elevated 
ground  and  the  general  surface  drainage  is  away  from  it ;  but  there 
is  a  possibility  of  dangerous  contamination  through  subsoil  seepage 
and  through  occasional  surface  drainage  from  immediately  around 
the  edge  of  the  reservoir. 

Arrangements  are  such  that  thB  water  supply  can  be  obtained  from 
the  river  through  any  one  of  several  intakes.  Upstream  from  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  of  the  intakes  except  the  uppermost  one 
the  river  is  constantly  exposed  at  various  points  to  pollution  with 
human  excreta.  There  are  no  towns  upstream  from  North  Yakima 
which  discharge  sewage  into  the  river,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
privies  at  farmhouses,  at  temporary  camps,  and  in  Naches  City, 
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FIG.  3.— REPRODUCTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPH,  TAKEN 
BY  MR.  A.  L.  OSTRANDER  ON  JULY  17.  1911,  SHOW- 
ING PROXIMITY  OF  AN  OPEN  PRIVY  TO  THE 
WAPATOX  CANAL. 
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whose  contents  reach  the  river  through  surface  drainage  or  subsoil 
seepage,  and  at  some  places  the  privies  overhang  streams  which  flow 
into  the  river. 

It  is  stated  that  only  the  uppermost  intake  is  to  be  used  after  cer- 
tain repairs  of  the  conduit  have  been  made.  This  intake  is  located 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  about  300  yards  below  the  point  at 
which  the  Tieton  River  flows  into  the  Xaches.  Above  the  mouth  of 
the  Tieton  the  watershed  of  the  Naches  is  uninhabited;  except  for 
occasional  camping  parties.  The  water  received  at  this  upper  iiitake 
is  conveyed  for  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  through  an  open  canal, 
which  is  operated  by  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  as  a  power  canal. 
From  the  open  canal  the  water  enters  a  closed  conduit  and  through 
that  is  conveyed  to  the  city.  The  open  canal  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  course  is  down  hill  from  and  less  than  100  yards  from  a  much- 
traveled  public  road.  At  many  points  the  canal  receives  whatever 
drainage  there  is  from  the  road.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation 
there  was  drainage  into  the  power  canal  from  at  least  8  or  10 
residences  located  along  its  course.  Some  of  these  residences  are 
located  within  a  few  yards  of  the  canal  and  the  drainage  from  them 
carried  stable  manure,  ofFal  from  pigpens  and  chicken  houses,  ajid 
contents  of  privies. 

Chart  No.  5,  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  city  engineer  and  bused 
on  observations  made  by  the  city  health  officer,  the  city  engineer, 
Mr.  A.  L.  Ostrander  and  the  writer,  presents  a  somewhat  typical 
set  of  conditions  along  the  course  of  the  canal.  The  section  shown 
in  the  chart  is  about  4  miles  upstream  from  the  power  plant,  where 
the  water  from  the  canal  enters  a  closed  conduit  which  conveys  the 
water  to  the  mains  in  North  Yakima. 

The  privy  marked  "  X  "  on  the  chart,  and  of  which  a  photograph 
is  shown  in  figure  3,  was  located  about  30  feet  from  the  bank  of  the 
canal.  The  privy  marked  "  Y  "  in  the  chart,  and  of  which  photo- 
graphs are  shown  in  figures  4  and  5,  was  located  about  400  feet 
from  the  canal,  and  was  overhanging  a  small  stream  which  carried 
the  excreta  from  this  privy  directly  into  the  water  in  the  canal.  By 
the  sanitary  survey  it  was  definitely  determined  that  the  citj^'s  water 
supply  as  obtained  both  from  the  river  directly  and  from  the  canal 
was  polluted  to  a  dangerous  extent  with  human  excreta. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  samples  of  water  from  diflferent 
taps  in  the  city  were  obtained,  practic^ally  every  day,  and  examined 
bacteriologically.  The  bacteriological  examinations  were  made  con- 
jointly by  the  writer  and  the  bacteriologist  for  the  city  and  county. 
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The  results  of  the  examinatioos  are  presented  in  the  following 
table: 
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Tlic  i-esiills  of  the  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  water  were 
about  what  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  sanitary  survey 
and  added  nothing  material  to  the  information  obtained  by  the  field 
inspection  of  tlie  water  supply  except  the  fact  tliat  bacteria  of  in- 
testinal origin  in  the  water  would  survive  afior  the  water  had 
traversed  the  clo.sed  conduit  and  the  city  mains. 

Although  tlie  general  epidemiological  features  of  the  situation 
suggested  that  the  public  water  supply  had  not  l:>een  the  predomi- 
nant factor  in  the  distribution  of  typhoid  infection  in  North  Yakima 
year  after  year,  it  seemed  quite  probable  that  the  water  supply  had 
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FIG.  4.— REPRODUCTION  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPH,  TAKEN 
BY  MR.  A.  L.  OSTRANDER  ON  JULY  17,  1911.  SHOW- 
ING A  PRIVY  WHICH  WAS  OVERHANGING  A  SMALL 
STREAM  WHICH  FLOWED  INTO  THE  WAPATOX 
CANAL  (SEE  Y  IN   FIG.  5  AND  CHART  V). 
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been  at  times  a  contribnting  factor.  Any  water  supply  contami- 
imted  with  human  excreta  to  the  extent  that  this  supply  was  can 
not  reasonably  be  regarded  as  being  other  than  a  potentially  danger- 
ous supply  and  one  which  is  liable  at  any  time  to  convey  sufficient 
infection  to  cause  an  extensiye  epidemic  of  tyi^oid  fever  among  the 
users  of  such  water. 

In  view  of  all  the  conditions,  the  writer,  on  June  19,  just  after 
having  made  an  inspection  of  the  watershed,  recommended  to  the 
city  council  and  to  the  manager  of  the  water  company  (the  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Co.)  that  the  city's  water  supply  be  subjected  to  some 
process  of  purification  which  would  remove  from  the  water  such 
dangerous  contamination  as  might  enter  it  from  time  to  time  from 
the  constant  sources  of  pollution,  such  as  privy  contents,  stable 
manure  heaps,  etc^  on  the  watershed,  and  to  which  the  water  was 
exposed  in  its  course  along  both  the  river  and  the  Wapato  (the 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.)  Canal.  On  account  of  its  recognized 
efficiency  when  properly  applied,  its  cheapness,  its  freedom  from 
danger,  and  the  ease  and  quickness  with  which  it  may  be  applied, 
treatment  of  the  water  supply  with  hypochlorite  of  lime  was  sug- 
gested as  the  process  of  purification  to  be  applied  at  once. 

The  apparatus  was  installed  and  the  treatment  of  the  whole  public 
water  supply  with  hypochlorite  of  lime  was  begun  in  the  latter  part 
of  July. 

THE  KILK  SUPPIiY. 

Practically  all  of  the  milk  consumed  in  North  Yakima  originates 
in  or  within  10  miles  of  the  city.  About  one-half  of  the  supply  is 
obtained  from  cows  kept  in  the  city  and  owned  by  private  families, 
and  the  rest  of  it  is  obtained  from  dairy  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  and  is  distributed  by  public  dairymen.  Many  of  the  families 
keeping  one  or  two  cows  in  the  city  sell  milk  to  as  many  as  10  or  15 
households.  At  some  of  the  private  homes  from  which  milk  was 
being  distributed  the  general  sanitary  conditions  were  found  to  be 
very  poor  and  the  methods  of  handling  the  milk  very  faulty. 

The  milk  from  the  dairy  farms  is  distributed  by  six  dealers.  Some 
of  the  dealers  bottle  the  milk  at  the  dairy  farm  and  others  bring  the 
milk  to  the  city  in  bulk  and  bottle  it  there.  The  writer  made  an  in- 
spection of  all  the  dairy  farms  and  of  all  the  milk  depots  in  the  city. 
At  each  and  all  of  them  the  conditions  were  found,  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint,  to  bo  far  from  satisfactory.  On  the  farms  generally, 
polluted  water  supplies  were  used  for  washing  the  milk  cans  and 
bottles.  Privies  of  grossly  insanitary  type*,  with  contents  freely 
exposed  to  flies,  were  in  use.  Throughout  the  processes  of  handling, 
the  milk  and  the  milk  vessels  were  being  exposed  to  dangerous  con- 
tamination by  flies. 
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At  one  of  the  city  dairies  the  bottles  of  milk  were  placed  for  cooling 
in  a  shallow  box  through  which  flowed  water  from  an  irrigation 
ditch  which  at  that  time  was  grossly  polluted  with  the  contents  of  a 
number  of  privies  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  irrigation 
ditch  water  was  very  liable  to  get  into  the  milk  in  any  of  the  bottles 
not  having  absolutely  tight-fitting  stoppers,  and  small  amounts  of  it 
certainly  reached  the  mouths  and  pasteboard  caps  of  practically  all 
of  the  bottles.  The  owner  of  this  dairy  stated  that  the  water  used 
for  washing  cans  and  bottles  was  boiled  city  water  brought  from  his 
residence,  which  was  about  60  feet  distant  from  the  dairy  house. 
The  water  of  the  irrigation  ditch  which  flowed  through  the  dairy 
house,  where  the  bottling  and  canning  was  done,  seemed,  however,  to 
be  suspiciously  convenient  for  washing  purposes. 

At  another  one  of  the  city  dairies  the  room  in  which  the  bottling 
of  the  milk  was  done  was  found  at  the  time  of  inspection  to  be  liter- 
ally swarming  with  flies.  In  each  of  several  cans  of  milk,  which 
milk  a  short  while  before  had  been  run  through  the  pasteurizer  and 
the  cooling  machine,  from  10  to  15  drowned  or  drowning  flies  were 
found.  On  the  cloth  through  which  the  milk  was  being  strained  as 
it  ran  from  the  cooling  machine  into  the  cans  there  was  a  layer  of 
dead  flies  about  two  deep  and  covering  an  area  of  about  4  inches 
square.  The  owner  and  manager  of  this  dairy  claimed  that  he  oper- 
ated his  pasteurizing  machine  most  carefully,  but  he  seemed  to  be 
working  on  the  theory  that  milk  once  cleansed  would  always  be 
clean,  no  matter  how  much  filth  was  added  to  it  subsequently. 

At  most  of  the  dairy  farms  and  city  dairies  no  pretense  was  made 
at  sterilization  of  milk  l)ottles,  the  bottles  after  having  been  dis- 
tributed to  various  homes  in  the  city  being  returned  to  the  dairy, 
washed  usually  with  soap  powder  and  lukewarm  water,  refilled  with 
milk,  and  redistributed. 

In  view  of  all  the  conditions,  it  seems  very  probable  that  milk  has 
been  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  distribution  of  typhoid  iB- 
fection  in  North  Yakima. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  city  council  passed  a  fair,  reasonable,  and 
quite  adequate  ordinance  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  city's  milk 
Slip})!}".  That  ordinance  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  all  persons 
selling  milk,  in  however  small  or  however  large  quantities,  in  the 
city  of  North  Yakima  should  Ix^  required  to  comply  with  its  pro- 
visions. 

GENKEAIi  SAIXITABY  CONDITIONS. 

In  certain  respects  the  sanitary  conditions  in  North  Yakima  are 
far  above  those  in  the  average  American  city  of  comparable  popu- 
lation. There  are  no  congested  districts.  The  city  is  laid  out  along 
modern  lines.    The  streets  are  wide  and  generally  well  pa^^d.    Xhe 
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city  blocks  are  bisected  by  alleys  of  ample  width  to  permit  wagons 
lo  pass  through.  The  majority  of  the  dwelling  houses  are  of  good 
construction  and  are  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  cleanli- 
ness. In  the  residential  sections  there  are  no  continuous  closely  built 
rows  of  houses — practically  every  home  having  a  yard  around  it. 
At  many  of  the  homes  the  yards  are  quite  extensive  and  well  kept. 
The  climate  is  salubrious.  The  winters  are  mild,  and  the  summers, 
though  hot,  are  dry  and  not  depressing.  At  the  time  of  the  investi- 
gation the  garbage  disposal  service  was  found  to  be  quite  good. 
The  ordinance  requiring  every  household  to  be  provided  with  a 
water-tight  and  properly  covered  garbage  can  was  being  remarkably 
well  enforced.  The  garbage  is  removed  from  the  houses  and  ulti- 
mately disposed  of  by  the  municipality.  An  objection  to  the  garbage 
wagons  is  that  they  are  not  covered.  The  garbage  is  hauled  to  a 
public  dumping  ground  outside  the  city,  mixed  with  street  sweepings, 
and  other  rubbish  from  the  city,  and  burned. 

In  certain  respects  the  sanitary  conditions  in  North  Yakima  were 
found  at  the  time  the  investigation  was  begun  to  be  obviously  faulty 
and  dangerous.  About  two-thirds  of  the  city's  area  were  reached  by 
both  the  water-carriage  sewerage  system  and  the  public  water  supply. 
(See  maps  1  and  2.)  In  some  sections  there  were  water  mains  but  no 
sewers,  and  in  others  there  were  sewers  but  no  water  mains.  At  resi- 
dences in  the  nonsewered  sections,  privies,  privy  vaults,  or  cesspools 
of  grossly  insanitary  type  were  generally  in  use.  At  many  of  these 
residences  shallow  wells,  varying  in  depth  from  15  to  35  feet,  and 
dangerously  exposed  to  pollution  with  human  excreta  from  near-by 
privies,  were  being  used  as  sources  of  water  for  drinking  and  general 
domestic  purposes.  According  to  the  observations  of  Kelley  and 
Wilber,  typhoid  fever  was  especially  prevalent  in  the  summer  of 
1910  among  the  users  of  water  from  these  wells.  A  number  of  the 
residences  in  the  sewered  sections,  some  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  had 
not  been  connected  with  the  sewerage  system.  It  was  estimated  that 
at  the  time  the  investigation  was  begun  there  were  about  800  insani- 
tary privies  and  about  200  insanitary  cesspools  within  the  incor- 
porated limits  of  the  city.  The  contents  of  the  privies  were  freely 
exposed  to  flies.  The  contents  of  cesspools,  though  usually  not  di- 
rectly exposed  to  flies,  contributed  greatly  to  general  soil  pollution. 
In  many  instances  chickens,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  had  free 
access  to  the  excreta  in  the  privies.  Many  of  the  privies  drained  into 
irrigation  ditches.  Open  privies  in  some  instances  were  practically 
overhanging  irrigation  ditches. 

In  the  sections  not  supplied  with  city  water  a  certain  proportion 
of  persons,  regardless  of  warnings,  would  use  the  polluted  irrigation- 
diteh  water  for  washing  dishes  and  occasionally  for  drinking.  The 
water  from  the  irrigation  ditehes  is  used  quite  generally  throughput 
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the  city  for  watering  small  truck  patches  in  private  gardens.  The 
soil  has  poor  filtering  quality  and  ecnisequently  infectious  matter  may 
be  carried  considerable  di^nces  by  subsoil  seepage.  The  subsoil 
seepage  resulting  from  irrigation  is  ext^isive.  During  the  irriga- 
tion season  (May  to  December)  many  of  the  basements  and  cellars 
in  the  city  are  flooded  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  with  the  subsoil 
water.  The  drainage  through  the  city  follows  the  slope  of  the  land 
from  west  to  east.  Conditions  in  respect  to  privies  in  a  western  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  locally  referred  to  as  "  the  modem  addition,"  were 
particularly  bad.  The  city  government  is  to  be  commended  iot  the 
steps  which  it  has  taken  recently  to  have  the  irrigation  ditches  in  the 
western  section  incased  and  to  have  drainage  canals  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  periodic  flooding  of  the  city  with  sub- 
soil water.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  strictly  from  a  stand- 
point of  typhoid-fever  prevention  it  would  be  much  less  costly  and 
much  more  efficacious  to  prevent  the  dangerous  poUuticm  of  the  sub- 
soil and  the  irrigation-ditch  water  by  putting  into  and  keeping  in 
sanitary  condition  the  privies  and  cesspools  in  the  western  section  of 
the  city.  There  were  many  private  stables  in  the  city,  and  at  prac- 
tically none  were  there  fly-proof  receptacles  provided  for  the  horse 
manure.  Thus  ample  br^ing  grounds  for  flies  were  afforded,  and 
flies  were  remarkably  abundant.  The  writer  has  been  in  no  dty  at 
the  height  of  the  fly  season  in  which  "flies  were  more  nun^rous  than 
they  were  in  North  Yakima  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1911. 

The  very  obvious  insanitary  conditions  in  the  community,  per- 
mitting extensive  dissemination  of  human  excreta  by  fingers  and  flies 
and  water  and  through  foods,  afforded  an  all-sufficient  explanation  of 
the  hi^  rate  of  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  North  Yakima  in 
the  summer  and  fall  seasons  year  after  year. 

The  importance  of  insanitary  privies  and  cesspools  as  sources  of 
typhoid  infection  in  the  city  may  be  appreciated  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  probable  number  of  typhoid-bacillus  car- 
riers in  the  community.  From  the  results  of  a  canvass  made  by  the 
writer,  about  14  per  cent  of  the  population  have  had  typhoid  fever  at 
some  time  in  their  lives.  About  3  per  cent  of  persons  recovered  from 
typhoid  fever  are  chronic  typhoid-bacillus  carriers.  Hence  HfiOO 
(the  city's  population)  multiplied  by  0.14  multiplied  by  0.03  equals 
58.  With  50  or  60  chronic  carriers  and,  during  the  summer  season, 
probably  a  considerably  larger  numbw  of  temporary  carriers  in  the 
city,  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  if  many  persons  in  that  population 
use  insanitary  privies  that  a  number  of  foci  of  endogenous  typhoid 
infection  will  certainly  be  established. 

There  were  ample  city  ordinances  prohibiting  the  maintenance  on 
premises  of  nuisances — such  as  insanitary  privies  and  improperly 
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stored  collections  of  stable  manure — detrimental  to  healtii,  but  in 
view  of  the  large  number  of  violators  the  practical  enforcement  of 
such  laws  was  a  difficult  problem. 

THE  CAHFAION  AGAINST  TYPHOID  PEVE3. 

The  investigation  was  begun  at  a  time  which,  judging  by  the  rec- 
ords for  previous  years,  was  about  one  month  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  usual  annmil  period  of  maximum  causation  rate  of  typhoid 
fever  in  North  Yakima.  Judging  from  the  general  features  of  the 
situation  and  from  the  findings  of  a  previous  investigation  (by  Kelley 
and  Wilber)  it  seemed  clear  that  the  high  annual  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  city  had  been  due  very  largely  to  insanitary 
local  conditions  and  neglect  of  proper  precautionary  measures  at  the 
bedsides  of  persons  sick  with  the  disease.  The  people  generally  were 
unusually  aroused  about  the  situation.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  time 
appeared  to  be  particularly  opportune  for  an  energetic  sanitary  cam- 
paign. By  applying  the  measures  apparently  indicated  their  efficacy 
could  be  determined  by  the  results. 

The  work  was  directed  especially  toward  the  correction  of  the  con- 
ditions most  obviously  at  fault.  Steps  had  already  been  taken  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  exceptionally  efficient  city  health  organization. 
A  well-equipped  bacteriological  laboratory  had  l^en  established.  On 
July  1  the  position  of  county  health  officer  and  that  of  city  health 
officer  were  ccnnbined.  Thus  a  position  was  created  which  carried  a 
reasonably  adequate  salary,  viz,  $5,000  per  annum,  and  the  health 
officer  was  required  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  health  work.  The 
services  of  a  well-qualified  physician,  appointed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  local  medical  society,  were  secured. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  writer  a  professional  female  nurse 
was  engaged  by  the  health  department  for  the  special  purpose  of 
visiting  homes  of  typhoid-fever  patients  to  advise  about  and  super- 
vise bedside  precautions.  Provision  was  made  for  furnishing  free 
disinfectants  fi*om  the  health  office  to  homes  of  tj^phoid-fever  patients 
when  the  families  were  not  readily  able  to  purchase  disinfectants. 
The  writer  reconmiended  that  the  health  department  treat  liberally 
with  strong  chloride  of  lime  solution  every  privy,  cesspool,  and 
septic  tank  in  the  city.  The  disinfection  in  the  section  east  of  the 
railroad  (see  map  Na  1),  comprising  the  area  in  which  the  out- 
break of  May-June  had  occurred,  was  completed  on  July  10.  The 
sluicing  of  privies  with  the  disinfectant  solution  was  a  kind  of  "  shot- 
gun disinfection,"  it  is  true,  but  it  probably  did  some  good. 

Frequent  public  addresses  were  made  urging  the  people  generally 
to  cooperate.  The  local  press  rendered  signal  service  in  arousing 
and  keeping  aroused  intelligent  public  sentiment.  The  cooperation 
^t  the  medical  profession,  of  the  citizens'  healtti  committee,  of  the 
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commercial  club,  and  of  other  business  organizations  in  the  city 
was  especially  solicited  and  obtained  to  a  gratifying  extent,  lii 
the  writer's  opinion  the  most  important  single  measure  to  be  carried 
out  was  the  abolislmient  of  insanitary  privies  and  cesspools,  and  their 
rephicement  with  either  sanitary  and  properly  connected  water- 
closets  or  sanitary  privies.  A  citizens'  sanitary  league  was  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  commercial  club.  This  league  had  as  its 
primary  and  chief  purpose  the  correction  of  insanitary  conditions  in 
respect  to  human  excreta,  stable  manure,  and  garbage  on  premises. 
Eligibility  to  membership  was  constituted  by  having  all  residences 
either  occupied  or  owned  by  the  applicant  provided  with  (1)  sani- 
tary water-closets,  properly  connected  with  the  sewerage  system,  or 
sanitarv^  privies,  and  (2)  with  sanitary  (fly-proof)  receptacles  in 
which  whatever  garbage  or  stable  manure  was  on  the  premises  could 
be  and  would  bo  properly  stored  for  ultimate  disposaL  In  order  to 
become  a  member  the  candidate  had  to  present  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  league  an  application  setting  forth  that  all  the  conditions  of 
membership  had  been  complied  with  and  viseed  by  the  health  d^ 
partment.  After  registration  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  25 
cents  the  member  would  be  presented  with  a  button  which  bore  the 
impressive  motto  "  Do  it  now."  The  money  collected  from  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  was  used  for  charitable  work  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  league.  The  expressed  intention  of  the  league  was  to 
enlarge  the  enrolled  membership  to  such  an  extent  that  every  good 
citizen  would  have  a  feeling  of  shame  if  seen  on  the  street  without 
having  on  one  of  the  distinctive  buttons.  At  the  health  office  an 
exhibit  consisting  of  models  of  sanitarj^  privies,  manure  boxes, 
garbage  cans,  and  fly  traps,  of  pictures,  charts,  etc.,  was  open  to  the 
public  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

Tlie  popular  sentiment  aroused  through  the  various  agencies  served 
not  only  to  cause  many  individuals  to  set  to  work  at  once,  on  their 
own  initiative,  to  put  their  premises  in  order,  but  also  to  strengthen 
and  facilitate  the  work  of  the  health  department  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  and  regulations.  During  July  and  August  nuisances  were 
abated  at  the  rate  of  about  20  a  day.  During  June,  July,  and  August 
271  sanitary  privies  were  installed  in  the  place  of  insanitary  privies 
or  cesspools.  In  the  same  period  146  residences  at  which  insani- 
tary privies  or  ceaspools  had  been  in  use  were  connected  with  the 
water-carriage  sewerage  system.  Sanitary  manure  boxes  were 
installed  at  a  good  I'nte,  and  thus  the  breeding  of  flies  greatly 
reduced.  Extensive  trapping  of  flies  was  carried  on  in  the  business 
district  of  the  city.  Many  large  traps — some  measuring  2  or  3  feet  in 
width  and  height — were  kept  on  the  streets  in  front  of  or  in  the  allejB 
to  the  rear  of  business  places  such  as  restaurants,  grocery  stores,  livery 
stableS;  etc.    The  trapping  was  done  by  interested  individuals  or 
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business  firms.  The  writer  saw  a  collection  of  flies  which  measured 
over  a  bushel  and  a  half  and  which  represented  the  catch  at  one  place 
in  eight  days.  In  the  middle  of  July,  1911,  it  was  generally  agreed 
by  intelligent  observers  that  there  appeared  to  be  in  North  Yakima 
only  about  half  as  many  fiies  as  had  been  usual  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  previous  years.  The  public  water  supply  was  somewhat 
improved  by  the  treatment  with  hypochlorite  of  lime,  but  according 
to  the  record  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  water  by  the 
city  bacteriologist  the  treatment  of  the  water  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  period  from  July  25  to  September  20  was  far  from  efficient. 
It  seems,  from  all  the  data  now  at  hand,  that  the  reduction  accom- 
plished in  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  North  Yakima  for  the 
summer  and  fall  of  11)11  can  be  reasonably  attributed  in  but  small 
part,  if  any,  to  the  improvement  in  the  public  water  supply. 

BESXJLTS   OF   THE   CAMPAIGN. 

On  September  1,  1911,  there  were  reported  as  l>eing  under  treat- 
ment in  the  city  of  North  Yakima  only  five  eases  of  typhoid  fever. 
Of  that  number  four  of  the  patients  had  been  brought,  after  onset 
of  illness,  from  their  homes  outside  of  North  Yakima  to  the  hospital 
in  the  city  for  treatment,  and  one  of  the  patients  was  a  man  who, 
though  having  his  ixumanent  residence  in  the  city,  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  during  the  80  days  just  prior  to  the  onset 
of  his  illness  away  from  North  Yakima  and  in  different  sections  of 
the  surrounding  country.  In  view  of  the  splendid  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion manifes-ted  by  the  practicing  physicians  toward  the  health 
department  of  the  city,  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  all  clin- 
ically recognizable  cases  of  typhoid  fever  developing  in  North 
Yakima  since  May  1,  1911,  have  been  reported  to  the  healtli  oflice. 
No  accurate  records  are  available,  but  from  the  data  at  hand  the 
writer  estimates  that  there  were  under  treatment  in  North  Ytdvima 
on  September  1,  1910,  between  50  and  100  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 
Even  if  the  lowest  figine  is  taken,  the  number  of  castas  on  September 
1,  1911,  was  only  one-tenth  of  the  number  under  treatment  on  the 
corresponding  date  of  1910.  In  other  words,  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  ca.^es  on  hand  at  the  height 
of  the  usual  typhoid-fever  season,  showed  a  reduction  for  1911  of 
ever  90  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  several  pre- 
vious years. 

From  June  13  to  September  21, 1911,  24  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were 
reported  in  North  Yakima.  Of  that  number,  20  certainly  contracted 
the  infection  away  from  the  city  and  only  4  contracted  the  infection 
and  developed  the  disease  in  North  Yakima  during  that  period.^     For 

1  Prom  Septebmer  21  to  November  23,  1911,  23  cases  of  tyi)lioid  fever  were  reported  In 
North  Yakima.  Of  tbut  number  IG  were  in  persons  who  contracted  the  infection  while 
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the  corresponding  period  of  1910  the  writer  estimates  from  the  report 
of  deaths  and  from  the  data  collected  by  Kelley  and  Wilber^  that 
between  160  and  200  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  among  persons 
who  contracted  the  infection  and  developed  the  disease  in  North 
Yakima.  It  is  unfortunate  that  complete  statistics  are  not  available 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  accurately  the  very  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  North  Yakima 
ior  1911.  The  results  of  the  campaign,*  however,  ev^x  when  esti- 
mated most  conservatively,  are  very  striking. 

North  Yakima  has  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  reasonable  and 
practicable  measures  for  the  prevention  of  typhoid  tevevj  and  has 
furnished  for  every  community  in  the  world  where  this  preventable 
disease  is  highly  prevalent  an  example  most  worthy  of  emulation. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  high  rate  of  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  North  Yakima 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910  was  due 
for  the  most  part  to  the  local  dissemination  of  human  excreta  from 
insanitary  privies,  privy  vaults,  cesspools,  septic  tanks,  and  bedsides 
of  the  sick  to  the  mouths  of  perscms  by  fingers,  flies,  foods,  and 
water. 

2.  Exogenous  infection  introduced  into  the  city  through  the  public 
water  supply,  milk  supply,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  supply  very  prob- 
ably has  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  the  high  rate  of  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  North 
Yakima  year  after  year  has  been  caused  chiefly  by  infection  of  dis- 
tinctly endogenous  character. 

3.  The  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  North  Yakima  in  May-June, 
1911,  was  caused  beyond  reasonable  doubt  by  infection  in  water 
piunped  either  wilfully  or  by  accident  frc«n  the  Cascade  Lumber 
Co.'s  mill  pond  into  the  city  water  mains. 

4.  The  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  North  Yakima  for  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  of  1911  was  reduced  by  about  90  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  rate  for  the  corresponding  period  in  previous  years 
by  the  carrying  out  of  reasonable  measures  directed  especially  to- 
ward tlie  correction  of  insanitary  local  conditions. 

5.  The  results  of  the  campaign  against  typhoid  fever  in  North 
Yakima  in  the  summer  of  1911  are  striking  and  indicate  that  the 
high  annual  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts generally  of  Yakima  County  is  amenable  to  very  mariced 
reduction  by  the  application  of  simple  measures  for  the  correctiwi 
of  insanitary  local  conditions. 

^  studies  in  Typhoid  Fever  by  the  Washia^^u  State  Board  of  Health  during  1909-10, 
pp.  23>24  and  40. 
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BXCOMXXNBATIOKa 

1.  Abolish  every  insanitary  privy,  privy  vault,  cesspool,  and  aeptic 
tank  in  the  city  and  replace  those  in  the  nonsewered  areas  with 
sanitary  privies. 

2.  Eicercise  rigid  official  supervision  over  all  privies  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  maintained  at  all  times  in  sanitary  condition. 

3.  Provide  a  municipal  service  for  the  proper  disposal  of  privy 
contents. 

4.  Rigidly  enfwce  laws  and  regulations  requiring  every  habita- 
tion within  the  publicly  sewered  and  watered  areas  to  be  properly 
connected  with  the  sewerage  system. 

5.  Extend  the  public  water  system  and  the  water-carriage  sewer- 
age system  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  reach  all  sections  of  the  city. 

6.  Enact  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  occupancy  of  any  new  or 
any  vacated  building  until  after  a  permit  to  occupy  has  been 
granted  by  the  health  department,  the  health  department  to  issue 
such  permit  only  after  due  inspection  and  determination  that  the 
prospective  residence  is  provided  with  proper  sanitary  devices. 

7.  Rigidly  enforce  ordinances  prohibiting  the  maintenance  on 
premises  of  such  nuisances  as  collections  of  stable  manure  and  gar- 
bage not  kept  in  fly-proof  containers. 

8.  Make  every  day  clean-up  day  for  all  streets,  alleys,  and  back 
yards  in  the  city. 

9.  Have  exercised  under  official  supervision  at  the  bedsides  of  all 
patients  suffering  from  or  suspected  to  be  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever  rigid  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  spread  of  the  infec- 
tion. 

10.  Safeguard  the  public  water  supply  by  the  following  measures: 
(a)  Sanitary  patrol  of  the  watershed  to  prevent  pollution  of  the 

■water  with  human  excreta. 

,  (&)  A  change  of  location  of  the  intake  so  that  the  water  will  be 
received  from  the  river  at  a  point  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tieton  River. 

(c)  An  extension  of  the  closed  conduit  so  that  the  water  will  be 
protected  from  pollution  throughout  its  course  from  the  river  to 
the  mains  in  the  city. 

(d)  Replacement  of  the  old  reservoir  on  Nob  Hill,  if  there  be  need 
for  a  reservoir,  with  a  reservoir  constructed  either  of  cement  or  of 
other  material  impervious  to  water. 

11.  Pass  and  strictly  enforce  an  ordinance  requiring  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  public  water  supply  to  such  a  degree  that  the  water  will 
not  contain  at  any  time  more  than  100  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centi- 
meter, nor  an  average  for  10  days  of  more  than  1  colon  bacillus  to  200 
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cubic  centimeters.    The  measures  for  purifying  the  water  suggested 
for  consideration  are : 

(a)  Adequate  treatment  with  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

(6)  Filtration. 

12.  Enact  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  or  the  offering  for 
sale  in  the  city  of  any  water  which  may  be  shown  by  bacteriological 
examination  not  to  be  within  the  standard  of  purity  defined  in  recom- 
mendation 11  for  the  public  water  supply. 

13.  Abolish  the  shallow  wells  in  the  city  as  rapidly  as  the  exten- 
sion of  the  public  water  supply  makes  practicable,  and  in  the  mean- 
while prevent,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  use  of  water  from  danger- 
ously polluted  wells  or  springs. 

14.  Rigidly  enforce  the  ordinance  passed  in  May  of  1911  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  milk  supply. 

15.  Enact  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  or  the  offering  for 
sale  in  the  city  of  any  milk  or  green  garden  truck  obtained  from 
farms  not  provided  with  either  sanitary  privies  or  sanitary  water- 
closets. 

16.  Enforce,  as  rigidly  as  is  practicable,  measures  directed  toward 
the  prevention  of  contamination  of  any  foods  or  beverages  whatso- 
ever in  North  Yakima  by  fingers  or  flies  soiled  with  human  excreta* 

17.  Maintain  the  strength  of  the  health  department  so  that  the  city 
government  can  perform  with  reasonable  adequacy  its  duty  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people  of  North  Yakima, 
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FIG.  6.— A  SINGLE-SEATED  SANITARY  PRIVY.    (STILES,  1910.) 
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Appendix  A. 

CONSTBUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  A  SANITABT  PBIVY. 

"  The  prevention  of  typhoid  fever  in  theTTnited  States  to-day  depends 
OH  an  improvement  in  the  present  methods  of  disposing  of  human 
excreta.  Until  all  the  people  can  be  taught  that  the  most  dangerous 
material  with  which  they  come  in  contact  In  their  daily  lives  is  filtb 
from  human  bodies,  and  until  their  sanitary  habits  are  so  changed  that 
human  filth  is  prevented  from  reaching  human  mouths,  the  prevention 
of  typhoid  fever  can  not  be  consummated."  (From  the  Report  of  the 
Ck)mmittee  on  Typhoid  Fever  to  the  Section  on  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Public  Heaith  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  the  Sixty- 
second  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Los  Angeles,  June,  1911.  Journal  Am. 
Med.  Assn.,  Sept.  9,  1911,  Vol.  LVn,  pp.  891-895.) 
A  privy  to  be  sanitary  must  meet  the  following  requirements : 

(1)  The  excreta  must  be. received  in  a  water-tight  receptacle  (tub,  pail,  box, 
barrel,  tank,  or  vault)  so  that  pollution  of  the  soil  under  and  around  the  privy 
Is  prevented,  and  so  that  the  excreta  may  be  readily  removed  from  the  privy 
and  safely  disposed  of. 

(2)  Flies  and  other  insects,  domesticated  animals,  and  all  other  living  crea- 
tures liable  to  scatter  disease  germs  must  be  prev^ited  from  having  access  to 
the  excreta. 

Any  type  of  privy,  no  matter  how  simple  and  cheap,  which  meets  these  re- 
quirements is  sanitary,  and  any  type  of  privy,  no  matter  how  elaborate  and 
costly,  which  does  not  meet  these  requirements  is  insanitary. 

Two  types  of  sanitary  privies  are  generally  recognized,  namely,  the  so-called 
**  dry  system  "  and  the  so-called  "  wet  system."  *  In  the  "  dry-system  "  privies, 
dry  earth,  wood  ashes,  or  lime  is  Iiept  in  the  privy  and  is  sprinliled  liberally 
over  the  excreta  In  the  receptacle  under  the  privy  seat  every  time  the  privy 
is  used.  In  the  "wet-system"  privies  some  fluid  is  used  in  the  receptacle 
either  (1)  to  disinfect  the  excreta,  or  (2)  to  serve  as  an  insect  repellant,  or 
(3)  to  aid  in  the  liquefaction  of  the  excrement  by  natural  fermentations. 

Figures  6  and  7  represent  an  outhouse  which  may  be  used  either  as  a  **  dry 
system"  or  as  a  "wet  system"  privy.  Note  (1)  the  water-tight  receptacle 
under  the  seat,  (2)  the  screening  (w)  over  the  ventilators  to  Ijeep  out  flies, 
(3)  the  cover  (fc)  over  the  seat  to  prevent  flies,  which  may  occasionally  get 
into  the  house  as  persons  pass  in  and  out  through  the  door,  from  having  access 
to  the  excreta  in  the  receptacle,  and  (4)  the  back  trapdoor  (oc')  to  prevent 
animals  from  having  access  to  the  receptacle.  The  trapdoor  should  be  kept 
closed  down  except  when  the  receptacle  is  being  removed  or  replaced.  If 
the  location  of  the  privy  is  such  that  there  is  no  particular  advantage  in  re- 
moving the  receptacle,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  and  cleansing  It,  through 
the  rear  of  the  house  the  construction  of  the  privy  may  be  simplified  some- 
what by  having  the  back  of  the  house  boarded  up  solidly  and  the  seat  and 

^The  constmction  and  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  different  types  of 
privies  are  given  in  detail  in  a  recent  article  prepared  by  C.  W.  Stiles  and  L.  L.  Lumsden 
and  pabliohed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  Farmers'  Bulletin  463.  Copies 
of  this  bolletln,  entitled  "  The  Sanitary  Privy,"  may  be  obtained  without  cost  by  sending 
a  request  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  to  a  Congressman. 
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the  receptacle  arranged  as  in  figure  8.  In  fact,  the  receptacle  with  the  seat 
and  framework  over  it,  as  shown  in  this  figure,  may  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
outhouses,  such  as  the  barn,  stable,  or  a  shed  already  on  the  premises — ^thus 
saving  the  expense  of  building  a  special  house  for  the  purpose.  If  the  re- 
ceptacle is  of  sufficient  stoutness  to  support  the  weight  of  a  person  sitting  on 
It  the  contrivance  may  be  still  further  simplified  by  dispensing  with  the  box 
around  the  receptacle  and  having  only  a  simply  constructed  and  readily  re- 
movable seat  fitted  tightly  over  the  top  of  the  receptacle,  as  indicated  in 
figure  9.  Whatever  place  the  contrivance  Is  kept  in  for  use  should  be  screened, 
otherwise  files  are  very  liable  to  gain  access  occasionally  through  the  hole  in 
the  seat  to  the  excreta  in  the  receptacle^  This  is  particularly  true  if  all  per- 
sons using  the  contrivance  are  not  very  careful  to  keep  the  oover  o^er  the 
hole  closed  down  except  when  the  seat  is  occupied. 

As  a  receptacle  for  the  excreta  any  vessel  which  is  wat^-tight  may  be  used. 
The  half  of  an  oil  barrel  or  a  vinegar  barrel,  an  ordinary  wooden  tub,  a  tin 
pale,  a  sUme  Jar,  a  box  made  of  boards  and  either  zinc  lined  or  heavily  tarred, 
or  even  an  ordinary  candy  bucket,  whl<A  costs  only  10  cents,  will  B&rve  the 
purpose;  but  for  safety,  convenl^ice,  and  (in  the  long  run)  economy,  a  tub, 
can,  or  pot  made  of  iron  and  which  will  withstand  repeated  heatings  to  the 
boiling  temperature  has  advantages.  The  receptacle  should  fit  snugly  imder 
the  seat  so  that  th^e  will  be  no  space  between  the  'framework  of  the  seat  and 
the  top  of  the  receptacle  through  which  files  or  other  insects  may  pasa 

The  privy  should  be  maintained  so  that  the  contents  of  the  receptacle  will 
be  free  from  decidedly  disagreeable  odors  and  in  such  form  as  to  be  con- 
veniently removable  for  safe  ultimate  disposal  It  is  much  safer  to  keep  a 
disinfectant  solution  in  the  receptacle,  so  that  all  disease-producing  bacteria 
in  the  excreta  will  be  killed  as  the  excreta  are  deposited  in  the  privy,  than  it 
is  to  use  a  disinfectant  only  when  the  receptacle  is  to  be  emptied. 

If  dry  earth,  wood  ashes,  or  dry  air-slaked  lime  are  sprinkled  liberally  over 
the  excreta  in  the  receptacle  every  time  the  privy  is  used  the  privy  contents 
will  be  kept  free  from  markedly  disagreeable  odors,  but  not  all  disease  germs 
in  the  excreta  will  be  killed,  and  the  contents  of  the  receptacle,  being  solid, 
can  not  be  disinfected  so  readily  and  disposed  of  so  conveniently  and  safely 
as  they  can  be  if  kept  in  liquid  form.  If  water  is  added  and  sufficient  time 
allowed  the  natural  fermentation  or  septic  action  will  liquefy  the  excrement, 
and,  due  to  evaporation  and  the  evolution  of  gases,  may  lessen  somewhat  the 
volume  of  the  excreta  to  be  disposed  of.  If  this  **  wet  system "  is  applied  to 
the  ordinary  type  of  sanitary  privy  (see  fig.  7)  the  receptacle  should  be  filled 
about  one-fourth  full  of  water  and  a  cup  of  petroleum  poured  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  to  serve  as  an  insect  repellant.  Two  sets  of  receptacles  should  be 
provided.  While  one  set  is  being  used  under  the  seat  the  other  set  should  be 
covered  and  permitted  to  stand  for  about  a  week  so  as  to  length^i  the  period 
of  fermentation.  The  disadvantages  of.  this  system  are  the  splashing,  the 
frequency  of  emptying  needed  to  prevent  ofFenslveness,  the  liability  to  freezing, 
the  expense  of  an  extra  set  of  receptacles,  and  the  care  needed  to  prevent  the 
liquefied  but  still  poteatially  infectious  excreta  from  being  spilt  alx)ut  when 
the  cans  are  being  removed  or  emptied.  These  disadvantages  appear  to  more 
than  surmount  the  slight  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  the  natural  fer- 
mentation or  septic  action,  and  in  maintaining  the  ordinary  type  of  sanitary 
privy  (figs  7,  8^  and  9)  it  seems  mudi  safer  to  use  a  disinfectant  solutioa  in 
the  receptacle. 

A  disinfectant  may  be  used  conveni«itly  and  cheaply  and  under  practlcaDy 
an  climatic  conditions  as  follows:  Keep  a  vessel  containing  the  disinfectant 
solution  in  or  convenient  to  the  privy  and  every  time  the  P8[I^k-4s  used  for 
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FIG.  7. -REAR  AND  SIDE  VIEW  OF  A  SINGLE-SEATED  SANITARY  PRIVY. 
(STILES,  1910.) 
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FIG.  8.— SANITARY   PRIVY  CLOSED   IN   BACK. 

Box  encasing  roceptaclo  is  detached  from  st  met  are  of  the  house.    Such  a  com- 
inodo  may  bo  kept  for  use  in  a  room  in  the  dwelling  house  or  in  a  barn  or 

stable. 
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deteeatioa  <ff  nrinatloii,  or  boUi,  poor  about  1  pint  of  tbe  solution  into  the 
reoeptacle.  As  tbe  solution  is  added  al<»^  witli  tlie  excreta  and  the  toilet 
paper  the  contents  of  the  receptacle  will  be  kept  at  a  sufficient  consistency  to 
prevent  objectionable  splashing,  and  will  be  also  free  from  decidedly  objec- 
tionable odor.  Furthermore,  since  most  or  all  of  the  disease-producing  bacteria 
in  the  excreta  will  be  killed  by  tlie  disinfectant  solution,  the  chances  for  the 
oeeasional  fly  which  may  gain  access  to  the  contents  of  the  reoeptacle  to 
spread  infection  from  the  excreta  will  be  greatly  lessened.  When  the  receptacle 
has  become  about  two-thirds  full  it  should  be  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  the 
disinfectant  solution  and  left  standing  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  more  when 
convenient,  before  being  emptied.  For  ultimate  disposal  privy  contents  treated 
in  this  way  may  be  emptied  in  the  manhole  of  a  sewer  (when  practicable)  or 
buried.  If  burial  is  resorted  to  the  matter  fliK>uld  be  depoMted  not  leas  than 
900  feet  from  and  downhill  from  any  sources  of  water  supply  and  not  less 
than  2  feet  underground. 

Since  chemical  disinfectants  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  destroy  certain  animal 
parasites  liable  to  be  in  human  excreta,  chonieally  treated  night  soil  should 
not  be  used  as  fertiliser,  nor  thrown  out  on  the  surface  of  tlie  ground,  nor 
carelessly  buried. 

Any  one  of  the  following  disinfectant  soluttons  may  be  used  in  the  way 
descrll)ed  above  for  maintaining  a  "  wet-system  '*  privy : 

(1)  GMorid^^f-Hme  mlmHon. — ^Add  1  pound  ot  good  (fresh)  chloride  of  lime 
to  8  gallons  ot  water.  Shake  well  and  keep  the  solution  in  a  well-stoppered  ves- 
sel. This  solution  has  the  great  advantage  of  cheapness  and  is  thorouglily 
efficient.  Dry  chloride  of  lime  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  rapidly  loses  its  dis- 
infectant properties.  (yhloride-of-lUne  solution  if  exposed  to  the  air  gradually 
loses  its  disinfectant  properties.  These  facts  should  be  kept  In  mind  and  pre- 
cautions taken  accordingly  in  the  preparation  and  storage  of  the  solution. 

(2)  Quick  lime  iolatUm, — ^Made  by  adding  good  unslaked  lime  to  water 
in  the  proportion  of  10  pounds  of  lime  to  10  gallons  of  water,  just  In  the  way 
that  ordinary  *'  whitewash  "  is  made.  Lime  which  has  become  air-slaked  will 
not  make  a  reliable  disinfectant  solution.  Lime  which  does  not  steam  up 
when  added  to  water  is  not  good.  A  barrel  of  milk  of  lime  or  "  whitewash  ** 
can  be  made  up  conveniently  at  one  time  and  kept  with  a  tight-fitting  cover 
over  it  in  or  near  the  privy  and  the  solution  added  to  the  contaits  of  the 
privy  receptacle  as  needed.  The  milk  of  lime  ^ould  always  be  w^  stirred  up 
befdre  being  used. 

(3)  Carboli<>cci4  s^lmHon, — ^Add  1  pint  of  caibolic  add  to  19  pints  of  water. 
If  the  ordinary  **  crude  carbolic  acid,"  which  is  only  sli^tly  soluble  in  water, 
is  used,  some  soap  or  emustic  potash  or  soda  iriiould  be  added  to  make  a  uni- 
form eimiiskm.  Carbolic  soluthm  has  the  advantage  of  retaining  its  disin- 
fectant properties  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  has  the  disadvantages  of  being 
a  dangerous  poison  and  of  being  more  expen^TO  than  solutions  (1)  and  (2). 

If  a  suitable  (metallic)  vessel  is  used  for  the  receptacle,  a  fire  may  be  built 
under  the  vessel  and  the  excreta  heated  to  boilii^r  temperature  (212**  F.).  If 
a  wooden  or  concrete  tank  is  used«  the  excreta  may  be  transferred  to  some  other 
vessel  for  heating.  After  disinfection  by  heat  human  excreta  may  be  safely 
used  for  fertiliser. 

From  what  has  be&k  said  above  it  is  dear  that  some  inteUigent  care,  labor, 
and  expense  are  required  to  maintain  a  privy  in  sanitary  condition.  The  re- 
sults in  the  saving  of  human  life  and  health  and  in  the  prevention  of  economic 
h>ss  unquestionably  more  than  justifly  die  cost. 
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In  every  community  where  it  is  practicable  an  efficient  scav^iger  service 
under  proper  official  direction  sliould  be  provided  for  the  care  of  privies  and 
for  the  disposal  of  night  solL  It  has  been  found  that  when  this  work  is 
left  entirely  to  private  families  a  sanitary  condition  of  the  privies  in  many 
instances  will  not  be  maintained. 

Whatever  can  be  done  in  simplification  and  in  lessening  expense  and  labor 
in  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  a  safe  system  for  the  disposal  of  human 
excreta  will  Increase  the  chances  for  its  adoption. 

THE    L.    B.    S.    PRIVY.* 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  construct  a  device  which  will  decrease  the  dis- 
advantages and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  advantages  connected  with  the 
older  types  of  privies.  The  results  obtained  from  various  experiments  have 
been  applied  to  an  apparatus  known  as  the  L.  B.  S.  privy.  (Fig&  10,  U,  12, 
and  13.) 

Tills  apparatus  consists  of  the  following  parts: 

(1)  A  water-tight  barrel  or  other  container  to  reoeive  and  Uquefly  the 
excreta. 

(2)  A  covered  water-tight  barrel,  can,  or  other  vessel  to  receive  the  effluent 
or  outflow. 

(8)  A  connecting  pipe  about  2^  inches  in  diameter,  about  12  Inches  long, 
and  provided  with  an  open  T  at  one  end,  both  openings  of  the  T  being  covered 
with  wire  screena 

(4)  A  tight  box,  preferably  zinc  lined,  which  fits  tightly  on  the  top  of  the 
liquefying  barrel.  It  is  provided  with  an  opening  on  top  for  the  seat,  which 
has  an  automatically  closing  lid. 

(5)  An  antisplashing  device,  consisting  of  a  small  board  placed  horizontally 
under  the  seat  about  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  transverse  connecting  pipe. 
It  is  held  in  place  by  a  rod,  which  passes  through  eyes  or  rings  fastened  to  the 
box  and  by  which  the  board  is  raised  and  lowered.  The  liquefying  tank  is 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  point  where  it  begins  to  trickle  into  the  effluent 

As  an  insect  repellent  a  thin  film  of  some  form  of  petroleum  may  be  poured 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  each  barrel. 

Practical  toorking  of  the  apparatus. — When  the  privy  is  to  be  used,  the  rod 
Is  pulled  up  so  that  the  antisplashing  board  rises  to  within  about  1  inch  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  fecal  material  falls  into  the  water,  but  this 
board  prevents  splashing,  and  thus  overcomes  one  of  the  greatest  objections 
thus  far  raised  to  the  wet  system.  After  use  the  person  sinks  the  antisplash- 
ing board  by  pushing  down  the  rod,  and  the  fecal  matter  then  floats  free  into 
the  water. 

Although  some  of  the  fecal  matter  floats,  it  is  protected  both  from  fly  breed- 
ing and  fly  feeding  in  the  following  ways:  First,  by  the  automatically  closing 
lid;  second,  by  the  water;  third,  by  the  film  of  oil;  and  fourth,  by  having  the 
apparatus  located  in  a  screened  place,  which  should  be  done  for  additional 
safety.  The  film  of  oil  also  prevents  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes  in  the  barreL 
Accordingly,  so  far  as  the  privy  as  a  breeding  or  feeding  place  for  flies  and 
mosquitoes  is  concerned,  the  model  in  question  completely  solves  the  problem. 

^  Lamsden,  Roberts,  and  Stiles :  "  Preliminary  note  on  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
apparatus  for  use  in  the  safe  disposal  of  night  soil."  Public  Health  Reports,  1910,  Not. 
11,  V.  25  (45),  pp.  1623-1629.  Stiles  and  Lumsden :  The  Sanitary  Pdvy.  FameraT 
Bulletin  463  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agricoltore),  pp.  17-21. 
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FIG.  9.— A  SINGLE  SANITARY  DEVICE  CONSISTING  OF  A 
RECEPTACLE,  THREE  BOARDS.  A  FEW  NAILS,  AND  A 
HINGE. 

The  board  A  Is  sawed  so  as  to  fit  snugly  around  the  top  of  the  recep- 
tacle, and  Is  milled  to  Ijoard  B.  The  l>oard  C  is  fixed  with  a  hinge 
on  top  of  board  B.  Such  a  device  may  be  kept  for  use  In  any 
suitable  place  on  the  premises. 
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FIG.  10.— THE  ORIGINAL  L.  R.  S.  PRIVY  (LUMSDEN,   ROBERTS,  STILES.  1910). 
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The  fecal  materlnl  becomes  fermented  in  the  water  and  gradually  liquefies. 
As  the  excreta  settle  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  raised  and  the  excess  flows  into 
the  effluent  tank,  where  it  is  protected  from  insects  by  the  cover  and  a  film  of 
oiL  This  effluent  may  be  allowed  to  collect  in  the  tank  until  it  reaches  the 
level  of  the  connectinj?  pipe,  when  it  may  be  safely  disposed  of  in  any  one  of 
the  following  ways : 

(1)  Heat. — Heat  to  boiling  and  then  bury,  or,  if  desiied,  it  may  be  safely 
used  after  boiling  as  fertilizer. 

(2)  Chemicol  dinifi  fret  ion  and  suh'^rqucitt  hurial. — A  suitable  combination  of 
these  two  methods  may  be  used  certainly  with  reasonable  safety. 

(3)  Savers. — In  itartinlly  sewered  towns  the  effluent  may  be  cniptieil  into 
the  sewers. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  this  device  ;i]>penrs  to  meet  the  followini:  rcH|uirements : 

(1)  It  solves  the  fly  i>roblem  and  the  mosquito  problem,  so  far  as  the  privy  Is 
concerned. 

(2)  It  liquetios  fiml  nwiterial  niid  n^luccs  its  volume,  so  that  it  may  be 
safely  disposed  of  uior<*  easily  ami  cheaply  than  the  niirht  soil  from  other 
tyi)es  of  privies. 

(3)  It  reduces  odor. 

(4)  It  reduces  the  labor  of  cleaning  the  privy  nnd  makes  tliis  work  less 
disagreenble. 

(5)  It  is  of  simjile  Jind  iuexpt'ii^i\t*  coustruciiori. 

This  device  Las  bo(»n  in  constant  operation  in  one  of  the  workrooms  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  Il^vgienic  Laboratory  at  Washin.irton  for  lo  months  and  has 
been  found  entirely  satisfactory.  Troni  July  12.  1010,  to  April  1.  1011,  namely, 
2G2  days,  it  was  used  ToS  times,  giving  an  av(»raL'e  of  2 'A  def(^\ations  (with 
urination)  per  day.  The  amount  of  overil(»w  (efllnent)  from  the  liquefying 
tank  was  50  gallons.  The  li«picfying  tank  itself  ciaisists  of  an  ordinary  water- 
tight 40-gallon  whisky  barrel,  and  it  was  not  ne'?c<sary  during  the  period  of 
experimentation  (^  months)  eitln^r  to  add  water  <ir  emi>ty  it. 

Tests  of  this  device  are  now  being  made  in  out-of-doors  privies  in  order  to 
determine  the  efTect  upon  it  of  varying  conditions  of  tempei'ature  and  humidity. 
Tests  are  also  being  made  to  bring  out  'vliatever  obj(^-tionable  features  may 
arise  in  connection  with  it^  general  u'^e  and  to  determine  the  simplest  mcthrnls 
of  numaging  the  device  so  that  any  family  may  kwp  it  in  proper  working  order 
without  difficulty. 

The  handle  of  the  antisi>lasher  should  come  up  through  the  s<'at  board  at  the 
side  of  the  hole.  I*y  this  arrangement  the  antisplasher  can  be  raised  entirely 
out  of  the  water  and  thus  us(h1  to  sink  the  toilet  paper  and  Uk'hI  matter  if  too 
much  floats  on  the  surface.     (Fig.  12.) 

As  an  effluent  tank  various  receptacles  can  be  utilized.  If  an  iron  pot  is 
used,  it  can  be  placed  on  stones  <»r  provided  with  legs,  so  that  a  space  is  left 
under  it  to  permit  the  building  of  a  fire  and  the  efiluent  easily  and  cheai)ly 
disinfected  by  heat. 

As  a  liquefying  tank  one  may  use  either  a  barrel  (lig.  10)  or  an  iron  tank, 
or  a  box  (fig.  11),  or  a  brick  vault,  or  a  concrete  vault  ( lig.  13).  Whate\er 
is  us€Hi  for  this  purpose  must  be  strictly  water-tiirht.  Iron  or  c<mcrete  will  cost 
more  than  w^ood,  but  on  account  of  greater  durability  will  be  more  economical 
in  the  long  run. 

The  larger  the  family  the  larger  the  liquefying  tank  must  be.  A  40-gallon 
barrel,  such  as  a  whisky  or  oil  barrel,  seems  sufficient  for  a  family  of  three 
adults.      For  a  larger  family  the  capacity  should  be  increasc\l  by  using  two 
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FIG.  11. -INSIDE  View  OF  L.   R.  S.   PRIVY  (STILES  AND   LUMSDEN.   1911). 
Till'  lii[U'  Tn  ill.:  1  mk  in:iy  !■•■  (if  woo.i  (zinc  liii'-l  or  lir.n  ily  l.iir<-«l  i  i.r  of  iron. 
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or  more  barrels  or  one  larger  receptacle,  in  the  proportion  of  about  40  gallon^ 
capacity  to  every  three  or  four  adults  in  the  family. 

One  advantage  the  device  possesses  is  that  with  very  little  expense  It  can  be 
put  in  the  outhouses  already  in  use;  in  fact,  it  can  be  placed  in  any  of  the  out- 
houses on  the  farm,  such  as  barn  or  woodshed,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of 
building  for  this  special  punwse.  Wherever  put,  it  is  very  important  to  liave 
it  in  a  place  screened  against  flies. 

From  the  out-of-door  experiments  thus  far  it  can  be  readily  foreseen  tliat  two 
factors  come  into  consideration  which  have  not  been  found  important  in  the  In- 
do<.)r  privj',  namely,  evaporation  and  changes  of  temi>erature. 

In  cold  weather  the  contents  of  the  tanii  may  frc^eze,  or,  due  to  lessened  fer- 
mentation,  gradually  become  thickened. 

The  evaporation  out  of  doors  will  vary  greatly  with  the  wind,  humidity,  and 
temperature  in  dilTeroiit  regions,  and  the  greater  the  evai>oration  the  thiclcer  the 
material  in  the  liquefying  tank  becomes. 

Should  such  thickening  occur  the  odor  will  increase,  and  it  will  be  necessai-y 
to  ad<l  water  to  the  liciuefying  tank.  In  order  to  prevent  such  thickening  it 
may  be  found  necessary  in  some  instances  to  add  water  from  time  to  time.  Just 
liow  often  and  how  much  water  should  be  added  under  adverse  conditions  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  l)Ut,  so  far  as  can  be  foresetni  at  juvsent,  probably  a  bucket- 
ful (about  2  gallons)  added  once  a  week  will  be  sullicient  for  a  single  barrel 
used  by  a  familj'  of  three  or  four  adults. 

l':xi)eriments  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  principle  of  the  Ij.  R.  S. 
privy  is  good.  The  details  regarding  the  addition  of  water  must  be  deter- 
mined exijerimentally  in  difl'erent  localities.  Any  intelligent  man  should  be  able 
to  determine  this  point  for  his  own  locality.^ 

If  this  type  of  privy  is  managed  fairly  intelligently,  the  indications  are  that 
tho  liquefying  tank  will  rarely  need  cleaning,  i)robably  not  more  than  once 
a  year.  When  cleaning  d<»(»s  l)ec()n;e  neccssai-y,  this  mn  be  done  in  t-everal 
ways:  The  tank  may  l)e  tak(»n  out,  and  its  contents  burned  or  boiled;  or  the 
contents  may  be  pumixvl  or  dlpi>oil  out  and  liunuHl  or  boiled;  or  a  consider{il)le 
amount  (several  l)anvlfnls)  of  water  can  be  ]M>ured  gradually  into  the  liquefj-- 
ing  tank  and  the  sludge  thoroughly  stirred  until  it  runs  over  into  another  vessel. 

In  the  exi»eriniental  L.  K.  S.  ]>rivy  the  only  paper  ustxl  has  been  the  reg- 
ular toilet  pajier.  This  lias  llcpuMied  with  sullicient  pi'omptness.  If  heavier 
jiaiier  (sneli  as  ne\vsi)aper)  were  used,  this  would  break  up  more  slowly,  and 
allowanee  for  it  might  have  to  be  made  liy  increasing  the  ca]\*icity  of  the  tank. 
It  is  w<'ll  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  ink  on  m^wsj^aper  is  likely  to  irritate 
the  skin.  Corncobs  and  similar  (tbjects  would  certainly  interfere  materially 
with  the  successful  working  of  any  ai)i)aratus  of  this  kind. 

The  de\  ice  i^  l>etter  adai»ted  for  sections  having  warm  or  moderate  climates 
than  for  those  having  long  cold  winters.  But  if  the  ai)paratus  were  kept  in  a 
ro(»ni  with  a  temiierature  maintained  above  the  fre(vang  ix^int,  or  if  the  lique- 
fying tank  were  sunk  in  the  ground  below  the  freezing  line,  or  embeilded  in  a 
pile  of  stable  manure,  or  otherwise  protected  against  freezing,  the  indications 
are  that  it  could  be  oi)crated  successfully  even  in  cold  climates.  Since  the 
same  oulhouse  may  be  operated  either  as  a  pail-system  privy  or  as  an  L.  R.  S. 
pri\y,  it  probably  would  i)e  convenient  in  some  localities  to  alternate  the  systems 
with  the  seas(»ns,  the  Ij.  U.  S.  system  being  used  during  the  warm-weather 
months,  which  are  the  months  of  greatest  danger  from  excreta-borne  infections, 
and  the  pail  system  during  the  cold- weather  jnonths. 


^  It  sliould  bo  undcistood  tliut  tho  L.  H,  S.  privy  is  describod  simply  as  a  type  and  may 
be  modified  to  suit  varying  conditions. 
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FIG.  11. -INSIDE  VIEW  OF  L.   R.  S.   PRIVY  (STILES  AND   LUMSDEN.  1911). 
Tln'  li([Utf\iii:'  1:uik  Tiiay  l>i'  of  \v..ud  (/inc  Vnwl  t»r  li<';i\  ily  tarr.Ml,)  or  of  iron. 
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Jtcnon  TiJDCMzW  CO/XCI^ETE  1/iNKr  V JtAT 
FIG.  13.-CONCRETE   TANKS  AS  A   MEANS  OF   PERMANENCY  IN   USING  THE  L.  R.  S. 

METHOD. 

This  has  all  the  ad  vantages  had  bv  the  barrels  and  will  last  Indefinitely.    It  will  cost  ^ore,  perhaps, 
in  the  beginning  than  barrels,  but  in  the  end  be  cheaper.    (Ferrell,  l®ll-)-_QQQ  I  p 
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r.ILL  OF  MATEBIAL  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOB  CONSTBXJCTINQ  PERMANENT  CONCRETE  TANKS. 

[By  John  A.  Ferrell,  M.  D.,  assistant  secrotary  for  hookworm  disease  to  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C] 

To  construct  the  concrete  tank  as  a  modification  of  the  L.  R.  S  barrel  privy 
(flg.  13),  excavate  a  pit  at  the  site  selected  for  the  privy  3  feet  2  Inches  deep 
and  8lii:htly  larger  than  the  outside  dimensions  of  the  tank.  The  bottom  of 
the  excavation  should  be  perfectly  level  to  receive  the  concrete  forming  the 
floor  for  the  tank. 

Build  the  forms  to  the  dimensions  given  on  drawings,  the  outer  form  to  be 
8  feet  wide  by  5  feet  6  inches  long,  inside  measurements.  The  two  Inner 
forms  should  be  2  feet  square,  outside  measurements.  When  the  two  Inner 
forms  are  set  inside  of  the  outer  form  there  should  be  6  inches  left  all  around 
and  between  the  Inner  forms,  so  that  when  filled  all  walls  and  the  partition 
between  the  tanks  will  be  6  Inches  thick. 

Mix  the  concrete  in  the  proportions  1  part  Portland  cement,  2  parts  clean 
sharp  sand,  and  4  parts  clean  creek  or  bank  gravel  free  from  loam  or  other 
foreign  matter,  or  crushed  stone  of  a  size  to  pass  a  f-inch  mesh  screen.  In 
mixing  the  materials  the  sand  should  be  first  spread  in  a  mortar  box  or  on  a 
tight  platform  or  mixing  board,  and  the  cement  spread  on  top  of  the  sand; 
the  sand  and  cement  should  first  be  mixed  dry,  and  then  wet  and  mixed  until 
it  shows  a  uniform  color.  The  gravel  should  be  spread  over  the  mortar  and 
the  whole  batch  turned  over  at  least  three  times  and  until  the  gravel  or  stone 
is  all  incorporated  into  the  batch  and  the  consistency  uniform  throughout. 
Sufficient  water  should  be  added  to  make  a  wet  mixture  that  will  flow  into 
place  in  the  forms,  and  that  can  be  puddled  against  forms  with  a  shovel  or 
tamping  bar. 

In  depositing  the  concrete,  first  put  down  a  6-inch  layer  on  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation  and  puddle  and  tamp  into  place  with  a  shovel  or  tamping  bar. 
Next  set  up  the  forms  on  this  base,  keeping  the  spacing  by  using  spacing 
blocks  of  wood  cut  6  inches  long,  set  between  the  forms.  These  blocks  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  enough  concrete  is  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  forms 
to  hold  them  in  place.  The  concrete  should  be  well  puddled  and  tamped 
against  forms  in  order  to  insure  a  dense  and  water-tight  wall. 

The  lid  for  the  effluent  tank  can  be  cast  in  a  mold  of  the  required  dimensions, 
and  should  have  an  iron  ring  embedded  In  the  top  while  the  concrete  is  green, 
to  serve  as  a  handle  in  lifting  the  cover. 

In  order  to  use  the  sanitary  privy  shown  by  accompanying  cuts  (figs.  6,  7, 
and  10)  with  this  tank  system,  it  is  only  necessary  to  line  the  space  occupied 
by  tlie  can  with  zinc,  cut  a  hole  in  the  floor  under  the  seat  and  Immediately 
over  the  liquefying  tank,  and  provide  a  float  with  rod,  as  shown  by  drawings. 

Materials  required  for  one  concrete  liquefying  and  effluent  tank,  as  shown  by 
drawings : 

Walls  and  floor  C  inches  thick. 

Two  and  a  half  barrels  Portland  cement. 

Three-fourths  yard  of  sand. 

One  and  one-fourth  yards  clean  gravel  of  a  sl^e  to  pass  a  |-lnch  mesh  screen 
and  under. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  1-inch  surfaced  sheathing  for  forms. 

One  overflow  pipe  built  up  out  of  2-lnch  galvanlzed-lron  pli)e  and  flttlngs, 
and  with  strainer  and  zinc  lining  for  box  under  seat. 

One  piece  f-inch  galvanized-iron  pipe  12  inches  long,  to  act  as  a  guide  for 
antisplasher  rod.  This  pipe  should  be  run  through  an  augur  hole  In  the  forms 
before  the  concrete  is  poured  and  plumbed  up  to  come  level  with  privy  floor. 

The  antisplasher  rod  can  be  a  i  or  f  inch  heart  pine  or  hardwood  rod  let 
into  augur  hole  in  the  antisplasher  and  fastened  with  a  brad. 

Oil  or  vinegar  barrels  (fig.  10)  can  be  used  for  tanks  if  a  cheaper  and  less 
permanent  construction  Is  desired.  The  barrels  to  be  sunk  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  or  set  on  the  surface  and  a  platform  and  steps  provided  up  to 
entrance.  If  set  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  additional  materials  will  be 
required  to  board  up  around  privy  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  floor 
line  and  for  platform  and  steps,  the  quantity  required  dependiiig  on  tiie  height 
at  which  the  t&nka  are  set  above  the  grade  line. 
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Appendix  B. 

MEASURES  TO  PREVENT  THE  SPREAD  OP  INFECTION  FROM  THE 
BEDSIDE  OF  A  TYPHOID-FEVER  PATIENT. 

*'  The  niojiiis  by  which  typhoid  fever  may  be  prevented  from  spread- 
ing arc  very  simple,  very  sure,  and  their  cost  next  to  nothing."  (Wil- 
liam lUidd.     Typhoid  Fever.     London,  1873.) 

"  The  ease  of  typhoid  fever  now  in  your  house  was  caused  by  the 
ifrnoraiice  or  the  carelessness  of  some  one;  don't  let  your  carelessness 
cause  tlie  ilhiess,  and  maybe  the  death,  of  others."  (Health  Depart- 
ment of  Kiehmond,  \a.,  1000.) 

Tyi^hoid  fever  is  communieal)le  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy.  The  disease  Is 
both  "infectious"  and  "contagious."  Every  person  who  has  typhoid  fever 
has  recently  swallowe<l  some  tyi)h(»id  germs  which  have  come  in  some  way  from 
some  other  person.  The  germs  (the  hifection)  of  typhoid  fever  leave  the  body 
of  a  i)ersnu  sick  with  the  disease  in  the  stools  and  urine.  A  number  of  these 
germs  m;iy  ])e  contained  in  a  particle  of  feces  or  in  a  droplet  of  urine  too  small 
to  be  se<m  by  the  unaided  human  eye.  Fingers  soiled  to  the  slightest  extent 
with  tlio  excreta  from  a  typhoid-fever  patient  and  tlies  which  have  had  access 
to  such  excreta  may  carry  typhoid  germs  directly  to  human  mouths  or  to 
beverages  nnd  foo<ls  which  are  subsetpiently  to  be  swallowed  by  persons.  If 
excreta  from  tyi>hoid-fever  patients  are  carelessly  disposed  of,  they  may  be 
carried  by  seejjagc  or  drainage,  on  the  feet  of  animals,  and  in  other  ways  to 
water  sui»plies  and  to  certain  fruits  and  vegetables.  Infection  in  water  may 
be  transmitted  to  milk,  oysters,  and  other  foods. 

In  these  various  ways  the  inftH-tlou  proceeiling  from  the  discharges  of  tlie 
tyi)hoid-fever  patient  may  be  distributed  far  and  wide. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  from  a  typhoid-fever  patient  the  follow- 
ing measures  should  be  rigidly  carried  out: 

(1)  Disinfect  the  stooJH  and  urine  (and  the  ea^eet oration  if  there  he  any) 
immediately  vpon-  their  escape  f^'oni  the  hody. — Keei>  constantly  in  the  bedpan 
or  other  vessel  used  to  receive  the  discharges  a  small  quantity  of  the  dlsia- 
fectant  S(»lution.  As  soon  as  the  stools  or  urine  are  received  in  the  vessel 
add  a  quantity  (1  to  2  pints)  of  the  disinftvtant  solution  equal  in  volume 
to  about  d»)uble  that  of  the  excreta  to  be  disinfected.  AVii)e  the  soiled  parts 
of  the  patient  first  with  dry  paper  and  then  with  pai^r  or  a  cloth  moistened 
with  a  solution  made  by  adding  1  part  of  the  disinfectant  solution  for  use 
in  the  bedi)an  to  2  parts  of  water.  If  clothes  are  used,  they  should  be  either 
burned  or  thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  the  full-strength  disinfectant  solu- 
tion and  afterwards  boiled  in  the  solution.  The  paper  which  has  been  used 
for  wiping  should  be  submerged  in  the  disinfectant  solution  in  the  bedimn. 
The  disinfec-tant  solution  and  the  excreta  should  be  mixed  thoroughly,  and 
if  there  are  lumps  of  fecal  matter  they  should  be  broken  up,  because  disin- 
fectants can  not  kill  germs  unless  brought  in  actual  contact  with  them.  Cover 
the  vessel  containing  the  excreta  and  disinfectant  solution  and  let  it  stand 
for  about  one  hour  before  emptying.  The  disinfectetl  excreta  should  be 
emptied  into  a  water-closet  or  a  sanitary  privy,  or  else  into  a  hole  in  the 
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ground  at  least  2  feet  deep,  dug  especially  for  the  purpose,  protected  against 
invasion  bj'  animals,  and  remote  from  wells,  springs,  or  other  sources  of  water 
supply.  If  deposited  in  the  ground,  the  excreta  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
covered  with  earth.  After  being  emptied,  the  bedpan  should  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  inside  and  out  with  the  disinfectant  One  of  the  best  disinfectants  for 
the  stools  and  urine  is  chloride  of  lime  solution,  made  by  adding  one-half  pound 
of  good  chloride  of  lime  to  2  gallons  of  water.  A  fresh  solution  should  be 
made  up  every  day,  or  if  a  supply  for  several  days  is  prepared  at  one  time  the 
solution  should  be  kept  in  a  practically  air-tight  vessel.  An  ample  quantity 
of  the  disinfectant  solution  should  be  kept  in  the  patient's  room,  convenient 
for  use  at  all  times.  Carbolic  acid  (1  part  to  19  parts  of  water)  and  formalin 
(1  part  to  9  parts  of  water)  are  thoroughly  etlicient  disinfectants  for  stools 
and  urine,  but  much  more  expensive  than  chloride  of  lime.  If  carbolic  acid 
or  formalin  solutions  are  used,  they  should  be  applied  in  the  snme  quantity  and 
in  the  same  way  as  described  above  for  the  chloride  of  lime  solution.  Only  disin- 
fectants of  thoroughly  recognized  elliciency  should  be  used.  Many  of  the 
patented  preparations  advertised  as  **  disinfectants "  or  "germicides"  have 
little  or  no  germ-destroying  i>roi)erty.  If  good  chemical  disinfectants  are  n(»t 
immediately  available,  the  stools  and  urine  may  be  disinfected  with  boiling 
water  as  follows : 

I'our  into  the  vessel  containing  the  excreta  an  ample  quantity  (a  quart  to  a 
lialf  gallon,  or  at  le;ist  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  volume  of  stools 
and  urine  to  be  disinfected)  of  actually  boiling  (and  bubbling)  water.  After 
the  l)()iling  water  is  added,  cover  the  vessel  and  let  stand  for  one-half  hour 
before   emptying. 

(2)    Disinfect    promptly    (and    certain! jj    l)cforc    removal    froni    the    room) 
evcrythinu  which  may  possibly  hare  become  soUed  to  the  sliyhtest  crtent  with 
cither  the  stools  or  the  urine  of  the  patient. — Great  care  should  be  exercised 
to  prevent  so  far  as  practicable  the  articles  in  the  room  from  becoming  soiled 
with  the   slightest   (even  microscopic)   quantities  of  the  i>atient's  excreta.     In 
preparing   the   room   for   the  care  of   the  patient,   all    unnecessary   hangings, 
draperies!,  and  upholstered  furniture  should  be  removed.     The  room  should  be 
clean,  w(*ll  ventilated,  and  furnisheil  only  with  articles  which  may  be  readily 
and   thiiroughly   cleanse<l.     Textile  carpets  and   rugs   should  be   removed   and 
replaced,  if  need  be,  with  linoleum.     The  room  should  be  freed  and  kept  freed 
from  HiPS   and  other   insects.     Dogs,  cats,  and  other  domestic  pets  should  be 
ke])t  out.     The  mattress  of  the  beil  should  be  protecte<l  from  soiling  by  keep- 
ing a  rubber  sheet  or  folds  of  pai>er  (newspapers  will  do)   ]»laced  over  it  and 
under   the   bed    sheet.      It   is   decidedly   advantageous    to   dispense   with    bed- 
clothes f(»r  the  ])atlent*s  body  which  extend  below  the  abdomen.     Bed   linen, 
towels,   and  other  clothes  used  about  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  tub. 
washboiler,  or  other  vessel  containing  sufficient  disinfectant  solntion  to  cover 
them  thoroughly  and  boileil  in  the  solution  before  being  washed  at  home  or 
sent  out  to  be  washed.     Chloride  of  lime  solution   (2  ounces  of  the  powder  to 
the  gallon   of  water)    or  carbolic  acid   solution    (G  tablespoonfuls   of   the   9.^> 
per  cent  acid  to  the  gallon  of  water)  may  be  used  as  the  disinfectant.     Water 
which  has  been  useil  for  bathing  the  patient  should  be  disinfected,  by  a<lding 
i  ounce  of  chloride  of  lime  to  each  gallon  of  the  water,  before  being  thrown 
out.     Spoons,  dishes,  glasses,  etc.,  used  by  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a 
disinfectant  solution  and  boiled  before  being  washnl  for  further  use.     So  far 
as  is  practicable,  articles  removed  from  the  sick  room,  even  after  immersion  in 
a  disinfectant  solution,  should  be  kept  away  from  the  kitchen  and  dining  room 
used  for  the  preparation  of  foods  for  the  well  members  of  the  household. 
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(3)  Have  all  persons  icho  hate  been  in  the  patient's  room  disinfect  their 
hands  upon  leaving  the  room, — A  basin  of  disinfectant  solution  should  be  kept 
at  all  times  on  a  stand  or  chair  next  to  the  door,  so  that  all  persons  leaving 
the  room  can  conveniently  soak  their  hands  in  the  solution  before  going  out. 
This  should  be  required  not  only  of  those  who  have  touched  the  patient,  or 
the  bedding  of  the  patient,  but  of  all  who  have  come  into  the  room,  because 
the  hands  may  receive  infection  from  touching  anything  in  the  room.  The 
attending  physician,  especially,  should  set  a  good  example  by  disinfecting  liis 
hands  thoroughly  upon  leaving  the  bedside.  Those  who  have  handled  the 
patient,  the  bedding,  or  the  bedpan,  and  so  have  been  especially  likely  to  get 
infection  on  their  hands,  should,  before  touching  foods  for  themselves  or  others 
and  before  putting  their  fingers  to  their  mouths  for  any  purpose,  disinfect  their 
hands  as  follows: 

(1)  Soak  in  the  disinfectant  solution  for  several  minutes. 

(2)  Scrub  with  soap  and  warm  water. 

(3)  Dip  again  into  the  disinfectant  solution  or  wash  with  alcohol  (95  per 
cent). 

Any  one  of  the  following  may  be  used  as  a  disinfectant  solution  for  the 
hands: 

(1)  Chloride  of  lime,  1  tablespoonful  to  1  quart  of  water. 

(2)  Carbolic  acid  (95  per  cent  pure),  G  tablespoonfuls  to  1  gallon  of  water. 

(3)  Lysol,  3  tablespoonfuls  to  1  gallon  of  water. 

(4)  Bichloride  of  mercury,  15  grains  to  the  quart  of  water,  or  1  part  of  the 
bichloride  to  about  1,000  parts  of  water. 

(4)  Have  the  paticnVs  room  thoroughly  screened  to  keep  out  flies  and  kill 
all  flics  which  get  into  the  room, — ^AU  windows  and  doors  should  be  screened. 
Mosquito  netting  will  serve  for  temporary  screening.  All  flies  which  get  into 
the  room  should  be  either  caught  on  sticky  fly  paper  or  in  traps  or  killed  with 
"  swatters."     Flies  caught  or  killed  should  be  burned. 

(5)  Isolate  the  patient  to  a  reasonable  extent, — ^Although  one  Is  not  liable 
to  get  the  disease  by  breathing  the  air  of  the  room  or  house  occupied  by  the 
patient,  persons  who  go  Into  the  sick  room  may  touch  infected  things  and  after- 
wards carry  infection  directly  to  their  own  mouths,  or  through  touching  foods, 
by  shaking  hands,  and  in  other  ways  carry  infection  Indirectly  to  the  mouths 
of  other  j>ersons. 

It  Is  better  for  the  patient  and  for  all  other  persons  in  the  community  for 
all  unnecessary  visitors  to  be  kept  out  of  the  patient's  room.  As  a  rule,  only 
those  needed  in  the  actual  care  of  the  patient  should  be  permitted  in  the  room. 
If  visitors  do  enter  the  room,  they  should  be  required  to  exercise,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  regular  attendants,  all  due  precautions  while  In  and  upon 
leavlug  the  room.  It  Is  particularly  inadvisable  to  permit  children  to  go  into 
the  sick  room. 

(G)  Continue  precautionary  measures  as  long  as  the  discharges  from  the 
person  recovering  or  recovered  from  typhoid  fever  are  infectious. — ^Disinfection 
of  the  excreta  and  of  all  things  liable  to  have  become  soiled  with  the  excreta 
should  be  continued  for  at  least  two  weeks  after  the  person  affected  has  re- 
covered from  all  clinical  manifestations  of  the  disease,  and,  wh«iever  prac- 
ticable, until  it  has  been  determined  by  bacteriological  examinations  that  the 
excreta  are  no  longer  infectious.  Persons  recovered  from  typhoid  fever  should 
be  especially  careful,  for  at  least  two  months  after  recovery,  about  their  toilet 
and  about  washing  thoroughly  their  hands  immediately  after  going  to  stool 
or  to  urinate. 
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(7)  Disinfect  the  room  and  all  articles  in  the  room  upon  the  termination  of 
the  case. — The  room  should  be  fumigated  with  some  gaseous  disinfectant,  such 
as  formaldehyde  or  sulphur  dioxide.  Before  fumigation  the  room  should  be 
made  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible  and  surface  exposure  of  all  things  in  the 
room,  such  as  bureau  draws,  bedding,  etc.,  secured  as  thoroughly  as  practicable. 
Formaldehyde  may  be  generated  conveniently  by  mixing  formalin  and  i)erman- 
ganate  of  i)otassium  in  a  bucket  or  tub.  They  should  be  used  in  the  proportion 
of  2  pints  of  formalin  to  1  pound  of  permanganate.  One  pint  of  formalin 
should  be  used  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  si)ace  and  the  gas  left  in  the  room 
for  six  hours.  After  fumigation  of  the  room  the  floors,  walls,  and  woodwork 
should  be  scrubbed  with  a  dlsinfcH-tant  solution  such  as  chloride  of  lime  solu- 
tion (strength  1  to  G4)  or  bichloride  of  mercury  solution  (strength  1  to  500) 
and  the  room  aired  thoroughly  and  sunned  as  thoroughly  as  practicable.  The 
betl  clothes  and  other  textile  materials  in  the  room  should  be  soaked  m  a  dis- 
infectant soluti(m  and  then  boiled.  The  mattress  should  be  burned,  soaked  in 
a  disinfectant  solution,  or  disinfected  in  a  steam  chamber.  If  the  mattress 
has  not  been  obviously  soiled  with  the  excreta,  it  may  be  rendered  reasonablj' 
safe  afler  having  been  exposed  to  the  gaseH)Us  disinfcftant  by  sponging  its 
cover  with  a  disinfectant  solution  and  then  keeping  it  out  of  doors  thoroughly 
exposed  to  sun  and  air  for  about  a  week. 

If  the  proper  i>re<:"autionary  measures  can  not  be  thoroughly  carried  out  in 
the  home  where  there  is  a  typhoid-fever  patient,  the  patient  sliouhl  invariably 
be  taken  for  treatment  to  a  hospital  or  some  other  place  where  the  precau- 
tionary measures  can  and  will  be  carried  out. 

To  follow  the  instructions  given  in  and  under  the  (above)  seven  captions  is 
some  trouble,  but  not  as  much  as  will  be  the  caring  for  a  second  case  in  the 
home. 

AVhere  such  measures  are  strictly  carried  out,  the  spread  of  infection  from 
the  tyi>lioid-fi'ver  patient  will  be  preveuteil ;  where  they  are  neglecled,  the  fever 
may  be(!ume  widespread  and  caus«»  mnch  uet^lh^ss  snfforlug  and  loss  of  life. 
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VETO  MESSAGE  RELATING  TO  ARMY  APPROPRIATION 

BILL. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


RBTURNINO  TO 


THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPBESENTATIVES,  WrrHOTTT  APPROVAL,  HOUSE 
BILL  18066,  '<AN  ACT  MAElNa  APPROPRIATION  FOB  THE  SUP- 
PORT OF  THE  ABMY  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEAB  ENDINa  JUIOB  30, 
1013,  AND  FOB  OTHEB  PUBPOSES." 


June  17,  1912. — Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


To  (he  House  of  Representatives: 

1  have  carefully  considered  the  important  questions  presented  by 
the  bill  entitled  '*  An  act  making  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1913,  and  for  other  purposes," 
and  I  now  return  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, with  my  objections  to  its  approval. 

The  bill  provides  in  the  usual  form  for  the  appropriation  required 
for  the  support  of  the  Army  during  the  next  nscal  year.  If  it  con- 
tained no  other  provisions,  it  would  receive  my  prompt  approval.  It 
includes,  however,  further  legislation  of  a  most  important  character. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  biQ  proper,  there  were  enacted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  six  appended  sections  and  elsewhere 
in  the  bill,  a  boay  of  legislation  which  would  substantially  reorganize 
and  change  the  existing  military  establishment.  Among  other  things, 
this  legislation  reduced  the  Army  by  five  regiments  of  Cavalry;  it 
changed  the  existing  term  of  the  soldiers'  enlistment;  it  altered  the 
amounts  of  pay  and  conditions  of  allowances  made  to  officers  and 
enlisted  men;  it  consolidated  the  three  great  supply  corps  of  the 
Anny,  and  also  merged  The  Adjutant  General's  ana  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's departments  with  the  General  Staff;  it  reduced  not  only  the 
number  of  general  officers  of  the  Army,  but  also  reduced  very  mate- 
rially the  total  number  of  officers  and  changed  the  number  and 
methods  of  detail  of  such  officers  to  the  various  departments;  and  in 
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other  ways  made  changes  which  necessarily  had  a  far-reaching  effect 
upon  the  military  policy  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  upon  the  organization 
with  which  that  policy  must  be  carried  out. 

When  this  bill  reacned  the  Senate,  that  body,  by  a  decisive  vote, 
struck  all  of  this  new  and  aflSrmative  le^lation  from  the  biU,  giving 
as  its  reasons,  in  the  lanffuase  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs,  the  following: 

Mr.  President,  the  sectiona  of  the  Army  bill,  from  and  including  section  2,  which  are 
known  as  the  legislative  sections  of  Uie  bill,  have  been  stricken  out,  as  the  committee 
does  not  believe  that  important  and  radical  legislatioB  of  this  kind  should  be  included 
in  an  appropriation  bill,  but  should  be  discussed  on  its  own  merits  as  an  independent 
measure  as  soon  as  the  proposed  plan  of  reorganization  is  received  from  the  War  De- 
partment.   ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  subjects  covered  by  these  provisions  directly  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  Army, 
and  can  not  receive  the  careful  consideration  which  their  importance  demands  when 
included  in  the  provisions  of  an  appropriation  bill.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  consensus  of  o]>inion  of  the  military  authorities  is  that  it  is  inadvisable  at  this 
time  to  att#mpt  a  partial  reorganisation  of  the  Army.  The  entire  subject  of  reozganixa- 
tion  has  been  under  prolonged  invee^tigatlon  by  the  General  Staff  Corps,  which  corps 
was  created  by  law  for  the  purpose,  among  other  duties,  of  studying  and  advising  upon 
such  subjects.  *  *  ♦  Until  fully  matured  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  War 
Department  and  by  the  Military  Conmiittees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  the  time 
required  for  its  full  discussion  should  not  be  hastened  by  the  urgency  of  an  appropria- 
t^nbiU. 

The  bill  then  went  to  conference,  and  the  House  conferees  have 
now  succeeded  in  restoring  to  the  bill  a  large  portion  of  this  affirmative 
legislation,  and  in  addition  thereto  have  succeeded  in  introducing 
into  the  bill  two  entirely  new  provisions  which  had  not  before  received 
the  attention  of  either  House  of  Congress  or  of  either  of  their  miUtary 
committees. 

One  of  these  provisions  creates  a  commission  to  consist  of  five 
retired  Army  officers,  who  are  named  in  the  bill,  instead  of  being 
chosen  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War,  and  two  members  from 
each  House  of  Congress,  to  be  designated  by  the  presiding  officers  of 
such  Houses,  respectively,  to  report  upon  the  location  and  distribution 
of  military  posts  which  are  required  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  for  the  proper  accommodation,  instruction,  and 
training  of  the  mobile  Army,  and  until  such  report  is  made,  the 
Executive  is  expressly  deprived  of  all  power  to  authorize  the  com- 
mencement of  new  posts  or  to  change  in  any  manner  the  posts  now  in 
existence  in  the  Umted  States. 

The  second  provision  introduced  by  the  conference  provides  that  no 
officer  after  March  6,  1913,  shall  be  permitted  to  serve  as  Chief  of 
Staff  unless  he  shall  have  served  at  least  10  vears  as  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line  of  the  Army  in  grades  below  that  of  brigadier 
general.  This  provision  would  render  ineligible  after  that  date  for 
service  in  the  most  important  position  of  the  Army  the  present  Chief 
of  Staff  and  many  other  of  the  most  efficient  officers  of  tne  Army. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  affirmative 
legislation  attached  to  this  bill  serves  to  bring  out  the  objections 
thereto.  The  dangers  inherent  in  the  practice  of  attaching  sub- 
stantive legislation  to  appropriation  bills  have  been  frequently 
pointed  out  by  my  predecessors.  The  only  justification  that  has  been 
offered  for  sudi  practice  is  that  it  has  been  found  a  convenient  method 
for  facilitating  the  passage  of  measures  which  are  deemed  expedient 
by  all  the  branches  of  jjovemment  which  participate  in  legislatioi^. 
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Thus,  it  haB  more  tiian  once  oeeurred  tihiat  useful  items  of  Army 
l^islation,  generally  of  an  uraent  character,  have  been  passed  in 
this  manner,  when  the  desirabuity  of  the  enactment  was  recognised 
and  acquiesced  in  by  the  common  consent  of  both  the  Executive  and 
of  Confess.  But  no  condition  of  ui^ncy  is  here  disclosed,  nor  can 
it  be  Claimed  that  there  is  any  such  reason  for  attaching  the  present 
legislation  to  this  Army  appropriation  bill.  The  history  of  the 
measure  flatl]|r  contradicts  tnis  assvmiption.    The  most  important 

Erovisions  insisted  on  by  the  House  oi  B^resentatiyes  in  this  bill 
ave  been  inserted  therein  against  the  recommesKJation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  General  Staff  of  the  Anny. 
They  are  earnestly  opposed  by  those  oflScers  whose  experience  and 
knowledge  as  to  matters  of  Army  oraanizaticm  and  administration  are 
presumed  to  be  that  of  experts.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  two 
provisions  last  inserted  in  conference  is  to  limit  the  existing  choice 
of  the  President  as  to  his  military  adviser  and  to  limit  the  power  of 
his  Secretary  of  War  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  mobile  Army. 
Tak^i  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  clearer  instance 
of  an  attempt  to  force  upon  the  Executive  legislation  well  known  to 
be  disapproved  by  him,  and,  by  attaching  sudi  legislation  to  one  ci 
the  great  supply  bills  of  the  Oovernment,  to  deprive  the  President  of 
his  constitutional  ppwer  as  to  legislation. 

There  can  be  no  constitutional  defense  to  such  a  practice.  On  the 
contrary,  such  attenwts  have  been  firmly  resisted  by  my  predecessors. 
In  1879  President  Haves  vetoed  an  Army  appropriation  bill  because 
there  had  been  added  to  it  by  Congress  similar  provisions  ot  sub- 
stimtive  law. 
He  said: 

It  is  clearly  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Preside&t  to  exercise  his  diflcrelion  and 
tudgment  upon  all  bills  presented  to  him  without  cdnstraint  or  duress  from  any  other 
branch  of  the  Government.  To  say  that  a  majority  of  either  or  both  of  the  Houses  of 
Congress  may  insist  upon  the  approval  of  a  bill  under  the  penalty  of  stopping  all  of 
the  operations  of  the  Government  for  want  of  the  necessary  supplies  is  to  deny  to  the 
Executive  that  share  of  the  legislative  power  which  is  plainly  conferred  by  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  Constitation.  It  strikes  from  the  Constitu- 
tion the  qualified  negative  of  the  President. 

The  legislation  attached  to  the  present  Army  ap{H*opriation  biU 
seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  objectionaole  in  the  followmg  respects: 

First.  The  provision  above  mentioned,  limiting  the  eligibiUty  of 
officers  to  be  Chief  of  Staff,  narrows  the  choice  of  the  President  in 
selecting  incumbents  for  the  most  important  position  of  the  Army. 
Had  it  been  in  operation  in  past  years,  it  would  have  disqualified  the 
majority  of  the  most  briUiant  officers  of  our  Army.  It  tends  to  put 
a  prenuum  upon  mere  routine  service  and  to  exclude  from  the  high- 
est post  of  the  Army  the  men  whose  force,  inteUigence,  and  oppor- 
tumties  have  brought  them  quickly  to  the  front.  It  would  tend  to 
confine  the  choice  for  this  pnncipal  staff  position  to  men  who  hav0 
had  the  least  staff  experience. 

If,  in  addition,  this  provision,  as  has  been  a8s^:ted  in  the  debates 
of  Congress,  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  ol  affecting  the 
future  of  individual  officers  now  upon  the  Army  list,  it  contains  a  vice 
frequently  reprobated  by  Executive  action  m  disapproving  Army 
legislation. 

Second.  Bv  reducing  the  number  of  the  General  Staff  the  bill,  in  my 
opinion,  tends  to  cripple  the  most  important  corps  of  the  Army — that 
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corps  which,  though  of  coinparatively  recent  organization,  is  per- 
forming invaluable  work  towajtl  the  creation  of  a  consistent  militaty 
poUcy  K>r  the  Nation  and  the  organization  of  an  efficient  and  econonu- 
cal  ^Lrmy.  If ,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  this  bill  would  make  neces- 
sary the  reduction  of  the  work  of  the  War  CoU^e,  harm  would  be 
done  to  our  military  establishment  which  would  be  well-nigh  incalcu- 
lable. 

Third.  By  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  limit  the  period  during 
which  an  officer  may  remain  upon  detached  service  or  staff  duty  the 
organized  personnel  of  many  of  the  most  imjportant  bureaus  and  cori>s 
of  the  War  Department  and  military  establishment  will  be  disinte- 
grated, and  the  work  now  proceeding  under  them  will  be  seriously 
unpeded.  While  these  provisions  ami  at  a  wise  purpose  and  one 
which  my  administration  has  sought  to  carry  out  bv Executive  action 
with  especial  thoroughness,  the  enactments  of  this  bill  are  deemed  too 
radical  and  drastic.  By  removing  at  once  all  of  the  officers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  except  its  chief,  they  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  that  most  important  bureau  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  our  insular  possessions.  Again,  thev  would,  on  January  1, 
1913,  reUeve  all  of  the  officers  now  assigned  to  the  PhiUppine  Constabu- 
lary. Earnest  protest  has  been  receive  from  the  insulargovemmentof 
the  PhiUppines  to  the  effect  tiiat  so  prompt  a  relief  of  all  of  the  officers 
who  have  had  the  especial  training  and  experience  necessary  for  these 
positions  would  be  disastrous '  to  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  that 
mnportant  body,  and  would  be  a  serious  handicap  to  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Again,  the  provision  would  at  once  relieve  all  but  one  of  the  line 
officers  now  on  duty  in  the  work  of  constructing  the  Panama  Canal, 
and,  under  a  very  probable  construction  of  the  law.  it  would  also 
relieve  the  Engineer  officers  and  other  staff  officers  aetailed  to  that 
work.  The  organization  of  the  force  of  officers  and  men  by  whom  the 
canal  is  now  being  constructed  has  earned  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
Nation.  Under  this  organization  that  work  is  fast  approaching  its 
completion.  The  drastic  character  of  the  provision  can  be  best  under- 
stood when  it  is  considered  that  it  might  at  once  relieve  from  duty  the 
general  purchasing  officer  of  the  Isthmian  Commission,  by  whom  ail 
of  the  complicated  machinery  for  the  locks  and  gates  is  being  pur- 
chased; the  officer  who  is  bunding  the  Gatun  Dam  and  the  spillway; 
the  line  officer  who,  as  chief  engineer,  is  relocating  the  Panama  Rail- 
road; the  officer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  new  breakwater 
at  Colon;  and  the  medical  officer  under  whose  inspection  the  sanitary 
work  of  the  zone  is  being  conducted.  It  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible to  replace  these  men  or  the  special  knowledge  and  skill  which 
they  have  m  their  departments  of  the  work.  The  entire  organization 
of  tne  great  work  in  which  thev  are  almost  indispensable  agents  would 
be  disintegrated  and  impaired. 

The  fact  that  a  single  provision  of  the  bill  can  cause  such  serious 
consequences  offers  further  evidence  of  the  unwisdom  of  a  method 
which  deprives  legislation  of  its  usual  safeguards  of  scrutiny  and 
discussion. 

Fourth.  The  second  section  of  the  bill  lengthens  the  term  of  enlist- 
ment from  three  to  four  years.  This  change  has  been  opposed  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Army.    It  will  tend  to  make  difficult  or  im- 
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possible  the  establishment  of  a  proper  reserve  by  which  the  Regular 
Anny  could,  in  time  of  emergency,  oe  brought  up  to  its  full  strength. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  a  step  contrary  to  enli^tened  military  policy. 

Fifth.  The  provision  appointing  the  commission  above  mentioned 
to  report  as  to  the  policy  of  Arm jr  posts  seeks  to  deprive  the  regularly 
constituted  authonties  of  our  military  establishnient  of  all  voice  in 
the  formulation  of  one  of  the  most  important  policies  now  confront- 
ing the  Nation  in  the  maintenance  of  its  Regular  Army.  It  devolves 
the  leadership  in  that  matter  upon  a  number  of  officers  now  retired 
and  who  are  no  longer  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  Army  or  its 
maintenance.  The  very  fact  that  they  are  selected  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  this  bill,  without  the  action  of  the  President  or  the  head 
of  tne  War  Department,  tends  inevitably  to  create  a  lack  of  coopera- 
tion between  them  and  the  War  Department.  I  believe  that  the 
provision  will  obstruct  rather  than  further  the  solution  of  a  most 
important  and  difficult  problem. 

Sixth.  It  is  urged  that  great  savings  in  expenditures  are  effected  by 
the  bill.  I  have  examined  carefully  its  provisions  and  believe  this 
contention  to  be  unfounded.  Thus  an  examination  of  the  bill  in 
comparison  with  the  estimates  shows  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  in 
the  pay  of  the  Army  alone  of  $2,262,937.  I  also  find  that  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Army  is  $191,787  below  the 
amount  originally  asked  for  in  the  estimates  and  over  $900,000  below 
the  amount  which,  owing  to  the  subsequent  rise  in  the  cost  of  the 
ration  and  other  causes,  will  actually  be  necessary.  This  simplv 
means  that  to  that  extent  the  alleged  economy  is  amved  at  by  a  fail- 
ure to  appropriate  over  $3,000,000,  which  will  become  necessary  to 
pay  and  support  the  Army  before  the  end  of  the  coining  year. 

Again,  the  appropriations  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department  fall 
short  of  the  estimates  by  $1,338,319.  I  find  by  inquiry  that  only  a 
portion  of  this  can  be  met  by  enforced  economy.  As  to  tne  remainder, 
the  Quartermaster  General  must  either  faU  back  upon  his  supply  of 
reserve  stores  or  incur  a  deficiency. 

The  forgoing  enumeration  sufficiently  sets  out  some  of  the  grave 
objections  to  this  bill  and  sufficiently  indicates  the  reasons  which 
make  this  method  of  legislation  unwise  and  dangerous.  The  Army  of 
the  United  States  is  far  too  vital  an  institution  to  the  people  of  this 
country  to  he,  made  the  victim  of  hasty  or  imperfect  theories  of  legis- 
lation. As  was  pointed  out  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Mihtary 
Committee  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  it  is  well  known  that  the  War 
College  and  the  Generd  Staff  have  been  for  many  months  engaged 
upon  a  comprehensive  plan  of  Army  reorganization.  At^he  present 
time,  therefore,  it  is  especially  inappropriate,  in  my  opinion,  to  force 
upon  the  statute  book  legislation  enacted  without  tne  usual  deUb- 
eration  and  care.  I  can  not  conscientiously  surrender  the  respon- 
sibility in  shaping  such  laws  with  which  I  am  vested  under  the 
Constitution. 

I  therefore  return  to  your  honorable  body  without  my  approval 
the  said  biU. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 

The  White  House,  June  17, 1S12. 
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H.  B.  18966. 

An  Act  mahina  appropriaticm  fcr  the  support  of  the  Army  for  (he  JUcal  year  enaxng  June 
thirtielhf  nvnteen  hundred  arid  thirteen^  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhled,  That  the  following  sums  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  year 
ending  June  thirtietn,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Contingencies  of  the  Army:  For  all  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Army  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  embracing  all  branches  of  the 
military  service,  including  the  offece  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  to  be  ex- 

S ended  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  twenty- 
ve  thousand  dollars. 

office  of  the  chief  of  staff. 

Army  War  College:  For  expenses  of  the  Army  War  College, 
being  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  stationery,  typewriters  and 
exchange  of  same,  office,  toilet,  and  desk  furniture,  textbooks,  books 
of  reference,  scientific  and  professional  papers  and  periodicals,  print- 
ing and  binding,  maps,  police  utensils,  employment  of  temporary, 
technical,  or  special  services,  and  for  all  other  absolutely  necessary 
expenses,  including  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  additional  to  reg- 
ular compensation  to  chief  clerk  of  division  for  superintendence  of 
the  War  College  Building,  nine  thousand  dollars. 

Contingencies  military  information  section.  General  Staff 
Corps:  For  contingent  expenses  of  the  military  information  section. 
General  Staff  Corps,  including  the  purchase  ol  law  books,  profes- 
sional books  of  reierence,  professional  and  technical  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  and  of  the  military  attaches  at  the  Unitea  States  embas- 
sies ana  legations  abroad;  and  of  the  branch  office  of  the  military 
information  section  at  Manila,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  ten  thousand  dollars:  Provided^  That  sec- 
tion thirty-six  hundred  and  forty-eight,  Revised  Statutes,  shall  not 
apply  to  subscriptions  for  foreign  and  professional  newspapers  and 
periodicals  to  be  paid  for  from  this  appropriation. 

United  States  service  schools:  To  provide  means  for  the 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  at  the  Staff  College  (including 
the  Army  School  of  the  Line,  Army  Field  Engineer  School,  and  the 
Army  Signal  School)  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  the  Mounted 
Service  School  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  the  School  of  Fire  for 
Field  Artillery  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  by  the  purchase  of  text- 
books, books  of  reference,  scientific  and  professional  papers,  the 
purchase  of  modern  instruments  and  material  for  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction,  and  for  all  other  absolutely  necessary  ex- 
penses, to  be  allotted  in  such  proportions  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  military  service, 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 
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THE  ADJUTANT  OBKSBAL'S  DBPABTMSNT. 
CONTINOBNOIES,   HEADQUARTEBS   OF  MILTTART  DEPABTMENTS:  For 

contingent  expenses  at  the  headquarters  of  the  several  military 
divisions  and  departments,  includk^  the  Staff  Corps  serving  thereat, 
being  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  articles  or  office,  toilet,  ana 
desk  furniture,  binding,  maps,  technical  books  of  reference,  profes- 
sional and  technical  newspapers  andperiodicals,  and  police  utensils, 
to  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  be  expended  in  the 
discretion  of  the  several  military  division  and  department  conmiand- 
ers,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  doUars. 

UNDER  THE  GHIEF  OF  GOAST  ARTILLERY. 

Coast  Artillery  School,  Fort  Monroe^  Virginia:  For  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  school,  including  chemicals,  stationery,  hard- 
ware; cost  of  special  instruction  of  officers  detailed  as  instructors; 
extrsrduty  pay  to  soldiers  necessaril^r  emplojred  for  periods  not  less 
than  ten  days  as  artificers  on  work  in  aadition  to  and  not  strictly 
in  line  with  their  military  duties,  such  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
draftsmen,  printers,  lithographers,  photographers,  engine  drivers, 
telegraph  operators,  teamsteis^  wheelwrights,  masons,  machinists, 
painters,  overseers,  laborers;  office  furniture  and  fixtures,  machinery, 
and  unforeseen  expenses,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

For  purchase  of  engines,  generators,  motors,  machines,  measuring 
instruments,  special  apparatus  and  materials  for  the  division  of  the 
enlisted  specialists,  seven  thousand  doUars. 

For  purchase  of  special  apparatus  and  materials  and  for  experi- 
mental purposes  for  the  department  of  artillery,  three  thousand 
dollars. 

For  purchase  of  generating,  measuring,  and  mine  apparatus,  and 
materials  for  use  in  instruction  of  artifiery  troops  in  their  special 
duties  in  connection  with  the  loading  and  planting  of  submarine 
mines,  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  purchase  and  binding  of  professional  books  of  recent  date 
treating  of  military  and  scientific  subiects  for  library  and  for  use  of 
school,  two  thousand  five  hundred  doflars. 

Provided,  That  section  thirty-six  hundred  and  forty-eight,  Revised 
Statutes,  snail  not  apply  to  suDscriptions  for  forei^  and  professional 
newspapers  and  penodicals  to  be  paid  for  from  this  appropriation. 

OFFICE  OF  the   CHIEF   SIGNAL  OFFICER. 

Signal  Service  of  the  Army:  For  expenses  of  the  Signal  Serv- 
ice of  the  Army,  as  follows:  Purchase,  equipment,  and  repair  of 
fidd  electric  tele^aphs,  signal  eouipments  and  stores,  binocular 
glasses,  tde6copes,nbeliostats,  and  otner  necessary  instruments,  includ- 
ing necessary  meteorological  instruments  for  use  on  target  ranges; 
war  balloons  and  airships,  including  their  maintenance  and  repair; 
tdephone  apparatus  (exclusive  of  exchange  service)  and  mamte- 
nance  of  the  same;  elex^trical  installations  and  maintenance  at  mili- 
tary posts;  fire  control  and  direction  apparatus  and  material  for  field 
artillery;  maintenance  and  repair  of  military  tel^raph  lines  and 
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cables,  including  salaries  of  ciyilian  employees,  supplies,  and  general 
repairs,  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  duty  of  coUectmg  and 
transmittinginf ormation  for  the  Army  by  telegraph  or  otherwise,  three 
himdred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars:  Provided j  however,  That 
not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  said  amount  shall 
be  used  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  air- 
ships and  other  aerial  machines. 

Washington-Alaska  MiLrrARY  gable  and  telegraph  system: 
For  defraying  the  cost  of  such  extension  and  betterments  of  the 
Washington-Alaska  military  cable  and  telegraph  system  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  be  available  until  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  from  the  receipts  of 
the  Washington-Alaska  military  cable  and  tel^aph  system  that 
have  been  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  extent 
of  such  extensions  and  the  cost  thereof  to  be  reported  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Annunciator  buzzer  systems  at  target  ranges:  For  the 
installation  of  annunciator  buzzer  systems  at  such  target  ranges  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  determine,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

PAY  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE   LINE. 

For  pay  of  oflScers  of  the  line,  six  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight  doUars. 

For  additional  pay  to  officers  for  length  of  service,  to  be  paid  with 
their  current  monthly  pay,  one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars:  Provided,  That  hereafter 
in  time  of  peace  whenever  any  officer  holding  a  permanent  commis- 
sion with  rank  below  that  of  lieutenant  colonel  shall  not  have  been 
actually  present  for  at  least  two  of  the  last  preceding  six  years  in  that 
branch  of  the  Army  in  which  he  shall  hold  said  commission  and  with 
the  organization,  if  any,  to  which  he  shall  have  been  assigned  by 
competent  authority,  such  officer  shall  not  be  detached  nor  permitted 
to  remain  detached  from  said  branch  or  from  said  organization;  and 
aU  pay  and  allowances  shall  be  forfeited  by  any  superior  officer  for 
any  period  during  which,  by  his  order,  or  with  his  permission,  or  by 
reason  of  his  failure  or  neglect  to  issue  or  cause  to  be  issued  the 
proper  order  or  instructions  at  the  proper  time,  any  other  officer 
shall  be  detached  or  permitted  to  remam  detached  m  violation  of 
any  of  the  terms  of  this  proviso:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  in 
the  foregoing  proviso  shall  be  held  to  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer 
for  such  period  as  shall  be  actually  necessary  for  him,  after  having 
been  relieved  from  detached  service,  to  Join  that  branch  in  which  he 
shall  hold  a  permanent  commission  and  the  organization,  if  any,  to 
which  he  shall  be  assigned  by  competent  authority,  nor  shall  it  be  held 
to  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer  absent  temporanly  on  courts-martial 
or  military  boards,  or  upon  leaves  of  absence  authorized  by  existing 
law:  And  provided  fartntr.  That  hereafter  details  to  the  Ordnance 
Department  may  continue  to  be  made  as  authorized  by  existing  law, 
and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  those  details,  or  any  of  them, 
now  existing  to  the  Philippine  Constabulary  need  not  be  terminated 
until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 
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For  pay  of  enlisted  men  of  all  grades,  including  recruits,  fifteen 
million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  dollars:  Provided, 
That  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  in  active  s^*vice,  who  shall  be  absent 
from  duty  on  account  of  disease  resulting  from  his  own  intemperate 
use  of  drugs,  or  alcoholic  liquors,  or  other  misconduct,  shall  not 
receive  pay  for  the  period  or  such  absence  from  any  part  of  the 
appropnation  in  this  Act  for  the  pay  of  officers  or  enlisted  men,  the 
tune  so  absent  and  the  cause  thereof  to  be  ascertained  under  such 
procedure  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War:  Provided  farther y  That  in  time  of  war  or  vrnen  war  is  immi- 
nent; and  after  the  President  shall,  by  proclamation,  have  called 
upon  honorably  discharged  soldiers  of  tne  Regular  Army  to  present 
themselves  for  reenlistment  therein  within  a  specified  period,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  in  said  proclamation, 
any  person  who  shall  have  been  aischarged  honorably  from  said 
Anny,  with  character  reported  as  at  least  good,  and  who  having 
been  found  physically  qualified  for  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  shall  reen- 
list  while  not  over  forty-five  years  of  age  in  the  line  of  said  Army  or 
in  the  Signal  Corps  or  Hospital  Corps  tnereof  within  the  period  that 
shaU  be  specified  m  said  proclamation,  shall  receive  on  so  reenlisting 
a  bounty  which  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  for 
each  month  for  the  first  year  of  the  period  that  shau  have  elapsed 
since  his  last  discharge  from  the  Regiilar  Army  and  the  date  of  his 
reenlistment  therein  under  the  terms  of  said  proclamation;  at  the 
rate  of  six  dollars  per  month  for  the  second  year  of  such  period*  at 
the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  month  for  the  third  year  of  such  period ; 
and  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  month  for  any  subsequent  year  of 
such  period,  but  no  bounty  in  excess  of  three  bunded  dollars  snail  be 
paid  to  any  person  under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

For  additional  pay  for  length  of  service,  one  million  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

CORPS   OF   ENGINEERS. 

For  pay  of  enlisted  men,  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 
Additional  pay  for  length  of  service,  sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

ORDNANCE   DEPARTMENT. 

For  pay  of  enlisted  men,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
four  hundfred  and  thirty-six  dollars. 

Additional  pay  for  length  of  service,  one  hundred  and  five  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars. 

quartermaster's  DEPARTMENT. 

For  pay  of  two  hundred  poet  quartermaster  sergeants,  at  forty- 
five  dollars  per  month  each,  one  hundred  and  eight  tnousand  dollars. 
Additional  pay  for  length  of  service,  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars. 
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SUBSISTENCE   DEPARTMENT. 

For  pay  of  two  hundred  and  seven  post  commissary  sergeants,  at 
forty-five  dollars  per  month  each,  one  nundred  and  eleven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

Additional  pay  for  length  of  service,  forty-five  thousand  dollars. 

SIGNAL   CORPS. 

For  pay  of  forty-two  master  signal  electricians,  at  nine  hundred 
dollars  each,  thirty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

For  pay  of  one  nundred  and  thirty-two  first-class  sergeants,  at  five 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  each,  seventy-one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars. 

For  pay  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  sergeants,  at  thirty;-six 
dollars  per  month  each,  sixty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight 
dollars. 

For  pay  of  twenty-four  cooks,  at  thirty  dollars  per  month  each, 
eidbt  tnousand  six  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

For  pay  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  corporals,  at  twenty-four 
dollars  per  month  each,  forty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  dollars. 

For  pay  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  first-class  privates,  at 
eighteen  dollars  per  month  each,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand 
two  hundred  ana  thirty-two  dollars. 

For  pay  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  privates,  at  fifteen  dollars 
per  month  each,  thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

Additional  pay  to  twelve  sergeants,  serving  as  mess  sergeants,  at 
six  dollars  per  month  each,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  doUara. 

Additional  pay  for  length  of  service,  fifty-six  thousand  dollars. 

HOSPITAL   CORPS. 

For  pay  of  enlisted  men,  eiglit  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Additional   pay   for   length   of  service,   one  hundred   and   sixty 
thousand  dollars. 

PAY  TO  CLERKS,  MESSENGERS,  AND  LABORERS  AT  HEADQUARTERS  OF 
DIVISIONS,  DEPARTMENTS,  POSTS  COMMANDED  BY  GENERAL  OFFICERS, 
AND   OFFICE   OF   THE   CHIEF   OF   STAFF. 

One  chief  clerk,  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum. 

Fourteen  clerks,  at  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  each  per 
annum. 

Fourteen  clerks,  at  one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  each  per 
annum. 

Thirty-five  clerks,  at  one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  each  per 
annum. 

Sixty-eight  clerks,  at  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  each  per 
annimi. 

Seventy  clerks,  at  one  thousand  dollars  each  per  annum. 

One  captain  of  the  watch,  at  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Three  watchmen,  at  seven  himdred  and  twenty  dollars  each  per 
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One  gardener,  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  annum. 

One  packer,  at  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  annum. 

Two  messengers,  at  eight  himdred  and  forty  dollars  each  per  annum. 

Sixty  messengers,  at  seven  himdred  and  twenty  dollars  each  per 
annimi. 

One  laborer,  at  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  annum. 

Two  laborers,  at  six  hundred  dollars  each  per  anmmi. 

One  laborer,  at  four  himdred  and  eighty  dollars  per  anniun. 

Five  charwomen,  at  two  himdred  and  forty  doUars  each  per  annum. 

In  all,  three  himdred  and  three  thousand  two  himdrea  and  forty 
dollars. 

And  said  clerks,  messengers,  and  laborers  shall  be  employed  and 
assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  offices  and  positions  m  which 
they  are  to  serve:  Provided,  That  no  clerk,  messenger,  or  laborer  at 
headquarters  of  divisions,  departments,  posts  commanded  bv  general 
officers,  or  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  assigned  to  duty  with 
any  bureau  in  the  War  Department. 

FOE  PAT  OF  OFFICEEfi  OF  THE  STAFF  CORPS  AND  STAFF  DEPARTMENTS. 

Adjutant  General's  Department:  For  pay  of  officers  in  the 
Adjutant  General's  Department,  eighty-eight  thousand  five  himdred 
dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  officers  for  length  of  service,  to  be  paid 
with  their  current  monthly  pay,  twenty-two  thousand  dollars. 

Inspector  General's  Department:  For  pay  of  officers  in  the 
Inspector  General's  Department,  fifty-nine  thousand  dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  officers  tor  length  of  service,  to  be  paid 
with  their  current  monthly  pay,  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers:  For  pay  of  officers  in  the  Corps  of 
Ei^neers,  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  three  hundred  dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  officers  for  length  of  service,  to  be  paid 
with  their  current  monthly  pay,  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Ordnance  Department:  For  pay  of  officers  in  the  Ordnance 
Department,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  officers  for  length  of  service,  to  be  paid 
with  their  current  monthly  pay,  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Quartermaster's  Department:  For  pay  of  officers  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  officers  for  length  of  service,  to  be  paid 
with  their  current  monthly  pay,  eighty-six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty  dollars. 

Subsistence  Department:  For  pay  of  officers  in  the  Subsistence 
Department,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars:  Provided,  That  so  much  of  section  twelve  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  pertains  to  additional  pay  for  acting 
commissaries  be,  and  the  same  is  herebv,  repealed. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  officers  for  lengtn  of  service,  to  be  paid 
with  their  current  monthly  pay,  thirty-four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars. 
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Medical  Dbpabtment:  For  pay  of  officers  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, one  million  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  eight  nun- 
dred  dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  officers  for  length  of  service,  to  be  paid 
wiUi  their  current  monthly  pay,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Pat  Dbpabtment:  For  pay  of  officers  in  the  Pay  Department,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  officers  for  length  of  service,  to  be  paid 
with  th^  current  monthly  pay,  forty  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars. 

Judge  Advocate  Genebal's  Dbpabtment:  For  pay  of  officers  in 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department,  forty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  officers  for  length  of  service,  to  be  paid 
with  their  current  monthly  pay,  eight  tnousand  seven  hundred 
dollars. 

Signal  Cobps:  For  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  officers  for  length  of  service,  to  be  paid 
with  their  current  monthly  pay,  twenty-seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars. 

BuBEAU  OF  Insulab  Affaibs:  For  pay  of  officers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  officers  for  length  of  service,  to  be  paid 
with  their  current  monthly  pay,  two  thousand  dollars. 

BETIBED  OFFIOEBS. 

For  pay  of  officers  on  the  retired  list  and  for  officers  who  may  be 
placed  thereon  during  the  current  year,  two  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  officers  for  length  of  service,  to  be  paid 
with  their  current  monthly  pay,  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

For  increased  pay  to  retired  officers  assigned  to  active  duty,  forty- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  officers  for  length  of  service,  to  be  paid 
with  their  current  monthly  pay,  eighteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars. 

BETIBED    ENLISTED   MEN. 

For  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  of  die  Army  on  the  retired  list,  two 
million  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  in 
computing  length  of  service  for  retirement  credit  for  double  time  for 
forei^  service  shall  not  be  given  to  those  who  hereafter  enlist:  And 
provided  further ,  That  nothing  in  this  provision  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  forfeit  credit  for  double  time  already  accrued. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  pay  of  seventy-five  hospital  matrons,  nine  thousand  dollars. 
For  pay  of  one  Superintendent  Nurse  Corps,  one  thousand  eight 
bxmdred  dollars:  Provided,  That  the  superintendent  shall  receive 
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such  allowances  of  quarters,  subsistence,  and  medical  care  during 
illness  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

For  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  nurses  (female),  eighty-eight 
thousand  dollars. 

For  pay  of  forty-two  veterinarians,  at  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars  each,  seventy-one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  such  veterinarians  for  length  of  service,  to 
be  paid  with  their  current  monthly  pay,  thirteen  thousand  two  hmn 
dred  and  forty  dollars. 

For  pay  of  thirty  dental  surgeons,  at  two  Uiousand  dollars  each, 
sixty  tnousand  dollars. 

For  additional  pay  to  dental  surgeons  for  length  of  service,  to  be 
paid  with  their  current  monthly  pay,  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

For  pay  of  thirty  acting  dental  surgeons,  at  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  fifty-four  thousand  dollars. 

For  pay  of  contract  surgeons,  thirteen  thousfmd  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

For  pay  of  Army  paymasters'  clerks,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  pay  of  fifteen  Army  paymasters'  clerks,  retired,  twenty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  ana  mty  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents. 

For  pay  of  paymasters'  messengers,  nineteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  Army  paymasters'  clerks  and  expert 
accountant  of  the  Inspector  General's  Department,  nineteen  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars:  Provided^  That  hereafter  Army  paymasters' 
clerks  and  the  expert  acx»ountant,  Inspector  Greneral's  Department, 
shall  receive  mileage  at  the  same  rates  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  is  provided  by  law  for  officers  of  the  Army:  Provided  further, 
That  hereafter  the  age  limit  for  the  retirement  of  Army  paymasters' 
clerks  shall  be  the  same  as  the  age  limit  for  the  retirement  of  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army. 

For,  expenses  of  courts-martial,  courts  of  inquiry,  military  commis- 
sions, and  compensation  of  reporters  and  witnesses  attending  the 
same,  thirty-five  thous%nd  dollars:  Provided,  That  hereafter  eimsted 
men  may  be  detailed  to  serve  as  stenographic  reporters  for  general 
courts-martial,  courts  of  inquiry,  military  commissions,  and  retiring 
boards,  and  while  so  serving  shall  receive. extra  pay  at  the  rate  of  not 
exceeding  five  cents  for  each  one  hundred  woras  taken  in  shorthand 
and  transcribed,  such  extra  pay  to  be  met  from  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  expenses  of  courts-martial,  and  so  forth. 

For  additional  pay  to  officer  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and 
grounds  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  commutation  of  quarters  to  commissioned  officers,  dental 
surgeons,  and  veterinarians  on  duty  without  troops  at  stations 
where  there  are  no  public  quarters,  four  hundrea  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars. 

For  travel  allowance  to  enlisted  men  on  discharge,  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  hereafter  when  an  enlisted  man 
is  discharged  from  the  service,  except  by  way  of  punishment  for  an 
offense,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  transportation  in  kind  and  subsistence 
from  the  place  of  his  discharge  to  the  place  of  his  enlistment,  or  to 
such  other  place  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  as 
he  may  select,  to  which  the  distance  is  no  greater  than  from  the  place 
of  discharge  to  place  of  enhstment;  but  if  the  distance  be  greater  he 
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may  be  furnished  with  transportatioa  in  kind  and  subsistence  for  a 
distance  equal  to  that  from  place  of  dischai]ge  to  place  of  enlistment, 
or,  in  lieu  of  such  transportation  and  subsStence,  he  shall,  if  he  so 
elects,  receive  two  cents  a  mile,  except  for  sea  travel,  from  the  place 
of  his  dischai^e  to  the  place  of  his  enlistment. 

For  clothi^  not  drawn  due  to  enUsted  men  on  discharge,  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  interest  on  soldiers'  deposits,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  so  much  as  may  oe  necessary  to  pay  back  such  deposits. 

For  pay  of  translator  and  librarian  of  the  miUtary  information 
section,  ueneral  Staff  Corps,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

For  pay  of  expert  accountant  for  the  Inspector  General's  Depart- 
ment, two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  extra  pay  to  enlisted  men  employed  on  extra  duty  for  periods 
of  not  less  than  ten  days  in  the  ofl5ces  of  district  artillery  engineers, 
and  district  ordnance  officers,  and  as  switchboard  operators,  at 
seacoast  fortifications,  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two 
dollars  and  fifty-five  cents. 

For  extra  pay  to  enlisted  men  employed  on  extra  duty  as  switch- 
board operators  at  each  interior  post  of  the  Army,  eleven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

For  extra  pay  to  enlisted  men  of  the  line  of  the  Army  and  to  enlisted 
men  of  the  Signal  Corps  employed  in  the  Territory  of  Ala^a  on  the 
Alaskan  cable  and  telegraph  system,  for  periods  of  not  less  than  ten 
days,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  cents  per  day,  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars. 

For  mileage  to  officers,  dental  surgeons,  veterinarians,  and  contract 
su^eons,  when  authorized  by  law,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  additional  ten  per  centum  increase  on  pay  of  officers  on  foreign 
service,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  dollars. 

For  additional  twenty  per  centum  increase  on  pay  of  enhsted  men 
on  foreign  service,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollhrs:  Provided^ 
That  hereafter  the  laws  allowing  increase  of  pay  to  officers  and 
enlisted  men  for  foreign  service  shall  not  apply  to  service  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  Panama,  or  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico. 

For  pay  of  one  computer  for  Artillery  Board,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

For  payment  of  exchange  by  special  disbursing  agents  of  the  Pay 
Department  serving  in  foreign  countries,  and  when  speciaUy  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  special  disbursing  agents  of  the 
Pay  Department  serving  in  Alaska,  six  hundred  dollars. 

For  subsistence,  mileage,  and  commutation  of  quarters  to  officers 
of  the  National  Guard  attending  service  and  garrison  schools,  twenty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  three  months'  additional  pay  to  enhsted  men  reenlisting 
within  the  period  of  three  months  from  date  of  discharge  from  first 
enlistment,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

For  six  months'  additional  pay  to  beneficiaries  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  die  while  in  active  service  from  wounds  or  disease 
not  the  result  of  their  own  misconduct,  sixty  thousand  doUars. 

For  additional  pay  to  officers  below  the  grade  of  major  required  to 
be  mounted  and  who  furnish  their  own  mounts,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars, 
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For  amount  required  to  make  monthly  payment  co  Jennie  Carroll, 
widow  of  James  Carroll,  late  major- and  sui^eon,  United  States  Army, 
as  per  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  twenty-third,  nineteen  hundred 
ana  eight,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  amount  required  to  make  monthly  payment  to  Mabel  H. 
Lazear,  widow  of  Jesse  W.  Lazear,  late  acting  assistant  surgeon. 
United  States  Army,  as  per  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  twenty- 
third,  nineteen  himdred  and  eight,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  amoimt  required  to  make  monthly  payments  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  John  R.  Kissinger,  late  of  Company  D,  One  hundred  and 
fifty-seventh  Indiana  Infantry  Volunteers,  also  late  of  the  Hospital 
Corps,  United  States  Army,  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

For  Porto  Rico  Regiment  of  Infantry,  composed  of  two  battalions 
of  four  companies  each: 

Pay  of  oflBicers,  sixty-five  thousand  seven  himdred  dollars. 

For  additional  pay  for  length  of  service,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Pay  of  enlisted  men,  one  nimdred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

Additional  pay  for  length  of  service,  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

PHILIPPINE   8C50UTS, 

For  pay  of  officers:  For  fifty-two  captains,  one  himdred  and 
twenty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

For  pay  of  sixty-four  first  heutenants,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

Tor  pay  of  sixty-four  second  lieut^iants,  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  eight  himdred  dollars. 

For  pay  of  twelve  majors,  in  addition  to  pay  as  captain,  six  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  seven  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Additional  pay  for  length  of  service,  eighty-nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

For  pay  of  enlisted  men,  five  himdred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
four  himdred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  forty  cente. 

For  additional  pay  for  length  of  service,  sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

AH  the  money  nereinbef ore  appropriated  for  pay  of  the  Army  and 
misceUaneous,  except  the  appropriation  for  nmeaee  of  offiicers  and 
contract  surgeons  when  autnorized  by  law,  shall  be  disbursed  and 
accounted  for  by  officers  of  the  Pay  Department  as  pay  of  the  Army, 
and  for  that  purpose  shall  constitute  one  fund:  Provided j  That  section 
thirty-six  himdred  and  twenty,  Revised  Statutes,. as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  February  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-seven,  shall  not  be  construed  as  precludmg  Army  pay- 
masters from  drawing  checks  in  favor  of  the  person  or  institution 
designated  by  indorsement  made  on  his  montnly  pay  account  by 
any  officer  of  the  Army,  if  the  pay  account  has  been  deposited  for 
payment  on  maturity  in  confomuty  with  such  r^ulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe:  Provided  further,  Tliat  payment  by 
the  United  States  oi  a  check  on  the  indorsement  of  the  indorsee 
specified  on  the  pay  account  shall  be  a  full  acquittance  for  the  amount 
due  on  the  pay  account. 

Encampment  and  maneuvers^  Organized  MiLrriA:  For  pajing 
the  expenses  of  the  Organized  Mditia  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  <m 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
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of  War  to  participate  in  such  encampments  as  may  be  established 
for  the  field  instruction  of  the  troops  of  the  Regular  Army,  as  pro- 
vided by  sections  fifteen  and  twenty-one  of  the  Act  of  January  twentv- 
firstj  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  tne 
efficiency  of  the  militia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  to  be  unmcdiately 
available  and  to  remain  available  imtil  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

Equipment  op  Coast  Abtillert,  armories,  Organized  Mujtia: 
There  is  hereby  made  available,  and  the  same  shall  remain  available 
imtil  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  the 
imexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  for 
dummy  guns  and  mortars;  moimts  lor  dxmimy  gims  and  mortars; 
dummy  ammxmition;  loading  appliances;  remse  and  position  finding 
equipment;  aiming  and  laying  devices;  subc^ber  tuoes  and  moim^ 
ings  therefor;  labor  and  mat^al  necessary  to  install  dummy  jguns 
and  mortars;  and  to  provide  appliances  and  devices  for  instructional 
purposes  in  aimory  buildings  provided  by  States  for  Coast  Artillery 
companies  of  the  Organized  Militia. 

SUBSISTENCE   DEPARTMENT. 

Purchase  of  subsistence  supplies:  For  issue,  as  rations  to  troops, 
civil  employees  when  entitled  thereto,  hospital  matrons,  nurses, 
applicants  for  enlistment  while  held  under  observation,  general 
prisoners  of  war  (including  Indians  held  by  the  Army  as  prisoners, 
out  for  whose  subsistence  appropriation  is  not  otherwise  made), 
Indians  employed  with  the  Army,  without  pay,  as  guides  ard  scouts, 
and  military  convicts  at  posts;  for  the  subsistence  of  the  masters, 
officers,  crews,  and  employees  of  the  vessels  of  the  Army  transport 
service;  hot  coffee  for  troops  traveling  when  supplied  with  cooked 
or  travel  rations*  meals  for  recruiting  parties,  and  applicants  for 
enlistment  while  held  imder  observation;  authorized  issues  of  soap, 
candles,  matches,  toilet  paper,  salt,  vinegar,  flour,  and  towels; 
authorized  issues  of  toilet  articles,  barbers^,  laimdry,  and  tailors' 
materials,  for  use  of  military  convicts  confined  at  military  posts 
without  pay  or  allowances,  and  applicants  for  enlistment  wmle  held 
under  ofeeryation;  for  issues  of  touet  kits  to  recruits  upon  their  first 
enlistment;  ice  for  issue  to  organizations  of  enlisted  men  at  such 
places  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  determine;  for  sales  to  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army;  coffee  roasters  and  cooking  apparatus 
in  the  field,  and  when  traveling  (except  on  transports),  oake  ovens 
and  apparatus  pertaining  thereto  •  scales,  weights,  measures,  utensils, 
tools,  stationery,  blank  books  and  forms,  office  furniture,  commissary 
chests  and  outfits,  and  field  desks  of  commissaries:  Providedj  That 
the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  Is  authorized  to  be  expended 
lor  supplying  meals  or  furnishing  commutation  of  rations  to  enlisted 
men  of  the  K^ular  Army  and  the  Organized  Militia  who  may  be 
competitors  in  the  national  rifle  match:  And  provided  furihe7\  That 
no  competitor  shall  be  entitled  to  commutation  of  ration^  in  excess 
of  one  aoUar  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  and  when  meals  are  fumishe4  no 
greater  expense  than  that  sum  per  man  per  day  for  the  period  the  con- 
test is  in  progress  shall  be  incurred.  For  nayments:  Of  commutation 
of  rations  to  the  cadets  at  the  United  states  Military  Academy  in 
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Heu  of  the  regxilar  established  ration,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  p«r 
ration;  of  the  regulation  allowances  <A  commutation  in  lieu  of  rations 
to  enlisted  men  on  furlough,  enlisted  men  and  male  and  female 
nurses  when  stationed  at  maces  where  rations  in  kind  can  not  be 
economically  issued,  and  wnen  traveling  on  detached  duty  where  it 
is  impracticable  to  carry  rations  of  any  kind,  enlisted  men  selected 
to  contest  for  places  or  prizes  in  department  and  Army  rifle  compe- 
titions while  traveUng  to  and  from  places  of  contest,  male  and  female 
nurses  on  leaves  of  absence,  applicants  for  enlistment  and  military 
convicts  while  traveling  under  orders;  of  commutation  of  rations 
in  heu  of  the  regular  established  ration  for  members  of  the  Nurse 
Corps  (female)  umile  on  dutj  in  hospital,  at  forty  cents  per  ration, 
ana  for  enlisted  men,  apphcants  for  enlistment  while  held  under 
observation,  and  military  convicts  sick  therein,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
ce^ts  per  ration  (except  that  at  the  general  hospital  at  Fort  Bayard, 
New  Mexico,  fifty  cents  per  ration  and  at  otner  general  hospitals 
forty  cents  per  ration  are  authorized  for  enlisted  patients  therein), 
to  be  paid  to  the  surgeon  in  charge;  of  compensation  of  civihans 
employed  in  the  Subsistence  Department;  of  extra  pay  to  enlisted 
men  employed  on  extra  duty  in  the  Subsistence  Department  for 
periods  of  not  less  than  ten  days,  at  rates  fixed  by  law;  of  extra-dutv 
pay  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  mess  stewar(& 
and  cooks  at  recruit  depots,  who  are  to  be  graduates  of  the  schools 
for  bakers  and  cooks,  and  instructor  cooks  at  the  seiiools  for  bakers 
and  cooks;  for  printing,  advertising,  commercial  newspapers,  and 
use  of  telephones;  for  temporary  buudings,  cellars,  and  other  means 
of  protecting  subsistence  supplies  (when  not  provided  bv  the  Quarter- 
master's Department);  for  providing  prizes  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  enlisted  men  of^  the  Army  who  graduate  from 
the  Army  schools  for  bakers  and  cooks,  the  total  amount  of  such 
prizes  at  the  various  schools  not  to  exceed  nine  hundred  dollars 
per  annum;  for  other  necessary  exp>enses  incident  to  the  purchase, 
testing,  care,  preservation,  issue,  sale^  and  accounting  for  subsistenoe 
supplies  for  the  Army;  in  all,  eight  milUon  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  thousand  and  eighty  dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  tne  Secretary  of  War,  and  accounted  for  as 
•'Subsistence  of  the  Army,''  and  for  that  piUT>ose  to  constitute  one 
fund:  Provided^  That  hereafter  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  the 
Act  of  Jime  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six  (Thirty-fourth 
Statutes,  page  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three),  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  the  Subsistence  Department. 

quartermaster's  department. 

Regular   Supplies,    Quartermaster's   Department:    Regular 
supplies  of  the  (Quartermaster's  Department,  including  their  care  and 

Erotection,  consisting  of  stoves  and  heating  apparatus  required  for 
eating  offices,  hospitals,  barracks  and  quarters,  and  recnnting  sta- 
tions, and  United  States  mihtary  prison;  also  ranges  and  stoves,  and 
appliances  for  cooking  and  serving  food  at  posts,  and  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  such  heating  and  cooking  appliances;  for  furnishing  heat 
and  light  for  the  authorized  allowance  of  quarters  for  oflBicers  and 
enlisted  men,  for  contract  surgeons  and  contract  dental  surgeons  when 
stationed  at,  and  occupying  public  quarters  at,  military  postA,  for 
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officers  of  the  National  Gkiard  attending  service  and  garrison  schools, 
and  for  recruits,  guards,  hospitals,  storehouses,  oiBBces,  the  buildings 
erected  at  private  cost  in  the  operation  of  the  Act  approved  Mav 
thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two;  for  sale  to  officers,  and  include 
ing  also  fuel  and  engine  supplies  required  in  the  operation  of  Inodem 
batteries  at  established  poste;  for  post  bakeries;  for  ice  machines  and 
their  maintenance  where  required  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
troops  and  for  cold  storage;  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  laundries  at  military  posts  in  the  United  States  and 
its  island  possessions;  for  extra-duty  pay  of  enlisted  men  and  hire  of 
employees ;  for  the  necessary  furniture,  textbooks,  paper,  and  equip- 
ment for  the  post  schools  and  libraries;  for  the  taoleware  and  mess 
furniture  for  kitchens  and  mess  halls,  each  and  all  for  the  enlisted  men, 
including  recruits;  of  forage  in  kind  for  the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  the  several  posts  and  stations  and 
with  the  armies  in  the  fieid,  and  for  the  horses  of  the  several  regiments  of 
Cavabry,  the  batteries  of  Artillery,  and  such  companies  of  Infantry  and 
Scouts  as  may  be  mounted;  for  remounts  and  for  the  authorized  num- 
ber of  officers'  horses,  including  bedding  for  the  animals;  for  seeds  and 
implements  required  for  the  raising  of  forage  at  remount  depots,  and 
for  labor  and  expenses  incident  thereto ;  of  straw  for  soldiers'  bedding, 
and  of  stationery,  typewrites  and  exchange  of  same,  including  blank 
books  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  certificates  for  discharged 
soldiers,  blank  forms  for  the  Pay  and  Quartermaster's  Departments, 
and  for  printing  department  orders  and  reports:  Providedy  That  no 

Eart  of  tne  appropriations  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department  shall 
e  expended  on  printing  unless  the  same  shall  be  done  at  the  Govern- 
ment rrinting  Office,  or  by  contract  after  due  notice  and  competition, 
except  in  such  cases  as  the  emergency  will  not  admit  of  the  giving 
notice  of  competition,  and  in  cases  where  it  is  impracticable  to  have 
the  necessarv  printing  done  by  contract  the  same  may  be  done,  with 
the  approval  ot  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  the  purchase  of  material  and 
hire  of  the  necessary  labor  for  the  purpose.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  whenever  the  ice 
machines,  steam  laundries,  and  electric  plants  shall  not  come  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise  for  sale  to  the  public,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  it  becomes  necessary  to  the  econom- 
ical use  and  administration  of  such  ice  machines,  steam  laundries,  and 
electric  plants  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  established  in  pursu- 
ance of  law,  surplus  ice  may  be  disposed  of,  laundry  work  may  be  done 
for  other  brancnes  of  the  Government,  and  surplus  electric  light  and 

{)ower  may  be  sold  on  such  terms  and  in  accordance  with  such  r^u- 
ations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War:  Provided j  'That 
the  funds  received  from  such  sales  and  in  pajmaent  for  such  laundry 
work  shall  be  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  operation  of  said  ice,  laundry, 
and  electric  plants;  and  the  sales  and  expenditures  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  the  methods  prescribed  by 
law,  and  any  sums  remaining,  after  such  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation  have  been  defrayed,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  appropriation  from  whicn  the  cost  of  operation  of 
such  plant  is  paid,  seven  milUon  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy- three  dollars. 

For  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  instruments,  office  furniture,  sta- 
tionery, and  other  authorized  articles  required  for  the  equipment  and 
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use  of  the  officers'  schools  at  the  several  military  posts,  six  thousand 
dollars. 

Incidental  expenses,  Quartermaster's  Department:  Postage; 
cost  of  telegrams  on  official  business  received  and  sent  by  officers  of 
the  Army;  extra  pay  to  soldiers  employed  on  extra  duty,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  in  the  erection  of  bar- 
racks, quarters,  and  storehouses,  in  tne  construction  of  roads  and  other 
constant  labor  for  periods  of  not  less  than  ten  days,  and  as  clerks  for 
post  quartermasters  at  miUtary  posts,  and  for  prison  overseers  at  posts 
designated  bv  the  War  Department  for  the  conjQnement  of  general 
prisoners,  and  for  the  UnitedStates  military  prison  ^ard ;  for  expenses 
of  expresses  to  and  from  frontier  posts  and  armies  in  the  field,  of 
escorts  to  paymasters  and  other  disbursing  officers  and  to  trains 
where  miUtarv  escorts  can  not  be  furnished;  authorized  office  furni- 
ture, hire  of  laborers  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  including 
the  care  of  officers'  mounts  when  the  same  are  furnished  by  the  Grov- 
emment,  and  the  hire  of  interpreters,  spies,  or  guides  for  the  Armv; 
compensation  of  clerks  and  other  employees  to  the  officers  of  tne 
Quartermaster's  Department,  and  clerks,  foremen,  watchmen,  and 
organist  for  the  United  States  military  prison,  and  incidental  expenses 
of  recruiting;  for  the  apprehension,  securing,  and  delivering  of  desert- 
ers, includmg  escapea  mihtary  prisoners,  and  the  expenses  incident 
to  their  pursuit,  ana  no  greater  sum  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  deserter 
or  escaped  military  prisoner  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  bo  paid  to  any  civil  officer  or  citizen  for  such  services  and 
expenses;  for  a  donation  of  five  dollars  to  each  dishonorably  dis- 
charged prisoner  upon  his  release  from  confinement,  under  court- 
martial  sentence,  involving  dishonorable  discharge ;  for  the  following 
expenditures  required  for  the  several  regiments  of  Cavalry,  the  bat- 
teries of  Light  Artillery,  and  such  companies  of  Infantrv  and  scouts  as 
may  be  mounted,  the  authorized  number  of  officers'  horses,  and  for 
the  trains,  to  wit:  Hire  of  veterinary  surgeons,  purchase  of  medicines 
for  horses  and  mules,  picket  ropes,  blacksmith's  tools  and  materials, 
horseshoes  and  blacksmith's  tools  for  the  Cavalry  service,  and  for  the 
shoeing  of  horses  and  mules,  and  such  additional  expenditures  as  are 
necessary  and  authorized  by  law  in  the  movements  and  operations  of 
the  Army,  and  at  mihtarv  posts,  and  not  expressly  assigned  to  any 
other  department,  one  million  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
dollars. 

Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  so  forth:  For 
the  purchase  of  horses  of  ages,  sex,  and  size  as  may  be  prescribed  bj 
the  Secretary  of  War,  for  remounts,  for  officers  entitled  to  pubhc 
mounts,  for  the  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Signal  Corps,  and  Engineers,  the 
United  States  MiUtary  Academy,  service  schools,  and  staff  colleges, 
and  for  the  Indian  scouts,  and  for  such  Infantry  and  members  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  in  field  campaigns  as  may  be  required  to  be  mounted, 
and  the  expenses  incident  thereto,  ana  for  the  hire  of  employees: 
Provided,  That  the  number  of  horses  purchased  under  this  appro- 
priation, added  to  the  number  now  on  nand,  shall  be  limited  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  mounted  service,  including  reasonable  provisions 
for  remounts,  and,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  paid  out  for  horses  not  purchased 
by  contract  after  competition  duly  invited  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  and  an  inspection  under  the  direction  and  authority  of 
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the  Secretary  of  War.  When  practicable,  horses  shall  be  purchased 
in  open  market  at  all  military  posts  or  stations,  when  needed,  at  a 
maxmium  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  War:  Provided  further, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  any  horses  below  the  standard  set  by  Army  Kegulations  for  Caralry 
and  Artillery  horses,  except  when  purchased  as  remounts,  or  for 
instruction  of  cadets  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  remove  any  suspensions  or  disallowances 
in  the  accounts  of  quartermasters  for  the  nscal  years  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  ten,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  and  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  for  the  purchase,  care,  and  foraging  of  horses,  because  of 
aee,  sex,  or  size,  and  for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  machinery,  and  for 
labor  and  other  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  forage 
at  remount  depots,  from  appropriations  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Barracks  and  quarters:  For  barracks,  quarters,  stables,  store- 
houses, magazines,  administration  and  office  buildings,  sheds,  shops, 
and  other  buildings- necessary  for  the  shelter  of  troops,  pubhc  animals, 
and  stores,  and  for  administration  purposes,  except  those  pertaining 
to  the  Seacoast  Artillery;  for  repairing  pubhc  buildings  at  military 
posts;  for  extra-duty  pay  to  enlisted  men  and  hire  of  emplovees;  for 
rental  of  the  authorized  allowance  of  quarters  for  officers  on  duty  with 
the  troops  at  posts  and  stations  where  no  pubUc  quarters  are  avail- 
able; of  barracks  or  authorized  allowance  of  quarters  for  noncom- 
missioned officers  and  enlisted  men  on  duty  where  pubUc  quarters  are 
not  available;  of  grounds  for  cantonments,  camp  sites,  and  other 
miUtary  purposes,  and  of  buildings  or  portions  of  tuildings  for  occu- 
pation by  troops,  for  use  as  stables,  storehouse,  and  offices,  and  for 
other  military  purposes;  for  the  hire  of  recruiting  stations  and  lodg- 
ings for  recruite;  for  such  furniture  for  the  pubhc  rooms  of  officers' 
messes  and  for  officers'  quarters  at  nuhtary  posts,  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War;  for  wall  lockers  in  permanent  barracks  and 
refrigerators  in  barracks  and  quarters;  for  screen  doors,  window 
screens,  storm  doors  and  sash,  and  window  shades  for  barracks,  offices, 
and  quarters,  and  for  flooring  and  framing  for  tents:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  moneys  so  appropriated  shful  be  paid  for  commutation 
of  fuel  or  fluarters  to  officers  or  enlisted  men:  Provided  further.  That 
the  number  of  and  total  sum  paid  for  civihan  employees  in  the 
Quartermaster  General's  Department,  including  those  paid  from  the 
fund  appropriated  for  regular  supplies,  incidental  expenses,  barracks 
and  quarters.  Army  transportation,  clothing,  camp  and  garrison 
equipage,  shall  be  limited  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  service, 
and  that  no  employee  paid  therefrom  shall  receive  a  salary  of  more 
Uian  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month,  except  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War:  Provided  further, Thhi  of  the  amount 
herein  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
immediately  available  for  the  construction  of  barracks  and  quarters: 
Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  sell  and  convey^  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
on  or  before  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  State  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  the  miUtary  reservation  of  Fort 
dark,  Texas,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  may  be  sold,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  a  Board  of  three  apprais* 
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ers,  one  of  whom  shall  be  desimated  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  one  by 
the  governor  of  Texa«,  and  me  third  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
appraisers  first  designated,  one  million  seven  nundred  thousand  dol* 
lars:  Pravidedy  That  a  commission  to  consist  of  Lieutenant  Generals 
Samuel  B.  M.  Young  and  Arthur  MacArthur,  retired,  and  Major 
Generals  George  M.  Randall,  Jesse  M.  Lee  and  Charles  F.  Humphrev, 
retired,  and  two  members  of  the  Committee  on  MiUtary  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
two  members  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is  hereby  created  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  upon  the  location  and  dis- 
tribution of  military  posts  which  are  required  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  Unitecf  States  for  the  prop^  accommodation,  instruction 
and  training  of  the  Anny,  but  not  mcluding  Coast  Artillery;  posts  and 
troops.  The  Commission  shall  make  recommendations,  Riving  reasons 
in  detail  Uierefor,  as  to  which  of  the  existing  posts  shall  be  retained  or 
abandoned,  and  of  those  recommended  to  be  retained  which,  if  any, 
shall  be  enlai^^ed,  and  to  what  extent.  In  all  of  its  recommendations 
the  Commission  shall  have  due  regard  for  the  proper  distribution  of 
tiie  dibBTerent  arms  of  the  service  as  determined  oy  strate^c,  sanitary, 
and  economical  considerations,  and  bv  the  relations  which  should  be 
maintained  by  the  Regular  Army  witn  the  Organized  Militia  and  the 
public  at  large,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  troops 
which  may  be  stationed  in  Hawaii  and  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Com- 
mission shall  meet  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman,  who  shall  be  the 
senior  lieutenant  general  on  the  Commission,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  and  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission in  such  manner  as  the  Conmiission  may  determine.  Prior  to 
the  rendition  of  the  report  hereinbefore  required  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  authorize  the  conunencement  of  no  new  posts 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  to  preserve  and 
maintain  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act 
all  posts  now  in  existence  which  are  liable  to  enlargement  or  retention, 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  Act.  Actual  and  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  funcis  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  respectively  and  equally. 

Military  post  exchange:  For  continuing  the  construction,  equip- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  suitable  buildings  at  miUtary  posts  and 
stations  for  the  conduct  of  the  post  exchange,  school,  library,  read- 
ing, lunch,  amusement  rooms,  and  gj^mnasium,  including  repairs  to 
buildings  erected  at  private  cost  in  the  operation  of  the  Act  approved 
May  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  to  be  expended  in  the 
discretion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  forty 
tJbousand  dollars. 

Transportation  or  the  Army  and  its  supplies:  For  transporta- 
tion of  the  Army  and  its  supplies,  including  transportation  of  the 
troops  when  moving  either  by  land  or  water,  and  of  their  bi^gage, 
including  the  cost  of  packing  and  crating;  for  transportation  of 
recruits  and  recruiting  parties;  of  applicants  for  enlistment  between 
recruiting  stations  and  recruiting  depots;  of  persons  on  their  dis- 
charge from  the  United  States  military  prison  to  their  homes  (or 
elsewhere  as  they  may  elect),  provided  tne  cost  in  each  case  shall  not 
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be  ereater  than  te  the  place  of  last  enlistment;  of  supplies  furnished 
to  me  militia  for  the  permanent  equipment  thereof;  01  the  necessary 
agents  and  oth^  employees;  of  clothing  and  equipage  and  other 
Guartermaster's  stores  from  Army  depots  or  places  of  purchase  or 
aeliTerj  to  the  several  posts  and  Army  depots  and  from  those  depots 
to  the  troops  in  the  field;  of  horse  equipments  and  of  subsistence 
stores  from  places  of  purchase  and  from  tne  places  of  delivery  under 
contract  to  such  places  as  the  circumstances  of  the  service  may 
require  them  to  be  sent;  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  and  small 
arms  from  the  foundries  and  armories  to  the  arsenals,  fortifications, 
frontier  posts,  and  Army  depots;  for  payment  of  wharfage  tolls,  and 
ferriage;  for  transportation  of  funds  of  tiie  Army;  for  the  hire  of 
employees;  for  the  payment  of  Army  transportation  lawfully  due 
sucn  land-grant  railroads  as  have  not  received  aid  in  Grovemment 
bonds  (to  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  eases  decided  under  such  land-grant  Acts),  but  in  no  case 
ahsJl  more  than  fifty  per  centum  of  full  amount  of  service  be  paid: 
Provided,  That  such  compensation  shall  be  computed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  tariff  or  lower  special  rates  for  like  transportation  performed 
for  the  pubhc  at  la^e,  and  shall  be  accepted  as  in  full  for  all  demands 
for  sucn  service:  Provided  further,  That  in  expending  the  money 
appropriated  by  this  Act  a  railroad  compan^r  which  has  not  received 
aia  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  which  obtained  a  ^ant  of 
public  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  its  railroad  on  condition  that 
such  railroad  should  be  a  post  route  and  miUtary  road,  subject  to 
the  use  of  the  United  States  for  postal,  military,  naval,  ana  other 
Government  services,  and  also  subject  to  such  regulations  as  Congress 
may  impose  restricting  the  charge  for  such  Government  transporta- 
tion, having  claims  against  the  United  States  for  transportation  of 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  and  military  supphes  and  property  over 
such  aided  railroads,  shall  be  paid  out  of  tne  moneys  appropriated 
by  the  foregoing  provision  only  on  the  basis  of  such  rate  for  the 
transportation  of  such  troops  and  munitions  of  war  and  military 
supplies  and  property  as  the  Secretar^r  of  War  shall  deem  just  and 
reasonable  under  the  foregoing  provision,  such  rate  not  to  exceed 
fifty  per  centum  of  the  compensation  for  such  Grovemment  transpor- 
tation as  shall  at  that  time  oe  charged  to  and  paid  by  private  parties 
to  any  such  company  for  like  and  similar  transportation;  and  the 
amount  so  fixed  to  be  paid  shall  be  accepted  as  in  lull  for  all  demands 
for  such  service;  for  the  purchase  and  hire  of  draft  and  pack  animals 
in  sudi  numbers  as  are  actually  required  for  the  service,  including 
reasonable  provision  for  replacing  unserviceable  animals;  for  the  pur- 
chase, hire,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  such  harness, 
wagons,  carts,  drays,  and  other  vehicles  as  are  required  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  supplies,  and  for  official,  mihtary,  and  garri- 
son purposes;  for  drayage  and  cartage  at  the  several  depots;  for  the 
hire  of  teamsters  and  other  employees;  and  for  extra-dutjr  pay  of 
enlisted  men  driving  teams,  repairing  means  of  transportation,  and 
employed  as  ta^ain  masters;  for  the  purchase  and  repair  of  ships. 
boatSj  and  other  vessels  required  for  the  transportation  of  troops  ana 
supphes  and  for  official,  military,  and  garrison  purposes;  for  expenses 
of  sailing  public  transports  and  other  vessels  on  the  various  rivers, 
the  Gulf  ot  Mexico,  ai^  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  ten  million 
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eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  amount  six±y 
thousand  dollars  shall  be  immediately  available. 

Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage:  *For  the  construction  and 
repairs  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  roads,  walks,  and 
wharves;  for  payment  of  extra-duty  pay  to  enUsted  men  employed 
in  opening  roads  and  in  building  wharves;  for  the  pay  of  empfcyees; 
for  the  disposal  of  drainage;  for  dredging  channels  and  for  care  and 
improvement  of  grounds  at  military  posts  and  stations,  ei^ht  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  thousand  six  hundred  dollars:  PravicUdf  That 
seventy  thousand  dollars  of  the  sum  herein  appropriated  may  be 
used  for  thepurchase  of  the  tract  of  land  now  bemg  leased  from 
Mr.  Geoi^e  W.  Brackenridge  for  target  and  drill  purposes,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  and  ten  acres,  more  or  less,  lying  just  north  of  the 
newly  purchased  ground  of  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  and  extending  to  the  county  road  recently  com- 
pleted around  the  reservation:  Provided  farmer ,  TTiat  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated  may  be  expended 
to  macadamize  the  roadway  upon  the  Government  property  between 
the  United  States  Government  experimental  farm  and  the  Arlington 
Nationl  Cemetery,  in  the  county  of  Alexandria.  Vireinia:  And  pro- 
vided furtherf  That  three  thousand  six  hundred  dolhirs  of  the  sum 
herein  appropriated  may  be  used  for  completing  the  macadamizing 
of  the  road  between  the  city  of  Vancouver  and  me  barracks  at  Van- 
couver Mihtary  Post. 

Water  and  sewers  at  BOLrrARY  posts  :  For  procuring  and  intro- 
ducing water  to  buildings  and  premises  at  such  military  posts  and 
stations  as  from  their  situation  require  it  to  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance; for  the  installation  and  extension  of  plumbing  within  buildings 
where  the  same  is  not  specifically  provided  for  in  other  appropria- 
tions; for  the  purchase  and  repair  of  fire  apparatus,  includmg  fire- 
alarm  systems;  for  the  disposal  of  sewage;  for  repairs  to  water  and 
sewer  systems  and  plumbmg  within  buildings;  and  for  extra-duty 
pay  of  enlisted  men  and  hire  of  employees,  one  million  seven  hundred 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars:  Provided, 
That  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  sum  herein  appro- 
priated, together  with  the  unexpended  balance,  which  is  hereby 
reappropriated.  of  the  appropriation  in  the  Army  appropriation  Act 
approved  Marcn  third,  mneteen  hundred  and  eleven,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Crow  Creek  or  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  Target  and  Maneuver 
Reservation,  Wyoming,  may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  his  discretion,  in  the  acquirement  by  purchase  or  condenmation 
proceedings  of  certain  tracts  of  land  rec^uired  for  the  maneuvering  of 
troops  and  other  military  purposes  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
aforesaid  reservation. 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  military  and  post  roads, 
BRIDGES,  AND  TRAILS,  ALASKA :  For  the  coustruction,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  military  and  post  roads,  bridges,  and  trails  in  the 
district  of  Alaska,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
of  road  commissioners  described  in  section  two  of  an  Act  entitled 
''An  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads, 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  and  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  insane  persons  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,'^ approved  January  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and 
five,  as  amended  by  the  Act  approved  May  fourteenth,  nineteen  him- 
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dred  and  six,  and  to  be  expended  conformably  to  the  provisions  of 
said  Act  as  amended,  one  hvjidred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Babbacks  and  quartebs,  Philippine  Islands:  Continuing  the 
work  of  providing  for  the  proper  shelter  and  protection  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  lawfully  on  duty 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  including  repairs  and  payment  of  rents,  the 
acquisition  of  title  to  building  sites,  and  such  additions  to  existing 
miOtary  reservations  as  may  he  necessary,  and  including  also  shelter 
for  the  animals  and  supplies,  and  all  other  buildings  necessary  for 
post  administration  purposes,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars:  Pro- 
videdj  That  no  part  of  said  sum  shall  be  expended  for  the  construction 
of  quarters  for  officers  of  the  Army,  the  total  cost  of  which,  including 
the  heating  and  plumbing  apparatus,  wiring  and  fixtures,  shall  exceed 
in  the  case  of  Quarters  of  a  general  officer  the  sum  of  eight  tliousand 
dollars;  of  a  colonel  or  officer  above  the  rank  of  captain,  six  thousand 
dollars;  and  of  an  officer  of  and  below  the  rank  of  captain,  foiw 
tJiousand  dollars. 

Clothing  and  camp  and  gabrison  equipage:  For  cloth,  woolens, 
materials,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  for  the  Army,  for  issue 
and  for  sale  at  cost  price  according  to  the  Army  Regulations;  for 
altering  and  fitting  clothing  and  washing  and  cleaning  when  nece43- 
sary;  mr  equipage,  and  for  expenses  of  packing  and  handling  and 
similar  necessaries;  for  a  suit  of  citizen's  outer  do  thing,  to  cost  not 
exceedii^  ten  dollars,  to  be  issued  upon  release  from  confinement  to 
each  prisoner  who  has  been  confined  under  a  court-martial  sentence 
involving  dishonorable  discharge ;  for  indemnity  to  officers  and  men 
of  the  Army  for  clothing  and  bedding,  and  so  forth,  destroyed  since 
April  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  by  order  of 
medical  officers  of  the  .mmy  for  sanitary  reasons,  five  million  dollars, 
one-half  of  which  amount  snail  be  immediately  available. 

CoNSTBUcnoN  AND  BEPAiB  OF  HOSPITALS:  For  construction  and 
repair  of  hospitals  at  military  posts  already  established  and  occupied, 
including  the  extra-duty  pay  of  enlisted  men  employed  on  the  same, 
and  including  also  all  expenditures  for  construction  and  repairs 
required  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
and  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  general  hospitals  and  expenses 
incident  thereto,  and  for  additions  needed  to  meet  tlie  requirements 
of  increased  garrisons,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

QuABTEBS  FOB  HOSPITAL  STEWARDS:  For  Construction  and  repair 
of  quarters  for  hospital  stewards  at  military  posts  already  establisiied 
ana  occupied,  including  the  extra-duty  pay  of  enlisted  men  employed 
on  the  same,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Shooting  galleries  and  ranges  :  For  shelter,  shooting  galleries, 
ranges  for  small-arms  target  practice,  repairs,  and  expenses  incident 
thereto,  including  the  extra-duty  pay  of  enlisted  men  and  hire  of 
employees,  such  ranges  and  galleries  to  be  open,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  the  National  Guard  and  organized  rifle  clubs  under  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War:  Provided^  That  of  this  amount 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  made  immediately  available  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  land  adjoining  the  military  reservation  of 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyomirvg,  tor  use  in  connection  with  the  rifle 
range,  ninety-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars. 
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Maintenance  of  the  Abmy  War  College:  For  supplying  the 
necessary  fuel  for  heatine  the  Anny  War  CoUege  building  at  Wash- 
ington Barracks  and  for  lighting  the  building  and  grounds;  also  for 
pay  of  a  chief  engineer,  at  one  thoieand  two  hundred  doUars  per 
annum;  an  assistant  engineer,  at  nine  hundred  doUars;  four  firemen, 
at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each;  one  elevator  conductor, 
at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  ten  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars. 

Rent  of  buildings,  Quabtermasteb's  Department:  For  rent  of 
buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  mili- 
tarv  purposes,  during  the  fiscal  yem*  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen, 
as  follows: 

Field  medical  supply  depot,  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  dollars  and  ten  cents; 

Signal  Corps  test  rooms,  two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars; 

Quartermaster's  stable,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars; 

Quartermaster's  stable  and  storehouse,  four  thousand  nine  himdred 
and  thirty-eight  dollars; 

Quartermaster's  storehouse,  three  thousand  six  himdred  dollars; 

Quartermaster's  stable  and  warehouse,  three  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars; 

Five  floors  for  Army  Medical  School,  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars; 

Six  rooms  for  attending  surgeon  and  retiring  board,  one  thousand 
dollars; 

Depot  quartermaster's  ofiice,  two  thousand  five  hundred  doUars; 

Garage,  Quartermaster's  Department,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
doUars; 

One  room  (for  storage  purposes).  Quartermaster's  Department, 
fifty-four  doUars; 

Quarters  for  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  privates  on 
duty  with  troops  where  no  pubUc  quarters  are  avaUable,  thirteen 
ttiousand  three  nundred  and  rorty-seven  dollars  and  ninety  cents; 

In  all,  forty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  doUars. 

For  settlement  of  claims  for  damages  to  and  loss  of  private  property 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  and  the  PnUippine 
Island,  thirty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixteen  doUars:  rVo- 
vided,  That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  consid^, 
ascertain,  adjust,  and  determine  the  amounts  due  on  aU  claims  for 
damages  to  and  loss  of  private  property  when  the  amount  of  the  claim 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  doUars,  occasioned  by  heavy 
gun  fire  and  target  practice  of  troops,  and  for  damages  to  vessels, 
wharves,  and  other  private  property,  found  to  be  due  to  maneuvers 
or  other  mUitary  operations  for  which  the  Government  is  responsible, 
and  report  the  amounts  so  ascertained  and  determined  to  be  due  the 
claimants  to  Congress  at  each  session  thereof  through  the  Treasury 
Department  for  payment  as  legal  claims  out  of  appropriations  that 
m^  be  made  by  Congress  therefor. 

For  the  payment  of  claims  of  Indians  and  other  claimants  for  the 
value  of  improvements  made  by  them  upon  lands  subsequently 
included  in  the  Fort  WUliam  H.  Seward  Military  Reservation,  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  doUars. 

For  reimbursement  to  one  officer  and  certain  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army  the  money  value  of  clothing  worn  out  by  them  in  tiie  summer  of 
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nineteen  hundred  and  ten  while  fighting  forest  fires  in  the  Northwest, 
fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  and  eight  cents. 

MEDICAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Mebioal  and  hospital  DEPABTMENT:  For  the  purchase  of  medical 
and  hospital  supplies,  including  ambulances  and  disinfectants,  for 
military  posts,  camps,  hospitals,  hospital  ships,  and  transports;  for 
expenses  of  medical  supply  depots;  lor  medical  care  and  treatment 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  including  care  and  subsistence  in  private 
hospitals,  of  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilian  employees  of  the  Army, 
of  applicants  for  enlistment,  and  of  prisoners  of  war  and  other  persons 
in  military  custody  or  confinement,  when  entitled  thereto  by  law, 
regulation,  or  contract:  Provided ^  That  this  shall  not  apply  to  officers 
and  enlisted  men  who  are  treated  in  private  hospitals  or  by  civilian 
physicians  while  on  furlough;  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of 
epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  in  the  Army  or  at  militarv  posts  or 
stations,  including  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  thereof,  and  the 
payment  of  reasonable  damages  not  otherwise  provided  for  for  bedding 
and  clothing  injured  or  destroyed  in  such  prevention;  for  the  pay  ot 
male  and  female  nurses,  not  including  the  Nurse  Corps  (female),  and 
of  cooks  and  other  civilians  employed  for  the  proper  care  of  sick 
officers  and  soldiers,  under  such  regulations  fixing  their  number, 
qualifications,  assignment,  pay,  and  allowances  as  shall  have  been 
or  shall  be  prescribed  by  tne  Secretary  of  War;  for  the  pay  of  civilian 
physicians  employed  to  examine  physicallv  applicants  for  enhstment 
and  enlisted  men,  and  to  render  other  professional  services  from  time 
to  time  under  proper  authority;  for  the  pay  of  other  employees  of  the 
Medical  Department;  for  the  payment  or  express  companies  and  local 
transfers  employed  directly  by  the  Medical  Department  for  the 
transportation  of  medical  and  hospital  supplies,  including  bidders' 
samples  and  water  for  analysis;  for  supplies  for  use  in  teaching  the  art 
of  cooking  to  the  Hospital  Corps;  for  tne  supply  of  the  Army  and  Navv 
Hospital  at  Hot  Sprmgs,  Arkansas;  for  advertising,  laundry,  and  all 
other  necessary  misceUaneous  expenses  of  the  Medical  Department, 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Abmy  Medical  Museum  and  Librabt:  For  Army  Medical  Museum, 
preservation  of  specimens,  and  the  preparation  and  purchase  of  new 
specimens,  five  tnousand  dollars. 

For  the  library  of  the  Surgeon  GeneraPs  office,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  necessary  books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

bubeau  of  insulab  affaibs. 

Cabe  of  insane  Filipino  soldiebs  :  For  the  care,  maintenance,  and 
treatment  at  asylums  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  insane  natives  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  cared  for  in  such  institutions  conformably  to  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  May  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  ei^t, 
two  thousand  dollars. 

Cabe  of  insane  soldiebs,  Pobto  Rico  Regiment  of  Infantby. 
For  the  care,  maintenance,  and  treatment  at  asylums  in  Porto  Rico 
of  insane  soldiers  of  the  Porto  Rico  Regiment  of  Inlantry .  five  hundred 
dollars. 
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ENGINEER   DEPARTMENT. 

Engineer  depots:  For  incidental  expenses  for  the  depots,  includ- 
ing fuel,  lights,  chemicals,  stationary,  nctrdware.  machinery,  pay  of 
civilian  clerks,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  extra-auty  pay  to  solcuers 
necessarily  employed  for  periods  not  less  than  ten  days  as  artificers 
on  work  in  addition  to  and  not  strictly  in  the  line  of  their  military 
duties,  such  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  draftsmen,  printers,  Uthog- 
raphers.  photographers,  engine  drivers,  telegraph  operators,  team- 
sters, wneelwrights,  masons,  machinists,  painters,  overseers,  laborers; 
for  lumber  and  materials  and  for  labor  for  packing  and  crating  engi- 
neer suppUes;  repairs  of,  and  for  materials  to  repair,  public  buudings, 
machinery,  and  for  unforeseen  expenses,  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

For  purchase  and  repair  of  instruments  to  be  issued  to  officers  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  to  officers  detailed  and  on  duty  as  acting 
engineer  officers  for  use  on  pubUc  works  and  surveys,  ten  thousana 
dollars. 

Engineer  School,  WAsraNGTON^  District  op  Columbia:  Equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Engmeer  School  at  Washington  Bar- 
racksj  District  of  Columbia,  including  purchase  of  instruments, 
machmery,  implements,  models,  and  materials  for  the  use  of  the  school 
and  for  instruction  of  engineer  troops  in  their  special  duties  as  sappers 
and  miners  J  for  land  mining,  pontoniering,  and  signaUng;  for  pur- 
chase and  bmding  of  professional  works  ana  periodicals  of  recent  date 
treating  of  military  and  civil  engineering  and  kindred  scientific  sub- 
jects for  the  library  of  the  United  States  Engineer  School;  for  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  school,  including  fuel,  lights,  chemicals, 
stationery,  hardware,  machinery,  and  boats;  for  pay  of  civilian  clerks, 
draftsmen,  electricians,  mechanics,  and  laborers;  compensation  of 
civihan  lecturers  and  payment  of  tuition  fees  of  student  officers  at 
civil  technical  institutions;  for  extra-duty  pay  to  soldiers  necessarily 
employed  for  periods  of  not  less  than  ten  days  as  artificers  on  work 
in  addition  to  and  not  strictly  in  the  Une  of  their  military  duties,  such 
as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  draftsmen,  printers,  lithographers,  pho- 
tograpners,  engine  drivers,  telegraph  operators,  telephone  operators, 
teamsters,  wheelwrights,  masons,  machinists,  painters,  overseers, 
laborers;  for  repairs  of  and  materials  to  repair  pubUc  biiildings  ana 
machinery;  for  unforeseen  expenses;  for  travel  expenses  of  officers 
on  journeys  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  made  for  the 
purpose  01  instruction:  Provided ,  That  the  traveling  expenses  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  in  Ueu  of  mileage  and  other  allowances;  and  to 
provide  means  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  at  the 
Engineer  School  by  the  purchase  of  textbooks,  books  of  reference, 
scientific  and  professional  papers,  and  for  other  absolutely  necessary 
expenses,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Engineer  equipment  of  troops:  For  pontoon  material,  tools, 
instruments,  and  suppUes  required  for  use  in  the  engineer  equipment 
of  troops,  including  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  engineer  manuals, 
ninety  tnousand  dollars. 

Civilian  assistants  to  engineer  officers:  For  services  of  sur- 
veyors, survey  parties,  draftsmen,  nhotographers,  master  laborers, 
and  clerks  to  engineer  officers  on  tne  staff  of  division,  corps,  ana 
department  commanders,  forty  thousand  dollars. 
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Contingencies,  Engineer  Department,  Philippine  Islands: 
For  contingent  expenses  incident  to  the  operations  of  the  Engineer 
Department  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  be  expended  at  the  £scre- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  five  thousand  dolTars. 

ORDNANCE  DEPARTlfENT. 

Ordnance  service:  For  the  current  expenses  of  the  Ordnance 
Department,  in  connection  with  purchasing,  receiving,  storing,  and 
issuing  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  comprising  police  and  office 
duties,  rents,  tolls,  fuel,  light,  water,  and  advertising,  stationery, 
typewriters  and  adding  macmnes,  including  their  exchange,  ana 
office  furniture,  tools,  and  instruments  of  service;  for  incidental 
expenses  of  the  ordnance  service  and  those  attending  practical  trials 
and  tests  of  ordnance,  small  arms,  and  other  ordnance  stores;  and 
for  pubUcations  for  Ubraries  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  including 
the  Ordnance  Office,  and  payment  for  mechanical  labor  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  tm*ee  hundred  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  of  which  amount  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  ana  thirty  cents  shall  be  used  for  the 
reimbursement  of  the  Ordnance  Department  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  arms,  arm  chests,  and  screw  drivers,  issued  to  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Ordnance  stores — ^Ammunition:  Manufacture  and  purchase  of 
ammimition  and  materials  therefor  for  small  arms  for  reserve  supply; 
ammunition  for  burials  at  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  in  Wasnmg- 
ton,  District  of  Columbia;  ammunition  for  firing  the  morning  and 
evening  gun  at  mihtary  posts  prescribed  by  General  Orders,  Num- 
bered Seventy,  Headauarters  of  the  Army,  dated  July  twentv-third, 
eighteen  himdred  and  sixty-seven,  and  at  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers  and  its  several  branches,  including  National 
Soldiers'  Home  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  State  homes,  two  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  dollars: 
Provided,  That  no  part  oi  this  appropriation  shall  be  paid  for  small- 
arms  powder  at  a  price  exceeding  seventy-one  cents  a  pound. 

Small-arms  target  practice:  Ammunition,  targets,  and  other 
accessories  for  small-arms  and  machine-gun  target  practice  and 
instruction;  marksmen's  medals,  prize  arms,  and  insignia  for  all 
arms  of  the  service;  and  ammunition,  targets,  target  material,  and 
other  accessories  may  be  issued  for  small-arms  target  practice  and 
instruction  at  the  educational  institutions  and  State  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  orphans'  homes,  to  which  issues  of  small  arms  are  lawfully 
made,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe, 
provided  the  total  value  of  the  stores  so  issued  to  the  educational 
institutions  does  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars,  eight  himdred 
thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  paid  for  small-arms  powder  at  a  pnce  exceeding  seventy-one  cents 
a  pound. 

Manufacture  op  arms:  For  manufacturing,  repairing,  procuring, 
and  issuing  arms  at  the  national  armories,  seven  nundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Ordnance  stores  and  supplies:  For  overhauling,  cleaning, 
repairing,  and  preserving  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  m  the  han& 
of  troops  and  at  the  arsenals,  posts,  and  depots;  for  purchase  and 
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manufacture  of  ordnance  stores  to  fill  requisitions  of  troops;  for 
InfantiT,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery  equipments,  including  honse  equip- 
ments for  Cavalry  and  Artillery,  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

National  trophy  and  medals  for  rifle  contests:  For  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  a  national  trophy  and  medals  and  other  prizes  to  be 
provided  and  contested  for  annually,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  said  contest  to  be  open  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  the  National  Guard  or  Organised 
Militia  of  the  several  Stateis,  Territories,  and  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, members  of  rifle  clubs,  and  civihaiis,  and  for  die  cost  of  the  trophy, 
prizes,  and  medals  herein  provided  for,  and  for  the  promotion  of  line 
practice  throughout  the  United  States,  including  the  reimbursement 
of  necessary  expenses  of  members  of  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  to  be  expended  for  the  purposes  herein- 
before prescribed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

AuTOBCATic  MACHINE  RIFLES:  For  the  purchase,  manufacture,  and 
test  of  automatic  machine  rifles,  including  their  sights  and  equipm^ts, 
to  be  available  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  thirtielJi, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

Field  artillery  for  Organized  Miutia:  For  the  purpose  of 
procuring  field  artUlery  material  for  the  Organized  Militia  of  uie  sev- 
eral States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  cost  to 
the  said  States,  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  to  remain 
the  property  of  the  United  States  and  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  man^ 
ner  now  prescribed  by  law,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  herebj  authorized, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  on  the  requisitions  of  the 
governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  or  the  commanding 
general  of  the  MiUtia  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  issue  said  artillery 
material  to  the  Organized  MiUtia;  and  the  sum  of  one  miUion  dollars 
is  hereby  appropriated  and  made  immediately  available  and  to 
remain  available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  mneteen  hundred  and 
fourteen,  for  the  procurement  and  issue  of  the  articles  constituting 
the  same:  Provided^  That  hereafter  when  authorized  tranirfers  or  sales 
of  ordnance  or  ordnance  stores  are  made  to  another  bureau  of  the  War 
Department,  or  to  another  executive  department  of  the  Government, 
payment  therefor  shall  be  made  by  the  proper  disbursing  oflicer  of  the 
Dureau,  office,  or  department  concerned.  When  the  transaction  is 
between  two  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  the  price  to  be  chai]ged 
shall  be  the  cost  price  of  the  stores,  including  the  cost  of  inspection. 
When  the  transaction  is  between  the  Ordnance  Dq»rtment  and 
imother  executive  department  of  the  Oovenmient,  the  price  to  be 
charged  shall  include  the  cost  price  of  the  stores  and  tne  costs  of 
inspection  and  transportation. 

AiofXJNmoN  FOR  Field  Artillery  fob  Organized  MiLrriA:  For 
procuring  reserve  ammunition  for  Field  Artillery  for  the  Organized 
Militia  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
one  himdred  thousand  dollars. 

There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  thirty-three 
thousand  dollars  to  reimburse  tne  govOTiimwit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  site  acquired  for  a  reformatory  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  site  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretaiy  of  War 
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for  such  purposes  as  maj  be  hereafter  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  jurisdiction  now  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columlna  over  said  site,  being  that  certain  parcel  of  land 
in  the  countj  of  Fairfax,  State  of  Virginia,  known  as  **  Bel  voir"  or  the 
** White  House'*  tract,  containing  fifteen  hundred  acres,  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  War:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
War  may,  in  his  discretion,  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  use  such  of  the  clay  deposits  on  said  site  as  may  be 
required  in  the  brick  manufacturing  plant  in  the  Workhouse  Institu- 
tion at  Occoquan,  Virginia:  And  promded  further ,  That  the  sum  herein 
appropriated  is  hereby  made  available  for  the  purposes  contained  in 
the  District  appropriation  Act  approved  March  thirty-first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  nme,  under  the  title  of  **  sites  for  reformatory  and  work- 
house," as  amended  by  the  provision  contained  in  the  urgent  defi- 
ciency Act,  approved  August  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine;  and 
the  provision  contained  in  the  Act  approved  March  thirty-first,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  nine,  that  the  two  tracts  of  land  to  be  acquired  as 
sites  for  a  reformatory  and  workhouse  shall  be  widely  separated,  and 
all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  herebv  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  That  hereafter  all  enlistments  in  the  Army  shall  be  made  for 
the  term  of  four  years,  and  for  all  enlistments  hereafter  accomplished 
four  years  shall  be  counted  as  an  enlistment  period  in  computing 
continuous-service  pay. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  office  establishments  of  the  Quartermaster  General, 
the  Commissary  General,  and  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Army  are 
hereby  consolidated  and  shall  hereafter  constitute  a  single  bureau  of 
the  War  Department,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  and  of  which  the  Chief  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  created  by 
this  Act  shall  be  the  head.  The  Quartermaster's,  Subsistence,  and 
Pay  Departments  of  the  Army  are  hereby  consolidated  into  and  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army.  The 
officers  of  said  department  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  officers  of  said 
corps  and  by  the  titles  of  the  rank  held  by  them  therein,  and,  except 
as  hereinafter  specifically  provided  to  the  contrary,  the  provisions  of 
sections  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
February  second,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  entitled  **An  Act  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  permanent  military  establishment  of  the 
United  States,''  are  hereby  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  to  which  they  now 
apply  to  the  Quartermaster's,  Subsistence,  and  Pay  Departments, 
and  the  provision  of  said  sections  of  said  Act  relative  to  chiefs  of  staff 
corps  and  departments  shall,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  apply  to 
all  offices  and  officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  with  rank  above 
that  of  colonel.  The  officers  now  holding  comjnissions  as  officers  of 
the  said  departments  shall  hereafter  have  the  same  tenure  of  com- 
mission in  tne  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  as  officers  of  said  corps  shall 
have  rank  of  the  same  grades  and  dates  as  that  now  held  by  them,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  vacancies  among  them,  shall  constitute  one 
list,  on  which  they  shall  be  arranged  according  to  rank:  Provided^ 
That  when  a  permanent  officer  is  promoted  he  shall  take  the  relative 
rank  of  the  officers  in  the  grade  to  which  he  is  promoted  which  he  held 
as  indicated  in  the  relative  rank  of  the  Army  on  the  Army  Register  of 
Nineteen  hundred  and  twelve:  Provided  further.  That  so  long  as  anv 
officers  shall  remain  on  said  list  any  vacancy  occurring  therein  shall 
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be  filled,  if  possible,  from  among  such  officers,  bj  selection  if  the 
vacancy  occurs  in  a  grade  above  that  of  colonel,  and,  if  the  vacancy 
occurs  m  a  grade  not  above  that  of  colonel,  by  the  promotion  of  an 
officer  who  would  haTB  beer  entitled  to  promotion  to  that  particular 
vacancy  if  the  consolidation  of  departments  hereby  prescribed  had 
never  occurred:  Provided  further,  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  any  vacancies  occurrinp 
among  officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  with  rank  above  that  oi 
colonel  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  filled  by  selection 
from  among  officers  who  shall  have  served  by  detail  in  said  corps  for 
not  less  than  four  years:  Provided  further ,  That  the  noncommissioned 
officers  now  known  as  post  quartermaster  sergeants  and  post  com- 
missary sergeants  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  quartermaster  ser- 
geants; the  Army  paymaster's  clerks  shall  be  known  as  pav  clerks, 
and  each  of  said  noncommissioned  officers  and  pay  clerks  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  the  pay,  allowances,  rights,  and  privil^es  now  allowed 
him  by  law:  Provided  further.  That  no  details  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
grade  of  colonel  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  shall  be  made  until  the 
number  of  officers  of  that  grade  shall  have  oeen  reduced  by  three,  and 
thereafter  the  number  of  officers  in  that  grade  shall  not  exceed  twelve; 
and  no  details  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  shall  be  made  until  the  number  of  officers 
of  that  grade  shall  have  been  reduced  by  three,  and  thereafter  the 
number  of  officers  in  that  grade  shall  not  exceed  eighteen;  and  no 
details  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  major  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  shall  be  made  until  the  number  of  omcers  of  that  grade  shall 
have  been  reduced  by  eleven,  and  thereafter  the  number  of  officers 
in  said  grade  shall  not  exceed  forty-eight;  and  no  details  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  Quartermaster  Coips  shall  be 
made  until  after  the  number  of  officers  of  that  grade  shall  be  reduced 
by  thirty-one,  and  thereafter  the  number  of  officers  of  said  grade  shall 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  two;  and  whenever  the  separation  of  a 
line  officer  of  any  grade  and  arm  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps  shall 
create  therein  a  vacancy  that,  under  the  terms  of  this  proviso,  can 
not  be  filled  by  detail  such  separation  shall  operate  to  make  a  per- 
manent reduction  of  one  in  the  total  number  of  officers  of  said  grade 
and  arm  in  the  line  of  the  Army  as  soon  as  such  reduction  can  be  made 
without  depriving  any  officer  of  his  commission:  Provided  further, 
That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  decide  that  it  is  necessary 
and  practicable,  regimental,  battalion,  and  squadron  quartermasters 
and  commissaries  shall  be  required  to  perform  any  duties  that  junior 
officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  may  properly  be  required  to 
perform,  and  regimental  and  battalion  quartermaster  and  commissary 
sergeants  shall  be  required  to  perform  any  duties  that  noncomnus- 
sioned  officers  or  pay  clerks  of  tne  Quartermaster  Corps  may  properly 
be  required  to  perform,  but  such  regimental,  battalion,  and  squadron 
quartermasters  and  commissaries  shall  not  be  required  to  receipt  for 
any  money  or  property  which  does  not  pertain  to  their  respective 
regiments,  battalions,  or  squadrons,  and  tney  shall  not  be  separated 
from  the  organizations  to  which  they  belong:  Provided  further,  That 
such  duty  or  rluties  as  are  now  required  by  law  to  be  performed  by 
any  officer  or  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's,  Subsistence,  or  Pay 
Departments  shall  hereafter  be  performed  by  such  officer  or  officers 
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of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  as  the  Secretary  of  War  mav  designate 
for  the  purpose:  Providea  further y  That  there  shall  be  a  Chief  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  who  shall  have  the  rank  of  major  general  during 
the  service  as  such  of  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office,  and  thereafter 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  while  so  serving,  and  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  among  the  omcers  of  said  corps  and  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  twenty-six  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  February  second,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  hereinbefore 
cited:  Provided  further j  That  when  the  ijrst  two  vacancies  in  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  except  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  of  a  limited  term  of  appointment, 
shall  hereafter  occur  those  vacancies  shall  not  be  filled,  but  the  office 
in  which  the  vacancies  occur  shall  immediately  cease  and  determine: 
Provided  further  J  That  the  Quartermaster  Corps  shall  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  extent  the  departments  hereby 
consolidated  into  said  corps  have  heretofore  been  subject  to  such 
supervision  under  the  terms  of  the  existing  law:  Provided  further j  That 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  section 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  major  general  herein  provided  for 
inamediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  said  major  general,  under  direction  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  put  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  section  not 
less  than  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  creation  of  a  Quar- 
termaster Corps  in  the  Army  not  to  exceed  four  thousand  civilian 
employees  of  that  corps,  receiving  a  monthly  compensation  of  not 
less  than  thirty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  each,  not  including  civil  engineers,  superintendents  of  con- 
struction, inspectors  of  clothing,  clothing  examiners,  inspectors  of 
supplies,  inspectors  of  animals,  chemists,  veterinarians,  freight  and 
passenger  rate  clerks,  civil  service  employees  and  employees  of  the 
classified  service,  employees  of  the  Army  transport  service  and  harbor- 
boat  service,  and  such  other  employees  as  may  be  required  for  tech- 
nical work,  shall  be  replaced  permanently  by  not  to  exceed  an  eaual 
number  of  enlisted  men  of  said  corps,  and  all  enlisted  men  of  the  line 
of  the  Army  detailed  on  extra  duty  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  or 
as  bakers  or  assistant  bakers  shall  be  replaced  permanently  by  not  to 
exceed  two  thousand  enlisted  men  of  said  corps ;  and  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  the  enlistment  in  the  military  service  of  not  to  exceed  six 
thousand  men,  who  shall  be  attached  permanently  to  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  and  who  shall  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  enlisted 
force  provided  by  law,  is  hereby  authorized:  Provided^  That  the 
enlisted  force  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  shall  consist  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  master  electricians,  six  hundred  sergeants  (first  class),  one  thou- 
sand and  five  sergeants,  six  hundred  and  fifty  corporals,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  privates  (first  class),  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety  privates,  and  forty-five  cooks,  all  of  whom  shall  receive  the 
same  pay  and  allowances  as  enlisted  men  of  corresponding  grades  in 
the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  shall  be  assigned  to  such  duties 
pertaining  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
prescribe:  Provided  further y  That  the  Secretary  of  War  may  fix  the 
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limits  of  age  within  which  civilian  employees  who  are  actually  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  when  this  Act  takes  effect  and  who  are  to 
DC  replaced  by  enlisted  men  imder  the  terms  of  this  Act  may  enlist  in 
the  Quartermaster  Corps:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  held  or  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  employment  of  the 
class  of  civilian  employees  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  continued  employment  of  civilians  included  in  the  Act  until 
such  latter  employees  have  been  replaced  by  enlisted  men  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Sec.  5.  That  hereafter,  except  in  time  of  war  or  when  war  is  immi- 
nent, no  officer  who  shall  have  served  four  years  as  Chief  of  Staff  shall 
be  eli^ble  for  further  service  as  Chief  of  Staff  imtil  after  he  shall  have 
served  for  at  least  two  years  with  the  line  of  the  Army;  neither  shall 
any  officer,  after  the  fifth  day  of  March,  nineteen  himdred  and  thir- 
teen, be  detailed,  nor  be  permitted  to  serve,  as  Chief  of  Staff  unless 
he  shall  have  served  at  least  ten  years  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
line  of  the  Army  in  grades  below  that  of  brigadier  general,  and  the 
General  Staff  Corra  snail  hereafter  consist  of  two  general  offices,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  Chief  of  Staff,  three  colonels,  four  lieutenant  colonels, 
eight  majors,  and  ten  captains  or  first  lieutenants,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  detailed  from  the  Army  at  large  in  the  manner  and  for  the  periods 
provided  by  law,  and  hereafter  details  to  the  General  Staff  Corps, 
excepting  the  two  general  officers,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  twenty-seven  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  February 
second,  nineteen  himdred  and  one,  entitled  ''An  Act  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  permanent  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States."  All  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Army  now  detailed  for  service 
in  any  staff  corps,  or  department,  or  in  the  General  Staff  Corps,  shall 
be  relieved  from  duty  in  said  corps  at  the  expiration  of  their  present 
periods  of  detail,  or  sooner  if  the  President  shall  so  direct,  and  all 
officers  hereafter  detailed  for  service  in  the  staff  corps,  departments, 
and  Greneral  Staff  Corps  shall  be  relieved  therefrom  at  the  expiration 
of  four  years  of  such  service,  or  sooner  if  the  President  shall  so  direct, 
and  no  officer  who  shall  have  served  for  four  years  under  detail  in  any 
staff  corps,  or  department,  or  the  General  Staff  Corps,  shall  be  eligible 
for  further  service  therein  until  after  he  shall  have  served  at  least  two 
years  with  the  branch  of  the  Army  in  which  commissioned,  except  in 
time  of  war  or  when  war  is  imminent:  Provided,  That  hereafter  when 
any  officer  shall,  under  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-six  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  approved  February  second,  nineteen  hundred  and  one, 
be  appointed  to  an  office  with  rank  above  that  of  colonel,  his  appoint- 
ment to  said  office  and  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment  shall  create 
a  vacancy  in  the  arm,  staff  corps,  or  staff  department,  from  which  he 
shall  be  appointed,  and  said  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  existing  law,  but  he  shall  retain  in  said  arm,  staff  corps, 
or  staff  department,  the  same  relative  position  that  he  would  have 
held  if  he  had  not  been  appointed  to  said  office,  and  he  shall  return 
to  said  relative  position  upon  the  expiration  of  his  appointment  to 
said  office,  unless  he  shall  be  reappointed  thereto.  If  imder  the 
operation  of  this  proviso  the  number  of  officers  of  any  particular  grade 
in  any  arm,  staff  corps,  or  staff  department,  shall  at  an^  time  exceed 
the  number  authorizea  by  law,  no  vacancv  occurring  in  said  ^ade 
shall  be  filled  unfil  after  the  total  number  of  officers  therein  shallnave 
been  reduced  to  the  number  authorized  by  law. 
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Sec.  6.  That  hereafter  the  service  of  a  cadet  who  may  hereafter  be 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  or  to  the  Naval 
Academy  shall  not  be  counted  in  computmg  for  any  purpose  the  length 
of  service  of  any  officer  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  appropriations  herein  provided  for  the  several 
departments  consolidated  under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
consolidated  corps  herein  created. 

Sec.  8.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  so  as  to 
separate  any  officer  from  the  Army  or  to  diminish  the  rank  now  held 
by  him,  and  that  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws,  so  far  as  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  this  Act,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  repealed. 
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APPROPRIATION'   FOR    CAMP    AND    MANEUVERS    OF 
ORGANIZED  MILITIA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MESSAGE 

FBOM  THB 


PEESIDMT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

BECOmftlVDllYO 

Alf   A]^PBOPBZATION    FOB   EHCAMFMSETr  AND    XANEtTVEBS    07 
mfi    MMFAHIZEB    MTTiTTIA, 


JuNB  24,  1912. — Bead,  referred  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Military  Affairs,  and 

ordered  to  be  printed* 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Very  complete  arrangements  have  been  tentatively  prepared  for 
the  participation  in  camps  and  maneuvers  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Organized  Militia  of  the  United  States.  Preparation  has  been  made 
for  this  most,  important  military  instruction  both  by  the  United 
States  and  by  the  various  States  whose  Organized  Militia  will  par- 
ticipate. The  magnitude  of  the  maneuver  plans  can  be  seen  when  it 
is  estimated  that  70,000  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Organized 
Militia  will  take  part  in  them  during  the  coming  year.  Should  it  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  contemplated  maneuvers  it  will  be  at  a 
very  great  loss  of  efficiency  to  the  troops  concerned  and  will  entail  a 
great  disappointment  to  the  thousands  of  men  who,  with  the  maneu- 
vers in  view,  have  been  preparing  themselves  therefor. 

In  contemplation  of  the  maneuvers  it  has  been  necessary  already  to 
expend  the  sum  of  $80,000  from  the  unexpended  balance  of  last  year's 
appropriation  for  maneuver  purposes  for  the  Organized  Militia, 
which  sum  will  be  lost  should  the  project  of  maneuvers  not  be  con- 
summated. In  addition  to  this  the  various  States  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  expend  large  amounts  from  their  apportionment  from  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  under  section  1661,  Revised  Statutes, 
or  from  tunas  appropriated  by  the  State.  Without  an  appropriation 
by  Congress  the  maneuvers  may  not  be  held.  I  have  the  honor,  there- 
fore, strongly  to  recommend  and  urge  that  the  following  item,  taken 
from  House  bill  No.  18956  (Army  appropriation  bill),  be  enacted 
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separately  and  specially:  "$1,350,000,  encampment  and  maneuvers, 
Organized  Militia,  1912-14." 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Organized  Militia  for 
maneuver  purposes,  it  would  be  necessary  that  certain  amounts  be 
appropriated  and  made  immediately  available  for  the  Regular  Army 
to  participate  with  the  Organized  Militia  and  aid  the  latter  in  the 
purpose  of  the  maneuvers.  This  appropriation  would  total  $367,500, 
and  is  made  up  of  the  following  items : 

Regular  supplies fl60,000 

Incidental  expenses 4,500 

Barracks  and  quarters 33,000 

Army   transjwrtatJon 75,000 

Roads  and  walks,  etc 4, 000 

Water  and  sewers 57,000 

Clothing  and  equipage 34,000 

Total 367,500 

The  immense  importance  of  the  training  of  the  militia  leads  me 
again  to  urge  most  strongly  that  the  two  appropriations  mentioned 
be  made  available  on  or  before  the  second  day  of  July,  1912,  since, 
unless  the  maneuvers  can  be  definitely  determined  upon  by  that  date, 
the  plans  for  the  encampments  and  maneuvers  of  a  great  portion  oi 
the  Organized  Militia  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Wm.  BL  Taft. 

The  White  House,  Jwne  2^^  1912. 
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A  NEW  CONSTITTJTTON  FOR  OHIO. 


The  recasting  of  the  political  institutions  of  America — this  is  what 
IS  coming  out  of  the  progressive  movement  of  our  times. 

A  staga^^yM^h  government  has  lasted  way  into  these  days  of  the 
wireless  message  and  the  aeroplane.  But  tne  time  for  rea^ustment 
has  come.     We  are  bringing  our  political  institutions  up  to  date. 

The  greatest  commercial  asset  a  State  can  have  is  an  honesty 
efficient,  and  j^roOTessive  government.  Such  a  government  contri- 
butes to  the  moriu  no  less  than  to  the  material  well-being  of  a  com- 
monwealth. The  demand  for  such  a  government  is  the  token  of  a 
^eat  awakening  that  has  come  to  the  American  people.  In  no  State 
IS  there  greater  eividence  of  this  awakening  than  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
at  the  present  time. 

The  people  of  Ohio  are  now  engaged  in  making  over  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State.  For  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  a  constitu- 
tional convention  has  been  at  work  at  this  task.  This  convention 
haa  rocommoBded  42  amendments  to  the  State  constitution.  The 
people  are  to  vote  upon  these  amendments  at  a  special  election  the 
Sd  day  of  September.  The  following  is  a  facsimile  of  the  ballot  to  be 
UBed  at  this  election: 

Official  Ballot. 
Special  election,  Tuesday ,  September  5,  191S, 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

(First  column.) 

To  vote /or  any  SBfiefldiiiefit  place  a  cross  mark  in  the  blank  space  to  the  left  of  ihe 
word  "Yes"  opposite  the  title  of  such  amendment. 

To  vote  aiatnst  any  amendment  place  a  cross  mark  in  the  blank  space  to  the  left  of 
the  word  "No''  opposite  the  title  of  such  amendment. 


1 

.    y«. 

Arttcte  I.  sectton  & 
BaTorm  la  dyO-Jary  tjMUm, 

Na 

2 

Yes. 

Article  I,  aectkm  9. 
IboUttoa  of  capital  pimlalimeat. 

Na 

S 

Yes. 

ArUddLjectionia 
In  criminal  cases. 

Na 

4 

.     Yes. 

Article  I,  section  18. 
Svltfl  against  the  SUte. 

Na 
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10 


11 


18 


13 


14 


16 


16 


17 


18 


Tea. 

Article  I,  aaotioolta. 
Daaaff  for  wroasfid  doallL 

Na 

Tea. 

Article  n^aaotiool.  1%  lb,  lo.  Id,  le,  li^lg. 
IMIUtlTe  mU  lefereadan. 

No. 

^ 

Yes. 

Article  n.  section  8. 

No. 

Yes. 

Article  n  section  1«. 

No. 

Yes. 

Article  n.8ectioa  33. 

No. 

Yes. 

Article  n,  section  34. 
Welfsrs  of  OH^ojees. 

No. 

Yes. 

Article  n.  section  S& 
WorkHeB*s  eoHHBMttM* 

No. 

Yes. 

ArtioleII,S80tiooa6. 
OoBssnrstloB  of  mMtmnX  rsoowess. 

Na 

Yes. 

Article  n,  section  87. 
ngbt-how  <U7  OB  pBbUe  works. 

Na 

Yes. 

Article  n,  section  38. 
BsMOTsI  of  0  Adsls. 

No. 

Y«fc 

Article  n,  section  39. 
BegilattMf  expert  testtaMnqr  U  erlMlnal  telsls. 

Na 

Yes. 

BeglsterliW  mU  wsmuitlnff  Un4  tlttei. 

Na 

Y«fc 

Article  n,  section  41. 
AboUshlig  prison  eontraet  Ubor. 

Na 

Y«fc 

Article  m,  section  8. 
Uadtiaf  power  of  general  assemblj  in  extern  ssarioM. 

No 
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10 

y«. 

Articte  IV,  sectkms  1, 2,  snd  d. 
ChsBge  la  JvdleUl  sfstesi. 

III   - 

Na 

Oi% 

Yes. 

Article  IV,  seotiaiis  3,  7, 12,  snd  16. 
Jvdffs  of  eovrt  of  eommoB  pISM  for  each  towmtj. 

40U 

No. 

01 

Tea. 

Article  IV,  secUon  9. 

SSI 

Na 

22 

Yes. 

Article  IV,  section  2L 

Na 

23 

Yes. 

Article  V,8ecUonL 

No. 

24 

Yv. 

Article  V,  section  1. 
OnlttlBgword^wklte.** 

Na 

26 

Y«. 

Article  V,  section  2. 
Use  of  TOtfif  mseklmes. 

Na 

26 

Yes. 

Article  V,  section  7. 
PilmarxclMtlons. 

Na 

27 

Yes. 

Article  VI,  section  3. 
OifABlistlon  of  boards  of  edveatton. 

.Na 

28 

Yes. 

Article  VI,  secUon  4. 

CiMtlac  tlis  oflee  of  saperlnteadeiit  of  pvbile  Instmetioa  to  replace 
SUte  eommlssloiier  of  eommoa  schools. 

Na 

29 

Yes. 

Article  vm,  section  1. 

'   To  extend  State  bond  Unit  to  fifty  mimoB  dollars  for  Intereoaaty 
wsffOB  roads. 

Na 

SO 

Yes. 

Article  vm,  section  6w 
RegBlatlBg  InsBraBce. 

Na 

31 

Yes. 

Article  vm,  section  12. 

Na 

AbolisUBff  board  of  pabUe  works. 
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3S 

Yes. 

AitietoXn,  aecUoDS  1,  2, 6,  7,  8, 0, 10,  and  IL 
f^uicliiMt,  aid  prodvetloB  of  BiBenai. 

No. 

38 

Yes. 

AitksloXIII,8eotkm3. 
Begvlfttloa  of  eorponttoas  mU  lalo  of  poiMMl  proportf. 

No. 

84 

Yes. 

Article  XUI^secUon  3. 
buka 

Na 

86 

Yea. 

Article  XV,  secUonX 
BegtfttlBff  SUte  prlatlif. 

No. 

86 

Yefc 

Article  XV,  section  4. 
EUgtbOlty  of  wo«eB  to  eertalB  oflMs. 

Na 

87 

Ym. 

Article  XV,  section  la 
arllsenrtea 

Na 

Yea. 

Article  XV,  section  U. 
Out-dooradTortlsiBf. 

88 

No. 

Yes. 

Article  XVI,  sectioos  1, 3,  end  3. 

89 

Na 

Yea 

Article  X  Vlll,  sections  1,  2, 3,  4, 6, 6, 7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13,  and  14. 
Muldpal  home  rata 

40 

Na 

41 

Yea 

SdwialoofMNBdMonta 

Na 

(Second  column.) 

INTOXICATINO  LIQUORS. 

To  vote /or  license  to  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquore  place  a  cross  mark  in  the  blank 
space  to  the  left  opposite  the  words:  "For  license  to  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.'* 

To  vote  against  license  to  traffic  in  intoxicating  liouors  place  a  cross  mark  in  the 
blank  space  to  the  left  opposite  the  words:  "Against  license  to  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors.'' 


For  Hi 


to  trifle  Im  IntozieatiBg  llqvon. 


Against  Hconse  to  tratte  In  Intoxteatlng  Uqnon. 
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The  amendments  in  the  first  colimm  of  the  ballot  do  not  appear  in 
the  order  of  their  importance.  The  seq^uence  followed  is  the  order 
in  which  the  amendments  will  appear  if  mcorporated  in  the  constitu- 
tion. 

BEOROANIZATION  OF  THE  JUDICIARY. 

Eight  of  these  amendments  have  to  do  with  changes  in  court  pro- 
cedure. They  appear  in  different  places  on  the  ballot  but  constitute 
a  distinct  group  and  may  be  considered  together.  The  ballot  num- 
bers of  these  judiciary  amendments  are  1,  3,  4,  5,  15,  19,  20,  and  21. 
This  group  represents  an  important  part  of  the  convention's  work. 
The  aim  was  to  cure  the  evilof  the  law's  delay,  to  dispel  the  fog  of 
tradition  and  technicality,  and  to  insure  the  boon  of  cheap  and  price- 
less justice  for  rich  and  poor  alike. 

No.  1  authorizes  a  verdict  in  civil  cases  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
the  jury. 

No.  3  makes  it  less  easy  for  the  accused  to  thwart  the  ends  of  justice 
by  a  refusal  to  take  the  witness  stand. 

No.  4  requires  claims  against  the  State  to  be  tried  in  a  court  and 
not  before  the  legislature,  as  at  present. 

No.  5  forbids  the  legislature  to  put  a  price  upon  human  life  or  to 
limit  the  damages  that  may  be  recovered  in  the  case  of  death  resulting 
from  the  wrongful  act  of  another. 

No.  15  authorizes  laws  calculated  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  alleged 
experts  being  employed  to  testify  for  the  side  that  pays  them. 

No.  20  provides  that  each  county  shall  have  one  resident  common 
pleas  judge,  and  permits  the  people  of  the  smaller  counties,  if  they 
so  decide  by  referendum  vote,  to  combine  in  one  the  common  pleas 
and  probate  courts. 

No.  21  restricts  the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  townships  in 
which  no  other  court  is  maintained  and  confines  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  justice  to  the  township  in  which  he  is  elected. 

No.  19  is  the  amendment  which  provides  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  judiciary.  This  amendment  creates  a  chief  justice  to  preside 
over  the  six  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  It  creates  courts  of  appeal 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  circuit  courts.  It  provides  that  for  all 
ordinary  cases  there  shall  be  but  one  trial  in  the  common  nleas  court 
and  one  review  in  the  court  of  appeals.  Litigants  can  not  oe  dragged 
on  up  t<^  the  supreme  court  as  at  present.  Only  certain  classes  of 
cases  can  be  taken  to  the  supreme  court.  All  constitutional  ques- 
tions may  be  appealed  to  the  highest  tribunal.  But  it  takes  six  of  the 
seven  judges  to  declare  a  law  unconstitutional.  Under  court  pro- 
cedure in  Ohio  a  litigant  is  fortunate  if  his  case  is  determined  within 
five  years.  Under  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  court  it  is  esti- 
mated that  this  time  will  be  reduced  to  three  years  or  less.  The 
slogan  of  **One  trial,  one  review'*  is  destined  to  become  popular  in 
Ohio.  In  this  era  of  high  prices  there  is  nothing  more  burdensome 
than  the  high  cost  of  justice.  There  were  great  lawyers  in  Ohio's 
fourth  constitutional  convention.  Their  work  is  proof  that  they 
were  actuated  by  motives  of  the  highest  patriotism,  as  the  attorneys 
of  all  the  people. 
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LABOB  AHBNDMBNTB. 

There  are  five  amendments  that  relate  to  the  subject  of  labor. 

No.  10  clothes  the  legislative  department  of  the  State  with  ample 
power  to  pass  whatever  laws  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  employees.  All  constitutional  bars  are  removed.  Anything  may 
be  done  to  protect  workers  even  to  the  establishment  of  a  mimmum 
wage.  This  amendment  does  not  presume  to  say  what  shall  be  done. 
It  proposes  to  leave  the  people  of  the  State  free  to  deal  with  this 
gravest  of  problems  according  to  their  best  judgment  and  experience. 

Hardly  less  important  is  No.  11.  Under  this  amendment  it  will  be 
possible,  if  at  any  time  in  the  future  it  shall  be  thought  desirable,  to 
establish  a  compulsory  system  of  insuring  employees  against  injury, 
disease,  and  death  arisinj^  from  their  occupations. 

No.  13  fixes  the  principle  of  the  8-hour  day  in  the  constitution  by 
making  it  mandatory  for  all  public  work. 

No.  17  abolishes  prison  contract  labor,  but  provides  that  all  State 
institutions  may  be  supplied  by  prison  labor. 

No.  22  puts  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes, 
except  to  preserve  physical  property  from  injury,  and  in  all  such 
cases  the  accused  must,  upon  demand,  be  granted  a  trial  by  jury. 

Ohio's  constitution  was  framed  60  years  ago.  Since  then  an 
industrial  revolution  has  taken  place.  Modem  invention  has  resulted 
in  marvelous  wealth  production.  But  we  speed  up  our  machines 
with  too  little  regard  for  the  workers.  The  conservation  of  humanity 
is  the  Nation's  first  dutv.  The  Republic  is  cheated  if  the  child  is 
robbed.  The  sacrifice  of  motherhood  means  the  decay  of  the  race. 
The  care  of  the  women  and  children  is  an  imperative  function  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  people  of  Ohio  will 
adopt  these  great  labor  amendments  and  thereby  give  humanity  its 
rightful  place  as  the  chief  concern  of  the  State. 

FIFTEEN  MINOR  AMENDMENTS. 

Of  the  28  other  amendments.  15  may  be  characterized  as  minor  and 
the  other  13  as  major  amendments,  the  latter  involving  disputed 
principles  or  policies  of  government,  the  former  pertaining  to  matters 
about  which  there  is  little  room  for  disagreement. 

In  some  instances  the  lanmiage  of  the  Ohio  constitution  has  been 
so  construed  as  to  prevent  obviously  proper  legislation.  Often  these 
matters  were  not  of  suflScient  importance  to  warrant  an  independent 
effort  to  amend  the  constitution.  But  it  was  the  manifest  duty  of 
the  constitutional  convention,  once  in  session,  to  remove  tnese 
obstacles.  For  instance,  the  constitution  stood  in,  the  way  of  laws 
to  prevent  a  dishonest  merchant  from  disposing  of  his  merchandise 
overnight  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors.  Amendment  No.  33 
not  oTdj  authorizes  legislation  of  this  character  but  embraces  also  the 
rieht  of  protecting  the  public  against  the  sale  of  fraudulent  stocks  or 
other  securities. 

The  use  of  voting  machines  had  been  declared  unconstitutionaL 
Amendment  No.  25  removes  this  inhibition. 

A  question  had  been  made  of  the  constitutionality  of  appointing 
women  to  membership  upon  State  boards  or  to  positions  having  to 
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do  with  institutions  involving  the  care  of  women  and  children. 
Amendment  No.  36  sets  this  question  at  rest. 

The  guaranties  of  the  bill  of  rights  had  been  quoted  against  the 
right  of  the  comimunity  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  billboards.  No. 
38  gives  the  city  the  nght  to  be  beautiful. 

The  Ohio  constitution  restricts  the  right  of  voting  to  white  male 
citizens.  The  word  **  white"  is  a  curious  obsolescence  of  ante-bellum 
days.     No.  24  strikes  this  word  out. 

No.  7  gives  the  general  assembly  certain  rijghts  to  conduct  investi- 
gations which  had  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

No.  8  corrects  an  error  that  was  made  by  the  legislature  in  formu- 
lating a  governor's  veto  amendment  that  was  adopted  in  1903. 

No.  9  gives  constitutional  authority  for  lepslation  providing  for  a 
lien  upon  buildings  to  protect  mechanics  ana  material  men. 

No.  18  limits  an  extra  session  of  a  general  assembly  to  legislation 
specifically  stated  in  the  call  of  the  governor. 

No.  27  establishes  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  school  district  to 
determine  by  referendum  vote  the  size  and  organization  of  their 
school  board. 

No.  28  makes  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  a  constitutional 
officer. 

No.  30  permits  the  State  to  insure  in  mutual  insurance  companies, 
a  practice  which  was  regarded  as  unconstitutional. 

No.  31  substitutes  a  superintendent  in  place  of  the  present  board 
of  public  works. 

No.  34  applies  to  all  banking  institutions  the  principle  of  double 
liability  for  stockholders  and  makes  them  all  suDJect  to  inspection 
and  regulation  by  the  State. 

No.  35  authorizes  the  State  to  do  its  own  printing. 

THIBTBBN   MAJOB   AMENDMENTS. 

It  was  conceminjs;  the  13  remaining  amendments  that. the  sharpest 
divisions  occurred  in  the  convention.  It  is  upon  these  that  piiblic 
discussion  will  be  chiefly  centered. 

No.  2  provides  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

No.  12  jpves  the  State  full  authority  to  carry  out  projects  for  the 
conservation  of  its  natural  resources. 

No.  14  provides  that,  in  addition  to  the  impeachment  proceedings 
of  the  constitution,  laws  may  be  passed  establishing  other  means  of 
removing,  for  cause  and  upon  investigation,  judges  or  other  public 
servants.  This  amendment  practicaffy  authorizes  the  recrll,  but 
leaves  it  to  the  people  of  the  otate  to  establish  it  by  law  or  not,  as 
they  choose. 

No.  16  permits  the  establishment  by  law  of  the  so-called  Torrens 
land  title  guaranty  system. 

No  23,  u  adopted,  will  give  women  equal  voting  rights  with  men 
after  January  1,  1913. 

No.  26,  if  adopted,  will  make  the  direct  primary  mandatory  for  the 
nomination  of  all  elective  officers,  except  the  officers  of  townships  or 
of  municipalities  under  2,000  population.  This  amendment  also 
provides  for  the  direct  election  of  all  delegates  to  national  political 
conventions  and  requires  that  each  candidate  shall  have  printed  upon 
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the  ballot,  and  below  his  name,  his  first  and  second  choice  for  Presi- 
dent. 

No.  29  authorizes  an  issue  of  $10,000,000  in  bonds  each  year  for 
five  years,  an  aggregate  of  fifty  milUons,  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  at  State  expense  of  int^rcounty  wagon  roads. 

No.  32  is  the  taxation  amendment.  A  strenuous  eflFort  was  made 
to  provide  in  the  constitution  for  the  classification  of  property.  This 
effort  failed,  however,  and  the  proposed  amendment  adheres  to  the 
uniform  rule  whereby  all  property,  notwithstanding  its  nature,  must 
be  assessed  at  its  true  value  in  money  and  taxed  at  the  same  rate. 
The  debates  of  the  convention  clearly  showed  that  in  view  of  the 
conflicting  interests  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  taxation  (question  short  of  complete  home  rule.  When  State 
and  local  taxation  are  completely  separated  and  each  coimty  is 
required  to  pay  its  ratable  snare  toward  the  expense  of  the  State, 
then  one  county  can  have  no  interest  in  the  taxation  system  of 
another.  Each  county  may  then  safely  be  permitted  to  adopt  the 
system  which  it  beUeves  best  calculated  to  promote  justice  and  the 
general  prosperity. 

No.  37  provides  that  laws  shall  be  passed  establishing  the  merit 
system  of  competitive  examination  for  all  appointive  officers. 

No.  39  provoked  litUe  discussion  in  the  convention.  Nevertheless, 
it  should  be  included  with  the  major  amendments.  It  provides  a 
rational  method  of  amending  the  constitution.  Experience  had 
shown  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  amend  the  constitution  of 
Ohio,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  amendments  were  required  to  be 
submitted  at  the  time  of  a  regular  election  and  to  receive,  if  adopted, 
a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  at  the  election.  No.  39  provides  that 
amendments  need  only  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  directly 
upon  them. 

We  now  have  loft  three  amendments,  which,  by  common  consent, 
are  the  most  important  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  special  election. 

LIQUOB  LICENSE. 

It  18  proposed  to  establish  in  Ohio  a  license  system  for  the  control 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  At  the  top  of  the  second  column  of  the  ballot, 
set  off  and  apart  from  the  rest,  will  appear  this  liquor-license  amend- 
ment. What  promised  to  be  an  irreconcilable  division  in  the  conven- 
tion ended  most  amicablv.  Both  the  liberals  and  those  inclining  to 
the  principle  of  prohibition  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  this  amendment 
as  a  fair  solution  of  the  question  and  one  which  promises  to  receive 
a  very  large  vote  of  approval  at  the  polls.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the 
temperance  forces  of  the  State  to  oppose  the  measure,  since  the  effect 
of  it  will  be  to  close  over  2,000  saloons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
precisely  what  the  liberals  have  been  contending  for,  as  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  would  bring  the  traffic  under  orderly  control  and 
free  it  from  the  abuses  which  have  provoked  interminable  warfare 
and  disturbed  the  business  and  peace  of  so  many  communitieB. 

HOME  BULE    FOB  OITIBS. 

No.  40  is  the  municipal-government  amendment.  It  is  second  onh* 
to  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  importance.  Its  adoption  wiD 
bring  a  great,  peaceful,  and  beneficent  revolution.     It  will  set  the 
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cities  of  Ohio  free.  Under  it  the  people  of  any  municipality  may  elect 
charter  commissioners,  frame  and  adopt  their  own  fcrm  of  govern- 
ment, and  thereafter  change  it  as  they  deem  proper.  They  need  no 
longer  conform  to  a  rigid,  uniform  system  preacrifed  by  the  State  leg- 
islature. The  amendment  leaves  the  State  supreme  in  matters  that 
are  of  general  concern.  The  city  will  still  be  subject  to  the  police 
power  of  the  State  and  to  any  general  laws  concerning  taxation  and  the 
power  to  incur  debt;  but  witnin  these  reasonable  limits  the  largest 
powers  of  local  self-government  are  granted,  including  the  power  to  buy 
or  condemn  and  to  own  and  operate  any  public  utuity.  This  means 
the  end  of  a  long  and  profitable  alliance  between  corrupt  poUtics  and 
special-privilege  corporations.  It  means  the  breaking  up  of  a  domi- 
nation of  evil  forces  in  city  government.  Under  this  amendment  the 
cities  of  Ohio  are  sure  to  experience  a  new  birth  and  attain  to  greater 
and.  vastly  greater  heights  of  commercial  and  moral  grandeur. 

Before  referring,  finallv,  to  No.  6,  the  initiative  and  referendum 
amendment,  a  word  should  be  said  concerning  the  schedule  of  amend- 
ments which  appears  as  No.  41  upon  the  ballot.  This  is  not  an  amend- 
ment proper.  It  contains  merely  the  necessary  provisions  fixing  the 
time  when  the  amendments,  if  adopted,  are  to  oecome  effective. 

THE   OPPORTUNITT   OP   OHIO   PROGRESSIVES. 

The  3d  of  September,  the  day  after  Labor  Day,  this  is  the  day  for 
the  special  election  when  the  people  of  Ohio  are  to  pass  upon  the 
42  amendments  to  the  State  constitution. 

The  people  of  Ohio  have  more  at  stake  in  this  election  than  they 
have  had  m  any  election  since  the  war.  Their  failure  to  ratify,  at 
least  the  more  important  of  these  amendments,  would  be  a  most 
serious  setback  to  the  progressive  movement  in  tne  State.  It  would 
be  a  blow  to  the  progressive  cause  everywhere,  for  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation  will  be  upon  Ohio. 

As  to  some  of  these  proposed  amendments  the  progressives  them- 
selves are  divided.  But  tnere  is  at  least  one  amendment  on  which 
all  real  progressives  are  united. 

THE   INrriATIVE   AND  RErBRENDUM. 

Faith  in  the  initiative  and  referendum  is  the  acid  test  of  the  pro- 
gressive. Ohio's  vote  upon  this  amendment  will  be  heralded  far  and 
wide.  If  it  were  defeated  Wall  Street  would  go  into  ecstasies  of 
delight.  If,  on  September  3,  the  initiative  and  referendum  amend- 
ment is  adopted  by  an  impressive  maiority,  the  returns  will  come  like 
the  handwnting  upon  the  wall  to  those  who  revel  at  the  feast  of 
privilege.  A  crushing  victory  in  Ohio  now  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum  will  win  the  East  for  the  cause  of  popular  government  as 
the  West  has  already  been  won.  It  will  be  the  oeginmng  of  the  end 
of  the  rule  of  big  interests.  It  will  be  the  full  dawn  at  last  of  a  real 
people's  government  for  the  whole  Nation. 

The  time  for  action  has  now  come.  The  men  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  factories  and  the  mines,  the  merchants,  teachers,  doctors,  and 
lawyers,  all  who  earn  an  honest  living  by  trying  to  render  useful 
Bervice  to  mankind,  these  are  the  men  wno  must  decide  the  issue 
on  September  8,  between  the  great  busy  people  of  Ohio  who  demand 
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only  that  goyemment  shall  be  administered  in  the  interests  of  all, 
andf  those  who  conspire  to  pervert  goyemment  and  make  it  the  means 
of  cheating  and  roboing  the  public  for  their  own  aggrandizement. 

This  is  tne  time  to  settle  tne  issue  between  the  public  welfare  and 
arrogant  private  interests;  between  the  Commonwealth  aad  the 
wealth  of  privileged  corporations. 

A   SLOGAN   FOB  THE   BATTLE. 

As  for  the  outcome  of  this  battle  on  the  3d  of  September,  we  have 
this  to  reassure  us.  The  initiative  and  referendum  has  never  yet 
been  rejected  by  popular  vote  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  But  we 
should  not  aim  merely  at  a  victory.  What  about  the  size  of  the 
victory?  It  should  be  decisive.  It  should  be  decisive  enough  to 
put  every  Bourbon  battery  out  of  commission.  Here's  a  slogan  for 
the  charge — **A  half  milhon  majority  for  No.  6."  Whatever  else 
we  do  let  us  seek  out  the  initiative  and  referendum,  which  will  be 
No.  6  on  the  ballot,  and  vote  for  that.  Let  us  talk  No.  6  from  now 
until  September  3.  Let  us  volimteer  to  stand  at  the  polls  election 
morning  when  the  bulk  of  the  voting  is  done.  Let  us  oi^anize  to  see 
that  the  count  is  watched  on  election  night.  *  *  A  half  miUion  majority 
for  No.  6."  With'  this  slogan  the  rout  of  the  enemy  should  be 
complete. 

There  are  but  two  questions  involved.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
popular  government  ?  Is  this  initiative  and  referendum  amendment, 
providing  for  popular  government,  a  wise  and  fair  measure  I 

SHALL  THE   PEOPLE  BULEf 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  with  the  man  who  is  against  popular 
government.  He  ought  to  move  out  of  America.  There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  glory  in  the  memories  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 
What  heart  throb  can  he  feel  at  the  si^ht  of  the  American  flag  ?  The 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — what  thrill  of  patriotism 
can  that  awaken  in  the  breast  of  the  un-American  citizen  who  sneers  at 
the  principle  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  boasts  of  his  con- 
tempt for  this  doctrine  of  popular  goyemment  which  is  the  living 
spint  of  all  our  American  institutions  ? 

Argument  is  wasted  on  such  a  man.  Bury  him  with  an  avalanche 
of  ballots  on  September  3. 

But  there  are  those  who  believe  in  popular  government  and  yet 
whose  minds  have  been  troubled  by  misrepresentations  that  have 
been  made  to  them  about  this  initiative-and-referendum  amendment. 

Every  such  man  can  be  won,  because  this  initiative-and-referendum 
amendment  is  so  fair  that  no  one  who  understands  it  can  possibly 
object  to  it  if  in  his  heart  he  reidly  believes  that  the  people  should 
rule.  We  do  not  need  to  make  converts  to  the  doctrine  of  popular 
government.  The  American  people  were  born  into  that  faiUi.  No 
power  on  earth  could  swerve  them  from  it. 

A   FAIR   INrriATIVE   AND  REFERENDUM. 

The  only  argument  we  need  to  make  is  to  state  m  words  of  simple 
truth  just  what  this  initiative-and-referendum  amendment  actually 
provides.     If  the  people  understand  precisely  what  this  amendment 
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is,  there  is  no  more  danger  of  their  voting  against  it  than  there  would 
be  of  their  voting  a^nst  the  Declaration  of  Independence  if  that 
were  No.  6  on  the  bfulot,  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  necessanr  provision  for  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  political  conditions  in 
our  time. 

Precisel;^  what,  then,  does  this  initiative-and-referendum  amend- 
ment provide  ? 

THE  BEFEBENDUM. 

First,  as  to  the  referendum.  If  a  clique  of  politicians  or  a  corporar 
tion  lobby  bribes  or  bullies  through  the  legislature  a  law  which  the 
people  do  not  want,  the  people  are  given  90  days  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature  in  which  they  may  file  a  petition  demanding 
a  direct  vote  upon  such  a  law. 

If  60,000  voters  sign  their  names  to  these  petitions,  and  if  the 
signers  of  these  petitions  are  distributed  over  at  least  half  the  counties 
of  the  State,  then  the  law  is  thereby  suspended  until  the  people  have 
a  chance  to  pass  their  judgment  upon  it  at  the  poUs.  This  amendment 
does  not  provide  for  any  special  elections.  Such  voting  must  ail  be 
done  at  tne  time  of  regular  elections.  The  operation  of  the  law  is 
suspended  by  the  petition  until  the  next  regular  fall  election,  at 
which  time  the  people  say  whether  or  not  it  shall  go  into  efPect. 

No  one  to-day  has  the  hardihood,  to  object  to  the  referendum.  If 
the  people  should  be  masters  of  the  legislature,  then  the  referendum 
is  ri^ht  beyond  dispute.  If  the  referendum  is  wrong,  it  is  because 
legislatures  should  have  a  right  to  force  unpopular  laws  u{)on  an 
unwilling  people.  That  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  a  hot  poker  which  the 
boldest  Sourbon  will  not  touch. 

The  enemies  of  popular  government  all  sing  low  on  the  refer- 
endum. They  have  no  courage  to  tackle  that.  But  it  appears 
that  they  are  atill  blind  and  foolish  enough  to  hope  that  they  can 
persuade  the  people  to  vote  against  the  initiative. 

THE   INiriATIVE. 

What,  then,  is  the  initiative?  The  initiative  involves  the  same 
principle  as  tne  referendum.  The  referendum  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  kill  laws  which  the  legislature  has  passed.  The  initiative 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  pass  laws  which  the  legislature  has  killed. 
Both  are  necessary  if  the  people  are  to  control  their  public  servants. 

Of  course  it  is  always  easy  to  knock  down  a  straw  man.  Valid 
objections  can  be  made,  not  against  the  principle  of  the  initiative, 
but  against  the  initiative  amendments  that  have  been  proposed  in 
some  of  the  States. 

But  let  no  man  be  persuaded  to  vote  against  the  Ohio  initiative 
because  of  the  alleged  defects  of  the  initiative  in  Oregon  or  Okla- 
homa or  some  other  State.  For  nowhere  in  America  or  in  the 
world  is  there  an  initiative  provision  like  the  one  proposed  for  Ohip. 
This  amendment  must  be  judged  upon  its  own  ments.  Moreover, 
when  this  amendment  is  understooa  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stock 
arguments  made  against  the  initiative  do  not  apply  to  it.  The 
Omo  initiative  has  been  so  framed  as  to  remove  every  possible 
groimd  of  objection. 
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This  amendment  proTides  tliat  any  group  of  dtixeiis  desiring  a 
law  may  draft  and  print  it  in  full  upon  petitionB,  If  3  per  cent  of 
the  electors  of  the  State,  distributed  over  hatf  the  counties  of  th& 
State,  sign  the  petitions,  the  proposed  law  may  then  be  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  state,  who  must  formally  present  it  to  the  legisla- 
ture. If  the  legislature  passes  it  exactly  as  presented,  then  it  is  a 
law  and  that  is  the  end  of  it,  except  that  it  is  stiU  subject  to  the 
referendum,  like  any  other  act  of  the  legislature. 

If  the  legislature  takes  no  action,  then,  by  filing  a  petition  of  an 
additional  3  per  cent  of  the  electors,  the  measure  can  be  placed  on 
the  ballot  at  the  next  regular  election,  to  be  voted  up<m  by  the 
people. 

It  the  legislature  amends  the  measure  and  then  passes  it,  the 
amendments  mav  be  good  or  bad.  If  the  amendments  are  good  and 
really  improve  the  measure,  its  friends  will  be  pleased  and  will  have 
no  motive  to  file  a  supplementary  petition.  But  if  the  amend- 
ments are  bad,  the  people  have  the  nght,  by  filing  petitions  signed 
by  an  additional  3  per  cent  of  the  electors,  to  require  a  popular  vote 
upon  the  measure  as  originally  petitioned  for. 

If  the  l^^lature  has  tuided  to  the  measure  some  amendments  that 
are  good  and  others  that  are  bad,  the  measure  may  be  printed  upon 
the  supplementary  petitions  with  the  good  amendments  incorporated 
and  the  bad  ones  omitted,  so  that  the  measure  which  goes  to  popular 
vote  may  have  the  benefit  of  any  honest  effort  to  improve  it  in  the 
legislature,  and  yet  may  be  protected  against  legidative  trickery  and 
bM  faith. 

In  the  event  that  the  legislature  passes  the  measure  in  amended 
form  and  the  people  subsequently  demand  its  submission  and  pass  it, 
the  act  of  the  legislature  becomes  void  and  the  law  as  adopted  by  the 
people  prevails. 

All  reasonable  safeguards  are  incorporated  in  this  initiative  provi- 
sion guaranteeing  the  genuineness  of  signatures.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  distribution  to  the  voters  of  a  pamphlet  containing  the  text  of 
all  measures  submitted  to  popular  vote,  together  with  arguments  fur- 
nished by  advocates  and  opponents.  The  educational  value  of  this 
system  is  abundant  justification  for  it. 

TACnOS   OP  THE   ENBMT. 

TTie  privileged  interests  made  a  futile  effort  to  prevent  the  consti- 
tutional convention  from  submitting  the  initiative  and  referendum 
to  the  voters. 

They  could  not  tell  the  people  that  they  ought  not  to  trust  them- 
selves. Much  less  could  tney  i^ord  to  he  frank  and  say  that  they 
opposed  the  initiative  and  referendum  because,  by  the  imtiative  and 
referendum,  the  people  could  put  an  end  to  political  corruption  and 
corporation  graft.  They  were  therefore  dnven  to  a  dismgenuous 
attack.  They  collected  money  from  public-service  corporations  and 
had  boiler  plate  sent  to  the  country  editors  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
farmers^  think  that  the  initiative  and  referendum  was  being  promoted 
for  the  'purpose  of  securing^  the  single  tax  upon  land  vsJues. 

This  argument  was  nothmg  short  of  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
Ohio  farmers.  Henry  George  and  his  followers  were  the  first  in  this 
country  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot.    There  is  no 
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more  reason  for  opposing  the  initiative  and  referendum  because  a  few 
of  those  who  believe  in  it  are  single  taxers  than  there  is  to  abolish  the 
Australian  ballot  because  Henry  George  favored  it. 

But  this  argument  was  all  the  interests  could  think  of.  It  was  their 
last  desperate  attempt  to  prevent  the  inevitable.  But  the  farmer 
members  were  not  to  be  moved  by  such  claptrap.  So,  when  these 
interests  saw  that  their  attack  had  failed  and  that  the  initiative  and 
referendum  could  not  be  defeated  in  the  convention,  they  planned 
one  final  move.     It  was  a  cheap  Uttle  lobbyist  trick,  but  did  not  work. 

A   TRICK   THAT   FAILED. 

With  a  blare  of  trumpets  in  the  convention  they  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  prevent  using  the  initiative  and  referendum  to  secure  the 
single  tax.  What  they  desired  was  that  tliis  amendment  should  be 
rejected  so  that  they  could  go  out  from  the  convention  to  the  farmers 
and  conduct  an  anti  single-tax  campai^  against  the  ratification  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  But  the  friends  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  the  convention  accepted  this  inhibition  against  the  single 
tax  and  thereby  wrested  from  the  special  interests  the  weapon  they 
were  forging.  They  can  not  now  ask  the  farmers  to  vote  against  the 
initiative  and  referendum  to  prevent  the  single  tax,  for  under  this 
Ohio  initiative  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  a  law  establishing  the  single 
tax. 

How  then  are  they  going  to  fight  ?  In  truth  they  seem  to  be  in  a 
bad  way.  But  the  people  in  this  crisis  should  leave  nothing  to  chance. 
A  corrupt  politician  ana  a  privilege-holding  corporation  hate  the  initi- 
ative and  referendum  as  much  as  a  bribe  taker  nates  the  dictograph  or 
a  thief  daylight.  That  they  will  fight  is  certain.  They  never  give  up. 
The  very  lact  that  they  seem  so  hopelessly  defeated  may  be  turned  to 
their  great  advantage.  Many  a  battle  won  has  been  lost  because  men 
laid  down  their  arms  prematurely  to  celebrate  their  victory. 

A    CAUSE    THAT    IS    GLORIOUS. 

The  best  news  that  the  wires  can  flash  on  the  night  of  September  3 
will  be  that  Ohio  has  adopted  the  initiative  and  referenaum  by  a 
majority  of  half  a  million.  Until  then  let  us  fight,  not  fooHshly  but 
as  men  who  know  the  power  and  resourcefulness  of  the  enemy.  For 
this  is  the  greatest  conflict  in  our  time  between  the  might  of  money 
and  the  enthusiasm  for  liberty ;  between  the  pride  and  power  of  a  few 
of  the  Nation's  proprietors  and  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  TARIFF  BOARD  ON  WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 


The  Tariff  Board  report  on  wool  and  woolens  fills  four  volumes, 
1,200  pages  in  all.  It  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  information. 
Even  tnose  who  have  followed  the  previous  literature  on  the  subject, 
official  and  unofficial,  can  not  fail  to  find  here  new  and  helpful  mate- 
rial. Whatever  be  the  serviceability  of  the  report  toward  settling 
legislation,  its  usefulness  to  the  honest-minded  inquirer  can  not  be 
doubted. 

The  matter  of  the  report  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  one  on  wool, 
the  other  on  the  manufactures  of  wool.  The  former  of  these  is  dis- 
tinctly more  satisfactory  than  the  latter.  The  passages  on  wool  are 
well  arranged,  well  put  together,  well  indexed,  well  summarized. 
Those  on  woolens  have  much  more  the  appearance  of  being  thrown 
together  with  some  haste,*  and  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  what  the 
results  finally  come  to.  The  less  satisfactory  character  of  the  report 
as  regards  woolens  is  probably  due  to  haste  in  preparation.  It  was 
long  obvious  that  the  administration  desired  to  present  to  Congress 
a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  work  which  the  Tarin  Board  was  doing. 
There  was  pressure  to  have  at  least  one  important  report  ready 
early  in  the  session  of  Congress,  and  the  Tariff  Board  doubtless  was 
called  upon  to  show  its  hand  before  it  was  ready. 

In  the  report  on  wool,  as  in  all  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Tariff  Board, 
costs  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries 
figure  largely.  The  theory  on  which  the  board  was  set  to  work  has 
been  that  scientific''  tariff  revision  should  rest  upon  ascertained 
differences  between  cost  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 
An  investigation  of  this  sort,  however,  in  the  case  of  commodities 
of  the  extractive  group,  is  beset  by  difficulties  obvious  enough  to 
the  economist.  Costs  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sources 
of  supply.  Some  localities  have  advantages  over  othere,  some  pro- 
duce more  cheaply  than  others.  Which  cost  shall  be  taken  as 
decisive  or  representative,  the  highest  or  lowest?  In  the  case  of 
wool  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  further  complications.  Wool  is  a 
joint  product  witii  mutton,  and  wool  and  mutton  together  are  often 
joint  products  of  general  farming.  How  disentangle  a  separate  cost 
of  wool  *        .         .  . 

The  mode  in  which  the  Tariff  Board  has  grappled  with  the  problem 
is  instructive,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  well  chosen.  ''Cost'' 
of  wool  is  reckoned  by  first  ascertaining  the  total  flock  cost — that  is, 
the  expenses  directly  incurred  by  the  farmer  for  his  sheep  in  the  way 
of  fooa,  care,  shelter.  The  Tariff  Board  has  wisely  disregarded  the 
land  in  reckoning  this  cost.  In  the  statements  presented  at  hearings 
before  congressional  committees  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  is 
usually  reckoned,  not  only  with  regard  to  wool  but  with  regard  to 
wheat  and  other  staples,  as  part  of  the  cost  of  production  of  agricul- 
tural  produce.     Whether  or  not  influenced   by  considerations  of 

1  There  are  in  the  last  v<^mo,  for  example,  over  tOO  continuous  pages  of  statistics  on  the  efDclency  of 
wvavera,  which  are  nothing  more  than  raw  material  on  which  a  report  might  be  based. 
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economic  theory,  the  Tariff  Board  has  thrown  out  this  item  without 
stopping  to  consider  niceties  about  the  significance  of  rent  on  land. 
The  direct  cost  alone  is  considered.  From  this  direct  cost  there  are 
deducted  all  receipts  from  other  sources  than  wool — that  is,  mainly 
the  mutton  receiots.  The  difference  is  then  taken  to  represent  ike 
separate  cost  of  tne  wool.* 

The  cost  of  wool  thus  ascertained  shows  extraordinary  divergences 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Three  great  regions  are 
distinguished,  and  for  these  the  following  general  results  are  stated: 


Nomberof 


Cost  of 
wooL 


1.  The  region  of  Moeral  forming,  extending  from  the  Missouri  River  eastward 

over  almost  the  «  hole  of  the  country 

2.  The  territory  or  range  region 

3.  Ohio  region 


10,000.000 
35,000,000 
5,000,000 


Onilt. 


11 
19 


These  figures  of  "cost,"  as  the  board  emphasizes,  are  of  a  very 
rough  sort,  indicating  the  general  situation  in  the  several  regions. 
They  are  averages.  Within  each  region  there  are  great  differences. 
Even  if  these  be  neglected,  the  generd  figures  indicate  how  extraordi- 
narily diverse  are  the  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  region,  that  of  "general  farming  "  the  conclusion  that 
the  cost  of  wool  is  nil  means  simply  that  tne  direct  expenses  of 
farmers  on  account  of  their  sheep  are  met  usually  by  the  receipts 
from  mutton.  Sheep  are  kept  in  small  numbers  on  each  farm;  their 
keep  costs  very  little;  they  are  almost  always  crossbreds — that  is, 
of  the  breeds  yielding  good  lamb  and  mutton.  Even  what  the 
farmer  gets  from  the  mutton  is  usually  so  much  net  gain.  Certainly 
what  he  gets  for  the  wool  can  not  be  said  to  have  cost  him  anything, 
in  other  words,  in  this  region  sheep  raising  and  woolgrowing  would 
be  maintained  irrespective  of  any  duty  upon  wool.  Aoolition  of  the 
duty  would  mean,  at  the  most,  that  even  more  attention  than  at 
present  would  be  given  to  the  mutton-yielding  breeds  of  sheep. 

In  the  territory  region,  where  much  the  largestpart  of  the  wool- 
growing  takes  place,  the  situation  is  different,  mthin  that  r^on 
there  are  again  greatly  varying  conditions.  The  Tariff  Board  divides 
it  into  three  subregions:  A  southwestern  district,  including  Texas, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  like;  a  California  district;  and  a  north- 
western district,  including  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Northwestern  States.  These  three  districts,  however,  can  be 
reduced  to  two;  the  southern  part  of  California  is  similar  to  the 
first  of  them,  the  northern  to  the  third.  In  the  first  the  conditions 
seem  to  have  much  similarity  to  those  in  Australia.  The  climate  is 
mild;  no  winter  shelter  is  needed.  The  meager  precipitation,  which 
imposes  an  obstacle  to  cattle  raising,  presents  none  so  serious  to  sheep 
growing.  The  sheep  are  mostly  of  merino  breed,  hardy  and  easily 
herded.  They  are  kept  chiefly  for  wool.  Doubtless  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  lower  nere  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  very 
likely  as  low  as  in  competing  foreign  countries.  In  the  Northwest,  on 
the  otJber  hand,  the  cUmatic  factors  influence  both  the  expense  of 

I  The  reader  interested  in  economic  theory  may  compare  the  procedure  with  that  sogsested  by  Prol 
ManhaU  in  his  Principles  of  Economioe,  Bk.  V,  ch.  6,  sec.  4,  note  2  (p.  888, 6th  ed.). 
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woolgrowing  and  the  character  of  the  flocks.  More  winter  shelter 
is  needed  and  more  harvested  crops.  There  is  a  tendency  to  cross- 
bredsy  and  mutton  is  looked  to  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue, 
either  directly  or  by  the  sale  of  sheep  for  fattening  m  the  corn-growing 
re^on.     Harvested  cropus  are  resorted  to  in  considerable  degree. 

Not  less  important  is  the  circumstance  that  wherever  settled 
apiculture  is  possible,  either  from  sufficient  local  precipitation  or 
through  irrigation,  farming  treads  on  the  heels  of  woolgrowing. 
This  phenomenon,  constant  in  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States,  is  now  unmistakably  to  be  seen  in  the  West  and  Northwest. 
In  Texas  the  number  of  sheep  has  declined  as  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  has  been  settled  by  farmers.  The  same  has  been  the  case  in 
those  parte  of  California  which  have  been  put  under  the  plow  or 
converted  into  orchards.  It  is  certain  that  Washington  and  Ore^n 
will  not  long  remain  important  ranching  States.  Tm*oughout  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming,  wherever  irrigation  or  drv  fanning  are  pos- 
sible, the  flocks  of  sheep  will  pass  awav.  Only  in  those  regions  wnich 
because  of  their  limited  water  supply  are  necessarily  pastoral  wiU 
ranching  maintain  itself.  And  even  m  these  cattle  are  likely  to  be 
more  profitable  than  sheep.  This  general  tendency  is  showing  itself 
in  a  steadily  increasing  '^cost  of  prcniuction"  for  sheep  and  wool,  and 
it  brin^  it  about  that  within  this  respion  itself  there  are  differences  in 
the  facilities  and  profitableness  of  sneep  raising  as  great  as  those  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  in  thira  and  smallest  region  of  all,  we  find  the  highest  cost 
and  the  most  peculiar  conditions  of  production.  In  eastern  Ohio 
and  in  near-lying  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virgmia,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Midugan  there  is  a  sort  of  enclave  in  which  sheep  raising 
seems  to  be  carried  on  with  an  approach  to  obstinacy.  Industrially 
of  little  consequence  it  has  been  politically  of  surprising  influence, 
for  it  long  contributed  more  than  any  other  section  of  me  coimtry 
toward  the  maintenance  of  wool  duties  and  so  of  the  general  nro- 
tective  system.  Here  large  flocks  of  merino  sheep  are  kept  by  Ohio 
farmers  on  land  that  is  hiUy,  easily  eroded,  and  not  adaptable  to  the 
aCTicultural  methods  common  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  parts  of  this  region  the  farmers  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  mutton  breeds  of  sheep  and  therein  have  found  profit  in  the 
same  way  as  other  farmers  of  the  central  region.  But  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  read  between  the  lines  in  the  boani's  noncommittal  pa^es 
that  there  is  some  stolid  persistence  in  old  practices,  perhaps  also 
some  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  using  the  lana  otherwise.^ 
At  all  events,  here  we  find  the  highest  cost  of  wool,  and  on  that  basis 
the  greatest  need  for  protection. 


1 1  quote  some  passages  referring  to  the  "Upper  Ohio  Vollev  region": 

"Some  liturms  produce  lambs  that  are  sold  fat  after  feeding  tnem  a  smater  or  less  time  in  the  liall  and  win- 
ter. A  flock  manaced  in  this  way  returns  usually  a  good  amount  from  its  lamb  sales,  so  much  that  the 
chargf  against  woolls  often  entirely  met.  Onsuchatarm  the  wool  is  not  considered  thechlefsouroeof  income. 
Much  as  in  England  it  is  a  side  product—more  important,  proportionally,  than  in  England;  yet  trom  the 
fat  lambs  comes  the  greater  return.  It  is  rare  that  abocp  farms  manasea  skillfully  on  this  system  do  not 
show  some  profit.  The  question  may  be  asked,  Why.  then,  do  not  sin  of  the  sheep  breeders  of  the  Onto 
VaUey  and  Michigan  follow  this  systan?  The  answer  is  thai  on  hlU  farms  especially  it  is  not  easr  to  crow 
the  com  necessary  to  fatten  lamM.  Then,  the  owners  of  many  flocks  have  not  vet  learned  to  adapt  their 
systems  of  aEriculture  to  this  practice:  they  hare  long  been  accustomed  to  looking  to  wool  for  their  chief 
profit  trom  sneep  breeding"  (p.  648). 

"  From  the  foregoing  it  seems  important  for  the  sheep  liEumers  of  the  hill  regions  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  West  Vlndn&  to  seek  wherever  possible  to  produoe  fat  lambs  as  an  effective  means  of  abating  their 
wool  costs.  There  are,  however,  cerotin  difHcultieaL  some  of  them  serious,  in  the  way.  In  much  of  the 
region  in  question  the  plow  is  of  littie  use.  The  hillsides  are  too  steep  for  cultivation.  The  land  readily 
erodes,  ana  there  is  never  a  surplus  of  com  nor  even  always  a  sufRdenoy  of  hay.  Before  growers  here  can 
adopt  new  methods  they  must  ouy  com,  and  this  often  at  hi^  prices,  and  as  they  axe  not  accustomed  to 
■pawilation  this  would  not  appeal  to  them"  (p.  550).  x-^  j 
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Su<di  Me  Hie  facts  stated.  What  %ht  now  da  iha  iwottfi  oi  the 
^oIa  inveet^tion  throw  on  the  expe<ueiioy  of  maintaining  die  dntj 
on  wool  or  on  ih»  rate  of  duty  wUcn  should  be  levied,  if  one  is  to  i>e 
maintained  t  I  confess  that  the  situation  seems  to  be  in  no  sensible 
degree  cleared  up  for  the  legislator.  So  far  as  the  general  expediency 
of  the  duty  on  wool  is  concerned,  he  must  stUl  reach  his  conclusion 
upon  general  principles.  If  he  thinks  that  there  is  something  precious 
in  the  domestic  wool  supply  and  something  portentous  in  a  consider- 
able increase  of  imports,  ne  must  still  be  in  favor  of  retainii^  a  con- 
siderable dut;^.  Il  he  has  any  such  beliefs  as  are  embodied  in  the 
young  industries  argument — ^it  he  thinks  a  duty  should  be  maintaii^d 
iiMily  if  it  will  lead  eventually  to  supply  of  the  entire  domestic  oon- 
sumption  by  domestic  producers,  at  prices  not  higher  than  those  in 
foreign  countries — then  he  must  give  up  once  for  all  any  hope  of 
attaining  the  desired  end  as  regaras  wool.  It  is  proved  to  the  hilt 
that  the  possibility  of  eattending  the  domestic  supply,  outside  of  the 
regi(m  of  general  farming,  is  nedigible.  Sheep  riising  in  large  herds 
is  certain  to  become  less  rather  than  greater.  The  retention  or 
increase  of  the  duty  may  conceivably  aid  in  maintaining  the  supply 
at  its  present  figure,  but  it  can  bring  about  no  considerwle  mcrease. 
All  this,  however,  was  known  before.  The  report  simply  confirms 
the  conclusion  iJready  readied  by  well-informed  inquiries.^ 

For  myself,  everything  I  read  in  the  report  strengthens  the  con- 
viction which  I  have  long  held  and  declared,  tliat  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  maintdning  a  duty  upon  wool.  But  that  conclusion  rests 
upon  general  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  working  of  international 
trade  and  of  protective  duties,  which  may  indeed  mid  illustration  in 
the  working  of  our  wool  duties,  but  which  is  neither  reached  nor  con- 
firmed by  all  such  labored  investijgation.  The  strength  of  the  wool 
duty  lies  not  in  economic  reasoning,  but  in  the  inevitable  wish  of 
every  industry  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  get  its  share  of  what 
seem  to  be  tne  benefits  of  protection.  It  is  aosurd  for  the  wheat 
growers  to  protest  against  the  abolition  of  a  wheat  duty  which  is  of 
absolutely  no  consequence  to  them.  But  all  the  current  talk  about 
protection  makes  them  think  that  they  are  lofling  their  '^  share ^'  in 
the  benefits.  Even  more  strongly  the  wool  growers  feel  that  they 
are  entitled  to  their  ''share"  of  Uie  benefits  of  protection.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  investigation  of  the  Tariff  Board  supplies 
ammunition  for  either  party,  but  will  not  enable  either  to  rout  the 
other. 

Again,  supposing  that  there  is  to  be  a  duty  on  wool,  what  rate  ahall 
be  imposed  t  ShM.  it  be  a  rate  sufficient  to  protect  the  obstinate 
grower  of  merino  wool,  or  the  grower  of  the  Southwest,  or  the  waning 
pastoral  mdustry  of  the  Northwest  t  I  know  no  ground  upon  which 
one  or  the  other  of  these  costs  of  production  should  be  accepted  as 
decisive.  Here,  as  elsewhere^  if  vou  j^ve  a  duty  hi^  enough  to 
equalize  the  cost  of  production  for  the  producer  having  greatest 
expense,  you  give  more  than  enough  for  the  one  who  has  less  expense. 
If  you  give  a  duty  sufficient  only  for  the  producer  whose  expense  is 
least,  you  reach  a  free-wool  basis,  and  at  all  events  sacrifice  some  of 
the  producers  less  advantageously  situated. 

t  It  hiS  htm  proteO,  for  exaupto,  t>6y<ttd  qtMStlon  In  theptgM  of  Prof.  Wright's  Wool  Orowingtnd  the 
Ttrtff. 
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There  remains  one  subjectj  however,  on  which  the  board's  report 
states  less  uncertain  conclusions — the  mode  in  which  a  duty  upon 
wool,  if  levied  at  all,  should  be  assessed.  The  board  reconunends 
unqualifiedly  that  any  duty  should  be  reckoned  hereafter  upon  the 
scoured  content  of  the  wool.  As  everyone  who  has  dealt  with  the 
subject  knows,  raw  wool  varies  immensely  as  regards  the  impurities 
which  it  contains.  Some  wool  loses  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  its 
weight  in  scouring  and  in  preparation  for  manufacture.  Other  wool 
loses  but  one-fifth  or  one-tourth  of  its  weight. 

The  present  specific  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  upon  raw  wool 
necessarily  bears  more  heavuy  on  that  which  snrinks  most  in  scouring 
and  loses  most  in  manufacture;  and  it  has  proved  virtually  pro- 
hibitive of  the  importation  of  some  grades  of  wool,  especially  those 
which  come  from  the  Argentine  region.  This  anomaly  nas  long  been 
recognized;  the  only  question  has  oeen  on  the  best  mode  of  readjust- 
ment. One  remedy  is  to  impose  the  duty  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis, 
the  other  is  to  iinpose  it  according  to  the  quantity  of  scoured  wool 
contained  in  the  fleece.  Space  lacks  for  entering  on  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  these  propositions.  The  scoured  basis 
seems  to  be  not  impossible  of  reasonably  accurate  application,  but 
is  open  to  the  objection  that,  like  any  specific  duty,  it  bears  with 
greater  relative  weight  on  coarse  wools  than  on  fine  wools.  The  ad 
valorem  method  avoids  this  difficulty,  but  is  open  to  objections  of  its 
own.  Undervaluation  \a  always  tempted  and  is  always  hard  to  con- 
trol, and  a  duty  by  value  tends  to  exaggerate  the  fluctuations  in 
domestic  market  prices.  Yet  it  is  to  be  said  that  both  these  diffi- 
culties become  less  in  proportion  as  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  lower; 
they  would  be  serious  with  a  rate  as  high  as  50  per  cent  (roughly  the 
equivalent  of  the  present  duty),  but  negligible  with  one  of  10  per 
cent.  The  Tariff  Board's  recommendation  of  the  second  method — 
a  duty  on  scoured  basis — bears  every  evidence  of  having  been  reached 
after  careful  and  unbiased  consideration.  Either  metnod  would  be 
better  than  the  present.  But  there  is  only  one  plan  which  gets  rid 
of  the  objections — the  good  and  simple  plan  of  admitting  wool  free 
once  for  all. 

With  regard  to  woolens  the  situation  is  in  one  important  respect 
essentially  different.  Here  there  would  seem  to  be  no  inherent 
difficulty  in  making  comparisons  of  cost  of  production.  Manufactur- 
ing industries  we  do  not  usually  think  of  as  subject  to  conditions  of 
varying  cost.  Is  it  not  possible  to  ascertain  with  reasonably  accuracy 
the  difference  between  cost  of  production  of  woolens  within  the 
country  and  without  the  country? 

To  this  suggestion  it  has  often  been  answered  that  we  find  in 
manufactures  differences  of  cost  no  less  great  than  in  the  extractive 
industries.  Co^t  is  not  uniform  within  a  country,  any  more  than 
it  is  uniform  between  countries.  Some  establishments  in  the  United 
States  produce  more  cheaply  than  others;  do  we  not  encounter  here, 
as  with  regard  to  wool,  tne  difficulty  of  ascertaining  which  cost  of 
production  is  to  be  decisive  in  regulating  tariff  rates  ?  The  difficulty 
seems  to  me  not  insuperable;  yet  the  method  by  which  it  might  be 
most  successfully  met  has  not  been  followed,  at  least  with  any  con- 
sistency, in  the  Tariff  Board 's  report.  To*  remove  it,  resort  must  be 
made  to  something  like  Prof.  Marshall's  device  of  the  ''representative 
firm."    Though  there  be  differences  in  facilities  between  different 
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establishments  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  dis- 
regard both  those  managed  with  unusual  ability  and  those  negligible 
because  backward  or  still  in  the  early  and  experimental  sta^e.  The 
device  calls,  no  doubt,  for  some  artificialization  of  the  data;  the 
construction  of  an  imaginary  establishment,  not  perhaps  correspond- 
ing precisely  to  any  specific  business,  vet  fairly  to  be  r^arded  as 
indicative  of  the  normal  conditions  of  the  trade.  The  Tariff  Board, 
however,  has  not  chosen  to  adopt  any  method  of  this  kind.  Its 
pages  are  full  of  detailed  statements  of  cost,  chiefly  for  establishments 
m  the  United  States,  but  for  some  establishments  in  European 
countries  also.  Yet  these  inauiries  seem  never  to  be  brought  to  a 
form  in  which  direct  and  complete  comparison  is  possible,  or  m  which 
clear-cut  results  are  stated.  Possibly  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact, 
already  referred  to,  that  the  publication  of  the  board's  report  was 
called  for  before  its  work  had  oeen  carried  to  the  final  stages.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be  due  to  a  hesitancy  on  the  board's  part  in  presenting 
anything  but  specific  concrete  facts.  No  doubt  there  would  have 
been  severe  criticism  of  hypothetical  or  generalized  figures.  No 
doubt  also  such  figures  could  indicate  only  the  general  trend  of  the 
differences  between  countries.  But  approximate  solutions  on  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  are  the  only  ones  obtainable.  I  can  not  but  believe 
that  legislation  on  the  lines  expected  from  the  Tariff  Board's  report 
would  nave  been  facilitated  by  statements  which,  though  repre- 
sentative and  therefore  approximate,  were  in  simple  and  summary 
form. 

At  all  events  the  legislator  who  is  endeavoring  to  apply  the  cost 
of  production  theory  to  the  revision  of  the  duties  on  woolens  will 
fina  it  necessary  to  do  much  digging  of  his  own  into  the  voluminous 
pages  of  the  Tariff  Board's  report.  He  will  find  abundant  proof 
that  the  duties  as  they  stand  now  are  not  fixed  on  the  basis  of  cuffer- 
ences  in  cost  of  production  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  But 
just  what  duties  would  conform  to  these  cufferences,  he  will  not  find 
it  easy  to  make  out. 

On  one  important  topic,  however,  a  perfectly  clear  result  is  reached. 
It  is  established  beyond  question  that  the  compensating  system  is 
completely  out  of  gear.  In  this  result  I  take  some  personal  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  maintained  for  years  that  it  has  been  incorrect  and  in 
need  of  complete  overhauling.  Persons  like  myself,  when  making 
statements  of  this  sort,  have  oeen  dubbed  theorists,  ignorant  of  the 
actual  working  of  the  system.  The  system  itself  nas  been  lauded 
as  perfect  by  those  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  most  fully  conver- 
sant with  it.^  The  board's  report,  however,  makes  it  clear  that  the 
compensating  duties  much  more  than  compensate.  Those  who  have 
maintained  that,  in  the  guise  of  compensation  for  the  wool  duty,  the 
rates  on  woolens  have  been  higher  than  they  purported  to  be,  find 
full  support.  Those  who  have  indorsed  the  compensating  system  as 
it  stands  and  have  protested  against  even  the  slightest  change  m 
it,  surely  have  followed  a  mistaken  poUcy.  It  is  inevitable  that  sus- 
picion should  attach  to  the  utterances  of  persons  who  have  persist- 
ently contended  that  things  were  true  which  are  now  proved  not  to 

1  As  lAte  as  Febniary,  1911,  the  president  of  tbe  American  Woolen  Co.  In  a  public  speech  tnaintifciiMMi  that 
"  Schedule  K,  much  maligned,  much  misunderstood,  if  properly  understood  would  be  the  most  appreciated 
of  any  schedule  In  the  tarlfl-  and  i  f  all  schedules  In  the  tariff  were  as  sclentiflcally  baaed  and  as  well  poised 
and  balanced  as  Schedule  K,  it  would  be  the  most  remarkable  document,  nezf  to  the  C^ps^tutloD  of  Um 
United  States,  that  the  human  mind  has  ever  produced," 
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be  true.  No  doubt  the  fear  of  the  wool  growers  and  manufacturers 
that  even  the  slightest  change  in  Schedule  K  mi^ht  precipitate  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  system,  explains  their  insistence  that  it  was 
without  flaw.  None  the  less,  in  view  of  the  present  unanswerable 
demonstration  that  the  system  needs  thorough  overhauling,  their 
attitude  must  be  judged  to  have  been  impolitic. 

On  some  other  subjects,  also,  the  Tariff  Board  reaches  conclu- 
sions that  are  cleai  -cut.  It  establishes  the  fact  that  at  least  in  some 
branches  of  woolen  manufacturing,  efficiency  is  low  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  high  in  the  American  nulls.  Possibly  the  deficiencies  of 
the  American  establishments  are  exaggerated.  As  one  reads  these 
parts  of  the  document  a  suspicion  arises  of  an  endeavor  to  make  the 
case  strong  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  high  duties.  An  obvious 
and  sometimes  amusing  consequence  of  the  protectionist  doctrine 
about  cost  of  production  is  that  a  domestic  producer  is  thought  to 
be  entitled  to  nigher  protection  according  as  nis  operations  are  con- 
ducted to  greatest  disadvantage.  If  his  machinery  is  not  of  the  best, 
or  his  operatives  are  clumsy,  or  his  mill  badly  located,  his  cost  of 
production  of  course  becomes  high;  and  on  that  ground  he  is  entitled 
to  ask  for  higher  duties.  There  are  repeated  passages  in  the  report 
dealing  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  Amencan  woolen  manufac- 
turer because  of  his  more  expensive  machinery  or  his  less  efficient 
labor  supply.  I  do  not  recall  a  passage  in  which  atterftion  was  called 
to  any  advantages.  Possibly  tnere  are  none — not  a  solitary  point 
of  superiority;  possibly  the  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to 
operate  at  higher  expense  in  every  direction.  Yet,  to  repeat,  one  is 
led  to  suspect  that  his  difficulties  are  exaggerated,  or  that  ne  has  him- 
self exaggerated  them  in  his  dealings  with  the  Tariff  Board,  in  order 
to  supply  arguments  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  duties. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  description  is  one  which  puts  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  scoff  at  the  cost-of-production  principle. 
It  is  repeatedly  stated,  for  example,  that  the  working  force  in  the 
American  mills  is  ineffective.  Operatives  in  foreign  countries  are 
said  to  be  more  intelligent,  better  trained,  more  steady  at  their  work. 
The  newly  arrived  immigrants  who  throng  the  American  mills  are 
declared  to  be  poor  factory  hands.  The  question  may  fairly  be  asked, 
Why,  then,  inauce  them  to  enter  this  occupation  ?  Is  it  to  the  coun- 
try's advantage  that  an  Italian  or  a  Greek  should  be  brought  over 
here  to  work  for  us  at  $8  or  $10  a  week,  when  a  German  or  a 
Frenchman  is  willing  to  do  the  same  work  for  us  in  his  native  country 
at  $5  or  $6  ?  Or  to  put  the  same  sort  of  question  in  another  form, 
Would  all  wages  in  the  United  States  be  higner,  and  would  this  really 
be  a  prosperous  country,  if  our  manufacturing  establishments  and 
our  agriculture  throughout  were  carried  on  by  ignorant  and  ineffi- 
cient workmen,  equipped  with  tools  and  machines  no  better  than 
those  of  foreign  countries  ? 

So  far  as  machinery  is  concerned,  the  extent  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can worsted  manufacturers  are  dependent  upon  imported  machinery 
is  surprising.  The  continued  resort  to  foreign  machinery  always 
raises  a  suspicion  of  inferiority  in  technical  methods.  Machinery  is 
almost  sure  to  be  installed  better  and  operated  better  in  the  country 
where  it  is  made.  A  country  which  depends  upon  imported  appli- 
ances thereby  confesses  to  not  being  in  tne  van  or  industrial  progress. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  European  countries  when  they  import 
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American  shoemaking  machinery.  Such  is  the  case  with  continental 
Emx)pe  when  it  imports  English  machinery  for  spinning  fine  cottons. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  worsted  mills  m  the  Um'ted  States 
with  regard  to  the  worsted  processes.  The  report  states  that  in  our 
worsted  mills  80  per  cent  of  the  machinery  used  for  the  processes 
from  scouring  to  the  finished  yam  (not  goods)  is  imported.  The 
figures  are  even  more  striking  with  some  particular  kinds  of  machin- 
ery. The  so-cfdled  French  combs  (the  continental  system)  are 
imported  in  toto;  so  are  the  worsted  spinning  machines  and  some  of 
the  drawing  frames.  Of  the  Bradford  frames  90  per  cent  are 
imported.  There  is  a  striking  difference  between  these  figures  and 
those  for  other  kinds  of  machinery.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  looms 
are  of  domestic  make,  not  of  foreign  make.  It  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  industrial  development  in  the  United  States  that  weaving 
machinery  has  always  been  made  chiefly  here,  and  apparently  has  been 
worked  to  better  advantage.  In  all  the  textile  industries — cottons 
and  silks  even  more  strikmgly  than  woolens — blooms  are  chiefly  of 
American  make;  and  they  are  at  least  as  good  as  for^gn  looms, 
often  better.  Practically  all  the  carding  machines  used  in  the  wool 
manufacture  are  domestic;  so  are  the  spinning  machines  used  for 
carded  wool.  To  repeat,  it  is  in  the  characteristic  branches  of  the 
worsted  industry  that  the  dependence  upon  foreijgn  machinery  is 
most  striking;  and  here  also  most  is  saia  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
operatives. 

Precisely  the  same  question  of  principle  presents  itself  here  as 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  production  of  wool.  Are  disadvantages  of 
the  American  manufacturer  a  reason  for  supporting  him  with  hi^ 
duties,  or  are  they  a  reason  for  r^retting  that  he  has  been  supported 
by  duties  at  all  ?  The  answer  can  not  be  given  by  the  most  labored 
investigation.  It  raises  a  fundamental  question  about  which  the 
legislator  has  to  make  up  his  mind  by  reasoning  which  the  data  of  the 
Tariff  Board  may  illustrate,  but  on  which  they  can  prove  nothing. 
No  doubt  that  Question  can  not  be  settled  by  any  legislation  now 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  There  are  even  goods  grounds  for 
contending  that  it  is  a  question  not  pertinent  at  the  present  juncture, 
for  it  is  the  fundamental  question  between  protection  and  free  trade. 
What  now  concerns  the  country  is  the  much  simpler  controversv 
between  more  protection  and  less;  between  the  present  tariff,  with  aU 
its  extremes,  and  a  pruned  and  moderated  system.  Even  proteo- 
tionists  admit  that  duties  should  not  be  more  than  suffices  to  offset 
differences  in  cost;  even  free  traders  admit  (or  many  of  them  do) 
that  regard  must  be  had  to  the  vested  interests  of  those  who  have 
been  encouraged  to  embark  in  industries  that  labor  under  disadvan- 
tages. Hence,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  admit  the  vahie  of  the  Tariff 
Board's  work,  even  though  rejecting  the  principle  of  ''scientific" 
revision  which  led  to  the  board's  establishment.  Possibly  this  report 
might  have  promoted  revision  with  better  effect  if  more  time  nad 
been  allowed  for  preparation;  perhaps^  also,  if  more  courage  had  been 
shown  in  summarizing  and  emphasizmg  the  results.  But  none  the 
less  it  does  promote  a  much-needed  readjustment. 

For  the  economist,  the  pages  of  the  report  teem  with  faota  and 
illustrations  that  bear  upon  other  subjects  than  tariff  legialatioa. 
Instructive  figures  are  given  showing  how  the  final  expense  of  a  mill 
of  clothes  is  made  up — ^what  part  is  assignable  to  the  raw  material, 
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what  part  to  the  factory,  what  to  the  manufacture  of  the  clothing, 
what  to  retail  trading  expenses.  In  the  comparisons  between  du- 
ferent  establishments  in  the  United  States  illustrations  will  be  found, 
not  only  of  differences  in  cost  of  production,  but  of  other  phenomena, 
such  as  of  the  influence  of  internal  and  external  econonues.  In  the 
descriptions  of  the  labor  force  and  in  the  letters  of  manufacturers  on 
the  emciency  of  weavers  there  are  striking  illustrations  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  comi)aratiTe  cost  and  of  the  changes  in  industrial  quality 
between  immigrants  of  the  first  generation  and  their  descendants  of 
later  venerations.  Economists  will  lone  find  in  these  Tolumes  a  mine 
of  information  and  will  be  grateful  for  them  when  the  political 
gquabbles  which  now  turn  on  them  have  been  forgotten. 

F.  W.  Taussig^ 
Harvard  UnweraUy. 
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THE  HIGHER  COST  OF  LIVING  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  TRANS- 

PORTATION. 


By  Joseph  H.  Call. 


Madam  President  and  members  of  the  Friday  Morning  Club  and 
fellow  citizens,  we  have  reached  a  period  in  our  Government  when 
we  realize  that  the  cost  of  living  is  increasing  beyond  our  ability  to 
pay,  and  yet  we  are  loath  to  change  our  policies  and  our  laws. 

While  our  Constitution  was  planned  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people, 
many  of  the  powers  which  were  given  to  the  Government  have  been 
passed  to  private  interests  that  were  not  in  existence  or  in  contempla- 
tion when  the  Constitution  was  formed. 

The  cause  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  can  be  easily  traced  to  the 
abnegation  b}r  the  Government  of  many  of  its  powers  to  private  cor- 
porations, which  have  become  monopolies.  Tne  remedy  is  for  Con- 
gress to  resume  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  in  all  its  functions, 
the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  currency,  the  power  to 
establish  post  roads. 

You  will  remember  that  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  formed,  the  people  of  this  country  occupied  only  a  part  of  the 
Atlantic  shore,  comprising  a  population  ot  about  3,000,000,  and 
the  people  at  that  time  were  not  engaged  in  manufacturing — they 
were  engaged  in  farming  and  in  fishenes.  We  had  no  manufactories 
to  mention. 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  our  people  first  established 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Those  articles,  adopted  in  1777,  were 
in  force  for  10  years,  but  were  found  to  be  defective  because  of  the 
lack  of  power  in  the  Government  to  collect  taxes  and  to  establish 
courts,  and  what  is  more  important  than  all,  there  was  no  power  to 
regulate  commerce.  In  my  opinion  the  most  radical  change  made 
between  the  articles  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  under 
which  we  now  are  operating,  was  in  the  great  power  bestowed  on 
Congress  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  conamerce.  That  power 
was  not  conferred  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  our  adopting  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Another  important  power  conferred  on  Congress 
under  the  Constitution,  not  conferred  by  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, was  the  power  to  establish  p^st  roads.  Under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  Congress  had  power  to  establish  and  maintain  post 
oflSces  between  different  points  in  the  United  States,  but  had  no  power 
to  establish  and  maintain  post  roads,  which  is  a  matter  that  is  most 
important  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  took  a  most  active  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  ot  the  United  States,  and  who  resided  in  France 
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during  the  Revolution,  saw  that  the  French  Government,  under  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and  XV,  had  a  more  perfect  system  of  post  roads 
than  any  nation  of  the  world,  these  roads  reaching  to  ail  parts  of  the 
country,  and  between  all  towns  and  cities,  carrymg  in  coaches  pas- 
sengers and  freight. 

In  all  essential  respects  the  post-roads  system  of  France  was  the 
same  as  the  great  railroad  system  of  this  country  to-day,  excepting 
that  the  power  in  France  was  supplied  by  horses  and  in  this  country 
it  is  supplied  hy  steam,  and  cars  are  operated  over  rails. 

The  power  given  to  Congress  to  estaolish  "post  roads"  was  and  is 
really  tne  power  to  establisn  a  system  of  transportation. 

I  speak  of  these  powers,  as  they  are  necessary  to  be  considered  in 
understanding  the  questions  which  we  now  have  under  discussion. 
Those  powers  being  given  to  Congress  to  estabUsh  post  roads  and  to 
regulate  commerce,  it  was  supposed  that  the  Government  would 
exercise  them  directly,  but  such  was  not  to  be  the  case.  Instead  of 
the  Government  establishing  post  roads  and  opening  the  great  water- 
ways of  the  country,  those  powers,  as  I  say,  have  been  turned  over  to 
private  corporations.  Theoretically,  under  our  system  of  laws,  the 
idea  was  that  there  would  be  competition  between  different  roads, 
that  one  corporation  would  compete  with  another,  and  by  this  course 
competition  would  regulate  the  price  of  transportation.  But  this 
was  not  to  be  so.  All  of  the  transportation  companies  have  combined 
and  are  to-day  exercising  the  powers  given  to  Congress  to  regulate 
transportation  and  commerce  and  to  maintain  post  roads.  This 
great  monopoly  has  been  built  up  by  a  system  of  laws. 

As  early  as  1817,  nearly  100  years  affo,  Congress  passed  the  navi- 
gation laws,  which  laws  require  that  alT  freight  and  passengers  shall 
be  carried  on  American-built  ships — ships  carrying  the  American  flag 
and  subject  to  American  registry  and  provided  that  the  ships  in  this 
country,  to  cany  on  commerce,  must  be  manufactured  at  home,  and 
prohibited  foreign  ships  from  engaging  in  the  coastwise  carrying  trade. 
At  the  time  of  tne  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  a  generation  thereafter,  there  were  no  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  we  have  grown  from 
one  of  the  smallest  nations  to  the  greatest,  we  own  one-third  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  we  have  one-third  of  the  energy  and  power  of 
the  world,  we  produce  one-third  of  the  surplus  crops  of  the  world, 
we  produce  a  third  of  the  coal  and  iron,  and  have  half  of  the  railroads, 
so  tliat  from  being  a  small  nation  we  have  become  the  very  greatest, 
and  yet  there  are  no  changes  in  our  system  of  laws  adapted  to  present 
conditions.  In  order  to  protect  our  manufacturing  industries  we 
have  levied  duties  on  imports  so  that  no  manufactured  goods  can  come 
into  this  country  without  paying  duties.  The  theory  was  that  it 
would  upbuild  American  interests,  and  it  did  have  that  result.  It 
built  up  our  industries  more  and  more  and  we  have  become  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  nations  of  the  earth.  We  not  only  supply 
our  own  needs,  but  send  vast  quantities  of  our  products  to  foreign 
nations. 

Instead  of  Congress  establishing  post  roads  and  managing  them, 
that  power  was  turned  over  to  nrivate  corporations  to  regulate,  and 
by  means  of  the  tariff  acts  ana  navigation  laws  the  carriers  have 
formed  a  gigantic  monopoly. 
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The  first  act  of  Congress  to  regulate  railroads  was  in  1887,  which 
established  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  conferred  cer- 
tain powers  on  that  commission  to  regulate  rates.  It  was  supposed 
when  that  act  was  passed  that  a  great  step  had  been  taken;  it  was 
believed  that  power  to  restrict  changes  in  rail  rates  had  been  given 
which  could  be  enforced.  The  people  labored  under  this  delusion 
from  1887  for  about  10  years  and  until  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  no 
power  to  fix  or  regulate  rates  and  no  power  to  execute  its  own  orders, 
and  that  as  they  construed  the  act  those  powers  were  never  con- 
ferred or  intended  to  be  conferred. 

Under  the  act  of  1887  and  under  present  laws,  the  railroads  are 
required  to  file  their  tariffs  of  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  was  not  contemplated  that  ell  the  roads  should  join 
together  in  making  and  filing  these  tariffs,  but  that  is  exactly  what 
they  did,  and  for  a  long  time  now  transportation  rates  have  been 
fixed  by  a  combination  of  railroads,  and  the  courts  have  approved 
these  combination  tariffs.  The  railroad  tariff  is  composed  of  a  dozen 
books  each  about  the  size  of  a  telephone  directory  and  contains  the 
names  of  about  400  operating  railroad  companies,  all  of  which  join 
together  in  making  the  rates. 

The  great  Harrmian  system  owns  and  controls  all  the  principal 
roads  south  of  Portland  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  Hill- 
Morgan  system  controls  all  of  the  roads  north  of  Portland  and  reach- 
ing nearly  to  Chicago,  and  all  the  railroads  are  now  held  under  a  unity 
of  control  and  stock  ownership.  They  always  make  their  rates  in 
common  and  the  only  question  with  them  is  how  high  they  can  make 
them. 

While  in  the  service  of  the  Government  as  special  counsel  during  a 
period  of  18  years,  I  found  that  the  average  time  taken  to  try  out  rate 
cases  was  7  years.  One  case  which  I  now  recall  was  10  years  in 
litigation,  ana  when  it  came  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
they  held  that  the  order  of  the  commission  and  circuit  court  was  with- 
out error  and  that  the  court  of  appeals  had  made  no  error,  but  reversed 
the  judgment,  saying  that  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the  con^ 
troversy  arose  that  it  could  not  be  assumed  that  rates  made  10  years 
ago  were  reasonable  now,  and  so  reversed  the  case  by  reason  of  the 
time  alone  in  disposing  of  it. 

There  are  very  few  cases  on  record  in  which  rates  were  actually 
reduced.  All  rail  rates  in  the  country  are  from  time  to  time  advanced 
by  the  roads,  while  the  time  of  the  commission  and  Commerce  Court 
is  consumed  by  particular  attacks  upon  specific  commodities.  It 
takes  years  for  the  commission  and  courts  to  unfix  what  the  carriers 
fix  in  a  moment. 

The  interstate-commerce  acts  passed  by  Congress  have  been  care- 
fully and  ingeniously  drawn  by  rauroad  attorneys  in  the  interest  of  the 
railways,  especially  the  Cullom  Act  of  1887,  the  Elkins  Act,  and  the 
Hepburn  Act.  Tne  only  amendments  to  those  acts  which  in  any 
way  benefit  the  pubhc  are  those  introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  my  friend  Senator  La  Follette — supported  by  genuine  progressives 
and  a  Democratic  House. 

The  railroads  have  been  ffreatly  aided  by  Congress,  because  of  lawa 
enacted  making  it  impossible  to  secure  foreign  ships  to  carry  freight 
between  Amencan  ports  and  it  being  impossible  under  the  laws  for 
Americans  to  acquire  and  register  foreign-Duilt  ships. 
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The  Pacific  coastwise  canying  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Harriman 
system,  which  owns  ship  Unes  on  the  coast,  excepting  the  Hawaiian 
Steamship  CSo.,  but  whenerer  the  rates  of  the  Southern  Pacific  are 
advanced,  the  rates  of  the  Hawaiian  CSo.  are  automatically  advanced, 
the  scheme  being  that  the  water  rates  shall  be  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  rail  rates. 

The  rates  from  coast  to  coast  by  rail  average  from  $25  to  $30  per 
ton.  You  do  not  fully  realize  what  it  means  when  I  say  that  you 
pay  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton  by  rail.  The  rates  on  ^in  from  San 
Francisco  to  Liverpool,  16,000  miles,  in  foreign  ships,  is  under  $4  per 
ton.    That  has  been  the  rate  for  a  good  manv  years. 

Freight  is  carried  in  foreign  ships  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
3,000  miles,  for  under  $1  per  ton.  From  Duluth  to  Buffalo,  aoout 
900  miles,  the  charge  is  under  $1  per  ton  and  has  been  down  to  60 
cents  per  ton.  The  rail  rate  between  the  same  points  is  about  $10 
per  ton.  Now,  you  will  see  from  this  that  water  rates  as  compared 
to  rail  rates  for  similar  distance  are  less  than  one-tenth  what  the 
rail  rates  are  and  in  many  cases  the  water  charge  is  as  low  as  one- 
twentieth  the  rail  rate.  The  only  competition  the  railroads  meet 
under  present  laws  is  from  goods  shipped  from  abroad,  there  being 
no  competition  between  railroads  ana  no  competing  water  coastwise 
commerce. 

The  railroads  in  fixing  their  charges  proceed  in  this  manner:  They 
hold  meetings  regularly  in  Chicago.  They  take  some  specific  article 
and  consider  if  the  rate  can  be  increased  on  it.  What  I  mean  is  this : 
They  determine  what  those  goods  can  be  brought  to  this  country 
for,  including  the  duties  levied  by  the  United  States.  Say  a  given 
article  can  be  brought  into  the  United  States  for  $5  per  ton  and  the 
water  rate  is  so  much — add  the  two  together  and  you  have  the  rail 
rate.  You  will  find  that  the  coast-to-coast  rates  and  water-to-water 
rates,  which  are  called  terminal  rates,  are  based  upon  the  import  duty 
on  that  article  plus  the  water  rate  from  abroad.  You  can  determine 
what  the  railroad  terminal  rate  will  be  on  any  article  by  simply 
adding  to  the  import  duty  the  cost  of  bringing  that  article  from 
foreign  ports. 

Coal  can  be  brought  from  foreignports  and  landed  at  San  Pedro  or 
at  San  Francisco  for  $7  per  ton.  That  is  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  abroad  and  the  import  duty.  The  railroad  rate  on  coal  from 
the  mines  over  in  Colorado  or  in  New  Mexico  is  therefore  $7  per  ton. 
Take  Portland  cement — the  import  duty  and  terminal  charge  is  $2.60 
and  $5  from  abroad  for  foreign  freight;  the  railroads  charge  $7  per 
ton.  Take  pig  iron — duty  and  terminal  charge  is  $3.50,  foreign 
freight  rate  is  $5,  total  $8.50  a  ton;  the  railroads  charce  $8  per  ton. 
The  duty  on  steel  averages  about  $13  per  ton,  with  a  foreign  freight 
rate  of  $5;  the  railroads  of  course  charge  from  $17  to  $18  per  ton 
from  eastern  terminals.  The  water  rate  on  oranges  from  abroad  is 
about  $3  per  ton  to  eastern  cities  and  the  duty  is  $20  a  ton;  the  rail- 
roads naturally,  charge  $23  per  ton.  The  rates  on  dry  goods,  autos, 
and  machinery  are  much  higher,  and  run  from  30  to  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  so  you  will  find  the  railroads  charging  for  cotton  goods 
about  $40  per  ton,  on  dry  goods  over  $60  per  ton,  and  on  autoa  and 
machinery  $60  per  ton  and  upward. 

It  would  not,  of  course,  occur  to  an  ordinary  person  without  some 
thought  just  why  you  find  a  railroad  carrying  freight  over  the  same 
road,  the  same  distance,  in  the  same  cars,  and  by  the  same  engine, 
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and  yet  charging  for  different  commodities  rates  ranging  from  $7  per 
ton  to  $60  per  ton.  Nevertheless  on  different  goods  in  the  same  car 
rates  ranse  from  $7  to  $60  per  ton  and  npwani.  It  is  because  the 
raifaroads  nave  been  erven  the  power  to  make  their  own  rates,  based 
upon  watered  capitfilization  and  backed  up  by  a  system  of  laws  by 
wnich  they  can  pool  their  rates,  suppress  or  control  water  competition, 
and  maintain  an  exorbitantlv  tiign  miport  duty  against  foreign  goods. 

The  reports  of  the  State  of  Wisconsm  show  that  the  physic^  value 
of  the  railroads  is  less  than  one-half  of  what  they  are  capitalized  for. 
Reports  of  other  States  show  the  same  thine  existing.  Testimony 
taken  in  courts  shows  that  the  railroads  could  oe  duplicated  through- 
out the  United  States  for  less  than  one-hdf  of  what  they  are  now 
capitalized  for,  and  yet  railroad  capitalization  is  the  basis  in  our  courts 
for  a  determination  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates.  If  vou  had  an 
effective  railroad  rate  law  and  attempted  to  reduce  the  railroad  rates, 
the  railroads  would  immediately  contest  that  attempt  on  the  ground 
that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  State  or  Government  were  unreasonable 
and  that  such  law  was  confiscatory  and  operated  to  deprive  them  of 
their  property  without  due  process  of  law  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

The  capitalization  of  the  railroads  enormouslv  increased  during  the 
two  terms  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President,  and  he  always  said  that  it 
was  not  too  high.  He  permitted  and  encouri^ed  the  capitalization 
of  the  railroads  to  increase  $7,000,000,000  under  his  administration  as 
President.  This  is  reallv  a  debt  aeainst  the  American  people  of 
$7,000,000,000.  The  railroad  capitalization  in  12  years  has  nearly 
doubled  and  now  amounts  to  about  $20,000,000,000.  Of  this  over 
$10,000,000,000  is  water. 

The  eross  earnings  of  the  240,000  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States  for  the  current  year  will  exceed  $3,000,000,000,  amounting  to 
over  $33  to  the  person  and  over  $160  per  familv  in  the  United  States. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  systems  per 
mile  of  road  are  much  more  than  that  of  all  the  roads  in  the  United 
States  on  an  average. 

The  gross  charge  for  railroad  transportation  in  California  exceeds 
$200  per  family  per  year. 

The  act  of  Congress  called  the  antitrust  act,  commonly  known  as 
the  Sherman  Act,  prohibits  railroads  from  combining  together  to 
monopolize  commerce  and  restrain  trade;  but  every  prosecution  of 
railroads  and  great  trusts  under  this  act  has  really  resulted  in  vali- 
dating the  trusts  and  has  been  against  the  public — such  as  the  North- 
ern Securities  case,  the  Harriman  merger  case,  the  Tobacco  case,  the 
Sugar  case,  and  the  Standard  Oil  case — and  after  the  decisions  in  those 
cases,  which  the  public  thought  were  in  their  favor,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous advance  of  the  stocks  of  those  corporations  on  the  market 
in  New  York. 

Railways  are  not  only  bulwarked  by  the  navigation  laws,  bv  tariff 
acts,  and  interstate  commerce  acts,  but  they  have  suppressea  water 
competition  and  have  prevented  improvement  of  harbors  and  water- 
ways. They  have  prevented  deepening  of  Erie  Canal  and  canal  from 
Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  for  25  years,  and  have  generally  secured 
control  of  dockage  on  tne  principal  harbors,  excluding  competitive 
business. 

Similar  conditions  existed  in  Oermany  a  few  years  ago  and  stiU 
exist  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  ^  I 
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Germany  is  foremost  in  the  improyement  of  her  canals  and  water- 
ways and  m  the  improvement  of  ner  docks.  Bismarck  in  the  Reich- 
stag declared  that  the  German  Government  would  no  longer  permit 
her  highways  of  conmierce  and  transportation  to  be  controlled  by 
monopoUes.  It  was  Bismarck  who  demanded  that  the  National 
Government  of  Germany  should  acquire  and  take  over  the  principal 
lines  of  railway  and  should  open  the  waterways.  Und^  Bismarck's 
national  poUcy  Germany  has  been  so  canaUzed  that  there  is  not  a 
city  that  can  not  be  reacned  by  water  transportation  and  so  that  now 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  frei^t  of  Germany  moves  by  water  and  less 
than  one-third  by  rail.  An  avera^  of  all  rates,  rail  and  water,  shows 
they  are  less  than  a  third  as  high  m  Germany  as  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  country  our  people  for  many  years  endeavored  to  build  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus,  but  the  Senate  demanded  that  the  canal 
be  built  at  Panama  and  tne  House  wanted  it  at  Nicaragua,  claiming 
that  it  could  be  built  Uiere  for  one-fourth  of  what  it  would  cost  at 
Panama  and  that  it  was  1,000  nules  closer  to  the  United  States. 
All  the  Senators  and  Members  were  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  a 
canal  at  election  time.  The  House  finally  passed  a  bill  providing  that 
the  canal  be  built  at  Nicaragua  and  submitted  it  to  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  sent  the  bill  back,  demandinjg  that  the  canal  be  built  at  Pan- 
ama, the  idea  being  that  by  differing  on  location  of  the  canal  the 
House  would  not  a^ree  to  the  canal  being  built  at  any  other  place  than 
at  Nicari^a.  This  was  not  the  case,  however,  for  when  the  bill  came 
back  to  the  House  it  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  we  now 
have  the  canal  located  at  Panama  and  nearly  completed  as  the  result 
of  an  accident  in  legislation. 

Canada,  a  very  enterprising  country,  has  deepened  the  St.  La¥rrence 
River,  has  built  the  Welland  Canal,  and  all  American  ships  have  to 
pass  through  a  foreign  canal  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Atlantic.  Our  own  Erie  Canal  has  become  useless.  Some  10  years 
ago  an  immense  bond  issue  was  voted  by  New  York  State  to  rebuild 
the  canal  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson,  but  you  will  imderstand  the 
work  has  been  tied  up  when  I  tell  you  it  is  progressing  about  the  same 
rate  as  building  the  municipal  harbor  of  Ix>s  Angeles. 

Why  do  the  railroads  prevent  that  canal  from  bein^  built  ?  Because 
they  charge  $10  per  ton,  where  if  the  canal  was  built  the  charge  by 
water  womd  be  only  $1  to  $2  a  ton. 

LOS  ANOELBS  HABBOB. 

It  is  about  4,700  miles  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  by  Panama 
and  16,000  miles  by  Magellan  Straits.  We  pay  oyer  $25  per  ton  to 
the  railroads  for  the  through  haul.  Freight  is  being  carried  for  less 
than  $4  per  ton  from  foreign  ports  a  greater  distance.  Supposing  it 
was  $4  per  ton,  or  even  $5  per  ton,  tne  saving  to  us  would  be  over 
$20  per  ton.  If  we  would  ship  our  freight  from  New  York  to  Cal- 
ifornia through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  at  normal  water  rates  there 
would  be  an  enormous  saving.  It  is  a  long  haul,  but  is  not  longer 
than  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool,  where  the  rate  is  under  $4 
a  ton. 

The  lack  of  public  harbors  and  vessels  for  coastwise  trade  compels 
us  to  pay  $20  a  ton  more  for  carrying  our  coast  to  coast  freight  tnan 
we  should. 
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If  we  would  reduce  the  cost  of  living  we  must  open  our  harbors, 
canals,  and  waterways  to  compete  with  the  railroads,  we  must  permit 
Americans  to  acquire  foreign-built  ships,  and  modify  the  coastwise- 
trade  act  to  permit  unconstrained  and  free  transportation  between 
our  distant  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports;  we  must  reduce  the  tariff  on 
all  goods  such  as  are  manufactured  by  trusts  and  monopolies,  because 
the  tariff  act  not  only  builds  up  monopolies,  but  establishes  the  rail 
rates ;  and  lastly,  we  should  by  act  of  Congress  fix  a  tariff  for  rail  rates 
just  as  we  fix  a  tariff  for  imports.  It  is  a  duty  of  Congress  long 
neglected  to  fix  railroad  rates,  but  also  to  construct  and  maintain 
public  docks  at  every  harbor  and  port. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  not  hope  to  regulate 
railroad  charges  without  securing  water  competition.  We  have  a 
good  harbor  in  Los  Angeles.  I  lent  my  services  to  secure  that  harbor 
by  working  for  the  charter  amendments  and  consolidation  of  Los 
.Ajigeles  with  San  Pedro. 

Three  years  ago  we  gained  control  of  the  harbor — the  inner  and 
outer  haroor — and  control  and  ownership  of  the  tidelands  with  the 
right  to  construct  docks  and  wharves  and  warehouses  and  connecting 
highways.  Tliat  was  three  years  ago  this  coming  August,  and  Los 
Angeles  city  then  got  100,000  feet  of  frontage  available  for  dockage 
on  the  outer  harbor  of  San  Pedro,  protected  by  the  Government 
breakwater,  which  the  city  still  owns.  The  title  is  not  questioned  by 
anyone.  During  those  three  years  not  one  dollar  has  been  spent  by 
the  city  to  construct  docks  upon  the  outer  harbor,  and  plans  for 
docks  have  not  even  been  adopted.  No  connecting  street  or  highway 
has  been  built. 

According  to  daily  newspaper  announcements  for  three  years,  the 
city  is  just  about  to  build  qocks  or  highways  or  improve  the  deep-sea 
harbor.  Those  press  announcements  have  been  repeated  for  three 
years. 

I  repeat  that  the  city  has  owned  that  mamificent  harbor  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  yet  has  not  spent  one  dollar  toward  building 
a  municipal  railroad  or  toward  building  docks  and  wharves  at  the 
harbor  wnich  can  compete  with  the  railroad  monopoly. 

The  first  thing  that  we  in  Los  Angeles  ought  to  do  is  to  devise  a 
scheme  for  openmg  the  harbor  and  building  docks  and  wharves  and 
build  a  road  to  connect  the  harbor  with  the  business  district. 

Gross  incompetency  merging  on  imbecility  has  marked  the  conduct 
and  policy  of  tne  Los  Angeles  city  government  for  the  past  three  years 
and  no  relief  is  yet  in  sight. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  given  control  of  this  great  harbor 
to  hold  as  a  sacred  trust  for  all  the  people.  She  holds  it  ror  all  south- 
ern California,  for  the  whole  State,  for  Arizona,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
and  for  the  people  of  all  the  States.  She  has  violated  her  sacred  trust 
by  holding  the  harbor  under  railroad  domination  and  by  neglecting 
to  improve  her  tens  of  thousands  of  feet  of  water  front  by  construoting 
public  and  municipal  docks.  If  this  policy  of  *'dog  in  the  manger*'  is 
carried  on  much  longer,  this  trust  will  be  taken  from  her  by  the  State 
and  United  States  and  a  harbor  board  will  be  established  instead. 

The  people  of  the  back  country  in  and  out  of  the  State  will  demand 
this  as  a  right  and  no  legitimate  answer  will  or  can  be  made  to  the 
demand. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
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ALABAMA  INDIANS  OF  TEXAS. 


Dbpabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  May  1,  1912. 
Hon.  John  H.  Stephens, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

House  oj  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
April  18,  1912,  regardmg  the  Alabama  Indians  in  Texas,  wherein  you 
suggest  that  this  department  submit  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  an  estimate  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  additional  lands  for  these  Indians  adjacent 
to  or  as  near  as  practicable  to  their  present  holdings.  You  transmit 
a  letter  addressed  to  you  from  Senator  Culberson;  three  letters  from 
J.  C.  Feagin,  attorney  at  law,  of  Livingston,  Tex.,  addressed  to  the 
Senator;  a  letter  from  this  department  to  Mr.  Culberson;  and  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Polk  County  Enterprise  regarding  these  Indians. 

Dy  reference  to  the  former  letter  from  this  department  to  Senator 
Culberson  regarding  these  Indians,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  department 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  members  of  this  band  are  entitled  to  allot- 
ments on  the  public  domain  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  as  amended,  or  Indian  homesteads 
under  tne  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1884  (23  Stat.  L.,  96),  but 
that  in  oraer  to  procure  such  benefits  it  will  necessitate  these  Indians 
leaving  their  present  habitat  in  order  to  settle  on  the  lands  selected. 
The  department  also  suggested  to  the  Senator,  on  advice  from  the 
Indian  Office,  that  that  bureau  was  considering  the  inclusion  in  its 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Alabama  Indians  in  Texas,  to  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  as 
may  be  deemed  for  their  best  interests. 

This  matter  was  merely  under  consideration,  however,  and  no 
definite  conclusions  had  been  reached  as  to  whether  the  appropria- 
tions suggested  would  be  asked  for.  Again  it  may  be  pomted  out 
that  the  objects  of  the  appropriation,  if  submitted,  would  be  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  additional  land  for  these  Indians 
as,  possibly,  to  oner  them  additional  school  facilities  or  education  in 
agricultural  or  other  industrial  pursuits. 

Former  Special  Agent  Loker,  who  investigated  the  condition  of 
these  Indians,  in  accordance  with  an  item  found  in  the  act  of  April  4, 
1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  274),  and  whose  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  letter  from  this  department  dated  December  23,  1910 
(H.  Doc.  No.  1232,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sass.),  did  not  recommend  that  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  addi- 
tional lands  for  these  Indians.    The  special  agent  did  suggest,  however, 

3 
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as  his  report  will  disclose  (which  was  set  up  in  full  in  the  House  docu- 
ment referred  to),that  these  Indians  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  claim  of 
any  sort  against  the  Government;  that  their  needs  are  (1)  more  land 
to  cultivate  and  (2)  a  school  with  manual-training  instruction. 
In  his  report  it  was  also  said  that — 

The  Indians  have  1,280  acres,  about  30  per  cent  of  which  is  timber.  They  are  cut- 
ting only  what  they  re<iuire  for  construction  and  fuel.  About  35  per  cent  is  only  sand 
and  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  balance  is  cultivated.  They  raise  cotton,  sugar 
cane,  potatoes,  and  garden  truck  and  a  little  com,  although  this  is  not  a  com  country. 
They  raise  ponies,  ^ts,  chickens,  hogs,  and  a  few  cattle.  They  are  doing  just  as 
well,  all  thines  considered,  as  the  white  men  of  this  part  of  Texas.  If  they  had  about 
5^000  acres  ofland,  these  Indians  would  successfully  farm  and  raise  stock  in  competi- 
tion with  the  white  people. 

Even  if  made,  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  would  not  purchase  any 
considerable  quantity^  of  desirable  land,  unless  land  values  in  Texas 
arfe  extremely  low.  To  provide  5,000  acres  additional  land  for  these 
Indians,  even  at  as  low  a  figiu^  as  $10  per  acre,  would  require  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  or  more.  Ten  thousand  dollars  would  be 
wholly  insuflBcient  for  the  purposes  suggested  in  vour  letter,  and  as 
these  Indians  do  not  claim  to  oe  entitled  to  anvtning  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  department  doubts  the  advisability  of  suggest- 
ing or  recommending,  on  its  own  responsibility,  that  an  appropriation 
be  made  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians  at  this  time.  Should  an 
appropriation  of  this  character  be  made  for  the  Alabama  Indians  in 
Texas,  it  might  prove  an  entering  wedge  for  similar  appropriations  in 
favor  of  other  bands  who,  with  equal  insistence  ana  equities,  could 
knock  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  financial  relief.  The  Catawba 
Indians  in  South  Carolina  and  the  Chittimache  Indians  in  Louisiana 
occupy  practically  the  same  status  as  the  Alabama  Indians  in  Texas. 
Other  instances  could  be  cited.  Up  to  the  present  time  these  Indians 
have  looked  solely  to  the  State  government  for  assistance,  educa- 
tional facilities,  protection,  and  have  claimed  nothing  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Being  a  State  problem,  it  is  one  over  which  the 
department  would  assume  jurisdiction  with  reluctance,  unless  specific 
authority  so  to  do  was  conferred  on  this  department  bv  the  Congress. 

By  the  act  of  April  4,  1910,  supra,  the  Congress  did  authorize  and 
direct  this  department  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  Alabama 
Indians  in  Texas,  and  to  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  at 
its  next  session.  This  was  done,  as  the  act  required,  and  the  full 
information  regarding  these  Indians,  in  so  far  as  the  department  had 
been  able  to  ascertain,  was  laid  before  the  Congress  for  its  considera- 
tion. Should  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  see  fit  to  appropriate  money 
with  which  to  buy  land  or  to  furnish  additional  educational  facilities 
for  the  Alabama  Indians  in  Texas,  this  department  would  be  pleased 
to  carry  such  legislation  into  effect.  However,  it  does  not  care  of  its 
own  responsibility,  at  this  time,  to  suggest  an  enlargement  of  the 
appropriations  in  the  pending  Indian  billby  including  therein  an  item 
for  renef  of  this  band  of  Indians. 

The  inclosures  transmitted  with  your  letter  are  returned  herewith. 
Respectfully, 

Samuel  Adams, 
First  AssitarU  Secretary. 
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The  Loker  report  mentioned  in  the  above  letter  (H.  Doc.  No.  1232, 
61st  Cong.,  3d  sees.)  is  as  follows: 

atj^bama  indians  in  texas. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  December  2S,  1910. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
April  4,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  269,  274),  which  reads,  ''*  *  *  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  of  the  Alabama  Indians  in  Texas  and  to  submit 
his  report  thereon  to  Congress  at  the  next  session,"  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report: 

On  October  15,  1910,  William  Loker  was  appointed  commissioner 
to  the  Alabama  Indians  of  Texas  and  instructed  October  26  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  proceed  to  Livingston,  the  county 
seat  of  Polk  County  in  that  State,  and  to  such  other  places  as  might 
be  necessary  to  investigate  fully  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
Indians  mentioned. 

Mr.  Loker  was  advised  that  these  Indians  were  reported  in  the 
Federal  census  of  1890  as  being  located  on  Big  Sandv  Creek,  Polk 
Countv,  upon  a  tract  of  1,280  acres  given  them  by  the  State  of  Texas; 
that  they  were  said  also  to  be  civilized  and  self-supporting;  to  have 
a  chief  and  subordinate  chiefs;  to  maintain  to  a  great  degree  their 
Indian  habits  in  dress  and  manners;  and  to  cultivate  lands  like  their 
white  neighbors,  for  whom  they  worked  on  occasion.  For  his  guid- 
ance the  essential  points  to  be  reported  upon  were  given  as: 

1.  The  population,  including  the  number  of  children  of  school  ase. 

2.  The  present  condition  of  the  Indians  as  regard  subsistence  and  self-support. 

3.  Their  condition  as  to  clothing  and  their  absolute  needs  for  the  winter. 

4.  What  schools,  if  anv,  are  available,  and  what  is  the  disposition  of  the  Indians 
toward  sending  their  children  to  such  schools. 

5.  The  actual  condition  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  and  whether  they  are 
exercising  reasonable  diligence  in  their  fanning  operations;  how  they  compare  with 
their  white  neighbors  in  tiiis  respect;  and  what  their  needs  are  as  regards  additional 
lands  for  homes  and  farms. 

6.  The  views  of  the  leading  Indians  as  to  their  needs,  etc. 

Mr.  Loker's  report  of  December  6^  1910,  shows  that  these  Indians, 
numbering  192  mdividuals,  including  men,  women,  and  children, 
are  located  17  miles  east  of  Livingston  upon  a  tract  of  1,280  acres 
of  land  which  the  State  of  Texas,  about  1850,  deeded  to  them  con- 
ditionally— ^free  of  taxes,  but  with  restrictions  on  alienation. 

The  report  of  this  official  shows  also  that  in  two  decades  these 
Indians  have  made  marked  progress  in  civilization,  and  are  now  on 
about  the  same  plane  in  this  respect  as  are  their  white  neighbors; 
that  their  old  tribal  customs  have  been  abandoned ;  that  they  speak 
the  English  language  almost  entirely,  and  that  they  have  adopted 
the  manners  and  dress  of  the  whites. 

With  respect  to  their  present  economic  condition,  the  investigation 
shows  that  these  thrifty  and  steady  workers  are  now  self-sustaining — 
more  by  outside  labor  on  farms,  in  lumber  camps,  railroad  construc- 
tion, etc.,  than  by  farming  the  small  amount  oi  tneir  available  agri- 
cu]tiu*al  land.  Also  they  are  well  clothed  and  are  not  in  need  of  any 
assistance  for  the  winter.    They  send  their  children  of  school  age  to 
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the  public  school  withm  their  village,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Chimm  located  in  their  midst. 

These  Indians  are  subject  entirely  to  the  laws  of  the  State  and 
coimty  wherein  they  reside;  they  use  very  Uttle  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  are  reported  as  beine  peaceable  and  law  abiding. 

About  a  third  of  their  land,  which  is  held  in  common,  is  said  to  be 
timbered;  35  per  cent  is  of  fair  agricultural  character,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  land  is  sandy  and  not  fitted  for  farming. 

Their  one-story  houses,  of  their  own  construction,  contain  two  or 
three  rooms,  and  are  fairly  comfortable;  they  raise  a  small  amount 
of  stock,  poultry,  etc..  and  cut  such  timber  from  their  lands  as  is 
absolutely  needed  for  ouilding  and  fuel  p\U7>oses. 

As  shown,  these  Indians  derive  their  Neatest  revenue  from  outside 
lumber  industries,  and  as  the  supply  of  timber  in  that  region  is 
rapidly  decreasing  they  must  in  the  near  future  seek  other  means  of 
support. 

Commissioner  Loker  reports  that  while  they  say  they  have  no 
claim  against  the  Government,  their  needs  are:  (1;  More  land  to 
cultivate,  and  (2)  a  school  with  manual-training  instruction.  He 
adds  that  if  these  Indians  had  about  5,000  acres  of  land  they  would 
be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  their  white  neighbors  in  farming 
and  stock  raismg,  and  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
the  future. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  of  instructions  to  Commissioner  Loker  and  of 
his  report  are  inclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  A.  Ballinobb, 

Secretary. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  October  S6, 1910. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  recent  appointment  as  commissioner  to  the 
Alabama  Indians  in  Texas,  under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Indian  appropriation  act  approved  April  4,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  269, 
274),  which  reads  as  follows,  **  *  *  *  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  the  Alabama  Indians  in  Texas  and  to  submit  nis  report  thereon 
to  Congress  at  the  next  session,''  you  are  hereby  directed  to  proceed 
to  Livingston,  the  county  seat  of  r oik  County,  Tex.,  and  sucn  other 
places  as  may  be  necessary,  to  investigate  fully  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  Indians  mentioned. 

For  your  information  there  is  transmitted  herewith  a  memorandum 
and  a  copy  of  office  letter  of  April  3,  1896,  setting  forth  the  full  history 
of  these  Indians  so  far  as  known  to  the  office. 

In  1890  these  Indians  were  reported  in  the  Federal  census  as  being 
located  on  Big  Sandy  Creek,  Polk  County,  upon  a  tract  of  1,280  acres 
given  them  by  the  State  of  Texas.  They  were  said  also  to  be  civilized 
and  self-supporting;  to  have  a  chief  and  subordinate  chiefs;  to  main- 
tain to  a  great  degree  their  Indian  habits  in  dress  and  manners;  and 
to  cultivate  lands  Uke  their  white  neighbors,  for  whom  they  worked 
on  occasion. 
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By  referring  to  the  copy  of  office  letter  of  April  3,  1896,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  position  then  taken  was  in  effect  tnat  these  Indians  had 
never  held  or  possessed  lands  in  their  own  right,  or  held  any  treaty 
relations  with  the  Government,  and  that  they  had  no  claim  upon  the 
United  States;  also  that  the  legislation  then  proposed  in  their  behalf 
by  which  they  were  to  be  given  25,000  acres  of  land  to  be  located  on 
the  pubUc  domain  was  reported  upon  adversely. 

Most  if  not  all  of  these  Indians  are  located  in  Polk  County,  and  by 
going  to  Livingston  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  their  exact  location 
and  also  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  views  of  the  local  authorities 
regarding  them.     You  will  thus  be  better  able  to  form  some  definite 

£lan  to  be  carried  out  by  you  in  visiting  personally  the  Indians  at  their 
omes  and  in  forming  an  estimate  yourself  as  to  their  present  needs 
and  conditions. 

For  the  purpose  of  convenience  the  essential  points  to  be  reported 
upon  by  you  are: 

1.  The  population,  including  the  number  of  children  of  school  age. 

2.  The  present  condition  of  the  Indians  as  regards  subsistence  and 
self-support. 

3.  Their  condition  as  to  clothing  and  their  absolute  needs  for  the 
winter. 

4.  What  schools,  if  any,  are  available,  and  what  is  the  disposition 
of  the  Indians  toward  sending  their  children  to  such  schools  ? 

5.  The  actual  condition  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  and  whether 
they  are  exercising  reasonable  diligence  in  their  farming  operations ; 
how  they  compare  with  their  white  neighbors  in  this  respect;  and  what 
their  needs  are  as  regards  additional  lands  for  homes  and  farms. 

6.  The  views  of  the  leading  Indians  as  to  their  needs,  etc. 

Your  report  should  coyer  the  points  indicated  and  such  others  as 
you  may  after  investigation  deem  proper  to  submit,  to  the  end  that 
the  office  may  have  all  the  data  possible  before  it  upon  which  to  base 
the  required  report  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  its  next  session. 
This  work,  ol  course,  should  be  expedited  as  much  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

Should  any  points  arise  not  covered  by  the  foregoing  instructions 
upon  which  you  desire  further  information,  etc.,  you  should  submit 
them  promptly  in  order  that  the  office  may  advise  you  concerning 
the  same. 

Very  respectfully,  F.  H.  Abbott^ 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
William  Loker,  Esq., 

Commissioner  for  the  Aldbarrui  Indians  in  Texas  j 

(Care  of  E.  P.  Holcombe^  Chief  Supervisor,  Denver,  Colo.) 
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Report  of  William  Lokeb  Commissioner,  etc.,  December  6, 1010. 

Roll  of  Alabama  Indians  rending  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
[Post  office,  Kiam,  Polk  County,  Tex.    Trading  point,  Livingston,  Tex.) 


No. 

Names. 

Sex. 

Relation. 

Age. 

1 

Willie  Bullock 

Male 

Sinide 

Yean. 
34 

? 

Galaway  Bullock  .      ..                      

...do 

Head 

2S 

3 

Little  Bullock 

Eva  Bullock 

Thomas  Anton 

Birdie  Anton 

Mary  Anton 

Georjte  Battist 

Sissie  Baltist 

Tennev  Battist 

Laura  Battist 

John  Battist 

Gustin  Battist 

Liza  Battist 

Female    

Wife    

18 

4 

.do  

Daughter 

U8 

r> 

Male 

Widower 

60 

A 

Female 

Dauirhter 

16 

7 

do 

.!^o.^...:::::::... 

18 

R 

Male 

Head 

58 

Q 

Female 

Wife 

SI 

10 

Male 

Son 

24 

11 

Female 

Daughter 

21 

1? 

Male 

Son 

14 

13 

do 

Head 

44 

14 

Female 

Wife 

38 

15 

Dnrnnt.  Rnttisf 

Male 

do 

do 

....do 

Son  

18 

16     Jp«9ft  Bftttist 

do 

16 

17 

Asom  Battist 

Miller  Battist 

.    .do 

14 

1» 

do 

9 

19 

Nellie  Battist 

Nela  Batt  ist 

Baker  Batt  ist 

McC«nipo  Hfittist . . 

Female 

do 

Male 

do 

Female 

do 

Daughter 

'6 

?0 

do 

S6 

?1 

Son    

3 

22 

Head 

35 

23  1  Ma}>el  rii\ttist 

Wife 

27 

?4 

Inie  Battist 

Daughter 

6 

W 

Fulton  Battist 

Billie  K.  Battist 

Male 

do 

Son 

3 

?fi 

Head 

38 

?7 

Bettie  Battist 

Female 

do 

Wife 

30 

?S 

Sarah  Battist 

Daughter 

13 

?9 

Andrew  Battist 

:  Male 

1  Female 

Male 

do  

Son 

11 

30 

Lizzie  Battist 

Daughter 

8 

31 

Fred  Battist 

Son 

6 

3? 

Alfre<l  Battist 

.  ..do 

2 

33 

JetTer>on  Battist 

' do 

Head 

20 

34 

Lizzie  Battist 

Female 

Wife 

19 

3.S 

Ashlev  Battist 

,  Male 

' do 

! do 

j  Female 

Male 

do     . 

Son 

2 

36 

Tlollis  Battist 

Isaac  Battist 

Fannie  Battist 

do 

^8 

37 

Head 

48 

3S 

Wife      

50 

30 

Henrv  Battist .  ,. 

Son 

18 

40 

James  Battist 

do  

16 

41 

Tom  Battist 

,  do 

do 

14 

4'' 

Kd  Battist 

do 

do X 

Widow 

22 

43 

Josephine  Bat  t ist 

Biila  Henderson  * 

Fedipo  Carson 

Sadie  Carson 

.Mice  Carson 

Female 

j do 

'  Male 

Female 

do 

54 

44 

45 

Granddaughter 

Head 

13 
58 

46 

Wife 

38 

47 

Daughter 

16 

4S 

N ic'ie  Carson 

Caloh  ( 'arson 

do 

Male 

do 

do 

1 do 

Female 

do 

do 

do 

Male 

do 

do 

do 

Male 

Female 

Male 

do 

12 

49 

Son  

8 

50  1  Joshua  Carson 

51  1  Charles  Fitze 

do 

Sinele 

14 
40 

52  1  Dennis  Hendorson 

Head 

63 

53 
54 

Minnie  Henderson 

Wife 

53 

Hattic  Henderson ,   . 

Daiiehter 

16 

5") 

Silesia  Henry  * 

Marv  Henry 

James  Henry 

Harrv  Henry 

Sam  "l^ockhard 

Hubbert  Loekhard 

Cassie  Joe 

Venie  Thomas  ^« 

David  ^\  illiains « 

Liza  Willimns  ■^ 

Minnie  WilUanis  3 : 

(Taud  Williams  3 

Lindsey  Poncho 

Sallle  I'oncho 

Wife.   ....::::::.::: 

70 

56 

Daughter 

39 

57 

Son 

31 

5R 

...do 

27 

50 

Widower 

64 

60 

Son 

25 

61 

Widower 

72 

62 
63 

Granddaughter 

Grand.son 

16 
13 

64 

Female 

Granddaughter 

do 

9 

6S 

.do 

7 

C)C> 

Male 

(Jrandson 

5 

67 

do    

Head 

44 

6S 

Female 

Wife 

37 

60 

David  I'oncho 

Male 

Son 

8 

70 

Sarah  Poncho 

Ma>^on  Poncho 

Josie  Svlestine 

Dollle  t? vlestine 

Female 

Daughter 

Son 

4 

71 

Male 

16 

79 

Female          .... 

Widow 

00 

73 

do 

Daughter 

27 

» Months. 


« Twins. 


•Orphan. 


<  Husband  la  not  Alabama  Indian. 
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Roll  of  Alabama  Indians  residing  in  the  State  of  Texas — Continued. 
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No. 

Names. 

Sex. 

RelaUon. 

Age. 

74 

Hastings  Sylestine 

Mftl«» 

Son 

Year*. 
21 

7f> 

Hardin  Syfestine 

do 

Head 

27 

7« 

Noney  Sylestine 

Female 

Wife 

26 

77 

^'mma  8ylestln« 

do 

Daughter 

6 

78 

Elizabeth  Sylestine ... 

.do 

!.  X:.....::::.::::. 

1 

79 

Charlie  Tliompeon 

Male 

Head 

48 

80 

Joeie  Thompson 

Philip  Thompson 

Oscar  Battlst » 

Bob  Thompson 

Fannie  Thompson 

Nona  Thompson 

Joe  Alexander 

Luia  Alexander 

Kinnie  Alexander 

Sam  Thompson 

Annie  Thompson 

Ola  Thompson 

John  H.  Thompson 

Margaret  Thompson 

Ettie  Thompson 

Female 

Wife 

43 

81 

Male 

Son 

5 

8? 

do 

do 

13 

88 

.  .do 

Widower 

75 

84 

Female 

Daughter 

26 

85 

.      .do 

.  !do.7^...::.::.::.: 

11 

8A 

Male 

Head 

27 

87 

Female 

Wife 

26 

88 

Male 

Son 

2 

89 

do 

Head 

28 

90 

Female 

Wife 

26 

91 

do 

Daughter 

4 

9?. 

Male 

Head 

32 

93 

Female 

Wife 

21 

94 

do 

Daughter 

4 

95 

Hill  Thompson 

Sissie  Alexander 

Ed  Alexander* 

John  Alexander  • 

Sissie  Sylestine 

Delia  Sylestine 

Lucy  Bean 

Male 

Son 

*2 

96 

Female 

Single 

60 

97 

Male 

Nephew 

19 

98 

do 

do 

16 

99 

Female 

Widow 

56 

100 

do 

Daughter 

15 

101 

do 

Widow 

35 

10-?. 

Aaron  Bean 

Casper  Sylestine 

Male 

Son 

19 

103 

do 

Head 

32 

104 

Mosina  Sylestine 

Emily  Sylestine 

Martha  Sylestine 

Alex  Thompson 

Nancy  Thompson 

Female 

Wife       

26 

la^ 

do 

Daughter 

4 

106 

do 

.     do 

2 

107 

Male 

Head 

GO 

108 

Female 

W  ife 

61 

109 

Fanny  Thompson 

Van  Thompson 

Mollle  Thompson 

Sam  Houston  Thompson 

PoUie  Pont-ho 

Louisa  I*oncho 

Mike  I*oncho 

John  B.  I*oucho 

Sarah  Poncho 

Bamett  Svlestine 

do 

Daughter  .... 

33 

no 

Male 

Son     

29 

in 

Female 

Male 

Female 

do 

Male 

do 

Female 

Male 

do 

Daughter 

26 

11'-^ 

Son 

13 

113 

Widow 

58 

114 

Daughter 

26 

115 

Son  

23 

110 

do 

36 

117 

Daugliter 

1 

lis 

Widower 

55 

119 

(j ilbert  Sylestine 

Son 

23 

1?0 

Hollis  Sylestine 

.    do 

do 

16 

1?1 

Nannie  Sylestine 

Female 

Dauchtor 

13 

1??! 

Jennie  Svlt'stiiic 

Female 

Daughter 

11 

123 

Elvina  Sylestine 

Susie  Svlfstine 

do 

do 

do 

7 

1?4 

.do 

2 

1?5 

Callie  Sylestine 

.do 

do     

«7 

1W 

Jesse  Poncho 

Male 

Hejid 

37 

177 

Maggie  I'oncho ,      . 

Female  ... 

Wife  . 

22 

IW 

Dorothy  Poncho 

do 

Daughter 

2 

1?9 

Emma  PoTieho^ , ,,  ,,. 

.do 

W  idow    

70 

130 

Gibson  Svlost  ine ' 

Male 

Widower 

60 

131 

John  Svlcstino 

.do 

Son 

23 

13? 

Virginia  Sv lest Ino , 

Female 

Dauchter   .... 

19 

133 

Feagan  Sviostine' 

Male 

15 

134 

Carter  Sylestine* 

.do    .  . 

do 

7 

135 

Frank  Sylestine 

.     ..do 

Head 

29 

136 

Frances  Sylestine .   . 

Female.... 

Wife 

23 

137 

Davis  Sylestine 

Male 

Head 

38 

138 

Edna  SylciNtine  • 

Female.... 

16 

139 

Mattie  Sylestine  • 

do 

.do 

14 

140 

Clenson  Sylestine • 

Male 

Son               

12 

141 

Gothcrlne'Svlestlno  • 

Female 

Male 

Daughter     .   . 

10 

14? 

Benton  Svlestin*** 

Son 

8 

143 

Amos  Svlestine " 

do  .  .. 

do 

6 

144 

Tom  Scot  t 

do 

liead 

51 

»  Son  of  No.  80  by  first  husband,  a  full-blood  Alabama. 

«  Months. 

»  Orphans. 

4  Mother  of  No.  126. 

*  No.  1.30  is  the  leading  man  of  this  village  and  about  the  only  one  capable  of  gi\ing  early  history  of  these 
Jbdians,  but  he  was  loo  111  to  be  inter\iewed.    Was  under  care  of  Dr.  Martin,  of  Knoxmili. 

*  These  children  all  by  first  wife;  present  wife  is  Caddo  Indian. 
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RoU  of  Alabama  Indians  rending  in  the  State  of  2V3»*— Continued. 


No. 

Names. 

Sex. 

Rdatloo. 

Afe. 

14R 

DoUlfl  Scott...  ,.,. 

WwnM      ., 

Wife 

y^srt. 

14A 

Fiitm J  Scoi t,.,, ,..,.. 

do 

Baiuhter 

19 

147 

F&lonj  BcQtt  .      »♦ 

do 

17 

148 
149 

Folby  SeiJtl 

BIMT.  BmU 

do 

Mt]« 

do. 

HeML 

14 
30 

IflO 

Lucy&cott 

Muy  Sootl.„.. 

Female 

Wile 

S7 

151 

do 

Daofhter 

13 

152 

ifn 

Emilcfe?$POU. 

Sai^h  Scott. . .« 

do 

do 

.w^ : 

do 

19 

7 

1M 

Eaiby  Scon                            

do 

::":do.:::....: 

1 

1M 

0fimls  WiJuianis ./...'. 

if^''.. 

Head 

23 

1IW 

Jfiiii[+' WiUifiiiL'^.                      

Vfmf4^ 

Wife 

36 

157 

Lt'ggpt  WliUams. . „. 

U^f^ 

Son 

^3 

158 

Buu«r9oa  WiLUftta*    .         

do 

Binrle 

21 

150 

Jotua  FoQcho 

do 

.!77do...:::::::::::::: 

36 

160 

John  t^toU  floott  3    

do 

Widower 

105 

161 

jfyha  fik»u. 

do 

Son 

15 

183 

ifafglf  -Tmiv  SunpflOD     

T^nijp 

Widow 

48 

188 

John  Sampmn 

If^*.. 

Bon 

15 

184 

jAni«f  Poncho. . .  X . . 

do 

Head 

57 

185 

Upni^  PoPcN?, 

Vtmflm,    . 

Wiite 

46 

188 

If atti«  Poncho.. 

do 

Daoehter 

10 

187 

Tom  Johnson » 

iiiir!::::::::::::: 

HSS..r...::::::::.:. 

48 

188 

T  Juiii  grohnson . . . 

Frmalf .  . 

Wife 

15 

18B 

Ids  Johnson , 

do 

Daoghter 

13 

170 

TKinm%  Johnson 

do 

.7^!7... .,.:.:....:. 

11 

171 

TJiM^  Johnson 

do 

do 

0 

173 

iifAle... 

Bon 

6 

173 

LoolseTnoidB 

F^mal^. ... 

Widow 

40 

174 

Evenst  Tnoids 

l<fAl^.... 

Son 

33 

175 

Palmw  Car»Ti 

do 

Head 

30 

178 

Fftimy  Q&TBOD 

Fnnale 

Wife 

20 

177 

Luev  P^iftim  * . . , 

do 

Danchter 

17 

178 

Otrrlo  Walker.   

F*mai^ 

Widow 

32 

179 

Ida  Walter 

do 

T>ttii^hter. 

13 

180 

Le<^  WiUkftf  

HaiA... 

Boo.". 

0 

181 

Josh  WaJ^er 

do 

do 

6 

183 

Elmi  WsiJc^r.. 

Female..  X..... 

Paiurhter 

2 

188 

Willsa  Thotnpson.. 

Male.. 

hSS?^... ::::.::::: 

47 

184 

Joaifi  Thomjjjson 

Femalf^.,..^  .. 

Wife 

32 

185 

li;ftry  T'h'OimxkP'f^n ...       ,      ....;.. 

.    .do 

Daufiiter 

12 

188 

Thnrntv!  Thr-inij»";rM| 

Male 

sonT.!:....::::::;::: 

0 

187 
188 

Me LoOfi  Tbonij i.son 

do 

Ff^malf^... ....... 

do 

Single 

2 
45 

18B 

fiUm  Dftyid  ..**... 

VftlA 

Widower 

48 

190 

MaryPftyfd..... 

Female 

Pmght^r 

15 

191 

Jack' David 

Male 

Son..........:....:..: 

8 

193 

FloydDsvid 

do 

do 

1 

1  Months. 

s  No.  160  is  chief  of  tribe;  is  very  feeble  and  qoite  childish;  lives  with  son  10  miles  northeast  of  vfUaee. 

I  This  family  lives  about  10  miles  north  of  viUaf  e  on  aoeoont  of  head's  employment  in  lumber  mill;  have 
a  home  within  the  village. 

4  No.  188  is  Uvln£  with  this  femily:  is  a  sister-in-law  of  No.  180  and  came  from  Louisiana  to  oare  for  chil- 
dren; No.  189  is  seldom  at  home,  being  employed  at  Knox  Lomber  Co.'8  mill  about  10  miles  from  village. 

1.  PopvloHan. — The  population^  including  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  is  192  individuals,  51  of  school  age  (7  to  17  years, 
inclusive). 

2.  Self-support. — Aa  regards  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians, 
they  are  not  prosperous.  They  are  a  farming  people j  but  have  not 
sufficient  land  to  produce  a  living  for  all.  They  are  thnfty  and  sturdy 
workers.  They  seek  employment  in  the  lumber  industries  and  the 
railroad  work,  and  assist  the  white  farmers,  which,  with  their  own 
fanning,  makes  them  absolutely  self-sustaining. 

3.  Clothing. — ^They  are  well  clothed  and  have  no  immediate,  needs 
for  the  winter. 

4.  AvaUdble  schools. — ^They  have  upon  their  own  property,  about 
the  center  of  their  village,  '/the  public  free  school  of  district  No.  17 
of  Polk  County,  Tex."     This  public  school  is  supported  by  the  county. 
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The  instructor,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Chambers,  is  a  very  capable  woman,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  all  the  coimtjr  public  schools, 
embracing  agriculture,  algebra,  arithmetic,  composition,  drawing, 
geography,  grammar,  history  (United  States  ana  Texas),  language 
lessons,  nature  study,  physiology,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and 
sewing.  The  instructor's  report  to  the  county  supermtendent  shows 
an  enrollment  of  47  children  and  a  more  tiian  average  regular  attend- 
ance. The  Indian  parents  are  strict  in  compelling  attendance  of 
children. 

5.  Use  of  land. — ^The  Indians  have  1,280  acres,  about  30  per  cent  of 
which  is  tmiber.  Thev  are  cutting  only  what  they  require  for  con- 
struction and  fuel.  About  35  per  cent  is  only  sand  and  incapable  of 
cultivation.  The  balance  is  cultivated.  They  raise  cotton,  sugar 
cane,  potatoes,  and  garden  truck,  and  a  little  com,  although  this  is 
not  a  com  country.  They  raise  ponies,  goats,  chickens,  hogs,  and  a 
few  cattle.  They  are  doing  just  as  well,  all  things  considered,  as  the 
white  men  of  this  part  of  Texas.  If  they  had  about  5,000  acres  of 
land,  these  Indians  would  successfully  farm  and  raise  stock  in  com- 
petition with  the  white  people. 

6.  Views  of  Indians  as  to  their  needs, — ^AJl  of  these  Indians  state  that 
their  needs  are,  first,  more  land  to  cultivate;  second,  a  school  with 
manual-training  instmction.  They  advise  that  they  require  nothing 
else,  and  they  are  in  this  borne  out  by  statements  of  the  white  people. 

SUMMABY. 

The  Alabama  Indians  residing  within  the  State  of  Texas  number 
192  individuals.  They  are  located  17  miles  east  of  Livingston,  in 
Polk  County,  Tex.,  upon  a  tract  of  land  1,280  acres  in  extent,  deeded 
to  them  by  tiie  State  of  Texas,  free  of  taxes,  but  which  they  can  not 
dispose  of,  about  60  years  ago. 

These  Indians  have  abandoned  all  their  old  customs.  In  fact,  they 
have  preserved  no  history  of  their  people.  They  use  only  English 
names  and  almost  universally  speak  English.  Their  manners  and 
dress  are  as  the  white  people  and  they  live  iust  as  their  white  neighbors. 

They  farm  all  of  their  land  that  is  capable  of  cultivation,  but  obtain 
their  hving  more  by  working  in  the  lumber  industries,  upon  the  rail- 
road construction  and  section  work,  and  hiring  out  to  the  white 
farmers.     They  are  thrifty  people  and  steady  workers. 

They  have  a  public  school  within  the  village  and  take  full  advan- 
tage of  same;  also  they  have  a  Presbyterian  Church  supported  by  the 
**East  Texas  Presbytery,"  and  the  rector's  roster  shows  the  CTeat 
majority  faithful  members.  Their  land  is  not  divided,  but  they  farm 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  They  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  State  and 
county  laws,  but  any  disputes  within  the  village  are  settled  by  their 
church  committee,  and  I  am  told  that  there  is  seldom  a  necessity  for 
action.  There  is  no  instance  of  the  civil  authorities  having  oeen 
called  upon.  They  are  an  absolutely  civilized  and  peaceful  people 
and  appear  to  use  every  means  to  advance  themselves.  I  am  told 
some  or  the  youneer  men  that  go  out  to  the  mills  to  work  have  used 
whisky  to  excess,  put  strong  drink  is  not  a  habit  among  these  Indians. 
They  are  living  in  a  prohibition  country,  but  am  told  that  even 
before  the  county  had  prohibition  these  Iiidians  spent  very  little  for 
liquor. 
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They  live  in  homes  of  their  own  construction  and  as  good  as  their 
state  of  prosperity  could  command.  These  homes  are  one  story, 
but  of  two  and  three  rooms,  and  they  are  comparatively  comfortable. 
They  raise  for  their  own  purposes  cnickens,  hogs,  goats,  cattle,  and 
ponies — only  a  small  numoer,  but  all  they  can  care  for. 

They  dress  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  class  of  white  people  they 
have  for  neighbors.  In  particular,  I  noted  the  young  girls  at  church. 
AU  wore  hats  and  gowns  of  store  make. 

Were  it  possible  to  assist  these  Indians  toward  getting  more  land 
and  manual  training,  it  is  very  certain  Uiey  would  take  fuQ  advantage 
of  the  benefits. 

These  Indians  advance  no  reasons  why  the  Government  should  give 
them  anything.  They  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  claim  of  any  sort 
against  the  Government,  but  for  some  years  have  understood  that 
Congressman  Cooper  and  others  had  asked  assistance  for  them  and 
have  hoped  the  Government  would  increase  their  land  holding. 
They  are  strongly  inclined  to  a^culture,  and  they  believe,  as  do  the 
white  people,  that  with  sufficient  land  they  would  be  successful 
farmers  and  a  prosperous  people.  They  are  not  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances, but  neither  are  they  in  want.  They  are  sturdy  workers, 
and  as  long  as  the  present  lumber  industries  continue  they  wiU  con- 
tinue to  make  a  Uving.  It  is  in  the  lumber  industry  that  they  obtain 
the  greatest  part  of  meir  revenue.  The  timber  is  very  rapidly  being 
cut,  and  when  this  industry  ceases  they  must  seek  other  means  of 
subsistence.  It  is  their  hope  and  that  of  all  the  white  people  that 
know  anything  of  them  that  the  Government  will  assist  them  to  the 
extent  of  giving  them  more  land,  which  would  care  for  their  future. 
The  health  conditions  are  better  than  those  of  the  white  people. 
This  may  be  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  white  people 
have  located  in  this  part  of  Texas  of  late  years  and  the  climate  is 
trying.  StiU  these  Indians  lead  regular  industrious  lives  and  take  the 
best  care  of  themselves.     In  sickness  they  call  in  the  white  physicians. 

From  all  information  I  am  able  to  obtain,  advise  that  there  are  no 
other  Alabama  Indians  in  Polk  County,  Tex.  There  are  a  few  Caddo 
Indians,  not  more  than  a  dozen,  and  most  of  them  are  intermarried 
with  these  Alabama  Indians.  Also  there  are  some  of  the  Eickapoo 
Indians  in  Polk  County.  I  am  told  that  they  are  of  low  degree, 
have  intermarried  with  the  Negroes  and  are  placed  in  the  same  class 
with  the  Negro.  The  only  other  Alabama  Indians  can  learn  of  are 
about  100  located  in  Louisiana.  These  have  been  asked  to  locate 
here  in  Texas,  but  always  have  declined  to  consider  the  proposition. 
Occasionally  a  party  of  Alabamas  from  Louisiana  visit  these  Texas 
Alabamas,  and  while  it  is  admitted  they  are  all  of  the  same  tribe  the 
Louisianas  do  not  in  the  least  compare  with  the  Texas  Alabamas  in 
point  of  civilization  and  advancement.  There  is  now  practically  no 
communication  between  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  Alabamas. 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  Alabama 
Indians  residing  in  Texas  are  absolutely  civilized,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  every  means  of  advancing  themselves;  that  they  would 
appreciate  ana  profit  by  Government  assistance,  and  are  in  every  way 
deserving  of  any  assistance  the  Government  might  give  them. 
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REFERENCES   AND  AUTHORITIES. 


For  assistance  and  information  rendered,  which  was  of  much  help 
in  investigating  conditions,  I  am  indebted  to  these  persons  partic- 
ularly. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Currie,  Kiam,  Polk  County,  Tex.  Mrs.  Currie  is  the 
widow  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  with  her  son  is  living  among 
these  Indians.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Currie  spent  25  years  in  mission  worK 
among  different  Indians.  Five  years  they  spent  with  the  Creeks, 
4  years  with  the  Alaska  Indians,  and  16  years  with  this  tribe  of  Ala- 
bama Indians.  During  a  period  of  10  years  Mr.  Currie  was  rector 
of  the  Indian  church,  and  Mrs.  Currie  was  the  instructor  of  the  Indian 
school.  It  was  through  Mr.  Currie's  influence  that  the  East  Texas 
Presbytery  established  their  church  for  the  Indians. 

Mrs.  Currie  is  considered  their  best  friend  and  the  greatest  worker 
and  authority  by  both  the  Indians  and  white  people.  She  expresses 
the  opinion  that  these  Alabama  Indians  are  the  best  she  has  met  with 
in  all  her  work.  Advises  that  when  she  first  located  among  them 
they  observed  all  Indian  customs,  held  their  various  dances,  used 
their  own  language,  dressed  in  buckskm  clothine  of  their  own  make, 
and  did  work  only  sufficiently  to  obtain  a  poor  uving,  and  spent  the 
great  part  of  time  hunting.  She  considers  their  advancement  very 
remarkable.  She  now  considers  them  in  every  way  the  equal  of  the 
whites,  and  in  a  degree  their  superior. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  W.  Chamoers,  Kiam,  Polk  County,  Tex.  Mr. 
Chambers  is  present  rector  of  the  Indian  church  and  Mrs.  Chambers 
is  the  instructor  of  the  Indian  school.  They  are  now  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  service  among  these  Indians  and,  like  Mrs.  Currie,  are  very 
enthusiastic  in  speaking  of  the  remarkable  advancement  of  these 
Indians.  Mr.  Chambers  knows  somethinjg  of  agriculture,  and  has 
been  of  much  assistance  in  thb  work  with  the  Indians.  He  also 
assists  in  the  school.  Mrs.  Chambers  is  a  very  energetic  and  capable 
woman,  and  besides  being  a  very  successful  instructor  has  taught  the 
Indians  much  in  the  way  of  domestic  duties.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chambers  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  these  Indians. 

Mr.  Davis  Syiestine,  Kiam,  Polk  County,  Tex.  Mr.  Sylestine  is  a 
full-blood  Alabama  Indian,  and  was  bom  and  raised  in  this  village. 
He  speaks  English  fluently,  and  is  a  capable  man.  He  has  attained 
of  his  own  eflfcrts  the  responsible  position  of  **saw  filer"  in  Knox 
Lumber  Mill,  and  is  looked  upon  as  among  the  most  trustworthy  of 
the  employees.  He  b  a  trustee  of  the  church,  clerk  of  the  village,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  younger  element  of  the  village. 

Capt.  Evans,  *' postmaster,"  Livingston,  Polk  County,  Tex.  Capt. 
Evans  is  the  oldest  resident,  having  been  in  this  part  of  Texas  for  40 
years,  and  has  known  these  Indians  all  of  that  time.  He  advises 
that  their  advancement  has  been  remarkable,  and  gives  them  a  very 
high  reputation  for  industry,  honesty,  and  says  they  have  always  been 
peaceable  and  excellent  neighbors. 

Mr.  Nute  Green,  Livingston,  Polk  County,  Tex.  Mr.  Green  is  con- 
nected with  M.  Stone  Co.,  general  merchants,  of  Livingston.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  this  line  for  25  years  in  Livingston,  and  has  always 
been  in  close  touch  with  these  Alabama  Indians.  He  gives  them  the 
highest  reputation  for  honesty,  sobriety,  and  industry,  and  advises 
that  they  nave  always  been  peaceful  and  the  best  kind,  of  neighbors. 

William  Loker. 
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United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  17,  191i. 
Hon.  John  H.  Stephens, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Deab  Sie:  Acting  upon  the  conversation  between  us  yesterday  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  herewith  hand  you  letters  I  have 
received  from  Hon.  J.  C.  Feagin,  of  Livingston,  with  reference  to  the 
Alabama  Indians  located  in  Polk  County,  Tex.,  and  also  a  letter 
addressed  to  me,  in  answer  to  one  of  inquiry,  by  Hon.  Samuel  Adams, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whicn  may  be  of  some  service  to 
you.  After  jrou  have  reached  a  conclusion  on  the  subject  I  will 
thank  you  to  inform  me  what  it  is,  and  return  the  correspondence  to 
me  for  my  files. 

Very  truly,  yours,  C.  A.  Culberson. 

Livingston,  Tex.,  April  9,  1912. 
Hon.  C.  A.  Culberson, 

Washington. 
My  Dear  Sir:  On  January  18  last  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  Polk 
County  Enterprise  (a  paper  pubUshed  at  this  place)  and  also  wrote 

{rou  in  addition  thereto  relative  to  the  Alabama  Indians  who  are 
ocated  in  this  county.  If  not  asking  too  much  and  it  is  convenient 
I  would  be  glad  that  vou  could  find  time  to  interest  yourself  in  behalf 
of  these  people,  and  have  the  Interior  Department  to  give  their 
claim  as  early  attention  as  possible.     It  has  occurred  to  me  that 

gossibly  Hon.  J.  H.  Stephens,  who  is  the  Member  from  Texas  on  the 
ommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  might  be  disposed  to  interest  himself 
in  their  behalf.  I  merely  make  these  suggestions,  and  would  be 
glad  for  you  to  advise  me  what  you  think  the  prospects  are,  if  any, 
for  them  getting  any  reUef .  I  really  believe  if  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  officials  knew  the  facts  as  they  actuaUv  exist,  they 
would  be  disposed  to  grant  them  aid.  With  best  regards,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  C.  Feaqin. 

Livingston,  Tex.,  February  19, 1912. 
Hon.  C.  A.  Culberson, 

The  United  States  Senate^  Washington, 

My  Dear  Sir:  This  acknowledges  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th 
with  letter  of  Hon.  Samuel  Adams,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  reference  to  the  Alabama  Indians  in  this  county.  I  have  carefully 
noted  contents  of  same.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  in  my  opinion 
the  recommendation  of  the  special  agent  to  which  Secretary  Adams 
refers  is  a  much  better  plan  for  these  Indians  than  an  allotment  under 
the  general  law.  However,  I  should  think  $10,000  would  be  rather 
a  small  amount  to  appropriate  with  the  view  of  placing  these  Indians 
in  a  proper  condition,  unless  there  could  be  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  each  year  for  several  years. 

This  land  which  these  Indians  own  in  common  never  was  first  class, 
and  now  a  great  portion  of  it  is  very  poor  because  of  its  having  been 
cleared  and  cultivated  in  such  a  crude  way.     I  really  believe  if 
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Congress  would  provide  a  sum  sufficient  to  acauire  even  two  or  three 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  then  provide  for  tneir  industrial  training 
through  some  one  who  is  competent  and  interested  in  them,  then 
this  would  be  a  very  proper  course  to  pursue. 

In  the  apportionment  of  our  school  funds  the  Indian  children  are 
treated  as  are  our  children  and  thev  receive  their  pro  rata,  but  this 
is  not  sufficient  and  is  not  used  in  the  proper  wav. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  kept  what  vou 
might  call  a  mission  at  the  village,  and  has  tried  to  help  in  their 
education  and  to  christianize  them;  but  it  is  my  opinion,  as  weU  as 
that  of  many  others,  that  the  parties  in  charge  of  this  mission  are 
not  the  most  practical.  The  education  of  these  Indians  has  not  been 
properly  proportioned,  and  I  hardly  think  the  results  have  been  the 
very  best. 

I  would  be  glad  if  Congress  could  make  an  appropriation  in  line 
with  the  one  recommended  by  the  special  agent,  ^ving  these  Indians 
more  land  and  provide  for  them  manual  instruction. 

If  you  can  make  any  suggestions  wherein  I  can  aid  in  this,  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  so.  Thanldng  you  for  your  past  courtesies,  and  hoping 
to  hear  from  you  at  your  convenience,  I  am,    * 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  C.  Feagin. 

P.  S. — I  am  returning  the  letter  to  you  from  Hon.  Samuel  Adams, 
as  requested  by  you. 

J.  C.  F. 

Department  of  the  Inteeioe, 

WasJiingtonj  February  15,  1912. 
Hon.  C.  A.  Culberson, 

United  States  Senate. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
February  2,  1912,  regarding  the  Alabama  Indians  in  Texas,  wherein 
you  ask  as  to  the  right  of  these  Indians  to  take  allotments  on  the 
public  domain. 

The  general  allotment  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388), 

firovided  originally  for  allotments  on  the  public  domain  to  those 
ndians  "not  residing  upon  a  reservation,  or  for  whose  tribe  no 
reservation  has  been  provided  by  treaty,  act  of  Congress,  or  Execu- 
tive order,"  and  who  made  settlement  on  any  surveyed  or  unsur- 
veyed  lands  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated.  The 
specific  wording  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  original  act,  however, 
has  been  amended  both  by  the  acts  of  February  28,  1891  (26  Stat.  L., 
794),  and  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  859),  under  which 
allotments  to  Indians  on  the  public  domain  are  now  confined  to  "any 
Indian  entitled  to  allotment  under  existing  laws"  who  may  make 
settlement  upon  any  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands  of  the  United 
States  not  otnerwise  appropriated. 

The  Alabama  Indians  in  Texas,  numbering  some  192,  are  located 
about  17  miles  east  of  Livingston,  Tex.,  in  Polk  County,  on  a  tract 
of  1,280  acres  of  land  deeded  to  them  by  the  State  of  Texas  in  1854, 
the  lands  being  free  from  taxation  but  with  restrictions  against 
alienation.  As  to  the  physical,  moral,  and  financial  conditions  of 
these  Indians,  your  attention  is  invited  to  a  report  from  this  depart- 
ment dated  December  23,  1910,  which  was  responsive  to  a  provision 
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in  the  act  of  April  4, 1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  274),  and  which  is  incorporated 
in  House  Document  No.  1232,  Sixty-firat  Congress^  third  session. 

Never  having  had  a  reservation  provided  for  then*  benefit,  in  so  far 
as  the  Federal  Grovemment  is  concerned,  the  department  is  of  the 
opinion  that  under  existing  laws  these  Indians  are  clearly  entitled 
to  allotments  on  the  public  domain,  provided  satisfactory  settlement 
is  made  on  the  lands  desired  in  allotment  as  required  by  law  and  the 
regulations  of  this  department  issued  in  accordance  therewith.  A 
blank  form  to  cover  applications  of  this  character  is  transmitted  for 
your  information. 

To  prociu^  allotments  on  the  public  domain,  of  course,  would  neces- 
sitate these  Indians  leaving  their  present  habitat  and  making  actual 
bona  fide  settlement  on  the  lands  applied  for  in  allotment.  Whether 
or  not  they  desire  to  do  this  will,  of  course^  rest  entirelv  with  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  band.  These  Indians  may  also  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1884  (26  Stat.  L  ,  96), 
extending  benefits  of  the  homestead  laws  to  persons  of  Indian  blood. 

In  submitting  its  report  hereinbefore  referred  to  r^arding  these 
Indians,  the  department  invited  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  agent,  wherein  it  is  said  that  while 
these  Indians  have  no  claim  against  the  Government  their  needs  are  (1 ) 
more  land  to  cultivate;  (2)  a  school  with  manual-training  instruction. 
Further,  that  if  these  Indians  had  about  5,000  acres  of  land  they  would 
be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  their  white  neighbors  in  farming  and 
stock  raising,  and  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the 
future. 

No  further  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Congress, 
however,  with  a  view  of  extending  aid  to  these  Indians,  but  the  Indian 
Oflice  informs  me  that  it  has  had  under  consideration  the  advisability 
of  suggesting  that  there  be  included  in  the  estimates  for  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill  to  be  submitted  next  year  a  specific  appropriation 
01  about  $10,000  to  be  available  for  expenditure  for  their  benefit  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  as 
he  may  deem  proper  and  for  their  best  interests. 
Respectfully, 

Samuel  Adams,  Acting  Secretary, 


Livingston,  Tex.,  January  18, 1912. 
Hon.  C.  A.  Culberson, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend:  I  am  sending  you  by  this  mail  imder 
separate  cover  a  copy  of  the  Polk  Comity  Enterprise  of  this  date,  a 
weekly  paper  published  at  this  place. 

In  tnis  you  will  find  an  article  on  the  little  tribe  of  Alabama  Indians 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  coimty.  Having  lived  within 
from  8  to  16  miles  of  these  Indians  for  the  past  40  years,  I  can  state 
from  personal  knowledge  and  general  repute  that  all  the  statements 
in  this  article  are  substantially  true.  It  has  occurred  to  me  for  many 
years,  and  many  others  as  well,  that  as  the  United  States  has  been 
so  liberal  with  the  other  Indian  tribes  it  has  not  done  exact  justice 
by  these  people. 
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During  the  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  (1896)  others  and 
myself  then  undertook  to  interest  Congress  in  behalf  of  these  Indians 
and  I  had  some  correspondence  with  Representative  Hon.  S.  B. 
Cooper  and  Senator  Hon.  Horace  Chilton .  The  latter  on  February  24, 
1896,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  for  their  relief.  It  was  S.  2244, 
and,  as  I  now  recall,  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Cooper  introduced  a  like 
bill  in  the  House,  but  for  some  reason  neither  was  ever  finally  acted 
upon.  I  did  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Chilton, 
but  have  lost  or  mislaid,  all  of  it  except  a  small  part,  and  that  I 
herewith  inclose  you. 

[S.  2244  Fifty-foorth  Congress,  first  session.) 

Ik  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

February  24,  1896. 

Mr.  Chilton  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  United  States  ever  was  under  obligations 
to,  or  owed  any  of  the  American  Indians  anything,  it  certainly  does 
owe  something  to  these  people — the  Alabama  tribe.  That  they  are 
aborigines  or  natives  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  can  it  be  success- 
fully stated  that  thej  have  ever  been  any  way  but  friendly,  kind,  and 
respectful  to  the  white  race. 

As  a  rule  they  are  very  law-abiding,  truthful,  and  honest,  and  for 
their  good  morals  and  chastity,  they  are  a  rare  exception,  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  advised,  the  most  virtuous  race  of  people  Uving.  It  may 
appear  that  this  last  statement  is  very  strong,  but  I  candidly  believe 
tnat  the  facts  and  a  thorough  investigation  will  verify  it.  It  is 
said,  "All  Republics  are  imgrateful'';  yet  I  believe  if  Congress  could 
be  brought  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  historv,  conduct,  general 
character,  and  conditions  of  these  people  it  would  do  something  for 
them.  Their  claim  upon  the  Government  is  meritorious,  and  they 
are  in  need.  Under  our  present  State  constitution  the  le^slature  is 
without  authority  and  I  think  is  inhibited  from  appropnating  any- 
thing for  them. 

My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  advise  you  of  these  facts  and  request 
that  you  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  such  investigation  as  may  occur 
to  you  proper  and  necessary,  and  if  vou  then  agree  with  me,  tnat  you 
ask  Congress  to  do  that  which  yoii  believe  imoer  all  circumstances  is 
right.  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  what  may  be  done,  and  feel 
that  I  am  prompted  by  that  motive  which  should  inspire  all  good 
citizens  to  interest  themselves  in  asking  that  justice  should  be  done 
at  all  times  and  to  all  people. 

These  Indians  are  incapable  of  prosecuting  their  claim  and  they 
have  no  one  to  represent  them,  hence  my  wilnngness  to  render  them 
such  aid  as  I  can. 

I  will  be  glad  from  time  to  time  to  render  you  such  assistance  anj^jl 
give  such  information  as  I  can.  After  you  have  considered  their 
claim  kindly  advise  me. 

I  am,  as  ever,  your  friend,  J.  C.  Feagin. 
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[Polk  County  Enterpriso,  Lhriofrton,  Tex.,  Jan.  18,  19Ul] 
[Photograph.] 

The  above  is  from  a  photo^ph  of  John  Scott,  Indian,  taken  while  he  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Polk  County  Fair  in  Livin^Bton  in  October,  1911. 

John  Scott  bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  living  chief  of  the  Alabama  Tribe 
of  Indians.  He  is  said  to  be  106  years  old,  and  those  who  saw  him  last  Octoba  feel 
that  his  looks  in  every  manner  bear  out  the  statement. 

The  Alabama  Tribe  of  Indians,  originally  from  Alabama,  came  bom  Louisiana  to 
Texas  in  1815  or  1816,  settling  near  what  is  now  known  as  old  Peach  Tree  Village  close 
to  the  line  of  Polk  and  Tyler  Counties.  It  is  said  that  Gen.  Sam  Houston  visit^  them 
and  spent  a  night  with  their  chief  in  this  village;  that  he  at  that  time  advised  them  d 
the  probability  of  war  between  the  white  people  and  the  Mexicans  and  suggested  to 
them  that  it  would  bo  to  their  interest  to  remam  neutral,  inasmuch  as  defeat  to  them 
would  mean  their  extermination. 

In  1836  these  Indians  moved  back  to  Louisiana,  remaining  there  about  two  years, 
when  they  returned  to  Texas  and  located  in  Tyler  County  on  Horse  Pen  Creek  and  at 
what  is  known  as  '* Fenced-in  Village,"  where  they  remained  until  about  1854  when  the 
State  of  Texas  gave  them  about  1,000  acres  of  land  on  Big  Sandy  Creek  in  Polk  County, 
which  is  the  site  of  their  present  village — about  16  miles  east  of  Livingston. 

For  a  long  time  they  supported  themselves  as  other  Indians  formerly  did,  by  himting 
and  fishing;  later  on  they  began  dressing  deerskins,  making  reed -cane  baskets  and  moss 
saddle  rugs,  which  they  traded  to  the  white  people. 

The  one  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  tribe  is  they  have  always  had  a  friendly 
feeling  for  the  white  man.  Although  they  came  to  Texas  when  there  were  few,  if 
any,  white  people  in  this  country  and  have  remained  through  three  wars  it  is  said 
that  not  one  of  their  number  ever  willfully  did  bodily  harm  to  a  white  man  or  tres- 
passed upon  his  property.  It  should  also  be  said  that  they  are  honest  and  virtuous. 
Although  they  have  lived  in  Polk  County  for  more  than  75  years,  during  which  time 
they  have  mingled  freely  with  their  white  friends,  it  is  said  that  not  one  of  them  has 
in  his  veins  a  drop  of  blood  foreign  to  his  tribe. 

It  might  be  stated  here  that  the  United  States  Government  has  donated  Ifirge  and 
valuable  tracts  of  land  to  other  Indian  tribes  of  America,  most  of  which  tribes  had 
always  been  extremely  hostile  to  the  white  man  and  waged  on  him  the  most  cruel 
warfare.  In  view  of  these  donations  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  our  Govern- 
ment had  certainly  donated  most  liberally  to  this  peaceful  Alabama  tribe,  but  let  it 
be  said,  in  shame  to  our  Government,  such  is  not  true.  They  have  never  been  given 
one  dollar  or  a  single  acre  by  the  United  States  Government,  the  only  donation  ever 
made  them  by  the  white  people  being  the  1,000  acres  of  land  granted  tiiem  by  the 
State  in  1854. 

John  Scott  has  been  the  chief  of  this  tribe  now  for  over  40  years  and  will  likely  be 
their  last  one.  When  they  came  to  Texas  they  numbered  something  near  800;  tnere 
are  now  probably  not  more  than  150  of  them,  and  those  now  livine  are  fast  losing  theii 
tribal  relations.  Due  to  the  fact  that  game  has  become  extremely  scarce  they  have 
been  forced  to  farm  or  seek  public  work,  and  they  have  practically  adopted  the  cus- 
toms, as  well  as  the  mode  of  dress,  of  the  white  man. 
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COST  OF  OCCUPATION  OF  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


MESSAGE 

FROM   THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

TRANSMITTING 

STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  THE  COST  WHICH  HAS  ACCBUED  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  BESULT  OF  THE  OCCI7PATION  OF 
THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


July  19,  1912. — Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Insular  ASaiis,  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives January  25,  1912: 

Resoh^d,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested 
to  submit  a  statement  to  the  House  showing  the  cost  which  has  accrued  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  from  the  beginning  of  and  as  the  result  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  resulting  from 
the  occupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  through  direct  appropria- 
tions bv  Congress,  is  as  follows: 

(a)  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  of  November  7,  1900,  covering  the  cession  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States  of  certain  small  islands  belonging  to  the  Philippine 
Archipelago  lying  outside  the  lines  described  in  me  treaty  of  raris, 
$100,000. 

(h)  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  $3,000,000. 

(c)  Bj  the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  for  completing  the  census  of  the 
Philippme  Islands,  $351,925.50. 

The  total  cost  accruing  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  definea   by  the  three  acts  cited   was   therefore 
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$3,451 ,925.50.  There  has  been  no  other  direct  expenditure  from  pub- 
lic funds  of  the  United  States  solely  for  and  on  account  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  not  subsequently  repaid  from  Philippine  revenues.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  expended  from  the  revenues  of  the  Phiiipn 
pine  Islands  from  1898  to  1900,  in  the  execution  of  the  direct  military 
purposes  of  the  United  States,  a  total  of  $4,975,747.52,  for  which  no 
reimbursement  to  the  Philippines  has  been  made.  There  is  conse- 
quently a  difference,  in  direot  expenditures,  in  favor  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  of  $1,523,822.02.  Whatever  cost  has  accrued  to  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  the  direct  expenditures  above  cited  as  a  result 
of  the  occupation  of  the  PhiUppine  Islands,  has  resulted  from  the  mil- 
itary and  naval  operations  in  and  about  the  archipelago  and  from  the 
construction  of  fortifications  and  naval  stations  therein.  The  total 
amount  thus  expended  can  not  be  determined  with  anv  degree  of 
accuracy.  In  this  connection  your  att-ention  is  invited  to  Senate 
Documents  No.  339  and  No.  416,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  session, 
wherein  are  printed  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  response  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  April  17,  1902,  which  resolution  sought 
to  obtain  information  regarding  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  of  the  same  nature  as  desired  by  your  resolution  of 
January  25,  1912.  These  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  set  forth 
the  data  desired  for  the  periods  indicated  as  accurately  as  was  then 
possible  and  show  the  difiiculties  attending  compilation  of  data  of 
the  kind  desired  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  accurate  results. 

The  same  difficulties,  intensified  by  the  changing  conditions  during 
the  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  exist  to-day  and  render  the  problem 
presented  by  your  resolution  practically  insoluble. 

The  cost  or  the  military  and  naval  operations  in  the  Philippines 
resulting  from  the  occupation  of  those  islands  is  and  must  always 
remain  a  matter  of  argument.    These  operations  resulted  in  part 
from  the  War  with  Spain  and  in  part  from  the  insurrection  in  the 
Philippines  incident  thereto;  but  the  Philippines  were  not  a  cause  of 
the  War  with  Spain,  nor  is  it  possible  to  separate  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  the  Philippines  from  the  cost  of  the  war  elsewhere,  nor  the  cost  of 
the  War  witn  Spain  from  the  cost  of  the  Philippine  insurrection. 
Again,  it  is  impossible  to  state  what  part  of  the  cost  of  the  support  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Philippine  insurrec- 
tion can  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the. occupation  of  the  archi- 
pelago.    We  maintained  a  fleet  in  the  Orient  for  many  years.     It 
.  can  not  be  said  definitely  that  our  occupation  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  increased  this  fleet.     The  military  forces  now  in  the  islands 
;  would  have  to  be  supported  at  home  were  they  not  in  the  Philippines. 
.  On  at  least  two  occasions  their  presence  there  has  resulted  in  saving 
'  to  the  United  States  in  the  cost  of  sending  troops  to  China  for  the 
;  protection  of  American  interests.     It  is  impossible,  in  other  words, 
to  determine  clearly  what  part  of  the  naval  and  military  expenditures 
in  the  Philippines  is  chargeable  to  the  cost  of  the  islands  and  what 

?art  to  the  cost  of  national  defense.  The  cost  of  fortifications  in  the 
hilippines  can  be  more  readily  computed,  but  this  is  an  item  charge- 
able clearly  to  national  defense  rather  than  to  the  occupation  of  uie 
Philippine  Islands.  If  we  had  a  naval  station  in  those  islands,  as  all 
persons  of  whatever  view  propose,  such  fortifications  are  necessary. 

Aside  from  the  direct  appropriations  of  Congress  cited  above,  the 
expenditures  incident  to  mihtary  and  naval  operations,  and  the 
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support  of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  archipelago,  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  been  in  no  way  a  charge  against  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  with  the  exceptions  named,  the 
Philippine  Grovemment  has  been  entirely  self-supporting.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  throughout  self-supportii^  in  a  larger  sense  than  any 
other  territorial  possession  of  the  United  States.  All  expenses 
attached  to  the  collection  of  revenues,  to  the  administration  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  of  the  courts,  to  the  survey  of  the 
islands,  to  the  conservation  of  their  resources^  and  to  the  improvement 
of  their  rivers  and  harbors,  and  to  all  sinular  public  works,  which 
elsewhere,  as  in  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  are  a 
charge  against  the  National  Treasury,  are  and  have  been  paid  frem 
the  revenues  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 
The  White  House,  July  19, 1912. 
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An  a^cultural  credit  bank,  as  its  name  implios,  is  a  bank  tha 
main  object  of  whose  existence  is  to  grant  credit  to  those  engaged  in 
agriculture.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  function  of  the  agricultural  Dfmk  to 
finance  agriculture  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  joint  stock 
bank  considers  it  at  any  rate  part  of  its  business  to.  finance  industry. 
The  large  joint  stock  bank  is  chiefly  the  product  of  the  industriai 
revolution  which,  consequent  upon  the  invention  of  machinery  and 
the  discovery  of  steam  power,  largely  increased  the  importance  of 
capital  as  a  factor  of  production  at  the  expense  of  labor,  thus  replacing 
the  small  producer  oy  the  wealthy  capitalist  and  the  joint  stooK 
company.  Of  the  agricultural  credit  bank,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  more  true  to  say  that  it  was  the  cause  than  the  effect  of  an 
agricultural  revolution;  n)r  its  growth  was  due  rather  to  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  saw  that  the  methods  of  financing  industry  might  with 
advante^e  be  applied  to  agriculture  than  to  any  demana  on  the  part 
of  agriculture  itself  for  credit  as  a  means  to  increasing  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil.  But  though  it  is  true  that  capital  can  be  used  in 
agriculture  as  well  as  in  industry,  the  evolution  of  the  a^cultural 
credit  bank  has  not  been,  and  can  not  be,  similar  to  that  of  industrial 
credit  banks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  industrial  credit  bank  can  with  advantage 
do  business  with  a  large  number  of  different  industries,  while  the 
agricultural  credit  bank  must,  in  the  probable  ab^coice  of  any  otha: 
form  of  business,  confine  itself  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture. 
Secondly,  while  industrial  production  has  fallen  chiefly  into  the  hands 
of  the  large  capitalist,  agriculture  has,  to  a  very  large  extent,  whetha: 
for  social  or  economic  reasons^  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  small 
men,  and  it  is  thus  chiefly  with  the  small  and  poor  man  that  the 
agricultural  credit  bank  has  to  deal. 

Agricultural  credit  banks  may  plainly  be  organized  on  three  differ- 
ent principles,  namely,  (1)  as  State  controlled  institutions,  (2)  as 
joint  stock,  or  private  profit-earning  companies,  (3)  cooperatively,  as 
cooperative  societies. 

As  this  essay  will  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  discussion  of  banks 
included  in  the  third  category  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate 
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at  tftie  outset  the  general  mrmds  for  rejecting  those  of  the  first  two 
classes  as  unsuitable,  ampufym^  and  illustrating  them  later  from  the 
experience  of  countries  in  wnich  such  institutions  exist  and  flourish. 

(1)  The  objections  to  the  management  or  control  by  the  State  of 
agricultural  credit  banks  are  in  the  main  those  which  apply  to  all 
State  enterprise  of  a  commercial  character.  Institutions  managed 
by  the  State  are  liable,  owing  to  the  absence  of  competition  and  the 
lack  of  incentive  on  the  part  of  its  employees,  to  be  conducted  without 
that  regard  for  efficiency  and  economy  which  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  private  industrial  undertaking.  This  is  a  defect  which  is  prob- 
ably inseparable  from  State  tradm^;  and  though  there  may  in  many 
eases  be  countervaihns  reasons  which  will  justify  the  State  in  under- 
taking for  itself,  to  the  exclusion  of  private  nrms  or  persons,  the 
production  of  certain  conmiodities  or  the  supplying  of  certain' wants, 
it  will  scarcely  be  maintained  that  agricultural  Banking  is  one  of 
these.  For  the  agricultural  credit  bank  is  concerned,  as  we  haye 
seen,  with  the  granting  of  credit  to  men  of  Uttle  substance  engaged  in 
a  notoriously  uncertain  occupation,  and  for  this  reason  extreme  yijp- 
lance  and  economy  of  management  are  above  all  things  essential  tor 
its  success. 

The  State  may,  indeed,  carry  on  the  business  at  a  loss,  but  such 
protection  granted  to  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  others  is 
scarcely  likely  to  conduce  to  its  real  benefit,  but  is  calculated  rather 
to  lead  it  to  rely  more  and  more  on  artificial  support  till  it  becomes 
finally  incapable  of  existing  without  it.  This  criticism  will  apply 
also  to  State  doles  and  bounty  feeding,  eyen  though  the  channels 
through  which  they  are  dispensed  are  not  controlled  by  the  State, 
Credit  can  be  as  usefully  employed  by  the  agriculturist  as  by  the 
industrialist,  but  only  if  it  be  obtained  in  the  way  of  business  at  its 
market  value.  A  farmer  who  pays  the  market  rate  for  his  loans 
wUl  consider  carefully  and  think  long  whether  the  result  is  likdy  to 
justify  the  outlay — ^whether,  for  example,  the  fertilizer  which  a  loan 
will  enable  him  to  put  in  is  likely  by  tne  increased  crop  of  next  year 
to  yield  him  a  margin  of  profit  after  he  has  paid  the  interest.  If, 
howeyer,  a  bountiful  but  misguided  goyemment  Uterally  thrusts 
upon  him  any  sum  he  may  choose  to  name  at  an  absurdly  low  rate  of 
interest,  a  yery  small  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  show  that  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  he  will  eyolye  his  schemes  for  improve- 
ment with  a  light  heart  and  end  them  with  a  lighter  purse. 

Assistance  of  this  kind  merely  puts  a  premium  on  incompetence. 
It  is  fau*ly  claimed  that  faciUties  for  credit  will,  in  addition  to  tiie 
material  profit  they  afford,  haye  the  moral  effect  of  stimulating  con- 
fidence and  independence,  but  this  result  will  only  follow  if  such 
credit  is  demanded  and  given  as  a  matter  of  business  on  business  terms. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  State  can  not  do  much  to  faciUtate  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  agricultural  credit  banks,  but  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  true  criterion  of  any  measure  of  assistance  is  this: 
Is  the  proposed  aid  a  temporary  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  tiding 
the  system  over  the  critical  penod  of  youth,  to  be  aispensed  with  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  a  more  mature  age  ?  Or,  is  it  calculated  rather  to 
reduce  it  to  a  permanent  condition  of  weakliness  and  dependence  t 

(2)  It  may  appear  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that  the  joint  stock 
banking  ^tem  which,  in  the  course  of  the  last  eightrv  years,  has 
fislabliwiea  itself  so  imprognably  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
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should  be  deemed  incapable  of  adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of  the 
small  agriculturist.  That  it  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  so  adequately 
will  probably  be  admitted.  This  fact  is  itself  prima  facie  evidence 
that  it  is  not  fitted  for  such  a  task;  for,  with  the  ever-increasing  pres- 
sure of  competition,  so  obvious  a  development  of  banking  business 
would  assuredly  not  have  escaped  notice  nad  it  been  capable  of  suc- 
cessful exploitation.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  stram  the  point, 
since  the  reason  for  this  failing  on  the  part  of  the  joint-stock  bank  is 
not  far  to  seek.  In  point  of  fact  the  agricultural  credit  bank  does 
not  pay,  in  the  ordinary  conmiercial  sense  of  the  word.  The  banking 
transactions  of  the  class  of  men  with  whom  it  deals  are  on  so  small  a 
scale  that  in  any  case  it  would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  a  com- 
merciml  enterprise  to  undertake  them  with  success.  But  the  crux  of 
the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  small  agriculturists  have  for 
the  most  part  no  security  of  the  kind  acceptable  to  a  banker  to  offer 
as  cover  for  their  loans.  In  the  case  of  the  small  proprietor  a  mort- 
gage of  his  farm  may,  of  course,  be  available,  though  such  a  proceeding 
IS  m  many  cases  too  expensive  and  cumbersome;  but  the  tenant 
farmer  has  usually  no  collateral  whatever  to  offer,  save  possibly  the 
hypothecation  of  future  crops  or  of  cattle  or  plant.  Neither  expeaient, 
though  useful  on  occasion,  is  very  desirable,  nor  Ukely  to  find  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  a  banker.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  in  fact,  the  lender 
will  have  little  more  substantial  to  rely  on  than  the  personal  security 
of  the  borrower,  supplemented,  perhaps  by  the  guaranty  of  a  friend 
or  two  not  much  better  off  financially  than  himself.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  professional  banker  will  be  unable  to  any  large 
extent  to  accommodate  this  class  of  customer.  His  existing  branches 
in  the  smaller  towns  are  not  so  remunerative  that  he  will  easily  be 
induced  to  establish  numerous  further  offices  in  country  villages; 
while  the  supervision  of  loans,  covered  by  the  type  of  security  we  have 
described,  is  a  task  which  would  severely  tax  the  powers  of  the  most 
vigilant  and  capable  of  managers. 

Further,  the  periods  for  which  loans  will  frequently  be  required  are 
much  longer  than  that  for  which  the  joint-stock  bank  cares  to  part 
with  its  funds.  Agricultural  credit  must  in  general  be  long-term 
credit.  The  farmer  does  not,  as  a  rule,  turn  his  money  over  nearly 
so  rapidly  as  the  manufacturer  or  tradesman.  For  few  agricultural 
purposes  is  a  loan  for  less  than  six  months  of  much  use;  and  where  it 
IS  required  for  the  purchase  of  a  fertilizer  or  the  erection  of  buildings 
the  necessary  period  may  run  into  years. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  the  joint  stock  banking  system,  through 
no  fault  of  its  own,  but  owing  to  the  inherent  difficulties  which  the 
task  involves,  can  not  hope  to  succeed  in  adapting  itself  to  the  needs 
of  the  small  agriculturist. 

(3)  The  Cooperative  Society  is  defined  by  Mr.  Fay  as  "an  associa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  joint  trading  originating  among  the  weak  and 
conducted  always  in  an  unselfish  spirit,  on  such  terms  that  all  who 
are  prepared  to  assume  the  duties  of  membership  may  share  in  its 
rewards,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  malce  use  of  their 
association."*  The  cooperative  bank  is  a  cooperative  society  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  banking.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bank  in 
which  the  proprietors  and  the  customers  are  one  and  the  same  body 

1  "Cooperation  at  Home  and  Abroad/'  p.  k 
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of  people.  The  qualification  for  membership  of  a  credit  society  is  the 
subscnptioQ  of  one  or  more  shares  of  small  amounts  which  are  not 
transferable/  but  may  be  refunded  when  membership  ceases.  The 
hability  of  a  member  for  the  debts  of  the  society  may  be  limited  to  the 
amount  of  the  paid-up  share  or  to  a  multiple  of  it,  or.  as  is  more  usual, 
may  be  without  limit.  Subject  to  the  payment  or  this  share,  with 
possibly  a  small  entrance  fee,  anyone  who  can  give  proof  of  satis- 
factory personal  character  is  freely  admitted. 

What  grounds  have  we  for  supposing  that  such  an  association  of 
men  of  small  means,  utterly  without  training  in  tiie  business  thsy 
are  to  conduct,  will  succeed,  where  the  State  with  its  unlimited  finan- 
cial resources  and  the  professional  banker  with  his  expert  knowledge 
are,  as  we  have  suggested,  doomed  to  failure?  What  qualifications 
for  the  task  do  these  pigmies  possess  which  the  giants  of  the  finan- 
cial and  political  worlds  can  not  claim  with  a  hundred  times  more 
plausibility? 

These  are  questions  which  a  statement  of  claim  on  behalf  of 
cooperation  will  at  once  call  forth.  They  are  questions  to  which 
k  priori  reasoning  can  supply  no  answer  naif  so  convincing  as  the 
actual  history  of  the  movement.  Before  passing,  however,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  systems  themselves  from  the  dynamic  point  of 
view,  we  may  indicate  briefly  wherein  it  is  that  the  stren^tn  of  the 
cooperative  rural  credit  society  lies.  We  shall  find  that  it  hes  mainly 
in  two  directions,  the  one  peculiar  to  itself,  the  other  shared  with 
other  forms  of  cooperation. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  small  agriculturist,  while 
he  needs  credit,  and  can  put  it  to  good  use,  suffers  from  the  great 
disadvantage  that  he  has  no  adequate  security  of  the  type  usually 
required  to  offer.  Now,  the  place  of  material  security  can  only  he 
taken  by  personal  security,  by  a  system,  in  fact,  by  which  the  bor- 
rower will  borrow  on  the  security  of  his  own  character,  together  with 
that  of  a  number  of  his  friends  who  may  be  willing  to  back  their  good 
opinion  of  him  by  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  his  loan.  For  the 
success  of  this  plan  it  is  manifestly  essential  for  the  members  of  the 
society  in  general,  and  the  guarantors  of  a  loan  in  particular,  to  keep 
a  sharp  watch  on  the  borrowing  member,  to  see  that  the  loan  is  duly 
applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  granted,  and  that  its  repayment 
is  not  jeopardized  by  the  folly  or  incompetence  of  the  borrower.  The 
situation  is  summed  up  with  characteristic  Gallic  felicity  by  M. 
D6charme,  of  the  French  Ministere  d' Agriculture,  when  he  describes 
credit  banks  of  his  country  as  being  **m  communities  where  every- 
body knows  everybody  else,  and  they  always  ask  what  the  man  wants 
to  borrow  for,  and  if  he  says  he  wants  400  francs  to  buy  a  cow,  they 
watch  him,  and  if,  four  or  five  days  afterwards,  he  has  no  cow,  they 
know  it." ' 

The  system  is,  in  fact,  an  extension  of  the  cash  credit  system  of 
Scotland,  to  which,  in  the  words  of  Macleod, ''  the  marvelous  progress 
and  prosperity  of  that  country  is  mainly  due."  Its  fundamental 
characteristic  is  that  the  supervision  of  loans  is  conducted  without 
expense,  and  conducted  efficiently,  because  it  is  to  the  interest  not 
only  of  guarantors  but  of  all  the  members  of  a  society  to  exercise  the 
strictest  vigilance. 

1 "  Cooperation  at  Home  and  Abroad.''    Appendix. 

<  Interviews  on  Ihe  Banking  and  Currency  Bystema  of  England,  Scotland,  etc    (U.  B.  llonetary  Oooi- 
BBlsslon.) 
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The  second  importaat  asset  of  the  cooperaUve  bank — that  which 
it  possesses  in  common  with  cooperative  supply  and  sale  societies — 
is  the  power  of  collective  bargamin^.  As  tne  cooperative  supply 
society  can  buy  at  wholesale  rates  and  sell  to  its  memoers  at  less  than 
retail  prices,  owing  to  the  elimination  of  middlemen's  profits,  so  the 
cooperative  credit  society  is  able  to  command  loans  and  deposits  at 
moaerate  rates  on  the  jomt  security  of  its  members,  relending  to  the 
latter  at  lower  interest  than  they  can  individually  obtain. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  two  factors,  inexpensiveness  of  man- 
agement and  collective  bargaining,  is  that  the  cooperative  bank  can 
grant  credit  on  cheaper  terms  than  the  joint  stock  bank,  while  making 
the  business  pay  where  the  latter  can  not. 

TVith  this  onef  preliminary  indication  of  the  nature  and  methods 
of  tJie  agricultural  credit  society,  we  must  proceed  to  consider  the 
actual  systems  in  existence,  beginning  with  those  of  Germany,  Uie 
pioneer  of  the  movement. 

OSBMANT. 

It  was  in  1848,  the  year  in  which  the  acute  distress  of  the  poor  at 
last  found  vent  in  revolutions  and  uprisings  throughout  Europe,  that 
the  seeds  were  first  sown  of  that  ^eat  s^tem  of  cooperative  credit, 
whose  influence  on  the  agriculture^ world  it  would  be  aifficult  to  over- 
estimate. 

The  movement  in  Germany,  in  contrast  with  the  pretentious  but 
ill-fated  scheme  of  Proudhon  in  France,  started  unostentatiously 
enough.  Its  pioneers  were  two,  Schulze  and  RaifTeisen,  burgomasters 
respectively  of  DeUtzsch  in  Saxony  and  the  district  round  Neuwied 
on  the  Rhme. 

The  circumstances  which  called  forth  their  energies  were  the  same 
in  each  case,  namely,  the  helpless  distress  of  the  poor.  They  saw^  as 
others  did,  that  it  was  the  economic  waste  caused  by  want  of  capitaT 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  But  they  alone  were  able,  in  the  face 
of  general  incredulity,  to  devise  a  remedy.  The  first  efforts  of  both 
were  of  the  nature  of  individual  attempts  to  relieve  distress  in  their 
districts.  And  when  experience  taught  them  that  permanent  amelio- 
ration could  only  come  through  self-nelp,  it  was  in  tne  direction  rather 
of  cooperative  supply  than  of  coopearative  credit  that  they  set  out. 
They  orgamzed  small  cooperative  societies  for  the  purchase  of  necessi- 
ties of  lue  and  raw  matenals.  This,  however,  ihej  soon  saw  was  not 
sufficient,  because  the  poor  were  already  deeply  in  debt  to  money- 
lenders. It  was  the  presence  of  the  moneylender  in  their  midst  that 
led  the  way  to  cooperative  credit.  Rehef  measures  were  of  little 
avail  while  the  burden  of  debt  remained.  Their  efforts  were  thus 
directed  toward  the  establishment  of  credit  societies;  and  as  the  out- 
come we  have  two  distinct  systems,  differing,  if  not  essentially  as  the 
more  fanatical  adherents  of  either  would  nave  us  believe,  vet  in 
details  sufficienthr  important  to  justify  a  brief  examination  of  each. 
The  points  of  difference  will  be  found  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  slightly 
different  functions  which  the  two  systems  perform,  but  partly,  also, 
to  the  different  spirit  which  animated  their  founders. 

The  Raiffeisen  banks  are  purely  agricultural  banks,  drawing 
their  members  very  largelv  from  the  class  of  small  farmers  and 
agricultural  laborers.  Each  bank  serves  a  very  small  area,  an 
area  limited  in4act  by  the  practical  requirement  that  all  the  mem- 
bers should  know  each  otner.    The  Schulze  banks  on  the  other 
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himd  atr^  situated  chiefly  in  urban  districts,  their  birainess  lies  among 
small  men  of  eveiy  class,  industrialists  and  shopkeepers  as  well  as 
farmers,  and  the  area  from  which  their  members  are  drawn  is  far 
less  restricted  than  under  the  Raiffeisen  system.  In  fact  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  banks  are  commonly  called  town  banks/  and  in  so  far  as 
that  is  the  case  they  are  outside  the  scope  of  our  survey.  The  de» 
scription,  however,  would  seem  to  be  hardly  quite  accurate,  since 
of  tneir  members  the  lareest  class,  about  27  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
is  classified  as  ''independent  agriculturists.'''  In  view  of  this  and 
the  further  fact  that  they  have  always  regarded  the  Raiffeisen  banks 
as  competitors,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  excluding  them  from 
consideration. 

Member  ship  and  organization.  (1)  Schvlze-Delitzsch  hanks. — ^The 
governing  idea  in  Schulze's  mind  was  that  his  banks  should  be  quite 
above  suspicion  of  any  connection  with  charity  and  still  more  with 
relimon.  They  were  to  be  self-sufficient,  independent,  profit- 
making  concerns,  only  diflFering  from  joint  stock  banks  in  that  the 
members  alone  were  to  have  an  interest  in  profits  earned.  Accord- 
ingly admission  to  membership  must  not  be  made  too  easy.  The 
amount  of  the  share  was  therefore  fixed  at  a  comparatively  high 
figure,  the  minimum  being  about  £6,  while  the  average  is  no  less 
than  £17.*  Payment  by  installments  within  a  reasonable  time  is 
allowed.  Over  and  above  this  there  remains  the  unlimited  liability 
of  each  member,  limited  liability,  first  allowed  by  the  law  of  1868, 
being  a  feature  of  only  few  societies.  Thus  no  enort  was  spared  to 
secure  members  of  thrifty  and  industrious  character,  ana  also  to 
establish  the  societies  from  the  first  on  a  sound  basis.  For  this  lat- 
ter purpose,  also,  strict  rules  were  laid  dwn  as  to  the  building  up  and 
administration  of  the  reserve  fund.  For  the  first  year  or  two  all 
profits  are  allocated  to  reserve,  and  thereafter  15  to  20  per  cent. 

The  administration  of  the  banks  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  joint  stock  company.  It  consists  of  (1)  the  Aufsichtsrat 
or  directorate,  elected  by  the  general  meeting  of  members,  and  (2) 
the  Vorstand,  or  management  committee,  three  in  number,  appointed 
by  the  Aufsichtsrat.  The  managers,  in  strict  accordance  with 
Schulze's  theorv  of  the  noncharitable,  businesslike  nature  of  his 
banks,  are  paid  officials,  a  weak  feature  of  the  scheme  being  the 
commission  allowed  to  them  on  business  transacted.  The  Vor- 
stand," of  course,  superintends  the  actual  working  of  the  bank, 
and  also  deals  with  tne  applications  for  advances,  subject  to  the 
possible  intervention  of  tne  Aufsichtsrat  in  special  cases.  The 
Aufsichtsrat  determine  questions  of  policy,  and  act  also  as  an  audit 
and  inspection  committee. 

(2)  Raiffeisen  hanJcs, — ^The  Raiffeisen  banks  were  organized  to 
supply  the  needs  of  a  far  poorer  class  of  people  than  those  of  the 
Scnulze-Deiitzsch  system — a  class  to  which  the  subscription  of 
even  a  moderate  snare  was  an  utter  impossibility.  Accordingly 
Raiffeisen  laid  even  more  stress  than  Schulze  on  the  necessity  of 
temperance  and  good  character  as  qualifications  for  membership, 
while  ho  dispensed  with  such  material  evidence  df  their  presence 
as  ability  to  subscribe  a  share,  by  having  neither  shares  nor  entrance 
fee.     The  subscription  of  shares  and  the  payment  of  dividends  were 

>  Fa/,  op.  cU.,  p.  lOi  >  Ibid.,  p.  42.  •  Ibid.,  p.  22:  Woifl,  '*  P«opl0^  hwakM,"  p.  9. 
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indeed  made  compiilsory  by  the  law  of  1889,  but  the  Raiffeisen 
societies  condnued  to  observe  the  spirit  of  their  founder's  teaching 
by  making  the  shares  as  small  as  possible,  10  marks  being  a  usuiu 
figure,  and  by  voting  their  dividends  once  for  all  to  a  second  reserve 
or  *'Stiftungsfond."  The  ordinary  indivisible  reserve  fund  is  admin- 
istered on  me  same  lines  as  in  the  Schulze  banks,  though  it  is  as  a 
rule  smaller  even  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  banks,  as  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  apply  part  of  the  profits  of  working  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans,  wnich,  for  this  reason,  stands,  on 
an  average,  about  1  per  cent  less  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns.* 

Unlike  Schulze,  Kaiffeisen  laid  much  stress  on  the  moral  and 
reli^ous  character  of  his  banks.  Owing  to  this  and  to  the  smaller 
busmess  transacted  the  administration  is  almost  entirely  unpaid. 
The  management  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  nve,  while 
to  a  councfl  of  inspection  is  intrusted  the  duty  of  auditing  accounts 
and  supervising  the  committee.  Both  bodies  are  elected  for  a  period 
of  years  by  the  members,  and  on  both  the  richer  members,  on  whom 
in  case  of  failure  would  fall  the  chief  burden  of  the  liability,  are 
allowed  by  tacit  consent  to  take  the  leading  part.  The  services  of 
the  members  of  both  committee  and  council  are  given  without 
remuneration  of  any  kind,  the  only  paid  oflScial  being  me  **rechner," 
or  accountant,  a  nonmembor  appointed  by  the  committee. 

Funds  and  advances, — The  funds  with  which  both  systems  of 
banks  carry  on  their  business  consist  of  (1)  share  capital  and  reserve 
funds,  (2)  deposits,  (3)  loans  from  central  banks. 

As  r^ards  the  first  item,  the  proportion  derived  from  this  source 
is,  of  course,  far  larger  in  the  case  or  the  Schulze  than  the  RaiflFeisen 
banks.  Deposits,  which  are  received  both  from  members  and  non- 
members,  may  be  either  small  savings  accounts,  deposits  proper 
C'Depositen"),  or  drawing  accounts.  The  first  type  form  a  steady 
and  comparatively  cheap  source  of  working  capital.'  The  rate  of 
interest  allowed  averages  about  3  to  3^  per  cent,  varjang  with  the 
length  and  notice  of  withdrawal.  This  is  usually  considerable,  and 
rightly  so,  as  the  class  from  which  these  deposits  are  drawn  is  one 
that  IS  peculiarly  prone  to  panic.  Their  great  merit  is  that  being 
largely  the  savings  of  nonborrowers  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
withdrawn  just  when  they  are  most  reouired.  Deposits  proper 
differ  from  savings  deposits  in  being  usually  of  larger  amount  and 
subject  to  shorter  notice  of  withdrawal.  The  current  account  is 
increasingly  used  in  the  Schulze  banks,  but,  as  might  be  supposed, 
is  of  very  small  importance  in  the  country  banks. 

Deposits  are  the  mainstay  of  the  German  cooperative  banks,  and 
the  atility  to  attract  them  is  generally  regarded  as  the  surest  sign  of 
the  stability  and  efficiency  of  a  bank.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  purely  local  banks,  as  both  Schulze  and  Raiffeisen  societies  are, 
can  always  command  deposits  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
credit,  or,  again,  can  always  find  among  their  members  an  outlet  for 
all  the  funds  at  their  disposal.  They  are  thus  constrained  in  the  one 
case  to  borrow  from  outside,  and  in  the  other  to  lend  their  surplus 
funds  where  money  is  required.  For  these  purposes  a  system  of 
central  banks  has  been  evolved,  whose  business  lies  almost  entirely 

1  Fty,  op.  dt.,  p.  44. 

*  In  1904  popular  saving  deposited  In  cooperative  banks  were  oomputod  at  no  less  than  116  mliUons 
ttarilng  out  ofa  total  of  961  miUioDs.    Wolff,  "Cooperative  Banking/'  p.  136. 
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among  cooperative  banks.  These  are  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
cooperative  banking  system  and  will  be  considered  further  presentiy. 
Tlie  need  for  them»  it  mav  be  noted,  is  more  felt  by  Raiffeisen  than  by 
Schulze  banks,  because  the  former,  drawing  their  deposits,  as  they  do, 
very  largely  from  a  sinele  class,  and  doing  their  loan  business  witii 
the  same  class,  are  liable  to  greater  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for 
credit  than  the  latter,  which  deal  with  a  variety  of  different  industries 
and  can  thus  hope  to  play  off  a  boom  in  one  agamst  a  slump  in  anpth^. 

Loans  are  principally  panted  against  the  personal  please  of  one  or 
two  friends  of  the  apphcant.  Tne  successful  manipulation  of  this 
form  of  security  is  the  greatest  achievement,  as  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
cooperative  banking.  It  is  only  possible  when  the  bank's  operations 
extend  over  only  a  small  area,  where  the  character  and  business  trans- 
actions of  the  parties  concerned  are  common  knowledge;  and  its  suc- 
cess is  greatly  facilitated  where  the  area  in  question  is  served  by  but 
one  ba^,  in  which  case  the  danger  of  ''cross-firing"  by  mutual 
guarantee  is  easily  avoided.  In  cases  where  this  form  of  security  is 
not  available  owing  to  the  applicant  being  a  newcomer  in  the  district, 
or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason,  loans  against  negotiable  securities  or 
land  mort^a^  may  be  resorted  to.  Tne  Schulze  banks  also  grant 
occasionally  t)lank  credits,  where  the  stability  of  the  borrower  is 
beyond  question. 

The  form  of  the  loan  is  either  the  promissory  note  of  the  borrower 
or  else  simply  a  bond  or  undertaking  to  repay.  The  former  plan  is 
often  preferred,  as,  in  case  of  failure  to  repay,  the  legal  process  of 
recovery  is  simpler^  while  the  note,  being  negotiable,  can,  if  necessary, 
be  rediscounted  with  the  central  bank.  The  Schulze  banks  also  dis- 
count trade  bills  and  grant  cash  credits  on  current  account,  but  such 
forms  of  advance  are  of  course  little  required  in  purely  agricultural 
d&tricts. 

The  normal  term  for  loans  in  the  Schulze  banks  is  three  months; 
renewals  being,  however,  frequently  allowed.  In  the  Raiffeisen 
banks,  for  reasons  which  have  already  been  considered,  the  periods  are 
much  longer,  the  minimum  being  about  a  year,  while  loans  for  as 
long  as  10  years  are  not  unknown.  An  important  feature  of  the  Raiff- 
eisen system,  however,  is  that  loans  can  always  be  called  at  four  weeks' 
notice,  though  this  right  is  never  enforced,  except  when  repayment  is 
seriously  enaanc^ered  by  gross  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rower or  misapplication  of  the  money  lent.  Members  of  the  Raiffeisen 
banks,  when  applying  for  loans,  are  always  required  to  state  the  pur- 
pose for  which  tne  money  is  wanted,  and  if  the  application  is  granted, 
it  is  so  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  money  is  useafor  the 
purpose  stated  and  for  no  other.  Loans  are  commonly  repaid  by 
installments,  covering  both  principal  and  interest  on  a  plan  of  amor- 
tization.^ 

Centnd  6ani«.— The  functions  of  central  banks  have  already  been 
touched  upon.  Their  establishment  was  found  necessary  both  for  the 
purpose  01  balancing  the  resources  of  the  banks  of  the  system,  at  the 
nead  of  which  they  stand,  lending  to  those  which  require  money  and 
borrowing  from  those  which  have  it  to  spare^  and  also,  as  the  business 
of  the  local  banks  developed,  to  act  as  clearmg  and  collecting  agents. 
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Raiffeisen  iittiituted  the  first  central  bank/  the  RheiniBche  land- 
wirtschaf  tliche  Oenossenschaf  ta-biuik,  as  a  re^tered  association  with 
unlimited  liability,  like  the  individual  societies,  in  1872.  This  bank 
was,  at  the  instigation  of  Schulze-Delitzsch,  dissolved  by  the  courts. 
Schulze  opposed  the  foundation  of  central  banks  both  generally  on  the 
CTound  that  cooperative  societies  should  be  self-sufficient,  autonomous 
bodies,  and  in  particular  because  it  was  undesirable  that  cooperative 
societies  should  themselves  become  members  of  other  cooperative 
societies  organized  likewise  on  the  basis  of  unlimited  liability.  Raiff- 
eisen, accordingly,  in  1876,  founded  the  Landwirtschaftliche  Central- 
darlehenskasse  fur  Deutschland  at  Neuwied  as  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany. His  action  was  indorsed  by  the  law  of  1889,  which  specifically 
allowed  cooperative  associations  to  become  members  of  similar 
societies  provided  the  latter  were  organized  on  the  basis  of  limited 
liability.  In  addition  to  the  Centraldarlehenskasse  and  its  branches, 
a  number  of  provincial  central  banks  (Provinzialkassen)  have  since 
come  into  existence.  The  Centraldarlehenskasse  does  no  other  busi- 
ness beyond  that  with  the  local  societies,  and  its  expenses  are  defrayed 
out  of  the  mamn  between  the  3}  per  cent  charged  for  loans  and  the 
3 J  per  cent*  allowed  on  deposits. 

In  1895  a  State  central  bank,  the  Preussische  Central  Qenos- 
senschaftskasse,  was  established  for  cooperative  societies — ^produc- 
tive as  weU  as  credit  societies — ^in  the  Kii^dom  of  Prussia.  Its 
purpose  was  to  become  the  head  of  the  existing  ''thus  far  head- 
less organization,  for  besides  the  Central  Loan  Bank  there,  were 
a  numb^  of  other  central  banks  for  different  groups  of  Raiffeisen 
banks.'  The  Central  Genossenschaftskasse  does  business  not  with 
individual  societies^  but  only  with  Provinzialkassen. 

The  Schulze-Dehtzsch  banks  have  never  develoi>ed  an  elaborate 
centralizing  oi^anization  such  as  that  of  the  Raiffeisen  system,  but 
do  busing  incuvidually  with  the  Dresdner  Bank,  which  has  absorbed 
their  earlier  central  bank,  the  Deutsche  Genossenschaftsbank.  The 
relations  of  the  individual  societies  to  the  Dresdner  Bank,  are,  how- 
ever, far  looser  than  those  of  the  Raiffeisen  societi^  to  the  Prussian 
Central  Bank.  The  Dresdner  Bank  does  not  insist  that  societies 
should  deal  with  it  exclusively,  though  it  prefers  that  they  should.^ 
The  Prussian  Bank^  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  a  condition  that 
banks  dealing  with  it  should  deal  with  no  other  independent  bank. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  higher  organization  of  the  Raiffeisen 
societies  is  the  close  connection  between  the  banks  and  noncredit 
societies.  The  credit  society  is,  in  fact,  used  as  the  channel  for  the 
supply  and  sale  of  agricultural  commodities,  though  in  the  case  of 
larger  districts,  where  business  is  on  a  sufficiently  lar^e  scale,  the 
departments  are  often  kept  separate.  Cooperative  dairies,  however, 
and  other  productive  societies  are  kept  distinct.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  this  interconnection  of  credit  and  noncredit  cooperative 
associations  is,  of  course,  the  economizing  of  expenditure.  But 
where  the  two  forms  of  activity  can  profitably  be  worked  separately, 
this  would  seem  the  better  course,  on  the  general  principle  of  ''ne 


1  BollAtln  of  the  Bureaa  of  Economio  tod  Soekl  IntelUgenoe.  July,  1911,  Aitftcla  on  C«ntrtl  Banki. 
« WollI,  "  People's  Binks,"  p.  J48. 

•  The  term  "Ratffeben  banks"  Is  naed  here,  and  Indeed  throaghoat,  to  Include  banki  of  tl 
rpe,  such  as  the  Haas  banks,  not  actually  adliertng  to  the  Raiffeisen  oiganisation. 

•  u.  S.  lloiiitef7  Commlnkni,  Voloma  of  interviewi. 
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sutor  ultra  cropidam,"  and  also  for  the  eeonomio  reason  that  wli3e 
the  operation  of  the  banks  must  be  confined  to  a  single  parish,  that 
of  supply,  or  sale  societies,  may  more  profitably  embrace  a  larger  area. 

Finally  the  Questions  arise:  How  far  have  the  (jerman  credit 
banks  succeedeaf  How  far  have  they  justified  the  hopes  of  their 
founders  that  through  them  credit  would  become  accessible  to  the 
poor  man  as  to  the  millionaire  f 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  mere  material  success,  there  can  not 
be  two  opinions.  Out  of  the  few  small  banks  which  Raiffeisen  and 
Schulze  started  midway  through  the  nineteenth  century,  there  has 
grown  up  a  vast  system  of  more  than  15,000  separate  ofiEicee  of  whidi 
over  13,000  are  of  the  Raiffeisen  type.  The  ordinary  commercial 
standards  of  prospmty  hardly  apply,  but  as  a  whole  the  mana^ 
ment  has  been  efficient^  and  most  of^tne  banks  are  on  a  sound  finannal 
footing,  while  it  is  claimed  that  there  has  not  in  either  system  been 
a  single  failure — a  truly  remarkable  achieyement  in  yiew  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  haye  had  to  contend  with.  In  the  case  of  the 
Raiffeisen  banks,  howeyer,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  policy  of  the 
management  has  not  always  been  free  from  blemish,  tne  mistakes 
which  haye  occurred  being  chiefly  due  to  unwisdom  of  the  yery  kind 
of  which  mention  has  just  been  made,  namely,  that  of  comoining 
cooperatiye  purchase  with  credit. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  the  banks  haye  succeeded  in  keeping 
themselyes  accessible  to  the  poor  man  is  more  controyersiaL  The 
Schulze  banks  haye,  in  particular,  been  charged  with  falhi^  away 
from  the  ideak  of  their  founder  in  this  respect.  There  would  seem 
to  be  some  justice  in  this  accusation,  for  the  banks  haye  come  to  fill 
in  some  degree  the  place  occupied  in  English  provincial  towns  by  the 
branches  of  joint  stock  banks.  Perha])s,  too,  it  would  have  been 
wiser  had  the  banks  passed  a  self-denying  ordinance  limiting  divi- 
dends to,  say,  5  per  cent,  though  it  can  not  be  said  that  dividend 
hunting  has  been  the  practice,  still  less  that  it  has  been  pursued  at 
the  expense  of  reserve  funds.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  these 
banks  lend  at  a  rate  nearly  1  per  cent  higher  than  that  charged  by 
the  Raiffeisen  banks.  To  the  strong  religious  spirit  with  which 
Raiffeisen  inspired  his  organization  uiis  tribute  at  least  must  be 
paid,  that  his  societies  have  never  turned  to  profit  seeking  at  the 
expense  of  their  poorer  members,  while  the  Haas  societies,  which 
seceded  on  the  religious  question,  have  in  this  respect  remained 
faithful  to  the  teachmg  of  tneir  founder. 

France. 

Unlike  the  agricultural  credit-society  system  of  Germany  which| 
as  we  have  seen,  grew  up  gradually  by  natural  evolution  from  smaU 
beginnings,  to  develop  finally  into  a  complex  organism  of  societies, 
provincial  unions,  and  central  banks,  the  French  Cr6dit  Agricole 
was  the  creation  of  a  moment,  issuing,  Minerva-like,  fully-equipped 
from  the  brain  of  the  statesman. 

The  Crfidit  Agricole  was  not,  indeed,  by  any  means  the  first  attempt 
which  had  been  made  in  France  to  solve  the  problem  of  agricultural 
credit.  Numerous  schemes  had  been  evolved,  all  to  be  overtaken  by 
failure,  except  perhaps  the  least  ambitious,  that  of  M.  Durand,* 
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wliich  therefore  deserves  passing  notice.  M.  Durand's  system  of 
cretlit  societies  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  Raiffeisen  system,  and,  like 
it,  is  permeat*)d  with  reli^on,  M.  Durand  is  a  pronounced  Soman 
Catholic,  and  it  is,  aec^^rding  to  Mr,  Wolff,  tlie  well-known  attitude  of 
the  State  toward  Romanism  in  France  wJiieh  has  impeded  the  growth 
of  the  system.  However  tliat  may  be,  it  seems  to  have  reached  the 
limit  of  its  expansion,  though  it  has  reached  a  position  of  not  Lacon- 
siderable  importance  and  continues  t-o  pr<?sper.* 

The  Stat-e^Jidowed  Credit  Agricole  Mutuei  was  founded  as  recently 
as  1899,  and  while  it  is  thus  impossible  to  estimate  its  results  with 
any  ftnalitv,  its  unique  constitution  renders  it  of  great  importance 
to  the  stuclent  of  agncuttural  credit.  The  groundwork  of  the  system 
consists  of  a  number  of  individuai  societies  organized  on  the  principle 
of  Raiffeisenism.  In  the  large  majority  of  eases  the  liabilitT  of  mem- 
bers is  unlimited,  though  limit-ed  liability  is  allowed.  Each  member 
takes  up  one  or  more  shares  of  20  francs,  on  which  only  5  francs  need 
be  paid  up  at  the  starts  The  sphere  of  operation  of  these  societies 
or  *caisses  locales"  is  a  commune.  Each  society  when  it  is  founded 
makes  over  the  whole  of  its  capital  to  the  rentrat  bank  or  '*caisse 
rfigionale"  of  the  department  in  which  it  is  situat-ed.  These  caisses 
r^gionales  are,  unhke  the  individual  societies,  actnaily  established 
by  the  State,  They  are  under  the  control  of  the  Cridit  Agricole, 
which  appoints  officials  to  inspect  them  and  to  which  they  send  their 
accounts  and  copies  of  the  minutes  of  their  boards. 

The  funds  for  the  financing  of  the  scheme  are  largely  supplied  by 
the  State,  which,  as  a  condition  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
Banf|ue  de  France  in  1897,  enacted  that  the  bank  should  lend,  with- 
out interest,  a  sum  of  40  millions  of  francs  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture, and  should  in  addition  furnish  a  further  annuul  sum  by  way 
of  tax  for  the  same  purpose.  The  amount  of  this  latter  contribution, 
which  depends  on  tlie  average  bank  rate  for  the  year,  amounts 
usually  to  about  5  millions  of  francs.  These  funds  are  dispensed 
through  the  channel  of  the  regional  banks.  The  tatter,  as  we  have 
seen,  receive  their  capital  from  the  local  banks,  and  as  soon  as  thLs  is 
made  over  to  them  ihey  are  entitled  to  a  loan  free  of  interest  from 
the  State  of  four  times  tne  amount  subscribed.  From  these  funds  the 
regional  banks  lend  to  ttie  local  offices  at  3  per  cent,  and  the  local 
offices  in  their  turn  lend  to  their  members  at  3^  to  4  per  cent.  The 
process  by  which  this  is  done  is  as  follows:  An  apphcation  for  a  loan 
IS  considered  in  tlie  first  instance  by  the  "conseil  or  administratjve 
committee  of  the  local  office,  which  is  elected  by  tlie  members.  If  ap- 
proved, the  application  is  then  submitted  to  the  committee  of  the 
regional  bank,  which  is  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  local 
banks  in  its  district.  If  Uie  latter  iSnally  pass  tlie  loan^  the  applicant 
draws  a  bQl  on  himself  for  the  amount  sanctioned.  This  bill  is  then 
indorsed  on  behalf  of  the  local  office  and  discounted  by  the  regional 
office.  Should  the  latt-er,  however,  not  have  sufficient  funds  for  the 
purpose,  it  may  again  indorse  tJie  bill,  w^hich  will  now  have  tJiree 
names,  and  can  therefore  be  rediscounted  with  the  Bank  of  France, 
Thus  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  regional  office  are  not  limited 
to  the  amount  furnished  by  the  Government.  It  should  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  process  of  discounting  with  the  bank  leaves  no 
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margin  of  profit  to  the  regional  office.  These  bills  usaallj  ran  For 
three  months,  but  may  be  renewed  for  further  periods  of  three 
months,  proTided  the  total  period  of  the  loan  does  not  exceed  two 
years,  and  that  one^alf  is  paid  off  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  this  sketch  of  its  machinery  that  the 
Cr6dit  Amcole  is  a  highly  centralized  State-endowed  mstitution, 
and,  skilmiUy  though  it  has  been  managed,  it  does  not  escape  from 
the  defects  natural  to  such  a  system.  In  its  desire  to  force  tne  pace 
the  Qovemment  has  been  compelled  to  rely  as  little  as  possible 
on  the  inexperience  of  the  farmers,  and  has  therefore  formulated 
stringent  rules  governing  the  granting  of  credit.  Loans  are  granted 
solely  for  agricultural  purposes,  which  are  set  forth  in  elaborate 
schedules,  together  with  the  amounts  appropriate  to  each.  Little 
encouragement  is  thus  given  to  the  members  of  the  societies  to  appre- 
ciate the  true  value  of  money  or  to  acquire  experience  in  the  mana^ 
ment  of  the  bank.  Again  the  finance  of  the  scheme  leaves  somethmg 
to  be  desired.  The  caisses  rfigionales"  are  iq trusted  not  merelv 
with  a  State  contribution  of  four  times  the  amount  of  their  capital. 
They  may  increase  their  liabilities  almost  indefinitely  by  discounting 
with  the  "Bank  of  France.  M.  D6charme  himself  gives  an  instructive 
example  of  this*  when  he  describes  how,  during  a  recent  crisis  in  the 
wine-growing  district  of  Montpellier,  the  regional  bank,  with  a  capital 
of  a  million  francs,  lent,  in  all,  sixteen  millions,  being  eleven  milnons 
over  and  above  its  own  capital  and  the  proportion  lent  by  the  State* 
M.  Dficharme  quotes  this  incident  with  evident  approviJ,  but  what- 
ever be  the  merits  of  the  particular  case,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  a  policy  might  not  lemi  to  a  dangerous  collapse.  It  is  true  that 
the  ''conseil"  of  the  reorional  office  watches  over  the  local  banks, 
and  that  the  regional  office  itself  is  subject  to  the  supervision  ana 
inspection  of  the  department,  but  it  is  doubtful  whetner  such  sur- 
veillance from  a  distance  is  as  effective  as  the  interested  vigilance  of 
the  Aufsichtsrat  of  the  Raiffeisen  society. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  authorities  are  not  insensible 
to  the  dangers  of  State  endowment,  for  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
the  bank's  loan  of  forty  millions,  though  not  the  yearly  contribu- 
tion, will  ultimately  be  repaid.  To  do  this  a  large  increase  in  the 
deposits,  which  at  present  are  small,  is  essential,  and  this  in  view  of 
the  well-known  thrift  of  the  peasantry  should  not  be  impossible,  if 
the  inveterate  habit  of  hoarding  can  gradually  be  broken. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  defects  of  the  system  the  results  are  not 
discouraging.  There  are  now  regional  banks  in  every  department, 
and  the  local  offices  number  nearly  3,000,  with  an  average  member- 
ship of  between  40  and  50.  The  average  credit  per  member  per 
annum  is  about  500  francs,  but  the  whole  amount  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Credit  Agricole  by  the  State  has  not  been  required,  and 
it  has  been  necessary  to  find  other  outlets  for  it. 

Other  Counteies. 

We  have  considered  the  German  and  French  systems  in  some 
detail — the  former  not  only  because  it  was  the  first" in  the  field  and 
has  reached  a  higher  pitch  of  development  than  that  of  anv  other 
country,  but  also  because  every  other  system  of  agricultural  banks 
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has  been  to  a  large  extent  consciously  modeled  upon  it  and  derived 
from  it.  the  latter  because  it  is  the  example  par  excellence  of  a  State- 
controlled  system.  SevenJ  other  European  countries,  however, 
notably  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Austria-Hungary,  are  provided  with 
more  or  less  efficient,  if  as  }ret  inadequate,  systems  of  credit  societies. 
These  all  follow  the  Raiffeisen  type  closely  and  can  only  be  briefly 
alluded  to  here. 

The  experience  of  Italy  is  interesting,  because  in  no  other  country, 
probably,  has  Raiffeisenism  had  such  overwhelming  difficulties  and 
obstacles  to  contend  a£;ainst.  The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the 
peasantry  were,  and  still  are,  almost  incredible, -while  everywhere  the 
land  was  in  the  grip  of  the  usurer.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
system  has  won  its  way  with  notable  success.  It  was  in  1883  that 
Wollemborg,  the  Raiffeisen  of  Italy,  started  the  first  ^'cassa  rurale" 
with  32  members  at  Loreggia.  ^ce  then  CTeat  progress  has  berai 
made,  and  there  were  in  1908  at  least  1,500  banks,*  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  of  Catholic  foundation,  having  loans  outstandmg  of  over 
a  miUion  and  a  half  sterling,  and  deposits  of  no  less  than  two  mil- 
lions. Each  member  subscnbes  a  share  of  one  or  two  lire,  and  pays 
also  a  small  entrance  fee,  this  latter  feature  being  a  departure  rrom 
strict  Raiffeisenism.  The  total  share  capital  amounted  in  1908  to 
nearly  £20,000  and  the  indivisible  reserve  funds  to  more  than  twice 
as  much. 

In  Belgium,  too,  Raiffeisenism  has  been  finally  adopted  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  agricultural  credit  question.  An  earUer  attempt  was 
made,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  French  Cr6dit  Agricole,  to 
pump  down  credit  by  means  of  the  Comptoirs  Agricoles,  v^hich  are 
agricultural  commissions,  acting  as  intermediaries  between  the 
National  Savings  Bank,  which  provides  the  funds,  and  the  small 
farmer  who  is  to  be  thus  tempted  to  borrow.  This  institution,  how- 
ever, has  failed  altogether  to  reach  the  small  man,  and  its  business 
now  consists  in  providing  mortgage  credit  for  well-to-do  landowners. 
The  first  Raiffeisen  bank  was  founded  in  1892  by  the  Abb6  Mellaerts, 
and  the  system  has  rapidly  spread  since  then.  In  1908  tJiere  were  * 
684  *'caisses  locales,"  mostly,  as  in  Italy,  of  Catholic  complexion, 
with  an  average  membership  of  between  40  and  50.  There  are  also 
seven  "caisses  centrales/'  or  central  banks,  which  perform  the  two 
functions  of  inspecting  the  local  banks  affiliated  to  tnem,  and  acting 
as  agents  between  the  latter  and  the  Caisse  g6n6rale  d'Epargne. 
which  lends  to  them  on  bills  indorsed  by  the  '^  caisse  centrale. 
Only  the  largest  of  these  central  banks,  the  **Boerenbond,"  has 
become  a  Centralkasse,  in  the  German  sense,  receiving  deposits  from, 
and  making  advances  to,  the  local  banks  without  the  aid  of  the 
savings  bank.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  State  makes  a  grant  of 
100  francs  to  each  bank,  toward  its  foimdation  expenses,  besides 
contributing  annually  25  francs  to  pay  for  inspection  and  audit. 

We  have  now  completed  our  brief  survey  of  the  systems  of  rural 
credit  existing  in  the  chief  European  countries.  We  find  that  in 
every  case  the  basis  of  the  system  is  the  Raiffeisen  credit  society, 
but  that  the  superstructure,  the  organization  by  which  the  individual 
societies  are  coordinated,  differs  considerably  in  the  various  instances, 
both  in  point  of  development  and  in  the  degree  of  control  exercised 
by  the  State. 
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Thb  Case  of  England. 

We  come  now  to  the  case  of  England.  In  England  there  is  as 
yet  nothinfi;  which  can  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  system  ot 
&gricnltural  credit  banks.  ^'The  few  societies/'  says  Ck>nFad« 
'^exist  really  only  on  paper.''^  The  same  remanc  applies  idso  to 
noncredit  agricultural  societies.  The  state  of  affairs  is  not  that  of 
Denmark,  where  cooperatiye  societies  for  supply  and  for  sale  of 
produce  abound,  but  banks  are  unknown.  In  England,  the  country 
of  Robert  Owen  and  Holyoake,  the  birthplace  of  urban  cooperatiye 
societies,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  agricultural  cooperation  has  nitherte 
been  a  failure. 

We  are  thus  faced  with  the  question.  Why  is  it  that  in  Ekiglaad 
alone  of  the  important  countries  of  Europe  rural  coop^ation  has  not 
succeeded  f  The  answer  to  this  Question  will  carry  us  some  distance 
at  least  toward  the  solution  of  the  further  questions  with  whic^  we 
are  most  concerned,  namely:  Do  the  conditions  which  have  hitherto 
preyented  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  credit  system  still 
preyailt  And^  if  not,  what  kind  of  system  is  most  suited  to  Uie 
present  conditions  1 

The  most  important  circumstance  which  has  militated  against 
the  deyelopment  of  agricultural  cooperation  in  En^and  is  the  system 
of  land  tenure  which  preyailed  throughout  the  nmeteenth  century. 
England  is  a  country  of  large  properties  and  of  large  holdings. 
,During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  when  com  growing  was  uie 
most  profitable  form  of  agriculture  in  western  Europe,  large  holdinfis 
were  economically  most  suitable,  and  England  was  consequent 
looked  upon  as  the  model  agricultural  country.  With  the  opening 
up  of  the  trans-Atlantic  markets,  howeyer,  the  competition  of  the 
Ijnited  States,  Canada,  and  the  Argentine  cut  severely  mto  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  the  growing  of  cereal  crops  in  Europe.  Henoe,  in 
England  large  tracts  of  arable  land  were  converted  into  pasture. 
The  quantity  of  live  stock  and  the  output  of  dairy  and  market^arden 
produce  has  iucreased  during  the  period,  but  even  here  in  consequenoB 
of  improved  methods  of  transport  and  storage  the  effects  of  competi- 
tion are  severely  felt.  The  conversion  of  araole  land  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  authorities,  not  likely  to  go  much  further,  owing  to  ibe 
curtailment  of  the  proportion  of  gram  available  for  export  from 
North  America;  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  Uie 
English  farmer  ''has  his  only  assured  market  in  products  like  nulk 
and  high-class  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  which  must  be  supplied 
close  to  the  place  of  consumption.  ' 

Now,  it  is  in  the  producing  of  just  this  class  of  commodity  thai 
the  small  holding  has  economic  advantages  over  the  large  holding. 
In  the  normal  case  the  large  farmer  can  produce  more  profitabfy 
than  the  small  farmer  for  just  the  same  reasons  that  the  large  manor 
facturer  can  produce  more  profitably  than  the  small  manufacturer, 
namely,  because  he  has  a  larger  command  of  capital,  because  he  can 
effect  economies  in  working,  and  because  he  is  in  a  better  positicm  for 
bargaining.  But  where  the  individual  care  of  plants  is  such  that  it 
can  not  well  be  left  to  subordinates,  or  where  the  operations  can  not 

i  Oonrad,  "  Handwarterbach  dcr  Staatswtswnachaften "  sab.  ttt.,  DarlehnskassenTwetiM.  ^_ 
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be  reduced  to  rule,  the  economio  poeitions  may  be  reyereed.  It  la 
generally  held  by  a^cultural  econoinista  that  this  aimiment  appliee 
to  the  case  in  question.  So  cautious  a  thinker  as  Prof.  Marshall,  for 
instance,  says:  ''Very  small  holding  have  great  advantages  whenever 
so  much  care  has  to  be  ^ven  to  individual  plants  that  machinery 
is  out  of  place;  and  there  is  reason  for  hoping  that  they  will  continue 
to  hold  tneir  own  in  raising  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit.' '^ 

That  this  analysis  of  the  economic  forces  is  substantially  correct 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  large  farms  of  300  acres  and  over 
are  giving  place,  particularly  in  the  eastern  counties,  to  a  smaller 
tvpe  of  from  50  to  300  acres,  chiefly  devoted  to  cattle  raising  and 
dairy  fanning,  while  the  still  smaller  class  of  5  to  50  acres  has  at  any 
rate  ceased  to  diminish.  Further,  this  change  in  the  agricultural 
conditions  has  found  eiroression  in  the  increasing  demand  for  small 
holdings,  to  which  legislative  effect  has  recentlv  been  given  by  the 
small  holdings  and  afiotments  act  of  1907.  This  act  em]>owerB  the 
county  coimcils  to  acquire,  compulsorily  if  necessary,  land  suitable 
for  small  holdings  (5  to  50  acres)  and  allotments  (under  1  acre), 
which  the  applicants  hold  as  tenants  of  the  counter  council.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  at  present  to  what  extent  the  act  will  be  successful, 
but  numerous  applications  have  been  approved  and  not  inconsiderable 
areas  acquired. 

Thus  the  case  of  England,  as  regards  land  tenure,  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  that  of  the  chief  continental  coimtries,  where,  in  the  face 
of  adverse  economic  conditions,  small  proprietorship  was  kept  alive 
bv  the  legislature  for  social  reasons,  while  with  the  opening  up  of  the 
New  World  it  has  been  favored  by  the  circumstances  we  have  just 
mentioned. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a  countrv  of  large  holdings  cooperative  credit 
banks  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  Well-to-do  farmers  have  no  need 
of  special  facilities  for  obtaining  credit;  they  arj^  strong  enough  to 
make  use  of  the  town  banks,  and,  as  experience  has  proved,  they  are 
averse  to  cooperative  methods.*  We  have  thus  one  very  cogent 
reason  wh^  cooperation,  so  successful  under  continental  conditions, 
has  failed  m  the  past  in  England.  Our  reasoning  also  gives  us  prima 
facie  ground  for  supposing  that  with  the  changing  conditions  m  the 
latter  country  the  impediments  to  cooperation  are  passing  away. 
Another  point,  however,  remains  for  consideration.  The  small 
tenant  farmers  of  England  are  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  small 
proprietors  of  the  Continent.  The  former  are  normally  without 
security  of  tenure.  Their  tenancy  is  liable  to  be  ended  at  short  notice. 
In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  this  possibility  is  remote,  and  a  tenant  may 
in  practice  have  reasonable  fixity  of  tenure  together  with,  perhaps, 
actual  advantages  over  the  small  proprietor.  In  other  cases,  however, 
the  possibility  is  much  less  remote,  and  the  effect  of  its  existence  is  to 
deter  tenants  from  spending  that  amoimt  of  labor  and  of  ci^ital. 
whether  borrowed  or  otherwise,  on  their  holdings  which  they  would 
spend  were  the  conditions  of  tenure  otherwise.  But  here,  again, 
tne  recent  course  of  events  has  introduced  changes.  In  the  first 
place,  tenants  of  the  county  councils  under  the  smaU  holdings  act  are 
ukelv  to  have  considerable  security  of  tenure,  as  the  land  they  occupv 
has  oeen  acquired  and  must  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  smaU 

iMBoonomloiofliidaitry/'  Book  VI, ob.  lOk  *BmWmf,  "CoopwHtw,** p.  908, 
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holdmgs.  Sec<mdl7y  recent  legislation  has  instituted  compensation 
for  improvements.  A  tenant  who  improves  the  value  of  his  holding 
bj  his  own  care  and  at  his  own  expense  is  no  longer  faced  with  the 
nsk,  perhaps  varying  in  the  direct  ratio  of  his  emciencj,  of  losing 
his  holding  and  with  it  the  capital  sunk  in  it,  or,  in  the  altemativeT^ 
paving  rent  upon  his  own  improvements. 

it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  a^cultural  conditions  in 
England  are  becoming  very  much  more  suited  to  the  growth  of  a 
system  of  cooperative  oanWs  than  they  were  in  the  past.  Indeed,  it 
is  urged  with  much  plausibility  that  without  cooperation,  both  for 
credit  and  other  purposes,  the  small-holdings  movement  is  doomed  to 
failure;  for  it  is  only  bv  noncredit  cooperation  that  the  small  hold^ 
can  profitably  convey  his  produce  to  the  markets  and  secure  a  f&ir 
price  for  it  on  its  arrival,  and  it  is  only  by  cooperative  credit  that  he 
can  find  adequate  capital  to  develop  nis  land  and  can  withhold  his 
goods  from  the  market  during  a  penod  of  temporary  depression. 

It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  agricultural  credit  banks  will  not 
reach  the  pitch  of  importance  which  they  have  attained  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  certain  that  their  progress,  if  healthy,  can 
only  be  slow.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  chief  difficulty  which 
those  who  have  attempted  to  establish  such  bwks  have  had  to 
contend  against  is  the  suspicion  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  those 
who  have  most  to  gain  from  them.  The  average  farmer  does  not  like 
his  business  dealings  or  his  financial  position  to  be  known  by  his 
fellows,  and  the  better  class  man  has  a  rooted  and  very  intellimble 
objection  to  borrowing.  A  writer  wiUi  a  wide  experience  of  Uiese 
matters  writes  of  one  particular  attempt.  **The  usual  difficiilty  is, 
however,  encountered;  the  tenants  dislike  having  to  find  sureti^ 
and  the  pubUcity  involved  in  an  application  for  a  loan  to  a  com- 
mittee." *  Conrad  goes  so  far  as  to  suffl^est  that  the  English  charao- 
iesr  (Volkscharakter)  is  unfavorable.*  Tnis,  however,  is  a  dangerous 
line  of  argument.  Little  progress  of  any  kind  would  be  possible 
were  natural  conservatism  always  ma^ified  into  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  Probably  educational  work  would  do  much  to  smooth 
over  these  difficulties.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  small  farmer 
should  not  learn — as  the  small  business  man  has  long  since  learned — 
the  difference  between  borrowing  for  productive  purposes  and  borrow- 
ing for  consumption.  And  as  to  the  publicity  involved  it  can  only  be 
urged  that  its  unpleasantness,  which  should  not  be  so  very  great  in  a 
properly  conducted  society,  is  far  outweighed  by  the  advantages  of 
the  system.  Still,  the  difficulties  must  not  be  underrated,  especially 
as  in  England  to-day  the  driving  force  of  necessity  will  render  less  aid 
than  it  did  to  Raiffeisenism  in  its  early  days. 

We  come  now  to  the  practical  question — granting  the  desirability 
of  providing  credit  facilities  for  agriculture,  what  type  of  bank  is 
best  suited  to  English  conditions  f  A  complete  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible,  for  a  social  institution 
of  organic  character  can  only  grow  up  gradually,  advancing  along 
the  hne  of  least  resistance.  Uttle,  tnerefore,  can  be  said  of  the 
higher  organization  of  the  system,  which  should  come  into  being,  as 
in  Grermany^  by  a  natural  process  of  evolution  as  the  need  for  it  is 
felt,  not,  as  m  Prance,  on  a  predetermined  plan  to  which  the  societies 

>  Mte  L.  Jtbb,  "Sman  Holdlngi,"  p.  237.  tLoccttb 
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must  learn  to  adapt  themselves.  Possibly  a  modus  vivendi  with  the 
joint  stock  banks  may  be  established  by  which  needless  competition 
and  duplication  of  machinery  may  be  avoided  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both  parties.  As  regards  the  societies  themselves,  it  would  seem 
fairly  plain  that  they  must  approximate  closely  to  the  Raiffeisen 
type.  As  we  have  seen,  this  type  of  society  has  been  universally 
adopted  on  the  Continent,  and  in  every  case  it  has  succeeded,  while 
attempts  on  different  lines  have  always  sooner  or  later  met  with 
failure.  In  fact,  the  experience  of  other  countries  has  no  alternative 
model  to  offer.  The  Schulze-Delitzsch  type  of  bank,  though  many 
of  its  members  are  agriculturists,  does  not  really  meet  the  case.  It  is 
only  suited  to  more  or  less  populous  urban  districts  and  for  success 
requires  a  strong  industrial  element  among  its  members.  Nor  does 
itsatisfy  the  needs  of  the  really  "smaU''  man,  with  whom  we  are  here 
most  concerned,  while  in  England  it  would  stand  no  chance  in  face  of 
the  competition  of  the  already  established  joint  stock  banks.  The 
Raiffeisen  system  has  this  further  advantage  'that  it  has  in  recent 
years  been  tried  with  success  in  Ireland,  while  in  England  too  such 
banks  as  exist  are  based  upon  this  model. 

The  experience  of  Ireland  is  in  some  respects  more  valuable  for 
England  than  that  of  continental  countries,  for  in  spite  of  differences 
of  racial  character  and  land  tenure,  the  general  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  two  countries  are  not  dissimilar,  while  the  legislation  governing 
cooperative  societies  is  identical.  The  Irish  societies  are  organized 
closely  on  Raiffeisen  lines.  Applicants  are  admitted  to  membership 
if  they  are  known  to  be  sober,  honest,  and  industrious.     Poverty, 

Erovided  it  is  not  the  result  of  the  absence  of  these  qualities,  is  no 
ar.  The  members  are  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  the  debts 
of  the  society  and  Uability  continues  for  a  year  after  cessation  of 
membership  m  respect  of  debts  incurred  before  that  event.'  Bor- 
rowers must  be  members  of  the  society  and  must  state  the  purpose 
for  which  the  loan  is  required.  The  usual  security  required  is  the 
bond  of  two  sureties  guaranteeing  the  repayment  of  the  loan  with 
interest  at  maturity  or  immediately  in  the  event  of  its  misappUcation. 
The  funds  of  the  societies  are  derived  from  three  sources:  Firstly, 
deposits  of  members  and  others  which  receive  interest  usually  at  3  J 
per  cent;  secondly,  from  joint-stock  banks  which  have  advanced 
money  at  4  per  cent  irrespective  of  bank-rate  fluctuations;  thirdly, 
from  the  department  of  agriculture  and  the  congested  districts  board.' 
In  1908  the  sums  received  by  the  banks  from  these  sources  were 
£20,000  from  depositors,  £15,000  from  joint-stock  banks,  £1,000 
from  the  department,  and  £6,000  from  the  board.'  The  societies  in 
that  year  numbered  268,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  17,400. 

The  English  societies  were,  at  the  end  of  1910,  40  in  number. 
They  are  nearly  all  affiliated  to  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
and  the  rules  by  which  they  are  governed  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Irish  societies.  The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
December,  1911,  gives  figures  relating  to  31  of  these  societies.  The 
aggregate  membership  of  these  was  663  in  1910,  an  average  of  21  as 
compared  with  the  Irish  figure  of  65  for  1908  and  the  German  figure 
of  88  for  1905.     The  average  amount  of  credit  per  member  granted 

>  Report  of  select  committee  of  H.  L.,  1910,  p.  12.  *  n>kl.,  pp.  22, 27. 
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during  the  year  was  little  more  than  £2,  comparing  with  about  £25  for 
the  Raiffeisen  banks  in  Grermany.  Two  or  three  of  the  older  socie- 
ties appear  to  be  in  a  flourishinig  condition,  and  have  accumulated 
considerable  resenres,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  results 
are  as  yet  very  meager.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
all  except  6  of  the  societies  have  been  foimded  since  1904,  while  the 
three  years  1908-1910  have  seen  the  birth  of  27  societies.  On  the 
other  nand,  the  report  referred  to  deals  only  with  existing  societies, 
and  gives  no  indication  of  the  number  of  those  which  have  failed  to 
survive  their  infancy.  The  funds  of  the  societies  are  derived  almost 
wholl]r  from  deposits  of  members  and  others  and  from  advances  by 
the  joint-stock  banks,  the  proportions  for  1910  being  £1,089  from 
depositors  and  £488  from  the  banks.  In  England  no  fimds  have  as 
yet  been  received  from  Government  sources,  though  to  judge  from  a 
recent  speech  of  Lord  Carrington  *  large  amounts  are  likely  to  be 

fJaced  at  the  disposal  of  cooperative  societies  from  the  development 
und.  This  policy  is  also  foreshadowed  by  the  agricultural  credit 
and  insurance  societies  bill  introduced  during  the  past  session  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  provides  that  the  board  of  agriculture  may 
out  of  the  small  holdings  account  ''make  grants  upon  such  terms  as 
the  board  may  determine  toward  the  cost  of  formation  of  the  society 
or  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  management  of  any  recently 
formed  society."  *  This  proposal  has  been  strongly  opposed  by  Mr. 
WolflF  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  movement,  and,  ii  a  permanent 
subsidy  is  intended,  it  would  seem,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
already  expressed  in  this  essay,  to  naerit  their  condemnation.  The 
section  of  the  agricultural  credit  societies  bill  just  quoted,  however, 
certainly  implies  that  the  grant  is  intended  merely  to  encourage  the 
formation  oi  societies  without  holding  before  them  the  prospect  of 
any  further  assistance  when  once  they  are  in  full  working  oraer.  If 
this  principle  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  we  may,  perhaps,^  on  the  analogy 
of  the  * 'infant  industry"  argument,  regard  such  aid  as  free  from 
objection.  Probably  there  would  be  less  risk  of  abuses  in  this  con- 
nection were  the  concluding  words  of  the  section  omitted  and  the 
proposed  assistance  granted  only  "toward  the  cost  of  formation  of 
the  society."  As  a  further  safeguard  the  grant  might  be  withheld 
till  the  end  of  the  first  year's  working  of  the  society,  being  then 
allowed,  conditionally  upon  efficient  managernent  ana  promise  of 
success,  as  a  contribution  toward  the  extinction  of  the  probable 
initial  deficit. 

A  more  satisfactory  feature  of  Lord  Carrington's  speech  was  his 
announcement  that  he  had  been  assured  by  the  representatives  of 
the  principal  joint-stock  banks  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  lend 
money  to  the  credit  societies.  It  would  imdoubtedly  be  better  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ultimate  good  of  the  societies  themselves 
were  they  to  supplement  the  deposits  intrusted  to  them  from  this 
source  rather  than  by  means  of  State  loans  canying  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  No  doubt  the  English  banks  would  make  the  same  con* 
cession  as  the  Irish  banks,  of  lending  at  a  fixed  rate  independent  of 
market  fluctuations;  and  under  the  overdraft  system  the  societies 
would  be  able  to  satisfy  their  requirements  without  keeping  any  con- 
siderable sum  lying  idle,  which,  of  course,  they  could  not  afford  to  do. 
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it  is  signifioant  that  in  Ireland  the  board  of  agriculture  has  in  several 
instances  failed  to  secure  the  repayment  of  its  advances,  while  no 
such  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the  joint-stock  banks.  It  is 
su^ested  that  Irish  agriculturists  are  disposed  to  regard  a  Govern- 
ment loan  as  a  Government  grant^  and  possibly  this  sentiment  inight 
be  found  not  to  be  confined  to  Irishmen.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  can 
not  be  too  strongly  m^ed  that  it  is  only  if  they  are  regarded  as  busi- 
nesses and  not  as  charitable  institutions  that  cooperative  credit  banks 
can  hope  to  achieve  lasting  success.  Accordingly,  let  the  Grovem- 
ment  promote  their  success  as  far  as  it  can  by  the  establishment  of 
techmcal  collies,  by  the  demonstration  of  scientific  methods  and 
model  holdings,  and  by  educational  work  in  general,  but  as  Uttle  as 
possible  by  the  promise  of  financial  support. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  both  the  Irish  and  the  English 
credit  societies — excludmg  those  which  add  to  their  main  non- 
credit  business  that  of  granting  credit  to  members — are  oiganized 
in  accordance  with  strict  Rai&isenism  on  the  basis  of  unlimited 
liability.  RaiflFeisen  laid  great  stress  on  this  for  two  reasons — 
£rst,  because  the  peasants  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  were  so  poor 
that  they  were  unable  to  subscribe  even  small  shares,  and  their 
liability  to  the  extent  of  their  property,  representing  in  most  cases 
little  more  than  the  "equity  of  redemption"  of  their  heavily  mort- 
gaged farms,  was  therefore  the  only  asset  on  which  to  raise  the 
necessary  capital;  and,  secondly,  because  by  this  means  he  hoped  to 
instill  into  them  a  fit  sense  of  r^ponsibihty  and  caution.  Undoubt- 
edly in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  RaifTeisen  was 
right.  But  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  the  English  cooperators 
are  right  in  following  him  in  this  respect.  The  German  larmers, 
among  whom  Raiffeisen  worked,  were  so  deeply  involved  in  debt 
already  that  they  had  no  hesitation  in  pledging  the  little  that  was 
left  to  them  in  return  for  the  chance  of  freeing  themselves  from  the 
clutches  of  the  money  lender.  The  English  farmer,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  comparatively  unversed  in  credit  deahn^,  and  for  that 
reason  the  more  afraid  of  imlimited  liabihty.  Evidence  is  not 
lacking  to  support  the  view  that  men  who  have  kept  free  from  debt  are 
aj)t.  however  poor  they  are,  to  shrink  from  making  themselves  liable 
witnout  limit,  however  dazzling  the  prospect  of  gain  may  be.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  and  Belgian  **banque8  popu- 
laires,"  which  are  banks  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  type,  the  attempt 
to  introduce  unlimited  liability  proved  a  failure:  *  while  in  France, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  the  caisses  locales  of  the  Cr6dit  Agricole  may 
be  of  limited  liability.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  unlimited  liability 
type  of  bank  has  succeeded  in  Ireland  prove  anything  to  the  contrary, 
for  there  the  usury  of  the  '* gombeen"  man  was  widespread,  and  the 
conditions  in  that  respect  more  akin  to  those  with  wnich  Raiffeisen 
had  to  deal. 

It  would  therefore  seem  not  improbable  that  a  system  of  limited 
liability  banks  with  partly  paid-up  shares  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  success  in  England.  This  arrangement  would  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  the  bank  a  small  capital  to  beg^n  with,  while 
tiiere  is  no  reason  wiy  the  uncalled  portion  of  the  capital  should  not 
be  sufficient  security  upon  which  to  borrow.     Indeed,  there  is  an 

1  Wolfl,  *<  People's  Banks/'  pp.  258, 361. 
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instance  upon  record  in  which  a  large  provincial  bank  offered  to 
advance  money  to  a  cooperative  society  ^  on  the  condition  that  the 
latter  should  issue  £1  shares  with  two  shillings  paid  up,  the  number 
of  shares  taken  irp  by  each  member  to  vary  according  to  the  acreage 
of  his  holding.  If,  tnen,  the  joint  stock  banks  are  content  to  follow 
this  example  and  lend  to  this  type  of  society,  we  may  rightfully 
claim  to  have  disposed  of  one  of  the  two  main  arguments  of  tlie 
strict  Raiffeisenist  in  favor  of  unlimited  liability,  namelv,  that  it  is 
essential  for  the  raising  of  funds.  The  other  argument  is  tnat  without 
unlimited  liability  the  members  of  a  society  might  become  careless 
as  to  whom  they  elected  as  members  or  selected  to  serve  on  the 
committee  or  inspection  council.'  As  against  the  system  of  limited 
liability  with  fully  paid  shares  this  argument  is  no  doubt  valid, 
but  in  view  of  the  very  considerable,  though  strictlv  limited,  lia- 
bility to  which  every  member  would  be  exposed  under  the  system 
mentioned  it  will  hardly  apply  to  that  case. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  nere  that  if,  on  experiment,  this  type  of 
society  proved  more  congenial  to  the  En^lisn  farmer,  as  we  nave 
suggested  it  may  do,  the  need  for  legislation  m  the  direction  su^ested 
by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  no  longer  exist.  A 
credit  society  which  desires  to  combine  the  businesd  of  supply  or 
sale  with  its  banking  business  can  not  register  itself  as  a  ^'speciallv 
authorized  society"  under  the  friendly  societies  act,  under  which 
act  all  existing  societi^  are  registered.  It  may,  however,  register 
under  the  industrial  and  provident  societies  act,  but  in  that  case  it 
must  be  a  limited  liability  society.  The  copMnittee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  that  small  societies  should  have  this 
power  of  combining  banking  with  trading,  and  in  order  to  give  effect 
to  their  decision  were  forced  to  recommend  the  amendment  of  the 
law  in  the  direction  either  of  granting  trading  powers  to  specially 
authorized  societies  under  the  friendly  societies  act,  or  of  permitting 
unlimited  liability  societies  to  register  under  the  industrial  and 
provident  societies  act.    They  chose  the  former  alternative,  but  the 

f>rovisions  of  the  agricultural  credit  societies  bill  indicate  that  the 
atter  was  preferred  by  the  Groyernment.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  limited  liability  credit  societies  from  carrying 
on  a  trading  business  at  present,  and  were  they  to  displace  the 
unlimited  liability  societies  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  law 
would  be  unnecessary.  Its  adoption,  however,  would  have  the 
advantage  of  allowing  the  two  types  to  exist  side  by  side  under  the 
same  act  until  the  ''fitter"  of  the  two  ousted  the  other  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  essay  it  has  been,  of  course,  impossible 
to  deal  even  cursorily  with  all  the  details  connected  with  the  organi- 
zation of  a  system  of  agricultural  credit  banks,  which  deserve  dis- 
cussion. The  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  limited  and 
the  unUmited  UabiUty  society  has  been  treated  at  some  length  because 
it  is  not  impossible  that  a  modification  of  strict  Raiffeisenism 
in  tins  respect  would  be  justified  in  England,  though  such  modi- 
fication would  in  no  way  amount  to  the  invention  of  a  new  sys- 
tem.   One  further  point,  however,  seems  to  deserve  passing  mention 

I  Sofaam  Small  Holders,  Ltd.,  see  "Qoarterly  Journal  of  Eoonomlct,"  Mbj,  1910l  loo.  oit. 
>  Beport  of  select  oommittee  of  H.  L.,  p.  11. 
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because  of  its  paramount  importance.  This  is  the  question  of 
the  proper  inspection  and  audit  of  accounts.  It  has  been 
founa  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  small  agriculturist  the  neces- 
sity for  the  punctual  and  acciurate  keeping  of  accounts,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  smaller  societies  in  which  transactions  are 
not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
Irish  societies  were  reported  to  the  department  of  agriculture 
as  unsatisfactory  on  this  very  ground.'  The  dangers  of  carelessness 
of  this  kind  would  be  still  greater  in  societies  which  combined  a 
trading  business  with  banking,  and  as  it  is  only  the  smaller  societies 
which  are  likely  to  carry  on  this  combined  business,  it  is  evident 
that  the  need  for  proper  inspection  is  very  great.  The  Raiffeisen 
machinery  for  the  performance  of  this  office  has  alreadjr  been 
described,  but  in  Ireland  the  necessity  for  the  committee  of  inspec- 
tion has  not  been  duly  appreciated,  while  tfie  Raiffeisen  system  of  a 
union  of  societies  for  mutual  inspection  has  not  been  adopted.'  ^  The 
expmence  of  Ireland,  therefore,  would  tend  to  show  that  inde- 

Kndent  inspection  by  a  Government  official  is  the  most  satis- 
jtory  way  of  dealing  with  the  question,  at  any  rate  until  the 
societies  are  numerous  enough  and  strong  enough  to  combine  for 
this  purpose. 

Finally,  we  may  sum  up  once  again  the  chief  reasons  for  r^ard- 
ing  Raineisenism  as  the  onlj  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of 
agricultural  credit.  The  Raiffeisen  system  alone  has  been  able  to 
utilize  satisfactorily  the  only  security  which  the  small  agricul- 
tuiist  has  to  offer,  namely,  his  personal  pledge  to  repay,  supported 
by  the  guaranty  of  men  of  his  own  class  and  standing.  It  alone  has 
been  able  to  perform  all  that  is  demanded  of  an  agricultural  credit 
bank  without  subsidy  from  charity  or  the  State;  not,  indeed,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  man  of  education  and  the  philanthropist, 
but  at  least  without  his  financial  assistance,  which  alone  could 
deprive  it  of  that  spirit  of  robust  independence  in  which  lies  half  its 
value.  And  this  it  has  done,  not  in  one  country  alone,  or  even  in 
Europe  aloncj  but  throughout  the  civilized  world  wherever  it  has 
been  tried,  with  a  success  that  is  beyond  question  and  has  all  but 
sUenced  criticism.  In  this  essay  we  have  been  concerned  only  with 
Europe,  but  we  may  conclude  with  the  advice  of  one  • — a  civu  serv- 
ant of  repute,  be  it  noted,  and  no  fanatic  or  blind  reformer — who 
has  spent  years  in  establishing  the  same  system  among  the  ryots  of 
India,  **Find  Raiffeisen! " 

1  Report  of  Select  Committee. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

•  F.  A.  N&ctaolson,  "Report  regarding  the  poedbilitv  of  introducliig  land  and  agitoultuna  banla  infta 
tbe  Madras  Presideiioy.'!  ^^ 
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CX)NDmONS  ON  UINTA  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  UTAH. 


JOINT  BEPOBT  OF  E.  P.  HOLCOHBE  AND  JAMES  M.  MoLATTGHLIN, 
SPBCIAIi  INSPBCTOBS  IN  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE,  ON  THE  CON- 
DITIONS FOT7ND  BY  THEM  EXISTING  ON  THE  UINTA  INDIAN 
BESEBVATION,  IN  UTAH,  BELATING  TO  IBBIGATION  AND  OTHBB 
SUTBJECTS  AFFECTING  THESE  INDIANS. 


July  27,  1912.— Ordered  to  be  printed* 


UiNTA  Indian  Lands,  Utah, 

September  SO,  1911. 
Tlie  Secretabt  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D,  C, 
Sm:  In  accordance  with  departmental  instructions  of  August  12, 
1911,  we  submit  herewith  our  joint  report  of  conditions  found  affect- 
ing the  Indians  residing  upon  land  in  the  former  Uinta  Indian 
Reservation,  Utah. 

MATTERS   EXECUTIVE,   LEGISLATIVE,   AND  STATISTICAL. 

The  Uinta  Indian  Reservation,  Utah,  was  established  by  Executive 
orders  of  October  3,  1861,  and  September  1,  1867,  and  in  1901  it 
contained  approximately  2,039,040  acres  of  land.  (Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1902,  p.  609.) 

By  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.,  263),  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior was  authorized  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indians  residing  on 
the  reservation  to  the  allotment  of  their  lands,  the  allotments  to  be 
made  prior  to  October  1,  1903.  This  act  provided  that  '^all  the 
unallotted  lands  within  the  reservation''  should  be  restored  to  the 
"public  domain,"  and  persons  entering  the  same  under  the  home- 
stead laws  should  pay  therefor  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  after  the  United  States 
was  reimbursed  for  moneys  advanced  to  the  Indians. 

June  19,  1902,  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  in 
eommon  such  amount  of  nonirrigaole  grazing  lands  as  would  subserve 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  Indians  for  the  grazing  of  their 
livestock. 

Act  of  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.,  998)  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
survey  of  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  carmng  out  tne  provision  of 
tiie  act  of  1902  and  the  joint  resolution  of  June  19,  1902,  and  this 
$ict  limited  the  amount  of  grazing  lands,  to  be  reserved,  to  250,000 
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Act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.,  207)  made  a  further  appropriation 
for  the  survey,  etc.,  and  extended  the  time  for  the  opening  to  March 
10,  1905,  Act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.,  996)  further  extended  the 
time  for  the  opening  to  September  1,  1905,  unless  the  President 
determined  upon  an  earlier  date. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1905,  restricted  entries  of  the  unallotted  and 
unreserved  lands  to  the  homestead  and  town-«ite  laws,  and  provided 
that  all  lands  not  entered  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  snould  be 
disposed  of  for  cash.  It  also  authorized  the  President  to  reserve  as  an 
adoition  to  the  Uinta  Forest  Reserve,  such  portion  of  the  Indian  land 
as  he  thought  necessary,  and  to  restrve  any  reservoir  sites — 

or  other  lands  neceasary  to  conserve  and  protect  the  water  supply  for  the  Indimns 
or  for  general  agricultural  development,  ana  may  confirm  such  rignts  to  water  thereon 
as  have  already  accrued:  Provided,  That  the  proceeds  from  any  timber  on  miA 
addition  as  may  with  safety  be  sold  prior  to  June  30, 1920,  shall  be  paid  to  said  TnHiiLTiw 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  opening  the  reservation. 

A  commission  was  appointed  April  3,  1905,  to  allot  the  Indians, 
but  complete  returns  oi  surveys  had  not  been  received,  and  in  some 
instances  the  conmiission  had  to  resort  to  imofficial  plats  of  field 
work.  The  work  of  the  commission  was  completed,  and  the  allot- 
ments to  tJie  Indians  approved  July  18,  1905. 

July  14,  1905,  the  [President  issued  a  proclamation  opening  the 
lands  to  entry  August  28,  1905,  and  by  a  proclamation  of  the  same 
date  he  set  aside  as  an  addition  to  the  Uinta  Forest  Reserve  1,010,000 
acres  of  Indian  land.  The  allotments  to  the  Indians  a^gr^ated 
approximately  103,265  acres,  and  there  were  restored  to  uie  pubUc 
domain  to  be  disposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  about  1,004,005 
acres,  or  less  than  what  was  reserved  for  forestry  purposes. 

At  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  reservation  the  Indians  had 
approximately  6,000  acres  (n  land  imder  cultivation,  and  were 
entitled  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  supra,  to  a  confirmation  of 
their  water  rights  for  this  land.  There  was  no  confirmation  of  any 
water  rights,  nor  were  any  lands  reserved  to  protect  the  water  supply 
for  the  Indians,  but  on  the  contrary  the  acting  agent  proceeded  to 
file  appUcation  for  the  appropriation  of  water  imder  the  State  laws 
of  Utah,  and  Jime  21, 1906,  Congress  passed  an  act  (34  Stat.,  375-376) 
authorizing  the  construction  of  irrigating  systems  to  irrigate  the 
allotted  land,  the  limit  of  cost  being  fixed  at  $600,000,  to  be  paid 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  within  the  former  Uinta 
Indian  Reservation: 

Provided,  That  such  inigation  systems  shall  be  constructed  and  completed,  and 
held  and  operated,  and  water  therefor  appropriated  under  the  laws  of  tne  State  oi 
Utah  «  *  ♦  And  provided  further.  That  the  ditches  and  canals  of  such  irrigation 
systems  may  be  used,  extended,  or  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  conve^^ng  water  b^ 
any  person,  association,  or  corporation,  under  and  upon  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah:  And  provided  further.  That,  when  said  ini^aticm 
systems  are  in  successful  operation,  the  cost  of  operating  same  shall  be  eqmtablv 
apportioned  upon  the  lands  irrigated,  and,,  when  the  fiidians  have  become  self- 
supporting,  to  the  annual  chai:ge  shall  be  added  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  back  into 
the  Treasury  the  cost  of  the  work  done  in  their  behalf,  within  thirty  years,  suitable 
deduction  l>eing  made  for  the  amounts  received  from  the  disposal  of  the  lands  within 
the  former  Uinta  Reservation. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  actual  effect  of  the  foregoing  legislation,  and  the  failure  to 
reserve  lands  necessarv  to  protect  the  water  supply  for  title  Indians, 
can  best  be  presented  by  a  statement  of  the  cost|  etc.,  ta4Jie  Indians. 
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September  1,  1911,  there  had  been  expended  of  Indian  moneys 
(reimbursable  appropriations)  the  sum  of  $664,926.83  in  the  con- 
struction of  ditches  and  iat'erals.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  project  there  were,  August  31, 1911, 87,880 
acres  of  land  under  ditch,  out  whether  this  is  all  allotted  Indian  land 
is  not  apparent  from  the  report.  Since  the  construction  of  the 
several  irrigation  systems  about  5,000  acres  of  Indian  lands  have 
been  placed  under  cultivation  by  the  lessees  of  Indian  allotments, 
which,  with  the  6,000  acres  under  cultivation  by  the  Indians  before 
the  opening,  make  an  aggre^te  of  only  11,000  acres  that  the  Indians 
can  to-dav  acquire  water  rights  for  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Utah.  The  period  within  which  final  proof  of  appropriation  can  be 
made  expires  in  1914.  The  State  engineer  of  Utah  has  the  power, 
under  an  act  of  the  last  legislature,  for  good  cause  shown,  to  extend 
the  period  to  1919,  and  the  present  State  engineer,  we  are  informed, 
has  expressed  his  willingness  to  extend  the  time  should  he  be  in  office 
when  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  make  proof  expires. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  State  en^eer  to  say  that  the  depart- 
ment should  under  no  circumstances  rely  upon  an  extension  of  time 
for  the  perfection  of  the  water  rights  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
have  invested  a  capital  of  nearly  $700,000.  If  they  fail  to  acquire 
their  water  rights  by  proof  of  beneficial  use,  their  investments  inures 
to  the  junior  appropnators,  who  at  the  present  time  are  making  use 
of  the  canals  constructed  by  the  Indians  to  irrigate  their  own  land, 
and  without  compensation  to  the  Indians  therefor.  With  adverse 
interests  and  large  financial  investments  involved,  the  point  of  view 
in  1914  may  not  be  the  point  of  view  of  to-day,  and  the  engineer 
who  seeks  election  is  not  required  to  recognize  rights  other  than 
those  that  are  strictly  legal. 

The  probability  that  proof  of  beneficial  use  of  water  by  the  Indian 
allottees  will  be  made  is  so  remote  that  the  settlers  are  confidently 
predicting  that  they  will  perfect  their  junior  rights,  which  means,  if 
they  do,  that  the  Indians  have  donated  the  land,  constructed  the 
irrigation  systems,  and  then  retired.  This  may  mean  the  develop- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Utah,  but  it  will  be  at  the  absolute 
sacrifice  of  every  moral  right  that  the  Indian  possesses  to  lands  set 
apart  for  his  use  and  benefit.  It  means,  that  having  offered  the 
Indian  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  restored  lands,  the  use  of 
these  proceeds  in  the  development  of  lands  that  have  passed  into 

f)rivate  ownership — the  surrender  of  more  than  2,000,000  acres  of 
and  without  compensation. 

To  save  the  Inmans  their  water  rights  is  the  one  big  thing  that  now 
confronts  the  department.  To  do  this  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Utah  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  applied  to  a  beneficial 
use.  The  Indian  must  be  made  to  cultivate  his  allotment  or  it  must 
be  cultivated  for  him,  or  the  one  great  question  that  will  appeal  to 
the  thinking  public  is,  Did  the  department  consider  the  contingency 
when  it  authorized  the  expenditure  of  more  than  half  a  milUon  dollars 
of  Indian  funds  that  the  Indians  might  receive  no  appreciable  return 
therefrom  ? 

BECOMMENDATION. 

As  the  first  step  to  protect  the  Indians,  the  position  of  Indian  agent 
should  be  abolished  and  a  supenntendency  created.  The  interests 
of  the  Indians  should  not  be  intrusted  to  any  person  having  local 
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affiliatioBB  or  political  obligations,  and  for  that  reason  it  b  eneotial 
that  he  be  apoointed  from  the  classified  service. 

Mr.  Ernest  O.  Greene,  the  present  chief  clerk,  has  been  recommeBded 
for  the  position  by  the  former  actingagent,  Capt.  C.  G.  Hall,  and  by 
the  present  acting  agent,  Capt.  H.  J.  Brees.  Mr.  Greene  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  conditions  on  the  former  Uinta  Reservation,  is  a  most 
capable  office  man,  absolutely  loyal,  and  eager  to  undertake  the  task 
that  confronts  the  agent  or  superintendent  who  is  placed  over  these 
Indians.  It  is  our  belief  that  Mr.  Greene  is  probably  the  best 
equipped  man  for  this  position,  and  we  recommend  his  appointanant 
as  superintendent. 

SOME   SIDE   LIGHTS. 

Referring  to  the  reservation  of  1,010,000  acres  of  Indian  lands  as 
an  addition  to  the  Uinta  Forest  Reserve,  and  the  act  of  March  3,  1905 
(supra),  it  is  evident  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  these 
Indians  should  have  the  beneficial  use  of  the  reserved  lands  until  1920. 

It  appears  from  correspondence  had  with  the  Indian  OfiSce  in 
September,  1906  (Land,  77124 — 1906),  that  the  question  of  charging 
permittees  on  the  forest  reserve  a  toll  for  crossing  the  Rasing  lands 
of  the  Indians  was  considered,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
deemed  it  objectionable,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  right  to  cross 
the  reserved  grazing  lands  of  the  Indians  was  only  a  fair  exchan^  for 
the  privilege  that  tne  Indians  had  of  grazing  1,200  head  of  catue  on 
the  lorest  reserve  free  of  charge.  If  the  Indians  are  entitled  to  the 
beneficent  use  of  their  own  land  reserved  for  forest  purposes,  we  fail 
to  see  that  there  is  any  consideration  for  the  privilege  granted  by 
them  in  aUowing  about  13.000  head  of  sheep  to  pastiu*e  along  the 
streams  and  over  their  best  lands  in  order  to  reach  tne  national  forest. 

It  further  appears  that  the  Forest  Service  is  granting  free ->  use 
permits  to  the  settlers,  irrigation  companies,  and  others  for  the  cut- 
ting of  timber  upon  the  Uinta  National  Forest.  We  are  not  advised 
under  what  authority  of  law  this  is  done,  but  we  are  convinced  that  if 
the  only  market  open  to  the  Indians  for  the  sale  of  such  timber  '^  as 
may  with  safety  be  sold"  is  furnished  with  free-use  permits,  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  Indians,  and  we  recommend: 

First.  That  the  acting  agent  or  officer  in  charge  of  the  Uinta 
Agency  be  directed  to  charge  persons  who  have  {>ermits  to  graze  their 
stock  on  the  national  forest  reserve  a  fee  of  $10  per  thousana  for  sheep 
and  $50  per  thousand  for  cattle  crossing  the  reserved  grazing  lanos 
of  the  Indians. 

Second.  That  the  Agricultural  Department  be  requested  to  dis- 
continue the  issuance  of  free-use  permits  for  the  cutting  of  timber  on 
the  national  forest,  excepting  such  permits  as  might  be  required  by 
the  Indians  for  their  own  use,  or  by  the  irrigation  service  for  con- 
struction work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

We  fmlher  find  that  imder  date  of  August  24,  1908.  the  acting 
Indian  agent  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office  for  approval  a  proposed 
form  of  legal  agreement  with  the  homesteaders  for  the  use  of  the  sur- 
plus water  from  Government  canals.  This  recommendation  was 
approved  by  the  Indian  Office  September  5,  1908  (field  work  59362- 
1908),  but  up  to  tlie  present  time  not  a  dollar  has  been  collected,  nor 
has  an  agreement  for  the  use  of  the  surplus  water  been  made  with 
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a&y  homesteader,  but  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  water  and 
canals  has  been  permitted. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  the  alleged  inyestment  by  employees 
of  the  Irrigation  Service  in  Indian  lands,  and  other  irregulanties  on 
th^  part.  September  28,  1911,  we  met  Superintendent  of  Irrigation 
Howaj^d  C.  Means  at  the  office  of  the  chief  supervisor  in  Denver,  and 
the  substance  of  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  J.  J,  Atkinson  of  Myton, 
Utah,  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Means  m  writing;  his  reply  thereto  is 
iaclosed  herewith  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Means's  reply  that  he  has  purchased  at  public 
sale  Inoian  land  in  violation  of  departmental  regulations  of  Jime  29, 
1909.  Mr.  W.  N.  Prea«e,  draftsman  under  Mr.  Means,  admits  to  us 
that  he  (Prease)  was  interested  in  the  purchase  of  innerited  Indian 
lands  adjoining  the  townsite  of  Myton,  piu*chased  in  the  name  of 
Calvert  and  Waugh,  and  that  there  was  a  distinct  understanding 
between  him  and  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Waugh  that  when  patent 
issued  he  (Prease)  was  to  receive  from  Calvert  and  Waugh  a  deed  for 
an  imdivided  fourth  interest  in  the  land.  It  was  also  alleged  that 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bryant,  assistant  engineer,  was  interested  in  the  purchase 
made  by  Calvert  and  Waugh,  but  we  did  not  see  Mr.  Bryant  in  refer- 
ence thereto,  though  under  date  of  September  28,  1911,  he  was 
requested  by  the  chief  supervisor  to  make  formal  answer  to  the  charge, 
and  the  said  answer  will  be  submitted  by  the  chief  supervisor  when 
received. 

We  recommend  that  patents  to  Indian  lands  purchased  by  Howard 
C.  Means  be  withheld  and  the  sales  canceled  and  the  money  paid 
diereon  refunded,  the  said  sales  being  in  violation  of  the  regulations 
of  the  department.  In  this  connection  we  advise  you  that  the 
chief  supervisor,  under  date  of  September  28,  wired  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  as  follows: 

Witlihold  patent  on  purchases  of  Howard  C.  Means  Uinta  Indian  lands.  Employee 
Indian  service  and  purchases  prohibited  by  approved  circular  June  29, 1909.  Keport 
to  Secretary  will  follow. 

£.  P.  HoLCOMBB,  Chief  Supervitar. 

Mr.  Means  admits  being  the  owner  of  a  number  of  town  lots  at 
Myton.  and  interested  in  other  lots  at  Myton.  He  is  also  interested 
in  lanos  purchased  by  him  that  were  acquired  under  the  homestead 
law.  While  there  was  probably  no  irregularity  in  his  acquiring 
title  to  the  homestead  entries,  and  the  purchase  of  the  town  lots 
at  Myton  may  not  have  been  contrary  to  departmental  regulations, 
the  purchase  of  the  Indian  lands  at  public  sale  was  clearly  a  violation 
of  tne  circular  of  June  29,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  the  financial 
interests  of  Mr.  Means  within  the  former  Uinta  Reservation  are  of 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  inadvisable  to  continue  him  in  the 
position  he  now  occupies,  and  we  recommend  that  his  resignation, 
which  he  offers  to  tender,  be  requested. 

We  will  make  no  recommendation  in  the  case  of  W.  N.  Prease 
until  reply  is  received  from  J.  M.  Bryant  as  to  his  connection  with 
the  alleged  purchase  of  Indian  lands.  Mr.  Prease  is  not  an  employee 
in  the  civil  service,  and  we  are  not  certain  as  to  what  extent  he  is 
bound  by  the  regulations  governing  employees  in  the  purchase  of 
Indian  lands;  but  it  would  seem  to  us  that  official  propriety  should 
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jM^yent  any  employee  from  becoming  interested,  either  directly  or 
mdirectly,  m  the  purchase  of  inherited  Indian  lands. 

We  inclose  herewith  a  diagram  showing  allotments,  reserved  and 
entered  lands,  on  the  Uinta  Reservation.  The  allotted  lands  are 
shown  in  color  as  follows:  Alive  Indian  allotments,  purple;  incom- 
petent Indian  allotments,  green;  dead  Indian  allotments,  red. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  allotments  made  to  Indians  are  border- 
ing the  several  streams,  and  cover  a  territory  probably  150  miles  in 
length  bv  40  miles  in  width.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  nearly 
one^thira  of  the  original  allotments  are  subject  to  sale  as  inherited 
Indian  lands,  and  there  have  already  been  sold  to  date  by  the  heirs 
of  deceased  allottees  and  by  noncompetent  Indians  a  total  of  5,095 
acres  for  the  sum  of  $114,741.22. 

At  the  date  of  the  opening  there  were  approximately  1,250  allotted 
Indians.  The  present  census  is  slightly  m  excess  of  that,  though 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  original  lulottees  have  since  died.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  the  continued  sale  of  inherited  Indians  lands 
will  leave  the  cominj^  generation  without  lands,  and  it  is  our  recom- 
mendation that  all  mherited  Indian  lands  be  withheld  from  sale  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  seriously  affecting  the  financial 
interests  of  the  heirs. 

The  miUtary  post  that  has  been  maintained  at  Fort  Duchesne,  we 
understand,  will  shortly  be  abandoned  by  the  War  Department.  This 
post  consists  of  six  sections  of  Indian  land  reserv^  by  Executive 
order,  dated  September  1,  1887,  under  the  following  conditions: 

Provided^  That  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  land  in  question  be  subject  to  such 
rights,  title,  and  interest  as  the  Indians  have  in  and  to  the  same;  and  that  it  be  vacated 
whenever  the  interests  of  the  Indians  shall  require  it,  upon  notice  to  that  effect  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Should  these  lands  no  longer  be  reauired  for  military  purposes  they 
would  upon  being  restored  be  imallotted  Indian  lanas;  and  while 
they  have  never  been  restored  to  entry  by  any  proclamation  of  the 
President,  it  is  possible  that  they  would  instantly  become  subject 
to  settlement  as  imallotted  Indian  lands  and  possibly  subject  to 
disposal  at  cash  sale  as  other  Indian  lands  of  the  Uinta  Reservation. 
For  this  reason  we  beUeve  it  advisable  that  immediate  reservation 
be  made  of  these  lands  for  Indian  purposes. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  John  Charles,  supervisor  of  construction,  is 
making  an  inspection  of  the  buildings  at  Fort  Duchesne  with  a  view 
of  passing  upon  their  suitability  for  agency  and  school  purposes. 
Fort  Duchesne  is  more  centrally  located  than  the  present  agency  at 
Whiterocks,  and  is  better  adapted  on  account  oi  its  location  for 
agency  and  school  purposes,  being  14  miles  closer  to  the  railroad  and 
a  day  closer  to  mail  from  the  East.  The  land  is  also  much  better 
than  that  reserved  at  Whiterocks  for  agency  purposes,  all  being  under 
ditch  and  perfected  water  rights. 

All  of  wnich  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  P.  HoLCOMBE,  Chief  Supervisor. 
James  M.  MoLauohlin,  Ir^pedor. 
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Dentbb,  Colo.,  September  i9y  1911. 
Mr.  E.  P.  HoLcoMBB, 

Chief  Supervisor  J  United  States  Indicm  Service,  Denver,  Colo. 
Deab  Sm:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  28th 
instant,  relative  to  certain  criticisms  of  my  conduct  of  the  Uinta 
work,  made  hv  J.  J.  Atkinson,  'while  you  were  at  Fort  Duchesne 
recently,  and  I  wish  to  submit  the  following  in  answer  to  them: 

(1)  The  Myton  Bridge  was  located  by  Capt.  C.  Q.  Hall,  acting 
Indian  agent,  and  myself,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Charles.  As  soon  as 
the  bridge  was  located,  or  while  the  surve^jrs  were  being  made  of  the 
bridge  site,  the  whole  community  knew  of  its  location,  and  the  local 
paper  published  the  location.  There  was  no  Question  regarding  the 
proper  location  bv  Capt.  Hall  and  myself,  but  the  appro vd  was  made 
by  Mr.  Charles  after  the  maps  and  plans  were  submitted.  I  will  say 
that  surveys  and  soundinccs  were  made  on  two  sites,  and  I  believe 
the  profiles  and  maps  of  both  sites  were  submitted  to  the  Indian 
Office,  with  our  recommendation  that  the  structure  be  located  at 
its  present  site.  Mr.  Charles  was  then  sent  out  to  go  over  the  site 
ground  and  his  report  concurred  with  ours.  The  lots  referred  to 
were  purchased  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Atkinson  and  in  his  name 
and  mine.  The^  still  are  in  the  name  of  Atkinson  and  myself,  each 
owning  an  imdivided  one-half  interest,  and  were  purchased  after 
the  location  of  the  bridge  was  known  to  the  commimity  and  general 
pubUc. 

(2)  I  purchased  some  land  at  the  Provo  sale.  One  40-acre  tract 
joined  a  piece  of  land  I  had  purchased  from  a  homesteader  some 
time  before  that.  The  other  piece  was  purchased  on  the  advice  of 
Fred  Warner,  as  he  stated  a  part  of  it  was  m  the  Duchesne  bottom  and 
was  fairly  good  land.  I  will  state  that  I  have  never  seen  this  land, 
either  before  purchase  or  since  that  time,  and  at  the  present  time  1 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  the  land  is. 

I  will  state  that  I  was  unaware  of  the  violation  of  any  law  or  rule 
of  the  department  at  that  time  and  until  yesterday,  when  you 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact.  The  land  was  offered  at  public 
auction  and  competition  was  invited.  The  sale  was  conducted  by 
the  land  office  in  the  presence  of  three  or  four  hundred  people,  of 
which  I  was  one.  On  the  40-acre  tract  there  were  perhaps  20  bids. 
I  do  not  claim  ignorance  r^arding  the  existence  ot  the  circular  to 
which  you  referred  yesterday,  but  assumed  that  it  had  reference  to 
the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  land  under  the  sealed-bid  plan. 

(3)  The  homestead  referred  to  was  filed  upon  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  reservation  and  subsequently  rehnquished,  but  not  for 
the  reason  stated  by  Atkinson,  that  I  was  unable  to  hold  it.  I  reaUzed 
that  I  was  being  criticized  for  holding  a  Government  position  and  a 
homestead  at  the  same  time,  so  I  relmquished  the  homestead.  The 
Government  house  was  built  while  I  held  the  land^  and  was  to  be  used 
while  the  Indian  ditches  in  that  locality  were  bemg  constructed.  It 
has  been  used  since  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed. 

The  Indian  Office  has  a  complete  record  of  the  transaction  ever 
since  it  was  built,  which  has  extended  over  a  period  of  six  years.  The 
Land  Office  has  a  complete  record  of  the  house.  Mr.  Andrews  filed 
an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  nor  would  not  claim  any 
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right  to  the  house  before  the  pat^it  to  his  land  was  issued.  It  is 
ako  carried  on  my  property  items  for  the  Uinta  work  and  is  considered 
as  any  other  Government  property  in  my  charge  and  for  which  I  will 
be  held  accountable  until  duly  disnosed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  department.  I  nave  never  held  a  mortgage  on  the 
house,  as  Mr.  Andrews  has  never  claimed  any  interest  therein^  and 
until  recently  have  held  no  mortgage  on  the  land.  I  have  held  Mr. 
Andrews's  notes  for  the  actual  money  I  have  loaned  him  from  time 
to  time.  The  existence  of  this  house  and  the  transactions  relating 
thereto  has  been  a  matter  of  record  ever  since  the  house  was  built. 

(4)  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Atkinson  is  in  a  position  to  state  how  many 
days  J.  L.  Means  worked  during  August,  1906.  Means  may  have 
worked  under  Atkinson  only  10  days  during  that  month  and  worked 
the  other  6  days  somewhere  else.  The  records  of  the  survey  office 
will  show  where  he  was  employed^  and  if  he  was  paid  for  16  days  he 
must  have  worked  16  days.  Dunng  the  6  days  he  was  not  working 
under  Atkinson  he  was  working  under  some  other  foreman  or  time- 
keeper, which  can  be  shown  on  the  records  at  Fort  Duchesne. 

(5)  J.  M.  Bryant  was  on  his  annual  leave  at  the  time  refen^  to 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  record,  both  in  the  Fort  Duchesne  office  and  in 
the  Washington  office. 

I  regret  that  anv  criticism  is  made  of  my  actions  in  regard  to  my 
connection  with  tne  Uinta  work.  I  have  invested  some  money  ia 
enterprises  in  the  country,  but  have  thought  that  I  was  entirely  within, 
my  province  in  doing  so.  and  will  say  that  if  the  Indian  Office  considers 
that  my  actions  alon^  tnese  lines  will  embarrass  them  in  any  way  and 
open  myself  to  criticism  of  any  kind  I  will  tender  my  resignation  to 
take  effect  at  any  time  the  office  may  direct. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  C.  Means, 
SuperifUendeTU  of  Irrigation, 


SsPTBHBfiB  23,  1911. 

Mr.  HowAED  C.  Means, 

DenveTj  Colo. 
Deab  Mr.  Means:  During  my  visit  at  Fort  Duchesne,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Atkinson,  formerly  chief  carpenter  on  construction  work  of  the  irri- 
gating system  for  the  former  Uinta  Indian  Reservation,  called  on  me 
and  nispector  McLaughUn  and  in  substance  stated. 

(1)  Inat  you  had  taken  advantage,  as  engineer  in  chaise,  of  offidal 
knowledge  obtained  by  you  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  Myton 
Bridge  and  had  purchased  a  number  of  lots  in  the  town  of  Myton. 

(2)  That  you  had  purchased  Indian  lands  at  the  recent  sale  at 
Provo. 

(3)  That  you  had  made  homestead  entry  of  ceded  Indian  lands 
which  you  had  improved  by  the  erection  of  a  Government  buUdin^ 
thereon;  that  being  unable  to  hold  said  homestead  you  transferred 
your  interests  therein  and  retained  a  mortgage  thereon. 

(4)  That  you  had  carried  your  cousin,  J.  L.  Means,  on  the  pay  roll 
as  a  carpenter  during  the  month  of  August,  1908,  for  a  period  of  16 
days,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  said  J.  L.  Means  wcM^faed  uoder 
him  (J.  J.  Atkinson)  for  a  period  of  10  days  only. 
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(5)  That  you  permitted  Assistant  Enrineer  J.  M.  Bryant  to  leave 
the  service  during  the  months  of  Novemoer  and  December,  1908,  for 
a  period  of  26  days  for  the  purpose  of  taking  employment  as  engineer 
with  the  ditch  construction  company.  That  said  Bryant  accepted 
a  position  with  the  said  construction  company  and  worked  for  said 
company  for  a  period  of  26  daj^s  and  was  thereafter  reinstated  by  you 
without  deduction  for  loss  of  time. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  answer  fully  these  charges  of  Mr. 
Atkinson. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  P.  Holcombe, 

Chief  Supervisor. 


September  26, 1911. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bryant, 

Assistant  Engineer ,  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah, 

Sir:  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson,  of  My  ton,  Utah,  has  reported  to  me  and 
Inspector  McLaughlin  that  you  are  the  owner  of  an  undivided  interest 
of  80  acres  of  inherited  Indian  land  adioining  the  township  of  Myton, 
purchased  in  the  name  of  Calvert  and  Waugh.  He  stated  that  his 
information  was  that  the  bid  was  filed  by  Calvert  and  Waugh  and  in 
their  names  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  after  patent  issued 
Calvert  and  Waugh  were  to  deed  to  you  an  undivided  interest  in  the 
land. 

I  understand  from  conversation  had  with  Mr.  W.  N.  Praeso,  drafts- 
man, that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  such  an  arrangement  did  exist 
between  himself  and  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Waugh  and  that  since  patent 
has  issued  to  Calvert  and  Waugh  he  has  received  from  Calvert  and 
Waugh  a  deed  for  an  undivided  fourth  interest  of  said  80  acres  of 
inherited  Indian  land. 

I  understood  further  from  Mr.  Atkinson  that  you  were  interested 
in  some  homestead  land  on  the  Uinta  Reservation  and  in  Myton 
town  lots,  and  further  that  you  were  interested  financially  in  the  sale 
of  the  cement  which  entered  iQto  construction  of  the  blocks  for  the 
superintendent's  offices  and  buildings  at  Myton. 

1  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  answer  fully  the  charges  made  by 
Mr.  Atkinson  as  promptly  as  you  can  conveniently  do  so. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  P.  Holcombe, 

Chief  Supervisor. 
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VETO    MESSAGE    RELATING   TO    DAM    ACROSS    WHITE 
RIVER  AT  COTTER,  ARK. 


MESSAGE 

FBOK  THB 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


&BTUBNDIG  TO 


THB  HOXJSB  OF  BBPBBSBNTATIVES,  WTTHOXTT  APPBOVAL,  HOXJSB 
BILL  90847,  AND  STATIKG  CBBTAIN  OBJBOTIONS  THBBBTO. 


August  6,  1912. — Bead,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  fhe  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval,  H.  R.  20347,  being  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Dixie  Power  Co.  to  construct  a  dam  across  White 
River  at  or  near  Cotter,  Ark. 

The  White  River,  on  which  this  dam  is  proposed  to  be  built,  is  a 
navigable  stream.  In  March,  1899,  Congress  adopted  a  project  for 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  from  Bates ville.  Ark., 
upstream  to  Buffalo  Shoals,  by  a  series  of.  10  locks  and  dams.  Of 
these,  three  have  already  been  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  Government  is  also  engaged  in  improving  the  river  by  channel 
work  in  other  portions.  This  bill  proposes  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  at  or  near  Cotter,  a  short  distance  above  the 
Eortion  covered  by  the  aforesaid  proiect  of  1899,  and  situated  well 
elow  Forsyth,  Mo.,  which  is  generallv  considerea  to  be  the  head  of 
h^h- water  steamboat  navigation.  The  dam  will  increase  the  navi- 
gable capacity  of  the  stream  above  it,  and  could  be  constructed  s«  as 
to  form  a  part  of  an  extension  of  the  above-mentioned  projected 
canalization  scheme  below  it.  While  the  Board  of  Engmeers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  has,  in  a  subsequent  reconmiendation.  advised 
against  the  present  prosecution  of  this  project  on  account  oi  the  lack 
01  present  commerce  in  the  river,  it  is  quite  possible,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army^  Uiat 
conditions  mav  so  change  in  the  future  as  to  lead  to  an  extension  of 
the  lock  and  dam  system  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  dam  proposed  by 
(his  bill* 
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By  a  proYision  inserted  into  the  bill  since  its  introduction  in 
CongreeSy  it  is  provided  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Federal 
permit  the  dam  shall  become  the  prop^y  of  the  State  of  Arkafwas 
at  the  option  of  said  State.  In  my  opmion,  this  provision  is  likely  to 
introduce  serious  complications  in  the  orderly  development  of  naviga- 
tion in  the  river.  The  lower  river  is  being  imraoved  by  a  series  of 
dams  belonging  to  the  Federal  Government.  This  dam,  situated  in 
the  upper  readies  of  the  river,  ia,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
engineers;  capable  of  becoming  a  part  of  this  general  Federal  improve- 
ment of  navigation.  To  introduce  a  diversity  of  title  into  a  series  of 
dams  which  may  all  become  eventually  a  part  of  a  sinele  improvement 
directed  at  the  same  end  would,  in  m^  opinion,  be  higmy  objectionable. 
Furthermore,  the  poUcy  of  this  provision  would  seem  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  policy  of  the  general  dam  act  of  June  23, 1910,  by  which,  at 
the  expiration  of  such  a  permit,  the  control  and  title  of  such  a  dam 
apparently  vest  in  the  Federal  Government,-  as  pointed  out  in  the 
recent  final  report  of  the  National  Waterways  Commission,  page  57. 

The  bill  also  fails  to  reserve  to  the  Federal  Government  anv  ri^t 
to  receive  from  the  grantee  of  thispriyil^e  any  compensation  tnerSor 
to  be  used  in  the  interest  of  furthering  the  navigation  of  said  river, 
lliis  is  a  subject  to  which  the  National  Waterways  Commission  has 
given  much  study  and  made  urgent  recommendations,  and  in  r^ard 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  War  has,  with  my  approval,  written  a 
letter,  imder  date  of  July  30, 1912,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Forei^  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  serious  objection  to  the  bill,  contained  in 
the  provision  which  I  have  alreadv  discussed,  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  oi  this  featiure  of  the  bUl. 

Wm-  H.  Taft. 
The  Whttb  House,  August  6, 1919. 


[H.  R.  30347,  Sizty-Moond  Congrvi,  teoond 
Anwctin  wuOmiu  ik$  DiitU  Fmoer  Omp^np  io  amttnut  •  itm  weroa  WkU$  Biwer  ti  m  nmr  Catkf, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Dixie  Power  Company,  a  c(»rporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  its  successors  and  assigns,  be,  and  thery  are  hereby, 
authorized  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  dam  across  the  White  River  at  a  point 
suitable  to  the  interests  of  navigation  at  or  near  the  town  of  Cotter,  Arkansas,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  June  twenty-third,  nineteeoi  hundred 
and  ten,  entitl^  "An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  regulate  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  across  navigable  waters,'  approved  June  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  six." 

Sec.  2.  That  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reeerved. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  Mai:ch  21, 1912. 
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MESSAGE 

PBOM  mm 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


UROtNO 


LEGISLATION  TO  FIX  T^M  BATE  OF  TOLLS  FOB  VESSELS  TTSIMG 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL,  ETC. 


Aoautre,  1912. -Re»d,  refeired  to  the  Committee  on  Interatat©  and  Fomign  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  SenaU  and  House  oj  ReprcseTitatives: 

lu  my  &Dnu&l  message  of  December  6,  1910, 1  recommended  legisla- 
tion directing  the  Executive  to  fix^  within  limits  e^^tabli^hod  by  law^ 
the  rate  of  tolls  for  vessels  using  the  Panama  Canal.     I  then  said: 

The  preeent  consideration  of  this  question  la  necesBary  in  order  that  the  commerce 
of  the  world  may  have  time  to  adjust  itwif  to  the  new  conditionfl  reflalting  from  the 
opening  of  this  new  highway. 

'  In  my  message  of  December  21,  1911, 1  renewed  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  near  enough  to 
the  completion  of  the  canal  to  make  it  imperatively  necessary  that 
legislation  should  be  enacted  to  fix  the  method  by  which  the  canal 
should  be  maintained  and  controlled,  and  the  zone  governed. 

National  as  well  as  international  considerations  urgently  demand  the 
prompt  adjustment  of  those  questiont^j  and  I  thoreforo  deem  it  my 
duty  again  to  invite  your  attention  to  this  subject,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  provisions  may  be  made  before  the  close  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

There  are  certain  needs  which  must  be  satisfied  at  once  if  there  is 
to  be  no  delay  in  the  opening  of  the  canal  and  the  utilization  of  it  by 
commerce.     These  needs  are— 

(1)  The  organization  out  of  the  construction  force  of  a  permanent 


force  for  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  the  government  of  the  zone: 
(2)  The  announcement  of  the  maximum  tolla  which  wlU  be  imposed 

*   marine 

Google 


upK)n  the  commerce  of  the  world :  and 

(3)  The   establishment   of   adequate   coaling   and   other   marine 
facilities,  such  as  dry  docks  and  repair  ahopa. 
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If  the  necessary  steps  toward  these  ends  be  taken,  the  great  water- 
way can  be  thrown  open  to  shipping  before  the  close  of  1913 — ^that 
is,  within  15  months. 

The  estabhshment  of  a  permanent  organization  to  operate  the 
canal  and  exercise  our  control  oyer  the  surrounding  zone  is  yital. 
The  manipulation  of  the  locks  and  the  machinery,  the  administra- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  canal,  will  require  a  force  of  about  2,500 
men,  most  of  whom  will  need  special  training  in  the  performioice  of 
their  duty.  As  fast  as  one  part  after  another  of  the  construction 
is  now  bemg  completed,  the  men,  specially  those  with  the  most  ini- 
tiative, are  returmng  to  the  United  States  to  engage  in  other  employ- 
ment. It  is  plainly  the  dictate  of  foresight  and  economy  to  blend 
the  present  construction  force  into  a  trained  force  for  permanent 
operation,  instead  of  later  going  through  the  wasteful  process  of 
organizing  a  new  force. 

ihe  establishment  of  maxunum  toll  rates  is  another  indispensaUe 
immediate  need  of  the  situation.  In  order  that  the  canal  may 
secure  commerce  against  its  competitors  as  soon  as  it  can  be  handled, 
business  must  be  giyen  an  opportunity  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
trade  route ;  in  order  that  they  may  maKe  their  calculations  and  build 
their  ships,  shipowners  must  know,  about  two  years  in  advance,  the 
maximum  tolls  which  they  are  to  be  charged.  We  are  already  some- 
what behind  a  safe  margin  of  time  in  informing  the  commercial  worid 
of  the  proposed  tolls,  although,  in  anticipation  of  the  appropriate 
machinery  and  in  cooperation  with  committees  of  Congress,  the  War 
Department  has  been  collecting  data  imder  expert  (Erection  as  to 
the  proper  rates  of  toll  and  the  formulation  of  working  rules  as  to  the 
basis  on  which  they  shall  be  fixed. 

Finally,  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  success  of  the  canal  is  the 
certainty  to  the  shipping  world  of  securing  necessary  coal  and  marine 
facilities  at  reasonable  prices  at  the  canal.  The  ability  to  recoal  at 
the  Isthmus,  instead  of  carrying  coal  in  ballast  to  the  diminution  of 
income-earning  cargo,  may  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the  availability  of 
the  Panama  route.  The  same  is  true  of  docking  facilities.  Such 
facilities  can  not  be  improvised,  and  express  authonty  should  be  given 
at  once  in  order  to  commence  with  the  necessary  construction. 

Congress  is  now  in  possession  of  the  fullest  information  necessary 
for  immediate  action  in  regard  to  these  essential  points.  Fortunate^, 
there  is  no  serious  controversy  as  to  the  pohcv  which  enters  into 
either  of  them.  The  subject  is,  happity,  outside  of  the  sphere  of  party 
differences.  The  discussions  and  aiflferences  of  opinion  which  have 
arisen  as  to  other  phases  of  canal  policy  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
allowed  to  delay  action  on  these  vital  and  pressing  subjects,  which  are 
by  their  nature  entirely  distinct  and  severable. 

I  earnestly  again  invite  your  attention  to  these  matters  in  order, 
that  the  necessary  legislation  may  be  obtained  before  the  coming  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  and  in  order  that  the  great  work  which  has 
been  so  successfully  carried  on  thus  far  may  not  oe  marred  in  the  hour 
of  its  completion. 

Wm.  H,  Taft- 

This  Whtib  House,  August  6, 1912. 
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VETO  MESSAGE  RELATING  TO  THE  WOOL  BHiL. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THB 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

BBTXTBNINO  TO 

THB  HOXJSB  OF  RBP&ESENTATIVES,  W1THOT7T  APPBOVAL,  H.  B. 
22195,  "AN  ACT  TO  BBDXJOE  THE  DITTIES  ON  WOOL  AND  THE 
KANUFACTXJBES  OF  WOOL,"  AND  STATING  OEBTAIN  OBJECTIONS 
THEBBTO. 


AuousT  9, 1912.-— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  (he  House  of  Representatives: 

On  December  20,  1911,  I  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress,  recom- 
mending a  prompt  revision  of  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens.  I 
urged  a  reduction  of  duties  which  should  remove  all  the  excesses  and 
inequalities  of  the  schedule,  but  should  leave  a  degree  of  protection 
adequate  to  maintain  the  continued  employment  of  machmery  and 
labor  already  established  in  that  great  industry.  With  that  message 
I  transmitted  a  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  which  furnished  for  the 
first  time  the  information  needed  to  frame  a  revision  bill  of  this 
character,  and  recommended  that  le^lation  should  be  at  once 
undertaken  in  the  light  of  this  information. 

Despite  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  discredit  the  work  of 
the  Tariff  Board,  their  report  on  this  schedule  has  been  accepted, 
with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  by  all  those  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems discussed^  including  active  representatives  of  organizations 
formed  in  the  mterest  of  the  public  and  the  consumer.  Importers 
and  merchants,  as  well  as  proaucers  and  manufacturers,  have  testi- 
fied to  the  accuracy  and  impartiality  of  these  findings  of  fact.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American  tariffs  the  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  of  securing  a  revision  based  on  established  facts,  mde- 
pendent  both  of  the  ex  parte  statements  of  interested  persons  and 
the  guesswork  of  political  theorists. 
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My  position  has  been  made  perfectly  plain.  I  shall  stand  by  mj 
pledges  to  maintain  a  degree  of  protection  necessary  to  offset  itit 
^difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  and  wQl  heartilj 
^approve  of  any  bill  reducing  duties  to  this  level.  Bills  Iiave  be» 
introduced  into  Congress,  carefully  framed  and  based  on  tlie  findings 
of  the  TarifE  Board,  which,  while  maintaining  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion, have  provided  for  sweeping  reductions.  Such  a  bill  was  pre- 
sented by  the  minority  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Ck>mniittec, 
which,  while  providing  protection  to  Uie  woolgrower,  reduces  th« 
duty  on  most  wools  20  per  cent,  and  the  duties  on  manufactures  by 
from  20  to  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  gives  in  many  instances  less 
net  protection  to  the  manufacturer  than  was  granted  by  the  Grorman- 
Wilson  free-wool  act  of  1894. 

Instead  of  such  a  measure  of  thorou^  and  genuine  revision,  based 
on  full  information  of  the  facts,  and  with  rat^  properly  adjusted  to 
all  the  different  stages  of  the  industry,  there  is  now  presented  for  my 
approval  H.  R.  22195,  ''An  act  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wool  and  the 
manufactures  of  wool,"  a  bill  identical  with  the  one  which  I  vetoed 
in  August,  1911,  before  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  had  been  made. 
The  Tariff  Board^s  report  fullv  and  completely  justifies  my  veto  of 
that  date.    The  amount  of  aa  valorem  duty  necessarv  to  offset  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  raw  wool  here  and  abroad  varies 
with  every  grade  of  wool.    C!onseauently,  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
adjusted  to  meet  the  difference  in  tne  cost  of  production  of  hi^h-priced 
wools  is  not  protective  to  low-priced  wools.    In  any  case,  t£e  report 
of  the  Tariff  Board  shows  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  29  per  cent  on 
raw  wool,  imposed  in  the  bill  now  submitted  to  me,  is  inadequate  to 
meet  this  difference  in  cost  in  the  case  of  four-fifths  of  our  total  wool 
clip.    The  disastrous  effect  upon  the  business  of  our  farmers  engagped 
in  wool  raising  can  not  be  more  clearly  stated.    To  maintain  the 
status  quo  in  the  wool-growing  industry,  the  minimum  ad  valorem 
rate  necessary,  even  for  high-grade  wool  m  years  of  high  prices,  would 
be  35  per  cent. 

The  rate  provided  in  this  bill  on  cloths  of  all  kinds  is  49  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  net  protection  given  bv  this  rate,  in  addition  to  proper 
compensation  for  tne  duty  on  wool,  depends  on  the  ratio  between  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  cost  of  making  the  cloth.  The  cost 
of  the  raw  material  in  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  varies  in  general 
from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  the  totd  value  of  the  fabric.  Con- 
sequently, the  net  protective  duty,  with  wool  at  29  per  cent,  would 
vary  from  28.7  per  cent  to  34.5  per  cent.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  these  rates  are  inadequate  to  equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  manufacture  here  and  abroad.  This  is  especifdly  true  of  the  finest 
goods  involving  a  high  proportion  of  labor  cost.  One  of  the  striking 
developments  of  the  last  f  ewyears  has  been  the  growth  in  this  country 
of  a  fine  goods  industry.  The  rates  provided  in  this  biU,  inadequate 
as  they  are  for  most  pf  the  cloths  produced  in  this  coimtry,  would 
make  the  continuance  here  of  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods  an 
impossibility. 

Even  more  dangerous  in  their  effects  are  the  rates  proposed  on 
tops  and  yams.  Tops  are  the  result  of  the  first  stage  in  the  making 
of  raw  wool  into  cloth.  Yam  is  the  result  of  the  second  stage. 
Taken  in  connection  wi^h  a  rate  of  29  per  cent  on  wool,  and  49  per 
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cent  on  cloths,  the  rates  of  32  per  cent  on  tops  and  35  per  cent  on 
yam,  fixed  m  this  bill,  seem  impossible  of  justification.  They  would 
disrupt,  and  to  no  purpose,  the  existing  adjustment,  within  the  indus- 
try, of  all  its  different  branches.  It  is  improbable  in  the  highest 
degree  that  raw  wool  would  be  imported  in  great  quantities  when  the 
cloth  maker  can  import  his  tops  at  a  duty  of  32  per  cent  and  yams 
at  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  shows  the 
difference  in  relative  costs  to  be  uniforaoJy  greater  than  the  amount 
of  protection  on  yams  riven  by  this  bill.  In  a  year  of  low  prices,  the 
net  protection  granted  oy  the  proposed  rates  would  not  be  more  than 
half  the  difference  in  costs.  The  free  wool  act  of  1894  gave  a  pro- 
tective rate  of  40  per  cent  on  all  yams  over  40  cents  a  pound  in 
value,  with  free  raw  material.  The  present  bill  gives  only  35  per 
cent  on  such  yams  with  a  duty  of  29  per  cent  on  the  raw  matenal. 
The  great  increase  in  the  imports  of  tops  and  yams  which  would 
result  from  the  rates  in  the  bill  now  submitted  to  me,  would  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  protection  to  raw  wool  and  at  the  same  time  would 
be  at  the  cost  of  widespread  disaster  to  the  wool-combing  and 
spinning  branches  of  the  mdustry.  The  last  15  years  has  witnessed 
a  great  growth  of  top  making  and  worsted  spinning  in  this  country, 
and  the  capacity  of  tne  plants  is  now  equal  to  domestic  requirements. 
Under  the  rates  proposed  such  plants  could  be  continued,  if  at  all, 
only  by  writing  off  most  of  the  investment  as  a  net  loss  and  by  a 
reduction  of  wages.  To  sum  up,  then,  most  of  the  rates  in  the 
submitted  bill  are  so  low  in  themselves  that  if  enacted  into  law  the 
inevitable  result  would  be  the  irretrievable  injury  to  the  wool- 
growing  industry,  the  enforced  idleness  of  much  of  our  wool-combing 
and  spinning  machinery,  and  of  thousands  of  looms,  and  the  conse- 
quent throwmg  out  of  employment  of  thousands  of  workmen. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  m  view  of  the  platform  upon  which  I  was 
elected,  in  view  of  my  promise  to  follow  and  maintain  the  protective 
policv,  no  course  is  open  to  me  but  to  withhold  my  approval  from 
this  bUl.  I  am  very  much  disappointed  that  such  a  bill  is  a  second 
time  presented  to  me.  I  have  inferred  from  the  speeches  made  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  that  the  members  of  the  majority 
in  both  Houses  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  reducing 
the  tariff  under  the  present  act  on  wool  and  woolens;  that  they  do 
not  propose  to  stand  on  the  question  of  the  amount  of  reduction  or 
to  insist  that  it  must  be  enough  necessarily  to  satisfy  the  principle  of 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  but  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  present  rates  in  order  that  the  people  might  be 
relieved  from  the  possibility  of  oppressive  prices  due  to  excessive 
rates.  I  strongly  aesire  to  reduce  auties,  provided  only  the  protec- 
tion system  be  maintained,  and  that  industries  now  established  be 
not  destroyed.  It  now  appears  from  the  Tariff  Board's  report,  and 
from  bills  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  that  a  bill  may  be  drawn  so  as  to  be  within  the  requirements 
of  protection  and  still  offer  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  most  wool 
ana  of  from  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  on  cloths.  I  can  not  act  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  controlling  majority  in  either  House  will 
refuse  to  pass  a  bill  of  this  kind,  if  in  fact  it  accomplishes  so  sub- 
stantial a  reduction,  merely  because  members  of  the  opposing  party 
and  the  Elxecutive  unite  m  its  approval.    I,  therefore,  urge  upon 
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Congress  that  it  do  not  adjourn  vrithout  taking  advantage  of  the 

Slain  opportunity  thus  subetantially  to  reduce  unnecessary  existing 
uties.  I  appeal  to  Congress  to  reconsider  the  measure,  which  I  now 
return,  vritnout  my  approyal,  and  to  adopt  a  substitute  therefor 
making  substantial  reductions  below  the  rates  of  the  presjent  act, 
which  the  Tariff  Board  shows  possible,  without  destroying  any 
established  industry  or  throwing  any  wage  earners  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  which  I  will  promptly  approve. 

Wm.  H.  Taet. 
Thb  White  House,  August  9,  191i. 


[H.  R.  22195.] 

AN  ACT  To  reduoe  the  duties  oa  wool  tnd  manolMtiirM  of  wooL 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of  Representativei  of  the  United  States  ofAmeritA 
in  Congress  assembUd,  That  the  act  approved  August  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalize  duties,  and  encouraffe  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  is  herehy  amoidea  by  striking 
out  ail  of  Sdiedule  E  thereof,  being  paragraphs  three  hundred  and  sixt^  to  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five,  inclusive,  ana  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

''ScHBDULB  K,  Wool  and  MANUFAcruRss  Thbrbov. 

"360.  On  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  aniTnals, 
and  on  all  wools  and  hair  on  the  skin  of  such  animals,  the  duty  shall  be  twenty-nine 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

'^361.  On  all  noils,  top  waste,  card  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste, 
yam  waste,  bur  waste,  thread  waste,  gametted  waste,  shoddies,  mungo,  flocks,  wool 
extract,  carbonized  wool,  carbonized  noils,  and  on  all  other  wastes  and  on  woolen 
rags  composed  wholly  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
vsJue,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  the  duty  ehall  be  twenty-4iine 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"  362.  On  combed  wool  or  tops  and  roving  or  roping,  made  wholly  of  wool  or  camp's 
hair,  or  of  which  wool  or  camel's  hair  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and 
all  wools  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner  at  bv  any  process  of 
manufacture  bevond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  the  duty  shsdl  be  thirty-two  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"363.  On  yirna  made  wholly  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  the  duty  shall  be  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"364.  On  cloths^  kmt  fabrics,  fiannels  not  fat  underwear,  composed  wholly  <^  wool 
or  of  which  wool  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  women's  and  cmldren'i 
dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  bunting,  and  goods  of  similar  description  and 
character,  clothing,  rcAdy-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
including  shawls,  whether  knitted  or  woven,  and  knitted  articles  of  every  descrip- 
tion made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  felts  not  woven,  and  not  specially 
provided  for  m  this  section,  webbings,  goring,  suspenders,  braces,  bandings,  beltines, 
bindings,  braids,  ^lloons,  edgings,  inserting,  flouncings,  fringes,  gimps  'coids, 
cords  and  tassels,  nbbons,  ornaments,  laces,  trimming,  and  articles  made  wholly  or 
in  part  of  lace,  embroideries  and  all  articles  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery, 
head  nets,  nettings,  buttons  or  barrel  buttons  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or 
ornaments,  and  manufactures  of  wool  ornamented  with  beads  or  spangles  of  whatever 
material  composed,  on  any  of  the  f(»re^oing,  composed  wholly  of  wool  or  of  whidi 
wool  is  the  component  material  of  chief  vsdue.  and  on  all  manufactures  of  every 
description  made  by  any  process  of  wool  or  of  wnich  wool  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  whether  containing  india  rubber  or  not,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  tne  duly  shall  be  f(^ty-nine  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

^'365.  On  all  blankets,  and  fiannels  for  underwear,  composed  wholly  of  wool,  or  of 
which  wool  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  the  duty  shall  be  thirty-eis^tpor 
centum  ad  valorem. 

*'366.  On  Aubusson,  Axminster,  moquette,  and  chenille  carpets,  figured  or  plain, 
and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description;  on  SuLony,  Wilton,  and 
Toumay  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  chaiacter 
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or  descriptioii;  and  on  caipeta  of  every  description,  woven  whole  for  rooms,  «nd 
Oriental,  Berlin,  Aubusson,  Axminster,  and  sinular  rugs,  the  duty  shall  be  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

*'367.  On  BrusKls  caipets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  diar- 
acter  or  description ;  and  on  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  caipets,  figured  or  plain,  printed 
on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  tike  character  or  description, 
the  duty  shall  be  forty  per  centum  aa  valorem. 

''368.  On  tapestry  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpetmg 
of  like  character  or  description,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise;  on  treble  ingrain, 
three-ply,  and  all-chain  Venetian  carpets;  on  wool  Ihitch  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets; 
on  dn^gets  and  boddnffs,  printed,  colored  or  otherwise;  and  on  carpets  and  carpeting 
of  woolor  of  which  wool  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  the  duty  snail  be  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

''369.  Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  art  squaiw^  and 
other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting  made  wholly  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  vahie,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  shall 
be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character 
or  description. 

"370.  On  all  manu&ictures  of  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animal,  or 
of  which  any  of  the  hair  mentioned  in  paragraph  three  hunored  and  sixty  form  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  the  duty 
shall  be  forty-nine  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"371.  Whenever  in  this  act  the  word  'wool'  is  used  in  connection  with  a  manu- 
factured article  of  which  it  is  a  component  material,  it  shall  be  held  to  include  wool 
or  hair  of  the  sheep,  camel,  goat,  iQpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  whether  manufac- 
tured bv  the  woolen,  worsted,  felt^  or  any  other  process." 

Sec.  2.  That  on  and  after  the  day  when  this  act  shall  go  into  effect  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  previously  imported  and  hereinbefore  enumerated,  described,  and 
provided  for,  for  which  no  entr^r  has  been  made,  and  all  such  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise previously  entered  without  pa3rment  of  duty  and  under  bond  for  ware- 
housing, transportation,  or  any  other  purpose,  for  which  no  permit  of  delivery  to 
the  importer  or  his  agent  has  been  issued.  Ghall  be  subjected  to  no  other  duty  upon 
the  en£ry  or  withdrawal  thereof  than  the  auty  which  would  be  imposed  if  such  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  were  imported  on  or  after  that  date. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Champ  Clark, 
Speaker  of  the  Houee  of  RepreeentaJtwa. 
AuousTus  0.  Bacon, 
PruiderU  qf  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  COL.  GOETHALS  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Forty  years  ago,  in  1872,  two  boys  entered  what  was  then  the  Free 
Academy,  now  me  CoU^e  of  the  City  of  New  York,  from  the  public 
schools  01  that  dty  and  there  became  classmates: 

One  entered  West  Point  in  1873  and  the  other  remained  at  the 
college  through  his  sophomore  year  and  entered  West  Point  in  1876. 

Those  two  voimg  men  then  became  contemporaries  and  friends  as 
cadets,  have  Known  each  other  and  have  served  together  off  and  on, 
and  have  been  friends  ever  since. 

It  is  therefore  an  unusual  personal  and  official  pleasure  and  honor 
for  one  of  those  then  young  men  to  announce  that  the  other,  now  the 
most  distinguished  engineer  of  the  age,  the  man  who  by  his  own 
ability,  force  of  character,  and  modesty  is  bringing  to  a  conclusion 
tiie  most  stupendous  engineering  project  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
is  to  honor  us  with  an  address. 

When  we  consider  that  he  has  had  not  only  to  supervise  the  work 
of  40,000  employees,  but  to  provide  and  care  for  them  also,  and  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  expended  under  his 
supervision,  and  that  the  finger  of  scandal  or  graft  nas  never  pointed 
at  nis  administration  and  never  will,  it  speaks  the  man  he  is;  and,  my 
friends,  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  and  will  receive  that  kind  of 
administration  whenever  it  is  intrusted  to  the  product  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

He  needs  no  introduction  to  this  body;  he  is  of  it,  and  we  glory  in 
that  fact. 

I  beg  to  present  George  W.  Goethals,  of  the  class  of  '80. 
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ADDRESS  BY  COL.  GEORGE  W.  GOETHALS,  UNITED  STATES 

ARMY. 


I  desire  to  express  appreciation  of  the  honor  shown  me  by  Gen. 
Barrv  by  my  selection  to  address  this  class,  for  it  can  be  conferred  on 
but  few,  and  within  my  knowledge  this  is  only  the  second  instance  in 
which  any  but  a  general  officer  or  one  previously  holding  that  rank 
has  been  so  honored.  It  is  especially  prized  coming  from  one  for 
whom  I  entertain  such  high  respect  ana  admiration,  whose  love  for 
the  academy  I  know,  and  who  nas  always  zealously  striven  for  the 
advancement  of  its  interests. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  to-day  my  class  held  your  place.  The  four 
years'  course  of  trainmg  had  been  completed,  and  tnough  fewer  dis- 
tractions and  less  freedom  were  accorded  us  in  those  days  I  realize 
that  we  were  no  more  eager  than  yourselves  to  get  our  diplomas  and 
escape  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  this  old  institution.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  detain  you  unnecessarily,  for  I  still  remember  how  I 
wished  some  one  wouldf  put  an  end  to  the  long  speech  meted  out  to 
us;  neither  will  I  forget  that  advice  has  been  defined  to  be  something 
which  everybody  is  ready  to  give,  but  which  nobody  is  willing  to  fol- 
low, except  when  in  a  particular  case  it  accords  with  his  own  wishes 
and  desires. 

Thus  far  you  have  followed  a  curriculum  intended  so  to  train  you 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically  as  to  enable  you  to  grapple  with 
hope  of  successful  issue  the  future  problems  which  will  confront  you. 
To-day  you  pass  from  the  patient,  careful  guidance,  and  direction  of 
the  acaaemic  board  and  its  corps  of  assistants,  and  henceforth  you  are 
to  stand  alone,  coping  with  tne  duties  and  problems  of  actual  life. 
The  duties  and  problems  which  confront  the  Army  officer  in  recent 
years  are  more  numerous,  more  varied,  and  complex  than  in  former 
days,  so  that  greater  opportunities  are  offered.  But  now,  as  then, 
success  in  each  instance  depends  upon  the  man  himself — upon  his 
character,  his  ability,  and  his  capacity  for  work,  with  character 
placed  above  all  else. 

It  is  the  professed  primary  object  of  this  institution  to  develop  that 
high  quality  which  we  call  character.  It  finds  expression  m  tke 
academy's  motto:  **Duty,  honor,  coimtry."  Briefly  summed  up,  it 
means  honorable  conduct  in  all  actions  and  in  all  dealings  with  one's 
fellows.  The  basis  of  it  is  loyal tv — loyalty  to  those  fundamental 
moral  principles  upon  which  all  rigfit  conduct  is  based,  loyalty  to  the 
profession  of  which  one  is  a  member,  loyalty  to  superiors,  and  loyalty 
to  the  Nation  in  whose  service  we  are  aU  enlistea.  There  is  no  real 
success  without  this  quality.  The  man  who  is  disloyal  to  his  profes- 
sion, to  his  superior,  or  to  his  coimtry  is  disloyal  to  himself  ana  to  all 
that  is  best  in  him.     He  is  his  own  worst  enemy,  for  he  undermines 
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his  own  character,  and  thus  deprives  his  efforts  of  that  incentive  which 
is  the  most,  powerful  of  all  factors.  We  all  have  a  right  to  our  own 
views  and  opinions,  and  in  most  cases  which  arise  we  have  opportu- 
nity to  express  them.  When  the  decision  is  against  us,  instead  of 
shirking,  giving  lukewarm  support,  or  attempting  to  show  that  our 
opinions  are  the  correct  ones,  loyalty  demands  that  we  jgive  the  best 
that  is  in  us  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  desired  by  those 
in  authority.  If  your  four  years'  training  here  has  not  fixed  this 
truth  firmly  and  ineradicably  in  your  mmds,  it  has  failed  lamentably 
in  its  purpose. 

The  system  of  training  through  which  you  have  passed  is  designed 
and  arranged  to  reouire  of  vou  and  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity 
of  mastering  each  aay*s  allotted  work  with  the  object  of  developing 
in  you  those  powers  oi  concentration  and  application  which  are  neces- 
sary for  successful  accomplishment.  You  could  not  have  succeeded 
here  had  you  at  any  time  during  vour  course  put  off  till  to-morrow 
those  tasKs  which  were  prescribed  for  to-day;  the  same  rule  must 
continue  to  be  your  standard  if  you  hope  to  succeed  in  measuring  up 
to  the  future  duties  that  will  devolve  upon  you.  The  course  of  study 
and  instruction,  however,  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  sanguine  an^^ 
self-confident  graduate  in  believing,  when  he  receives  his  diploma,  that 
he  is  the  possessor  of  all  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  the  bare 
be^fiinin^  of  knowledge;  the  foundations  of  a  structure  yet  to  be 
raised.  The  clearer  this  revelation  is  made  to  him,  the  sooner  he 
perceives  that  he  has  m^relv  been  taught  how  to  acquire  and  use 
knowledge,  and  Uiat  successful  accomplishment  can  be  attained  onlv 
by  continuing  the  methods  of  constant,  earnest  effort,  the  better  will 
be  his  chances  of  success. 

As  already  stated,  in  the  final  test  of  actual  ex]>erience  it  is  upon 
the  man  himself  that  success  depends.  No  system  of  training  will 
carry  an  incapable  or  an  unfaithful  man  to  success.  The  world  to-da^ 
is  above  all  else  a  practical  world,  and  it  demands  resiilts.  What  it 
is  looking  for  is  men  who  can  and  will  do  things.  It  is  recorded  of 
Lord  Kitchener  that,  when  during  the  South  African  campaign  a 
subordinate  officer  reported  to  him  a  failure  to  obey  orders  and  gave 
reasons  therefor,  he  said  to  him:  *'Your  reasons  for  not  doing  it  are 
the  best  I  ever  heard;  now  go  and  do  it."  That  is  what  the  world 
demands  to-day — not  men  who  are  fearful  of  an  undertaking,  who 
advance  reasons  for  not  doing  it  or  express  doubts  about  its  accom- 
plishment, but  men  who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and 
will  find  ways  to  carry  it  through  successnilly. 

Your  duties  will  bnng  you  more  or  less  in  touch  with  civil  life,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  military,  and  some  of  you  will  spend  the 
larger  portion  of  your  active  careers  among  civilians.  Isolated  as  you 
have  been  during  the  four  most  impressionable  years  of  your  life,  and 
deprived  in  a  large  measure  of  contact  with  the  outer  world,  vou  have 
lacKed  opportumty  for  learning  its  ways  and  the  ways  in  which  men 
in  general  think  and  act.  In  this  respect  jrou  are  not  the  equals  of 
the  graduates  of  our  universities  and  technical  schools,  who  acquire 
such  knowledge  through  mental  friction  that  results  from  contact 
between  men  pursuing  different  courses  of  studv,  and  by  actuiJ  touch 
with  the  world  during  term  time  and  in  the  long  vacation  periods. 
This  seclusion  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  feature  of  the  military  training 
and  must  be  maintained.     I  do  not  speak  of  it  with  any  idea  of 
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change  or  modification,  but  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
certain  effects  of  it  which  should  be  taken  into  account  by  our  grad- 
uates as  thev  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life.  While  there  are  men  in 
civil  life  witn  ideals  as  his^h  as  those  held  constantly  before  you  here, 
YOU  will  find  instances  where  men  gain  their  ends,  without  apparent 
loss  of  prestige  or  position,  in  ways  and  by  means  which  measured  by 
your  standaras  would  be  considered  neither  straightforward  nor  hon- 
orable. In  such  surroundings  one's  viewpoint  may  become  distorted, 
and  it  behooves  us  so  to  live  that  no  discredit  will  be  reflected  on  the 
academy  or  the  Armj.  The  outside  world  knows  our  service  and  our 
ahna  mater  bv  the  unpressions  we  make  upon  it,  and  we  owe  it  to 
them,  to  the  Nation  which  educated  us,  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  of 
honor,  self-abnegation,  sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  duty  which  this 
institution  has  endeavored  to  instill  in  you. 

The  most  important  duty  that  wiU  devolve  upon  you  is  the  control, 
direction,  and  command  of  men.  To  successfully  accomplish  anj 
task,  it  is  necessary  not  onlv  that  you  should  give  to  it  the  best  that  is 
in  you,  but  that  you  should  obtain  for  it  the  l^t  there  is  in  those  who 
are  under  your  guidance.  To  do  this,  you  must  have  confidence  m 
the  undertaking  and  confidence  in  your  ability  to  accomplish  it  in 
order  to  inspire  that  same  feeling  in  them.  You  must  have  not  only 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  capabilities,  but  a  just  appreciation  and 
a  full  recognition  of  their  needs  and  rights  as  leUow  men.  In  other 
words,  be  considerate,  just,  and  fair  with  them  in  all  dealings,  treating 
them  as  fellow  members  of  the  great  Brotherhood  of  Humanity.  A 
discontented  force  is  seldom  loyd,  and  if  its  discontent  is  based  upon 
a  sense  of  unjust  treatment,  it  is  never  efficient.  Faith  in  the  ability 
of  a  leader  is  of  slight  service  unless  it  be  united  with  faith  in  his 
justice.  When  these  two  are  combined,  then  and  then  only  is  devel- 
oped that  irresistible  and  irrepressible  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  that  per- 
sonal interest  and  pride  in  the  task,  which  inspires  every  member  of 
the  force,  be  it  military  or  civil,  to  give  when  need  arises  the  last 
oimce  of  nis  strength  and  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  to  the  winning  of 
a  victory  in  the  honor  of  which  he  will  share. 

We  are  expected  to  perform  fully  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
whatever  duty  is  assigned  to  us;  for  this  have  we  been  trained  and 
educated,  and  our  aim  and  purpose  should  be  its  successful  accom- 
plishment without  any  other  considerations.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case,  for  you  will  find  some  who  are  so  impressed  with 
what  they  call  tneir  reputations  or  who  are  so  desirous  of  advancing 
their  individual  interests  that  the  singleness  of  purpose  no  longer 
controls.  The  dread  of  detracting  from  the  one  or  injuring  the  other 
impairs  their  usefulness  and  efficiency,  for  they  fear  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  responsibility  and  of  decisive  action,  which  are  so 
essential  to  successful  accomplishment. 

We  are  inclined  to  expect  praise  or  reward  for  doing  nothing  more 
than  our  duty  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  entiUed  to  neither, 
since  we  have  done  only  that  which  is  required  of  us.  It  calls  to 
mind  an  instance  which  came  under  my  observation  in  the  days  before 
efficiency  reports  were  in  vogue.  A  young  officer  about  to  be  reUeved 
from  duty  at  a  certain  station  was  told  by  his  superior  that  the  latter 
intended  to  give  him  a  letter  commendatory  of  his  services.  The 
youngster  inquired  if  he  had  done  anything  more  than  his  duty,  and 
on  learning  tnat  while  he  had  not  he  had  performed  that  duty  well, 
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replied  that  he  failed  to  see  why  there  should  be  any  commendation 
for  doing  that  for  which  he  has  been  educated  by  the  Government  and 
retained  in  its  service.  This  is  an  example  of  the  spirit  that  we 
should  strive  to  acquire — to  be  content  with  the  consciousness  of 
duty  well  done;  therein  lies  the  reward  which  gives  the  greatest  grati- 
fication and  which  is  seciure.  With  such  a  spirit  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  hopefulness  which  contribute  so  largely  in  securing  successful 
results  will  continue  mth  us;  without  them  disappointment  and  dis- 
couragement are  too  apt  to  follow.  The  plaudits  of  our  fellows  may 
be  flattering  to  oiu*  vanity,  but  they  are  not  lasting;  by  the  next  turn 
of  the  wheel  they  may  be  changed  into  abuse  and  condemnation. 

It  all  amounts  to  this:  Whatever  your  hands  find  to  do,  that  do 
with  all  the  might  that  is  in  you.  That  is  the  lesson  of  all  experience. 
Face  every  tasK  with  a  de.termination  to  conquer  its  difficulties  and 
never  to  let  them  conquer  you.  No  task  is  too  small  to  be  done  welL 
For  the  man  who  is  worthy,  who  is  fit  to  perform  the  deeds  of  the 
world,  even  the  greatest,  sooner  or  later  the  opportunity  to  do  them 
will  come.  He  can  abide  b^^  time,  can  rest — ''safe  in  hunself  as  in  a 
fate." 
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[Sixty  <eeoDd  Oongren,  Saoond  ScbsIoii.] 

In  thb  House  op  RsPRssBNTAnyBS, 

August  10,  im. 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  document  five  hundred  copies  of  the  report  d 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  June  seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and 
accompanying  papers,  on  H.  R.  24737,  to  authorize  the  investigation  of  the  phyedokgi- 
cal  ana  therapeutical  effects  of  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas,  and  to  report 
upon  the  application  of  these  waters  to  the  alleviation  andcure  of  diseases. 
Attest: 

South  Tbdcbls,  CUrk, 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS  OF 
THE  WATERS  OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  OF  ARKANSAS. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intbbiob, 

Washington,  June  7, 191i. 
Hon.  Joseph  T.  Robinson, 

Chjairman  Committee  on  (he  Public  Lands, 

House  of  RepresentatiA}es. 
Dbab  Sib:  Your  letter  of  May  28  has  been  received,  inclosing  with 
request  for  report  thereon  H.  K.  24737,  "  to  authorize  the  investigar- 
tion  of  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects  of  the  waters  of  me 
hot  springs  of  Arkansas  and  to  report  upon  the  application  of  these 
waters  to  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  diseases.''  The  bill  in  question 
is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre9entative$  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembledf  That  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dolkun,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  investigate  the  physiological 
and  therapeutical  effects  of  the  waters  of  the  not  springs  of  Arkansas  and  to  report  upon 
Uie  application  of  these  waters  to  the  alleviation  ana  cure  of  diseases,  including  the 
employment  of  all  persons  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  work,  the  purchase  of  labora- 
tory apparatus,  equipment,  and  other  supplies,  the  renting  of  building  and  other 
appurtenances,  and  sill  other  expenses  necessary  to  effectuate  such  investigation,  to 
be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  continue 
availaole  until  expended. 

Sec  2.  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  oi  the  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the 
Agricultural  Departments,  respectively,  are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  such  investigation,  by  detailing  competent  officers,  and  by 
extending  all  hospital,  laboratory,  and  other  fecilities  necessary  and  desirable  in  the 
carrying  on  of  sucn  investigation. 

In  response  thereto  I  have  to  state  that  the  minutes  of  the  sixty- 
second  annual  session  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Los 
Angeles  session,  June  26  to  June  30,  1911,  as  published  in  the  official 
journal  of  that  organization,  provides,  among  other  things: 

Proposal  to  examine  radioactive  waters. — Owing  to  the  importance  attributed  to 
radioactive  mineral  waters  in  the  treatment  of  gouty  and  other  affections  by  compe- 
tent European  observers,  and  the  special  interest  excited  by  the  svmposiiun  on  the 
subject  at  the  Thirty-second  Pharmacolo^c  Congress  recentiy  held  in  Berlin,  the 
section  on  pharmacology  and  therapeutics  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
requests  the  houee  of  delegates  to  suggest  to  the  United  States  Government  the  advisa- 
biuty  of  investip;ating  the  radioactivity  of  the  various  mineral  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  publishing  the  result  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  profession. 

Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock,  medical  director  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reserva- 
tion, under  date  of  July  10,  1911,  invited  attention  to  the  great  and 
widespread  faith  in  the  curative  properties  of  the  water  and  to  the 
recognition  of  the  benefits  to  be  aerived  from  its  use,  as  exemplified 
by  me  act  of  Congress  in  establishing  the  reservation  of  the  Hot 
Springs,  stating,  among  other  things: 

The  intelligent  application  of  any  remedial  a^ent,  as  distinguished  from  auackery, 
depends  fundamentally  upon  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  effects  ui>on  me  living 
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oiganism  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  its  exhibition,  and  these  have  never  been 
determined  with  reference  to  the  water  of  the  hot  springs,  at  least  in  detail  and  with 
the  scientific  accuracy  requisite  for  announcement  to  and  acceptance  by  the  medical 
world. 

The  relation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  springs  and  the  authority  it  exercises 
with  reference  to  the  prescribing  of  the  water  would  appear  to  amount  to  a  recom- 
mendation for  its  use  in  certain  cases,  and  consequentiy  it  may  be  assumed  that  there 
devolves  an  obli^tion  to  determine,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  m  what  cases  it  is  of  real 
value,  and  how  it  influences  the  functions  of  the  various  oigans  of  the  body. 

Subsequently,  in  February,  1912,  the  medical  director  was 
instructed  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  investigation  of  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  waters  from  the  hot  springs  and  submit  a  report 
thereon;  and  there  is  herewith  transmitted  for  your  information  a 
copy  of  his  letter  of  April  19,  1912,  embodying  a  detailed  report  on 
the  subject,  together  with  copies  of  letters  received  by  him  from  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States 
and  members  of  the  medical  profession,  expressing  their  views  on  die 
advisabiUty  of  the  inauguration  of  the  investigation  in  question. 

In  the  interest  of  the  aflBicted  who  resort  to  Hot  Springs  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  benefit  of  the  thermal  waters  on  the  reserva- 
tion it  is  highly  desirable  that  experiments  be  inaugurated  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  to  determine,  as  far  as  mav  be  possible,  the 
exact  physiological  action  of  the  waters  from  these  hot  springs,  and  I 
have  to  recommend  that  the  legislation  contemplated  in  the  biU 
receive  early  and  favorable  consideration. 
Very  respectfully, 

Carmi  a.  Thompson, 

Assistant  Secretary, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
Office  of  Medical  Direcjtor, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark,,  July  10, 1911. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

WasliiTigton,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  a  competent  physiolog- 
ical chemist  be  employed  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  with  a 
view  to  determining,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  exact  physiological 
action  of  the  water  of  the  Hot  Springs. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  the  great  and  widespread 
faith  in  the  curative  properties  of  the  water  and  to  the  recognition  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  use,  as  exemplified  by  flie  act  of 
Congress  in  establishing  the  reservation  of  the  Hot  Springs. 

The  intelligent  application  of  any  remedial  agent,  as  distinguished 
from  quackery,  depends  fundamentally  upon  definite  knowledge  as 
to  the  effects  upon  the  living  organism  which  may  be  expected  to  fol- 
low its  exhibition,  and  these  have  never  been  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  the  water  of  the  Hot  Springs,  at  least  in  detail  and  with  the 
scientific  accuracy  requisite  for  announcement  to  and  acceptance  by 
the  medical  world. 

The  relation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  springs,  and  the 
authority  it  exercises  with  reference  to  the  prescribing  of  the  water 
would  appear  to  amount  to  a  recommendation  for  its  use  in  certain 
cases,  and  consequently  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  devolves  an 
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oUigati^d  to  determine,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  in  what  cases  it  is 
of  real  Talue^  and  kow  it  ix^uences  the  functions  of  the  various  organs 
of  the  bodji 

Very  respectfully,  Ha&bt  M.  EL^llook, 

Medical  Director. 

[Bxtnot  freni  tbt  nyort  •£  tbt  mfldUml  diieotor  of  Um  Hot  Spriasi  BflMmtieii  for  Um  jmt  19U,] 

The  physloloffical  effects  of  the  water  have  nevw  been  scientifically  and  accurately 
determined,  and  ae  its  rational  use  can  not  be  thorouchly  understood  m  any  other  way 
it  is  recommended  that  a  competent  physiolog^ical  cnemist  be  employed  to  conduct  a 
series  of  experiments  In  this  direction. 


DSPABTMENT  OF  THE   IkTBSIOB, 

Hot  Springs  RssEBYATioNy 
Office  of  Medioal  Dibeotob, 
Hat  Springs,  Arlc.,  April  19, 1912. 
The  SsoBETABT  of  the  Intbbiob, 

WaehingUm,  D.  C. 
Snt:  The  letter  from  the  department  of  February  14,  1912,  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  investigation  of  the  physiological  effects  of 
the  water  of  the  Hot  Springs  rea^  in  part  as  foUows: 

I  have  to  request  that  vou  will  take  up  the  subject  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Federal  registration  boara  and  submit  a  general  outline  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
which  you  think  should  be  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose,  such  appropria- 
tion to  include  compensation  of  physicians  employed,  laboratory  facilities,  appliances, 
and  hospital  ftkulities  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  in  compliance  with  the  above 
instructions  a  circular  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewiUi  inclosed  and 
marked  ''A,"  was  sent  December  19,  1912,  to  the  secretaries  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  medical  colleges  requesting  that  it  be  referred 
to  an  appropriate  committee  of  the  faculty  and  mat  said  committee 
be  requested  to  submit  one  or  more  names  of  persons  qualified  to 
undertake  the  work.  Subsequentlv  more  detailed  communications 
were  sent  to  those  recoinmended  ana  March  18, 1912,  another  circular 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed  herewith  and  marked  "  B, "  was  sent 
to  all  the  members  of  the  American  Association  of  Biolo^cal  Chem- 
ists and  to  most  of  the  professors  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  of 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  class  A  medical  colleges.  All 
of  the  repUes  received  to  date  are  inclosed  for  the  information  of  the 
department. 

Consideration  of  this  correspondence  and  of  known  facts  would 
appear  to  justify  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Many  representative  nonresident  practitioners  view  the  thera- 
peutic resources  of  hot  springs  with  distrust  because  the  physiological 
action  of  the  water  never  has  definitely  and  scientifically  been  deteiv 
mined  by  competent  investigators  uninfluenced  by  personal  interests. 

2.  It  IS  evid!ent  that  there  is  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  some  that 
the  water  of  the  hot  springs  has  no  curative  properties  not  possessed 
by  any  water  heated  to  the  same  temperature.  If  this  be  so  tne  public 
and  tne  medical  profession  are  as  much  entitled  to  this  information  as 
to  know  what,  ir  any,  its  distinctive  therapeutic  properties  are.  No 
other  view  can  ethically  be  sustained. 
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3.  The  legithnate  thm^peutic  ralue  of  tbe  water  and  of  tbe  naovt 
should  be  determined  in  order  that  those  who  are  suffering  from  ail- 
ments that  can  be  alleviated  by  treatment  at  the  springs  may  know 
of  that  fact  as  well  as  that  those  who  can  not  so  be  b^iented  may  not 
be  misled.  The  act  of  Confess  which  reserved  and  protected  the 
water  of  the  hot  springs  for  the  use  of  the  people  amounted  to  a  posi- 
tive and  official  declaration  that  it  pcrasesses  unique  and  valuable 
therapeutic  properties.  In  administering  the  aflfairs  of  the  Hot 
Spring  Reservation  the  Government  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
practicing  medicine  on  an  enormous  scale  in  the  sense  that  it  sanctions 
and  reconmiends  to  the  people  of  the  entire  countr}^  the  use  of  a  par- 
ticular remedial  agent.  Many  thousands,  having  faith  in  the  Govern- 
ment's indorsement,  make  use  of  this  remedy  each  year,  often  coming 
from  distant  States  at  an  expense  that  they  can  iU  afford.  Many 
unquestionably  are  greatly  benefited;  others  would  have  been  better 
off  had  they  sought  treatment  elsewh^^  or  remained  at  home.  The 
Government  is  under  much  the  same  moral  obligation  to  determine 
the  pyhsiolorical  effects  of  the  remedv  it  sanctions  and  to  safeguard 
and  provide  for  its  proper  and  successful  administration  as  is  the  indi- 
vidual practitioner  when  he  prescribes  a  drug;. 

4.  The  therapeutic  value  of  radium  is  established^  and  the  study  of 
the  physiological  effects  of  natural  radioactive  sprmg  waters  is  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  some  of  the  foremost  laboratory  workers 
and  cUnicians  of  Germany. 

5^  There  is  a  reasonable  assurance  that  properly  conducted  inves- 
tigations would  afford  definite  scientific  data  or  real  and  lasting  value 
to  the  medical  profession  and  through  them  to  the  people. 

6.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  tne  proposed  investigations,  to  be 
of  value  and  to  warrant  acceptance  by  the  medical  profession,  should 
be  exhaustive  in  scope  and  cover  several  allied  nelds  of  i^eseafch. 
They  should  be  conducted  bv  a  commission  composed  of  the  foremost 
men  in  their  respective  fidos.  Physicians  havmg  personal  interests 
that  might  be  influenced  or  that  might  influence  them  should  not  be 
appointed.  It  is  very  desirable  to  identify  with  the  work  the  Carnegie 
and  Rockefeller  institutions  for  medical  research,  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

7.  The  investigations  of  the  commission  should  deal  with  the  entire 
field  of  the  application  of  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs  to  the  relief  and 
cure  of  disease  and  not  be  confined  merely  to  a  study  of  its  phjraio- 
logical  effects.  Under  these  conditions  it  b  believed  they  mi^ht 
properly  and  advantageously  express  opinions  and  make  recommenda- 
tions covering  all  of  the  subject-matter  included  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  medical  director  and  thus  greatly  assist  in  the  development  of 

?ublic  sentiment  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  many  difficult  problems, 
he  report  on  the  physiological  action  of  the  water  could  be  rendered 
separately  if  desired  and  the  other  subjects,  which  are  of  almost  equal 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  patients,  covered  in  a  supplementary 
paper. 

8.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  such  work  through  any  less  thorough  and 
far  reaching  investigations  and  without  an  adequate  appropriation. 

9.  At  least  two  years  will  be  required  for  the  work. 

10.  Whatever  may  be  determined  as  to  the  specific  curative  proper- 
ties of  the  water  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  ample  justinca- 
tion  for  the  maintenance  of  a  resort  of  an  essentiaUy  national  cnaracter 
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at  the  springs.  Should  the  oommissioii  determine  definitely  that  the 
water  is  of  tiierapeutic  value,  even  in  a  restricted  group  of  ailments, 
the  importanoe  of  having  that  fact  attested  to  the  medical  profession 
througn  the  type  of  commission  contemplated  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. Such  a  report  would  be  accorded  international  circula- 
tion and  text  books  on  the  practice  of  medicine  would  soon  contain 
references  to  treatment  at  Hot  Springs  as  they  now  indicate  the  dass 
of  cases  suitable  for  'Hhe  cure"  at  Ciurlsbad  or  Nauheim. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  prepare  an  accurate  estimate 
for  the  necessary  appropriation.  By  refemng  to  the  letters  of  Profs. 
L.  B.  Mendel  and  Victor  Vaughan  it  will  be  seen  there  is  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  figures  given.  The  cost  will  vary  greatly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scope  of  the  investigation  and  the  personnel  and  number 
of  the  members  of  the  commission,  and  can  only  be  determined  accu- 
rately after  organization  and  the  outlining  of  the  work.  Prof.  Men- 
del suggests  that  it  might  be  possible  to  induce  desirable  men  to  serve 
for  an  honorarium,  traveling  expenses  and  a  per  diem  allowance. 
The  cost  will  be  materially  lessened  if  the  facilities  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  General  Hospital  be  obtained,  if  a  laboratory  can  be  established 
there,  and  if  competent  investigators  can  be  detailed  from  the  other 
Federal  medical  services.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  number  of 
healthy  individuals  experimented  upon  or  used  as  controls,  as  such 
men  would  have  to  be  paid  not  less  than  a  dollar  a  day  plus  subsist- 
ence and  hospital  accommodations. 

Of  the  members  of  the  Federal  registration  board,  Drs.  Dake  and 
Steer  are  of  the  opinion  that  $100,000  will  be  required;  Dr.  Martin 
believes  that  $75,000  will  suflBce. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  effort  be  made  to  secure  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  reasonable  request  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  and  will  suffice  to  outline,  inaugurate  and  pur^ 
sue  the  investigations  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  two  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time  if  satisfactory  conclusions  have  not  been 
reached  there  will  undoubtedly  be  data  available  from  which  the 
advisability  ef  requesting  an  additional  appropriation  can  be 
determined. 

The  detailed  estimate  inclosed  is  as  accurate  as  I  have  been  able  to 
prepare  in  view  of  the  unusual  character  of  the  work.  It  provides  for 
every  necessary  expenditure  for  the  period  of  two  years,  the  estimates 
for  the  first  and  second  years  being  shown  separately.  There  is 
attached  to  the  estimate  a  biU  for  the  desired  appropriation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Habey  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
Office  of  Medical  Directob, 
Hot  Springs  J  ArTcj  December  19, 1911. 
The  Seoretart,  Universht  of  (jolumbia. 

New  Yorh  City. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  directed  me  to  make 
due  inquiry  and  ascertain  if  possible  the  name  of  some  physiological 
chemist  competent  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to 
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determining,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  exactDhysioIogieal 
effects  of  the  water  of  the  Hot  oprings  of  Arkansas.  Tnese  investi- 
gations should  be  made  by  one  wnose  standing  and  qualifications  are 
such  that  the  findings  will  be  accepted  by  the  medical  prof ession  as 
reliable  scientific  research.  I  therefore  beg  to  inquire  ii  it  would  be 
practicable  for  you  to  refer  this  matter  to  an  appropriate  commitiee 
of  the  faculty  with  the  request  that  they  submit  one  or  more  namee  of 
persons  quaufied  to  imdertake  this  work 

It  has  already  been  determined  that  there  is  no  officer  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Nayy,  or  the  Marine-Hospital 
Service  available. 

Thanking  you  for  any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to  render,  I  have 
the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  Habbt  M.  Hallogk, 

Mediedl  Dvriuiar. 

A  letter  nxnilar  to  the  one  attadied  wu  also  sent  to  the  foUowing: 

The  secretary,  Harvard  Univeraity,  Ounbridge,  Mam. 

The  secretary,  Univendty  of  PeniiuBylvama,  Fmladelphia^  Pa. 

The  secretary,  Johns  Hopkiiis  Univeisity^altimQre.  Ma. 

The  secretary,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Fhiladelphuk,  Pa. 

The  secretary,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Alexander  R.  Craig,  secretary,  the  American  Medical  Association,  Chicago,  DL 


Letters  recewedfrtm  repreaenUUives  cf  leading  medical  coUeges  and  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  relation  to  proposed  investigation  qf 
the  pnysiological  ana  therapeutic  effects  of  (he  waters  of  (he  hot  springs 
of  Arkansas. 

The  Univebsitt  of  Chioaqo,  January  SI,  1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs,  Ark, 
Deab  Sm:  Your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo,  asking  the  names  of  one 
or  more  persons  Qualified  to  inyestigate  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the 
hot  springs  and  directed  to  the  secretary  of  this  uniyersitj,  has  been 
referred  to  me. 

I  would  suggest  the  names  of  the  following  physiologists  who  would 
be  qualified  to  undertake  the  work  you  mention: 

1.  Dr.  Ralph  S.  Lillie,  department  of  zoology,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

2.  Prof.  E.  P,  Lyon,  professor  of  physiology,  St,  Louis  University, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

3.  Prof.  Waldemar  Koch,  assistant  professor  of  pharmacology,  of 
this  university. 

4.  Prof.  Abel  or  Howell  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 

There  are  many  other  names  which  mieht  be  given,  but  these  occur 
to  me  as  men  of  ability  who  have  worked  along  these  lines. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Albert  F.  Mathews* 
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Johns  Hopkins  Universitt, 
Defabtment  of  Phabmacoloot, 

Baltimore,  December  29, 1911. 
Dr.  Harbt  M.  Hallogk, 

Medical  Director ,  Department  of  the  Interior , 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Hot  Springs,  Arh 
Deab  Sir:  Your  letter  of  recent  date  in  reference  to  a  physiological 
chemist  has  been  referred  by  the  registrar  to  me.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  apply  to  the  council  on  pharmacy  and  chemistry  of  the 
Amencan  Medical  Association,  535  Dearborn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Hi., 
for  assistance  in  this  matter.  You  wiU  be  almost  sure  to  learn  from 
them  of  someone  who  can  do  this  work  for  you. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  J.  Abel. 


Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Department  of  Physiology, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  February  26,  1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  in  regard  to  the  investigation  of  the  physiological  action  of 
the  waters  of  the  hot  springs.  As  your  letter  was  directed  to  Prof. 
Abel  W.  Howell,  I  am  a  Uttle  uncertain  whether  it  was  meant  for  my 
colleague  Prof.  J.  J.  Abel  or  for  myself.  For  myself  I  can  only  say 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  me  to  leave  mj  work  to  engage 
in  such  an  investigation.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  adequate  facili- 
ties can  be  obtained  such  an  investigation  might  yield  very  interesting 
and  possibly  practically  valuable  results.  If  I  were  directing  the  work 
I  should  want  to  make  a  preliminary  investigation  upon  animals — dogs 
or  rabbits — since  naturally  in  some  respects  this  would  enable  the 
experimentor  to  control  his  results  more  satisfactorily.  Such  results 
as  were  obtained  could  then  be  studied  by  way  of  corroboration  upon 
man.  The  action  of  the  water  ought  to  be  studied  upon  the  general 
metabolism,  the  respiratory  exchange,  heat  production  (calorimetric), 
blood  and  circulation,  reactions  of  the  nerv^ous  system,  excretion,  etc. 

If  you  could  obtain  his  services,  Prof.  Mendel  (L.  B.  Mendel),  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  would  probably  be  the  best  qualified 
man.  If  he  can  not  accept  such  work  himself  he  may  be  able  to  desig- 
nate a  younger  man  who  will  carry  out  experiments  under  his 
directions. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  H.  Howell. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
Office  of  Medical  Director, 
Hot  Springs,  Arlc.,  February  29,  1912. 
Prof.  L.  B.  Mendel, 

Yde  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Sir:  There  is  under  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  advisability  of  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  physiological  effects  of  water  of  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas. 
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Over  100,000  people  risit  this  resort  each  year  and  the  therapeutic 
value  of  the  baths  in  certain  conditions  is  well  established.  It  is 
beUeved  that  an  appropriation  by  Congress  can  be  obtained  to  cany 
on  these  experiments  and  it  is  tnought  that  a  i>h^oI(^cal  chemist 
working  in  conjunction  with  a  comnussion  consisting  of  the  medical 
director  of  the  Hot  Sprines  Reservation,  the  Feder^  board  of  med- 
ical examiners  and  possiuy  one  or  two  delegates  from  the  County 
Medical  Society  would  be  able  to  thoroughly  study  and  scientifically 
investigate  both  the  therapeutic  and  the  physiological  effects  and  to 
place  TOfore  the  medical  profession  expenm^ital  data  of  value. 

It  is  beUeved  that  the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  tne  PubUc  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service  can  be  secured  as  well  as  the  facilities  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
General  HospitaL  The  work  would  probably  extend  over  at  least 
a  year  and  possibly  longer. 

Your  name  has  been  suggested  as  one  eminently  competent  in  the 
research  field  and  I  th^dore  bee;  to  inquire  as  to  whether  in  your 
opinion  it  woilld  be  possible  to  obtain  results  from  this  line  of  work 
that  would  be  of  real  value  to  the  medical  profession  and  commen- 
surate with  the  expenditure  involved. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  such  an  i^pointment  if  it  were 
formally  tendered  to  you  and  at  what  compensation  1  Could  you 
give  an  estimate  of  the  probable  total  cost  including  your  own  oom- 
pensation,  that  of  all  necessary  apparatus  and  supplies,  the  employ- 
ment of  subjects  for  experiments  m  the  study  of  blood  and  excretoiy 
changes,  etc.,  covering  the  work  of  the  commission  for  the  period  of 
one  year! 

There  are  enclosed  for  your  information  certain  papers  and  reports 
that  it  is  believed  mav  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully, 

Harbt  M.  Halu>oe, 

MedicalDireclar. 

A  copy  of  the  attached  letter  was  also  sent  to  the  following: 

Prof.  E.  P.  Lyon,  prof eBBor  of  physiology,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louia.  Mo. 

Prof.  Waldemar  Koch,  assistant  professor  of  pharmacology,  University  of  Chicago, 

Prof.  Abei  W.  Howell,  Johna  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Ralph  S.  Little,  department  of  zoology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Prof.  Jacob  Roeenbloom,  College  of  Physicians  and  Suxgeons,  437  West  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Victor  Vaughan,  M.  D.,  Univenut^  of  Michiram,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Taylor,  Medical  School,  University  of  JPennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sheffield  Laboratobt  Phtsiolooigal  Chemistry, 

Yale  Univeesitt, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  6, 191t. 
Dr.  Habry  M.  Hallock, 

Hot  Springe  Reservation,  Hot  Springe,  Ark. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  February  29,  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  physiological  effects  or  the  waters  of  the  hot 
springs. 
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In  view  of  the  importance  and  scope  of  the  questions  raised  in  your 
communication,  it  will  be  necessaiy  for  me  to  delay  a  formal  and 
definite  reply  until  I  can  cpi^ider  with  some  care  the  problems  which 
are  involved  therein.  Any  investigation  along  the  hnes  outlined  by 
you  will  call  for  careful  and,  exhaustive  studies  in  several  related  fields ; 
and  in  order  to  give  you  some  facts  and  opinions  which  are  likely  to  be 
of  any  value  to  you  I  must  ask  for  a  brief  time  in  which  to  give  ques- 
tions at  issue  and  the  probabiUty  of  useful  outcome  to  research  more 
careful  consideration.  I  assume,  from  statements  in  the  documents 
which  you  forwarded  to  me,  that  at  the  present  time  the  unique 
therapeutic  properties  of  the  spring  waters  are  in  good  part  ascribed 
to  radio-active  manifestations.  These  are,  as  you  well  know,  being 
widely  investigated  in  some  of  the  foremost  laboratories  of  Europe. 
Very  respectfully, 

Lafayette  B.  Mendel. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
Office  of  Medical  DmEcroR, 
Hot  Springs,  Arh,  March  12, 1912. 
Prof.  LiAFATBTrE  B.  Mendal, 

Sheffield  Laboratory  of  Phyriolopcal  Chemistry  ^ 

Y<ue  UnwersUy,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  March  6  in 
reply  to  mine  of  February  29,  1912,  and  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
interest  and  attention  you  have  given  the  matter.  Should  the  in- 
vestigations be  undertaken  it  will  doubtless  take  some  time  to  arrange 
the  oetails,  but  there  is  one  point  that  it  is  greatly  desired  to  have 
settled  at  once  and  that  is  the  determination  of  the  sum  to  be  re- 
quested from  Congress  for  carrying  on  the  work.  This  must  be  deter- 
mined by  April  1  in  order  to  have  the  bill  presented  during  the  present 
session. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  department  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  take  up  the  subject  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Federal  registration  board  and  submit  a  general  outline  as  to  the  amoimt  of  money 
which  you  think  diould  be  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose,  and  such  appro- 
priation to  include  compensation  of  ph>rsicians  employed,  laboratory  facilities,  appli- 
ances, and  hospital  ^ilities  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

In  submitting  the  estimate  of  the  amoimt  to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  a  lump 
sum  will  be  asked  for,  out  of  which  all  necessary  expenses,  including  compensation  of 
ezperts^ete.,  is  to  be  paid,  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  su^Kest  to  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy^  and  the  Public  Health  and  the  Marine-Hospital 
Service,  be  authorized  to  cooperate  with  this  department  in  handling  the  subject,  the 
entire  matter  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  would  be  of  material  assistance  if  you  would  be  willing  to  give  at 
least  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the  necessary  expenditures  basing 
the  figures  on  the  work  of  such  a  commission  for  the  first  year,  sm 
also  u  you  could  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  years  that 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  work. 

It  is  believed  that  hospital  f aciUties  can  be  obtained  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  General  Hospital  without  cost  other  than  the  subsistence 
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of  patients.    Information  is  especially  desired  as  to  the  probable  cost 
of  the  following  items: 
Compensation  of  expert. 
Compensation  of  assistant. 

Chemical  laboratory  equipment  and  operation  (exclusiye  of  build- 
ing). 
Number  and  cost  of  animals  used  for  experimental  purposes. 
Number  of  healthy  subjects  to  be  employed  for   experimental 
purposes. 
Ntunber  of  patients  to  be  observed. 

Thanking  you  for  any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to  render,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Harry  M.  Hallook, 

Medical  Director. 


Sheffield  Laboratobt  of 
Phtsiolooioal  Chemistry,  Yale  UNivERsrrY, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  18, 1918. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallooil 

Medical  Director,  not  Springs  ReBervaHon, 

Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  desire  herewith  to  reply  to  your  letters  of  Feb- 
ruary 29,  and  March  12,  in  regard  to  the  aavisabiuty  of  undertaking  a 
series  of  investigations  upon  the  therapeutic  and  physiological  efiFects 
of  the  baths  at  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation.  Several  distinct  ques- 
tions raised  in  your  communications  must  be  answered  independently. 

In  considering  the  probable  value  of  any  further  elaborate  research 
on  the  physiological  effects  of  the  waters  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  already  exists  an  enormous  literature  on  balneotheraphy. 
The  Government  circular  which  accompanied  the  documents  sent  to 
me  states  that  ^Hhe  therapeutic  value  or  the  baths  is  dependent  upon 
the  radioactivity  of  the  waters."  This  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been 
under  consideration  in  very  recent  years  only.  The  observations  on 
the  physiological  and  therapeutic  effects  of  radium  emanation  which 
have  lately  been  reported  oy  competent  observers,  e.  g.,  from  the 
clinics  of  His  in  Berlin  and  Von  Noorden  in  Vienna,  encourage  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  useful  field  of  investigation  in  this  direction  which 
deserves  careful  and  speedy  attention,  fii  justification  for  this  state- 
ment I  may  quote  from  a  recent  communication  from  Prof,  von 
Noorden  and  Dr.  Falta  in  Vienna: 

Die  Emanationskuren  haben  einen  m&chtigen  Einfluss  anf  wichtige  Stoffwedieel- 
prozesse  und  auf  den  Erregungszustand  dee  vegetativen  Nervensystems  and  eifoideni 
ebensowiedieBehandlung  mit  KohlenB&ureb&dem  und  andere  Bade-  oderTrinkknren 
voile  Hingabe  an  die  Anforderungen  der  Kur.  Es  echeint  ratsam,  die  Enumatorien 
hauptsachlich  in  Kurorten,  Spit&lem  und  Sanatorien  zu  errichten,  wo  die  Patienten 
aus  der  Berufearbeit  ausgeschaltet  sind.  Natuigemass  werden  hieiiOr  soldie  Kuzorte 
die  gdnstiffsten  Verh&ltnisBe  darbieten,  wo  aucn  nattlrliclie  Radiumb&der  zur  Ver- 
fOgung  Btenen. 

Emanation  cures  have  a  powerful  influence  on  important  proceaees  of  metabolkm 
and  on  the  excitability  of  the  living  nervous  system  and  require,  the  same  as  treatment 
with  carbonic  acid  and  other  bathing  and  drinking  cures,  a  complete  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  treatment. 

It  appears  advisable  to  establish  emanation  cures  principally  in  bathing  resorts, 
hospitals,  and  sanitoria,  where  the  paitents  are  removed  from  the  usual  wore  of  their 
respective  occupations. 
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Naturally  the  most  ^vorable  conditions  will  be  afforded  by  bathing  resorts  where 
natural  radium  baths  are  also  available.    (Translation  of  German  quotation.) 

I  have  no  specific  information  at  hand  regarding  the  actual  com- 
position of  the  hot  springs  water;  but  if  their  radioactive  pro{)ertie8 
are  of  sufficient  significance  to  warrant  scientific  exploitation  in  the 
form  here  indicated,  a  careful  and  responsible  investigation  along  the 
lines  proposed  is,  in  my  judmnent,  both  desirable  and  timely. 

With  respect  to  the  conmict  of  such  an  investigation  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  men  in  different  depart- 
ments of  research  wnose  fitness  in  respect  to  both  training  and  ability 
is  widely  recognized,  would  alone  ^ve  any  report  the  prominence  and 
authority  which  is  desired.  No  investigation  will  oe  worth  while 
which  fails  to  carry  with  it  the  stamp  of  scientific  excellence  and  cri- 
tique. In  view  of  the  circumstances  involved  it  seems  to  me  most 
practicable  to  have  the  responsibility  for  the  plan  and  general  execu- 
tion of  such  an  investigation  invested  in  a  commission.  The  latter 
should  include  men  of  acknowledged  capacity  in  medical  fields  and 
the  underlying  sciences,  both  climcians  and  physiologists  (which  of 
course  includes  the  physiological  chemist)  who  could  not  only  broadly 
direct  the  scope  of  the  work,  but  what  is  equally  important  could 
competently  criticize  and  evaluate  the  data.  The  general  objection  to 
a  commission  constituted  of  delegates  from  county  medical  societies, 
etc.,  as  indicated  in  your  letter  of  February  29,  lies  in  the  unfitness 
of  such  individuals,  as  a  rule^  to  contribute  in  any  peculiarly  useful 
or  expert  way  to  the  real  duties  of  such  a  commission.  Their  work 
is  likely  to  be  perfunctory,  subject  to  the  bias  of  local  traditions  or  the 
influence  of  important  home  interests.  It  might  also  be  difficult  to 
induce  first-class  investigators  to  work  under  the  direction  of  an  un- 
sympathetic board.  A  further  highly  advantageous  feature  of  the 
commission  system  constituted  of  several  competent  scientists  is  the 
presumable  elimination  of  the  danger  of  errors  from  the  judgment  of 
single  individuals.  We  have  suffered  enough  in  this  country  hx)m 
such  one-man  pronouncements.  Much  useless  and  uncalled  for  work 
has  been  done  in  the  name  of  science  and  under  authoritative  sanction 
owing  to  the  elimination  of  critical  review  by  competent  colleagues. 

The  cost  of  a  comprehensive  investigation  along  the  lines  sug- 

Ssted  will,  of  course,  depend  on  its  scope  and  on  the  personnel  of 
e  commission.  Having  in  mind  the  necessary  laboratory  facilities 
and  equipment,  a  number  of  laboratory  workers  (chemists,  assistants, 
and  helpers),  eight  or  ten  subjects,  and  their  maintenance,  and 
experimental  animals,  I  estimate  an  outlay  of  at  least  $1,500  per 
month  in  this  direction.  To  this  should  be  added  an  initial  cost  of 
establishing  a  laboratory  outfit.  In  Hot  Springs  (where  no  such 
outfit  is  now  available)  this  ought  not  to  exceed  $2,000.    To  com- 

{>lete  the  budget  for  the  first  vear  the  salary  of  a  supervising  physio- 
ojgical  chemist  must  be  addea.  It  will  be  impossible  to  deflect  anjrone 
01  the  experience  and  rank  of  assistant  professor  in  our  universities 
to  such  work  at  a  salary  less  than  $3,000  per  year.  This  would  seem 
to  me  to  represent  the  type  of  man  to  cooperate  with  the  commission 
as  proposed  in  my  suggestion.  A  scientist  of  higher  professional 
rating  and  abflity  ought  to  command  a  higher  income  lor  obvious 
reasons. 
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An  expenditure  of  about  $25,000  for  the  first  year  is  thus  proTided 
for.  The  estimates  are  based  on  my  experience  in  such  matters  in 
larger  researches  in  our  laboratory,  on  the  published  budgets  of  die 
Carn^e  Institution  nutrition  investigations,  and  on  the  experienoes 
of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  ^ientific  Experts  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Ajgriculture.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  no  opportunities  at  Hot  Spring  to  use  the  equipment  of 
established  research  plants,  such  as  universities.  Hie  cost  of  re- 
search may  thus  be  raised.  Such  an  investigation  ought  to  give 
valuable  indications  within  two  yetars.  From  the  standpoint  of 
therapeutic  evidence  a  longer  collection  of  statistical  data  mig^t  be 
desirable. 

In  considerinfi;  the  make-up  of  a  commission  of  three  (or  five) 
members  in  addition  to  the  supervising  physiological  chemist  and 
the  medical  director,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  desirable  individuals 
can  be  induced  to  serve  from  a  sense  of  public  duty  and  scientific 
interest,  without  what  might  strictly  be  termed  a  salary.  Sudi 
individuals  should,  of  course,  receive  compensation  for  traveling 
expenses,  or  similar  outlay,  together  with  a  modest  honorarium  in 
proportion  to  the  time  required  of  them.    The  outlay  thus  involved 

15  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  above  estimate  because  the 
amount  involved  will  depend  entirely  on  the  plan  followed.  It  may 
be  noted  that  highly  competent  invefitigators,  such  as  Prof.  Reid  Hunt 
of  the  Hy^enic  Laooratory  of  Washington^  mi^ht  be  directly  available 
through  tne  cooperation  of  the  PubEc  Healui  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service. 

Will  the  results  be  commensurate  with  the  expenditure  involTed  t 
The  answer  depends  on  the  mental  attitude  of  those  who  expect 
the  reply.  If  a  group  of  foremost  American  citizens,  whose  experi- 
ence and  judgment  is  attested  bv  their  position,  do  not  hesitate  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  astronomical 
research  in  one  institution  alone,  and  when  successful  American  firms 
feel  justified  in  expending  $4,000  for  a  single  page  advertisement  of 
an  article  of  uncertain  merit,  shall  we  debate  the  question  asked  1 

Finally,  in  reply  to  your  tentative  inquiry  as  to  whether  I  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  appointment  as  physiological  chemist,  if  it 
were  formally  tendered,  I  may  say  that  my  academic  and  research 
preferences  and  duties  at  present  are  such  that  I  would  not  care  to  do 
so.  If  an  occasion  should  arise  in  which  I  mi^ht  be  of  service  in 
some  less  direct  way  than  through  resident  activity  in  Hot  Springs — 
more  specifically  if  I  might  be  desired  to  cooperate  in  some  advisory 
function — my  readiness  to  serve  might  be  considered. 
Respectfully, 

Lafatbttb  B.  Mendel. 

P.  S. — If  a  personal  interview  would  be  helpful  to  vou  in  any  way 
while  you  are  making  tibe  preliminary  plans  I  shall  Be  glad  to  have 
you  or  other  representatives  meet  me  here  or  in  some  convenient 
place. 

L.  B.  M. 
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Dbpartment  of  the  Interiob, 
Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Office  of  Medical  Director, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  March  26,  191t. 
Prof.  Lafayette  B.  Mendel, 

Sheffield  Lahcratory  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 

Yale  Unwersity^  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dear  Prof.  Mendel:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  March 
18,  1912,  and  desire  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  very 
careful  consideration  you  have  given  to  my  inquiries. 

All  of  the  correspondence  with  reference  to  the  proposed  investiga- 
tions will  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  due  time 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  officials  of  the  department  in  Washington 
will  appreciate  your  courtesy  as  much  as  I  do. 
Very  respectfully, 

Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
Office  of  Medical  Director, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  February  8, 1912. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Sir:  July  10,  1911,  recommendation  was  made  by  this  office  that 
provision  be  made  for  a  complete  study  of  the  physiological  effects 
of  the  water  of  the  hot  springs.  By  letter  from  the  department  of 
December  6,  1911,  I  was  instructed  to  '*make  due  inquirv  and  ascer- 
tain if  possible  the  name  of  some  competent  person  to  do  this  work 
and  the  compensation  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  therefor." 
December  19,  1911,  a  circular  letter  was  adcfressed  to  the  secretary 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
leading  medical  colleges  of  the  coimtry  outlining  in  a  general  way 
the  proposed  investigations  and  requesting  the  nomination,  in  eacn 
instance,  by  an  appropriate  committee  of  the  faculty,  of  a  biological 
chemist  of  recogmzed  standing  and  abihty.  February  20,  1912,  a 
circular  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  physiological  chemists,  recom- 
mended by  the  committees  of  the  faculties  referred  to,  giving  a  more 
detailed  outline  of  the  general  proposition,  requesting  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  the  advisabihty  of  imdertakmg  the  study  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost.  Only  a  few  rephes  have  been  received  so  far. 
The  general  plan,  however,  is  indorsed  by  Prof.  Otto  Folin  of  Harvard 
University.  Prof.  Victor  Vau^han  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Prof.  A.  E.  Taylor  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof. 
Rcdph  S.  Lilhe  of  the  University  of  rennsylvama.  The  secretary 
of  tne  American  Medical  Association  has  expressed  much  interest 
and  referred  the  letter  to  the  council  on  therapeutic  research.  Prof. 
Otto  Folin  has  furnished  me  with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Biological  Chemists. 

The  proposed  undertaking  is  one  of  considerable  magnitude.  Such 
a  series  of  investigations  would  require  at  least  a  year  and  quite  pos- 
sibly two  or  three  years.     A  chemical  analysis  of  tne  water  is  a  simple 
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proposition.  The  study  of  the  physioloeical  effects  inyolving  obscure 
changes  in  the  metabohsm  of  the  living  body  is  an  extremely  difficult 
problem.  It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  definite 
results  could  not  be  obtained.  It  therefore  appears  desirable  to 
obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  from  a  considerable  number  of  com- 
petent men  as  to  the  advisability  of  imdertakio^  the  woi^  and  the 
probabiUty  of  its  yielding  scientinc  data  that  wilTbe  of  real  value  to 
the  medical  profession  and  through  them  to  suffering  humanly. 
It  is  also  beneved  that  as  full  indorsement  of  the  plan  should  oe 
secured  as  possible  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  secure  from  Con- 
gress the  necessary  appropriation. 

I  have  accordii^ly  prepared  a  circular  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is 
inclosed  with  the  intention,  if  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
department,  of  forwarding  a  copy  to  every  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Biological  Chemists  and  to  the  professors  who  are  occupy- 
ing the  chairs  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  of  therapeutics  and 
materia  medica  in  the  class  A  medical  colleges  These  are  the  men 
who  are  most  directly  in  touch  with  the  problems  involved  and  iwith 
clinical  medicine.  It  is  believed  that  this  plan  will  bring  a  sufficient 
number  of  replies  Irom  competent  sources  to  settle  (  efinitely  any 
possible  (juestion  as  to  the  aovisability  of  undertaking  the  work. 

As  it  is  impracticable  with  the  clerical  assistance  available  to 
promptly  conduct  the  correspondence  involved,  I  have  the  honor  to 
request  that  the  department  have  the  circular  letter  multij^i^phed 
and  that  I  be  furnished,  for  inclosure,  copies  of  the  circular  ofgenend 
information  and  the  medical  director's  annual  report. 

The  number  of  each  required  is  as  follows: 

Circular  letter  multigraphed 200 

Medical  director's  annual  report 200 

Circular  of  general  information 200 

There  has  been  forwarded  to  the  department,  under  separate  cover, 
225  letter  heads  for  the  multigraphed  letter. 
Very  respectfully, 

Habbt  M.  Hallook, 

Medical  Direcior, 


Departicent  of  the  Interior, 
Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
Office  of  Medical  Dirbctor, 
Hot  Sprmgs,  ArJc.y 


Sir:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  considering  the  advisability 
of  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  physiological  effects  of  the  water  of  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas. 
The  faith  of  the  laity  in  its  remedial  and  curative  properties  is  well 
established,  and  a  steadily  increasing  number  come  to  the  springs 
each  year  for  treatment.  There  are  now  upward  of  100,000  visitors 
annually.  Through  the  estabhshment  of  the  oflBce  of  the  medical 
director  there  is  now  direct  medical  supervision  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  baths  and  an  earnest  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  place  the  medical  service  on  a  high  ethical  plane. 
As  part  of  this  general  policy  it  is  thought  that  a  study  of  the  pnysio- 
logical  effects  of  the  water  is  of  first  importance. 
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A  complete  chemical  examination  has  been  made  by  Prof.  J.  K. 
Haywooa  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  by  Prof.  Walter  Harvey  Weed  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  In  1905  the  department  secured  the  services  of  Prof. 
B.  B.  Boltwood  and  Prof.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt  for  further  analysis. 
Their  report  contains  the  followmg  conclusions: 

(1)  The  waters  of  the  springs  on  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  are  all  radioactive  to 
a  marked  decree. 

(2)  The  radioactivity  of  the  waters  is  due  to  dissolved  radium  emanation  (a  gas)  and 
not  to  the  presence  of  salts  of  radium  or  other  radioactive  solids. 

(3)  The  tu&  deposited  by  the  springs  does  not  contain  appreciable  traces  of  radium. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  council  on 
pharmacy  ami  chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association  stating 
that  the  council's  committee  on  therapeutic  research  has  been  plan- 
ning to  secure  the  cooperation  of  scientists  for  a  thorough  study  of 
the  therapeutic  value  of  mineral  waters,  and  it  is  also  noted  that  at 
the  sixty-second  annual  session  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
held  at  Los  Angeles  June  26  to  30,  1911,  the  following  resolution  was 


Owing  to  the  importance  attributed  to  radioactive  mineral  waters  in  the  treatment 
of  gouty  and  other  affections  by  competent  Europeah  observers  and  the  special  inter- 
est excited  bv  the  s3anposium  on  the  subject  at  the  Thirtv-second  Balneologic  Con^press 
recently  held  in  Berlin,  the  section  on  pharmacology  and  therapeutics  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  reouests  the  House  of  Delegates  to  sug^;e6t  to  the  United  States 
Government  the  advisability  of  investigating  the  radioactivity  of  the  various  mineral 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  publianing  the  results  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  medical 
profession. 

The  arrangement  contemplated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
includes  the  securing  of  the  services  of  a  competent  physiological 
chemist  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a  conmiission  of  medical  men. 
It  is  thought  that  investigations  would  extend  over  one  and  possibly 
over  several  years.  It  is  believed  that  an  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  and  that  the  cooperation  of 
the  Medical  Departments  of  the  Army,  of  the  NayV|  and  of  the 
Marine-Hospital  Service  can  be  had,  together  with  tne  facilities  of 
the  Anny  and  Navy  General  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs. 

It  is  not  desired  to  enter  this  field  for  commercial  exploitation  but 
to  determine  the  legitimate  therapeutic  value  of  the  water,  and  to 
secure  the  respect  and  support  of  the  medicfd  profession  with  a  view 
(o  tJ^e  development  in  our  own  country  of  a  spa  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  resorts  of  like  character  abroad. 

Before  requesting  an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  this  work  it 
is  desired  to  obtain  from  competent  sources  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  a  series  of  bio- 
chemical investigations  conducted  bv  competent  observers  upon  ani- 
mals and  upon  human  beings,  both  tne  sick  and  the  well,  would  yield 
results  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  medical  profession  and  through 
them  to  suffering  humanity.  In  other  words,  is  Uie  subject  a  legiti- 
mate and  proper  one  for  scientific  research  from  the  standpoint  of 
clinical  medicme. 

There  are  inclosed  for  your  information  certain  reports  and  papers 
relative  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  hoped  you  will  favor  the  department 
with  an  expression  of  your  opinion.    Should  you  advise  that  the 
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work  be  undertaken,  anv  recommendations  you  may  be  willing  to 
submit  as  to  the  best  metnod  of  procedure  will  be  carefully  considered. 
Thanking  you  for  any  assistance  that  you  may  be  able  to  render, 
I  beg  to  remain. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Habbt  M.  Halloge, 

Medical  Director. 


The  UNiYEKsmr  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  lU.,  March  HI,  1912. 
Dr.  Harry  Hallock, 

Medical  Director ,  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Hallock:  Your  communication  concerning  the 
proposition  to  ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  expense 
of  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  physiological  effect  of  the  hot 
spring  water  has  just  reached  me. 

A  thoroughly  scientific  study  of  a  far-reaching  character  of  this 
most  important  topic  would  without  doubt  yield  data  of  immense 
importance  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  our  own  and 
other  countries.  I  was  extremely  gratified  when  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  in  session  at  Lfos  Angeles  passed  the  resolution  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  your  letter. 

The  pronounced  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  proper  use  of  water 
both  extemaily  and  internally  have  not  been  fully  appreciated  by 
the  medical  fraternity,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  laity.  For  a  period  of 
two  to  three  years  we  have  oeen  devoting  considerable  time  to  the 
question  of  pnysiological  effect  of  ingested  water.  Under  separate 
cover  I  am  sending  you  reprints  of  some  of  our  publications.  Accord- 
ing to  our  data  the  free  use  of  water  with  meals  or  between  meals  is 
of  great  benefit  to  the  human  organism  from  every  standpoint  inves- 
tigated. We  have  also  been  interested  in  the  physiological  effect  of 
baths  but  have  been  unable  to  investigate  the  subject  because  of  tlie 
fact  that  the  investigations  on  water  drinking  'and  on  fasting  have 
demanded  the  major  portion  of  the  energy  of  myself  and  staff.  In 
connection  with  one  of  our  studies  we  made  a  short  superficial  study 
of  hot  baths,  usin^  two  normal  men  as  subjects.  The  data  are  not 
yet  in  form  tor  puolication. 

I  trust  that  you  may  be  successful  in  convincing  Congress  of  the 
very  great  need  for  an  extended  series  of  investigations  such  as  you 
propose.  I  say  "extended"  advisedly  for  you  will  most  certainly 
need  to  investigate  a  large  number  of  cases  both  normal  and  dinical 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time  before  you  will  feel  warranted  in 
announcing  your  final^  conclusions.  Work  of  this  character  to  meet 
the  approvalof  the  scientific  world  must  of  necessity  be  done  by  men 
of  proven  ability.  The  experimental  staff  would  of  necessity  be  large 
in  order  to  properly  conduct  an  investigation  of  that  character.  It  is 
my  belief  that  a  staff  of  10  to  15  men  with  scientific  or  medical  train- 
ing would  be  required  to  investigate  such  a  problem  from  all  sides, 
e.  g.,  clinical,  bacteriological,  pathologicali  chemical,  biochemical, 
and  physiological. 
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I  have  outlined  no  definite  plan  of  procedure  but  have  simply  at- 
temptod  to  impress  one  or  two  matters  of  prime  importance  in  the 
preiuninary  organization  of  such  an  extensive  study  as  is  proposed. 
My  personal  scientific  and  research  interests  have  always  occupied 
channels  such  as  must  of  necessity  be  followed  by  your  hot  sprmgs 
investigation  and  for  that  reason  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
of  any  possible  assistance  to  you  in  your  attempt  to  interest  Congress 
in  this  most  worthy  and  humane  proposition. 
Very  sincerely, 

P.  B.  Hawk, 
Professor  of  Physiological  Cfhemistry. 


Amebioan  Medical  Association, 

OOUNOIL  ON  PhaBMAOY  AND  ChEMISTBT, 

Chicago,  December  2S,  1911. 
Maj.  H.  M.  Hallook, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Hot  Springs,  ArTc, 
Deab  Sib:  Dr.  A.  R.  Craig,  secretary  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  has  referred  your  letter  of  December  19  to  me.     I  am 
submitting  your  inquiry  to  the  council  and  it  will  receive  very  careful 
consideration. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  council's  committee  on  thera- 
peutic research  has  been  planning  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  scien- 
tists for  a  thorough  study  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  mineral  waters. 
Yours,  tnuy, 

W.  A.  PuoKNEB,  Secretary. 


Amebioan  Medioal  Association, 
Council  on  Phabmacy  and  Chemistbt, 

Chicago,  January  19, 191£. 
Maj.  H.  M.  Hallook, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Deab  Sib:  Your  letter  of  December  19  having  been  referred  to 
the  council's  committee  on  therapeutic  research,  the  chairman,  Dr. 
Torald  SoUmann,  asked  me  to  rej^y  that  it  would  appear  impossible 
to  make  any  suggestions  to  you  until  more  definite  information  is 
available  regarding  the  intended  scope  of  the  investigation.  He 
believes  that  it  is  ooubtful  that  the  physiological  effects  of  the  waters 
could  be  determined  by  one  individual — certainly  not  bv  a  physio- 
logical chemist.  It  is  Dr.  SoUmann's  opinion  that  it  would  probablv 
require  a  commission  working  through  a  series  of  experiments  extendi- 
ing  over  some  years. 

If  the  council  or  its  research  committee  can  give  you  any  further 
aid  it  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

YouiB,  tnity,  W.  A.  PucKNEBi  Secretary. 
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Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 
Hot  Springs  Resebyation, 
Office  of  Medical  Dibeotob, 
Hot  Springs,  ArJc.,  February  20,  1912, 

Mr.  W.  A.  PUOKNEB, 

Secretary  American  Medical  Association, 

GhicagOj  lU, 
Dear  Sm:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  January  19,  1912,  in  answer 
to  my;  inquiry  of  December  19,  1911,  on  the  subject  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  physiological  effects  of  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs 
of  Arkansas,  you  state — 

Dr.  Torald  SoUman  asked  me  to  reply  that  it  would  appear  imposBible  to  make  any 
suggestions  to  you  until  more  definite  information  is  available  regarding  the  intended 
scope  of  the  investigation.  He  believes  that  it  is  doubtful  that  the  physiological 
effects  of  the  waters  could  be  determined  by  one  individual— certainly  not  b^  a  iSiyB- 
iolo^cal  chemist.  It  is  Dr.  Sollmann's  opinion  that  it  would  probably  require  a  com- 
mission working  through  a  series  of  experiments  extending  over  some  years. 

If  the  council  or  its  research  committee  can  give  you  any  further  aid,  it  will  be  glad 
to  do  00. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  the  springs  in  certain  conditions  appears 
to  be  well  established  bv  popular  concensus  of  opinion  of  tiie  many 
who  have  been  benefited  and  by  physicians  who  nave  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  use  of  the  water.  Heretofore 
commercialism  has  had  an  undue  influence  in  local  conditions  and  in 
the  administration  of  the  baths.  Direct  medical  supervision  was 
established  September,  1910,  hj  the  creation  of  the  office  of  medical 
director^  and  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  develop,  along  Intimate 
and  ethical  lines,  whatever  therapeutic  resources  are  inherent  in  the 
waters  and  in  the  resort. 

It  is  believed  that  an  appropriation  can  be  obtained  from  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  physiological  effect  of  the  water,  and  that  such  work  could  be 
undertaken  by  a  commission  consisting  of  a  physiological  chemist, 
the  medical  director  of  the  reservation,  the  Federd  r^istration 
board,  all  of  whom  are  practicing  physicians  familiar  with  me  use  of 
the  waters,  and  nossibly  one  or  more  members  of  the  county  medical 
society.  It  is  thought  that  the  facilities  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
general  hospital  could  be  obtained  and  possibly  the  cooperation  of 
members  of  the  medical  departments  of  tne  Army  and  Navy,  and  of 
the  Marine-Hospital  and  Public-Health  Service.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  work  would  extend  over  a  considerable  period. 

The  most  important  point  to  determine  at  present  is  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  undertalce  this  work;  whether  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  a  study  of  the  blood,  the  excretions,  ete.,  in  health  and 
m  disease,  would  give  (fata  as  to  the  physiological  effects  and  indications 
for  the  administration  of  the  water  that  would  be  of  value  of  the  medi- 
calprof  ession  of  the  country  and  through  them  to  suffering  humanity. 

Tnere  are  inclosed  certain  reports  and  papers  that  have  some 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  if  the  council  or  its  research  committee 
would  be  willing  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
attempting  this  research  along  the  Imes  suggested,  or  on  any  modifi- 
cations of  them,  their  action,  opinion,  or  recommendation  would  be 
valued  highly  and  most  carefully  considered. 
Very  respectfully, 

Habby  M.  Hallogk, 
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Amebioan  Medioal  Association, 
Council  on  Phabmacy  and  Chemistby, 

Chicago,  February  £S,  191t. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Hallock, 

Hot  S fringe  Reservation, 

Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 
Deab  Db,  Hallock:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  February  20 
and  shall  transmit  it  to  the  council. 

Personallv,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion and  I  hope  that  tne  council  may  be  of  some  aid  in  solving  me 
problems.  I  will  write  you  further  as  soon  as  the  matter  has  received 
consideration. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  A.  Puokneb, 

Secretary. 


Habvabd  Univebsfty, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  2i,  1911. 
Mt  Deab  Sib:  Your  letter  of  December  19,  in  regard  to  a  physi- 
ological chemist  to  conduct  some  experiments  with  the  water  of  the 
hot  springs  of  Arkansas,  has  been  received. 

I  am  referring  it  to  the  secretarv  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Dr.  Channing  frothingham,  jr.,  who  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  recom- 
mend to  you  a  competent  man  for  the  work. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

E,  H.  Wells, 
Habby  M.  Hallock,  M.  D. 


Habvabd  UNivEBsrrY  Medical  School, 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  £7,  1911. 
Dr.  Habby  M.  Hallock. 

Deab  Mb.  Hallock:  Your  letter  of  December  19  is  at  hand,  and 
I  have  referred  it  to  Prof.  Otto  Folin,  our  professor  of  biological 
chemistry.     I  feel  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  suggest  some  one  to 
you  if  there  is  anyone  available  aroimd  this  part  of  the  country. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  Fbothinohah,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


Depabtment  of  Biological  Chemistby, 

Habvabd  Medical  School, 

Boston,  January  i,  1912. 
Dr.  Habby  M  Hallock, 

Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 
Deab  Sib:  Your  letter  to  Harvard  University  regarding  a  bio- 
chemical investigation  of  the  physiological  effect  of  the  hot  spring 
water  has  been  referred  to  me  for  an  answer.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  the  '^  exact  physiological  enects"  of  that 
water  with  any  such  degree  of  certainty  as  to  meet  with  general  and 
unqualified  acceptance.     An  investigation  of  the  kind  referreJ  to 
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would  be  very  expensive  and  in  the  hands  of  a  properly  qualified  and 
conscientious  expert  might  yield  practically  negative  or  at  least  v«y 
doubtful  results. 

If  yoU;  after  reading  these  conunents,  still  believe  that  your 
department  is  justified  in  having  this  work  done  and  will  let  me 
know,  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  the  best  men  in  the  coimtry  qualified 
in  the  field  involved. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Otto  Foujx. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 
Hot  Springs  Resekvation, 

Office  of  Medical  Dibectob, 
Hot  Springs ,  ArJe.,  February  21,  19 IS. 
Prof.  Otto  Folin, 

Harvard  Medical  School^ 

Boston,  Mass, 
Sib:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January 
2,  1912,  with  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  ]>hysiologk»J 
effects  of  the  water  of  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas.     In  it  you  state: 

In  my  opinion  it  is  not  possible  to  detennine  the  "exact  phyriological  effects"  of 
that  water  with  any  such  aegree  of  certainty  as  to  meet  with  eenend  and  unqualified 
acceptance.  An  investigation  of  the  kind  referred  to  would  be  very  expensiive  aod 
in  the  hands  of  a  properly  qualified  and  conscientious  expert  might  yield  practically 
native  or  at  least  very  doubtful  results. 

&  you,  after  reading  these  commentSi  still  believe  that  your  department  is  justified 
in  having  this  work  done,  and  will  let  me  know,  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  the  best  men 
in  the  country  qualified  in  the  field  involved. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  the  baths  in  certain  conditions  appears 
to  be  well  established.  The  faith  of  the  laity  in  the  curative  prop- 
erties of  the  water  has  steadily  increased  despite  the  unfavorable 
local  conditions  of  the  past,  and  many  physicians  believe  that  this 
resort  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  spas  of  the  worid. 
Before  the  creation  of  the  oflSce  of  medical  director  the  medical 
features  of  the  service  were  largely  overshadowed  by  the  commercial 
spirit.  An  earnest  effort  is  now  being  made  to  place  the  treatment 
or  patients  and  the  administration  of  the  baths  on  a  high  ethical 
plane  and  in  developing  *  the  medical  service  it  was  thought  that  a 
study  of  the  physiological  effects  of  the  waters  should  be  undertaken. 

A  part  of  the  general  plan  was  to  secure  the  services  of  an  expert 
physiological  chemist  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  working  in 
conjunction  with  a  commission  to  consist  of  the  medical  director  of 
the  reservation,  the  Federal  board  of  medical  examiners,  and  possibhr 
one  or  more  delegates  from  the  county  medical  society.  Tms  work 
would  probably  extend  over  a  period  of  a  year  or  more.  It  is  believed 
that  an  appropriation  can  be  obtained  from  Congress  and  that  the 
cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  can  be  secured  as 
well  as  such  facilities  as  can  be  extended  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
general  hospital. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  council  on 
pharmacy  and  chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association  stating 
that  the  council's  committee  on  therapeutic  reseiu^  has  been  plan- 
ning to  secure  the  cooperation  of  scientists  for  a  tiborough  study  of 
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the  therapeutic  value  of  mineral  waters,  and  I  also  note  that  at  the 
sixty-second  annual  session  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
held  at  Los  Angeles,  Jime  26  to  30,  1911,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed: 

Owing  to  the  importance  attributed  to  radioactive  mineral  waters  in  the  treatment 
of  goutv  and  other  affections  by  competent  European  observers,  and  the  special  interest 
excited  by  the  symposium  on  the  subject  at  the  Thirty-second  Balneoiogic  Con^iress 
recently  held  in  Berlin,  the  section  on  pharmacology  and  therapeutics  of  the  Amencan 
Medical  Association  reoueets  the  house  of  delegates  to  sug^t  to  the  United  States 
Government  the  advisaoility  of  investigating  the  radioactivity  of  the  various  mineral 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  publishing  the  result  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical 
profession. 

The  water  of  the  hot  sprii^  has  been  examined  by  Profs.  B.  B. 
Boltwood  and  Joseph  Hyde  ftatt,  chemists,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
as  to  its  radioactivity  and  their  report  contains  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

(1)  The  waters  of  the  springs  on  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  are  all  radioactive 
to  a  marked  degree. 

(2)  The  radioactivity  of  the  waters  is  due  to  dissolved  radium  emanation  (a  gas) 
and  not  to  the  presence  of  salts  of  or  other  radioactive  solids. 

(3)  The  tufa  deposited  by  the  springs  does  not  contain  appreciable  traces  of  radium. 

The  first  point  to  determine  is  whether  there  is  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility that  such  a  series  of  investigation  would  yield  results  of  value 
to  the  medical  profession  and  through  them  to  suffering  humanity. 
It  is  not  desired  to  enter  upon  a  fool's  errand  or  to  undertake  the 
work  with  anv  view  toward  commercial  exploitation,  but  rather 
to  determine  the  legitimate  therapeutic  value  of  the  water  and  of  the 
resort  and  to  obtain  the  respect  and  support  of  the  medical  profession 
in  the  development  in  our  own  country  of  a  spa  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  resorts  of  like  character  abroad. 

There  is  inclosed  for  your  information  certain  reports  and  circu- 
lars bearing  on  the  subject  in  a  general  way,  and  if  after  reading  this 
more  detailed  explanation  you  are  willing  to  advise  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  department  woulci  be  justified  m  taking  up  this  work  you 
would  confer  a  service  that  woind  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  respectfully, 

Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director. 


Department  of  Biological  Chekostry, 

Harvard  Medical  School, 

BostoUy  February  27, 1912. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Hallock, 

Hot  Springs f  Ark. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  February  21,  together  with  the  reports 
and  circulars  on  the  hot  springs  water,  has  thrown  new  light  on  the 
subject  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  the  facts  reported  by  Dr.  Martin 
are  substantially  correct  the  effects  of  the  water  constitute  a  legiti- 
mate and  important  subject  for  research  from  the  standpoint  of 
metabolism  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  clinical  medicme. 

Before  any  serious  metabolism  work  could  be  undertaken  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  chemical  laboratory  would  have  to  be  arranged 
for.  That  laboratory  would  not  need  to  be  large  and  would  be  of 
permanent  value,  for  in  a  place  of  that  sort  where  so  many  sick 
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people  come  there  should  be  facilities  for  making  chemical 
tions  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  patients.  As  such  it 
might  be  made  practically  self-supporting.  1  have  never  be^a  in 
Hot  Springs  ana  therefore  have  no  idea  as  to  the  facilities  now 
available.  I  beUeve  that  you  are  justified  in  going  ahead  with  the 
work  of  securing  an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  such  work. 
You  might  perhaps  go  ahead  with  greats  coimdence  after  consult- 
ing with  other  experts  in  biochemistry.  L  therefore,  send  you  a  li^ 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Society  oi  Biological  Qiemists. 

So  far  as  the  actual  biochemical  investigation  is  concerned  it  looks 
to  me  as  though  it  would  be  necessary  to  virtually  get  two  men,  one 
of  high  standmg  and  recognized  ability  to  plan  ana  direct  Uie  wortc 
in  conjunction  with  the  commission  referred  to  in  yoor  letter,  and  an 
assistant  to  stay  at  Hot  Springs  all  the  time  till  the  w(»rk  is  finished. 
All  the  mature  and  recognizra  men  hold  positions  whidi  they,  of 
course,  can  not  give  up  for  a  temporary  work  like  that  involved  at 
Hot  Springs.  Tnere  is  a  certain  element  of  danger  in  that  arran^ 
ment,  too,  imless  the  director  also  is  required  to  spend  a  consideraBle 
time  on  the  spot,  and  the  assistant  must  be  no  oeginner,  for  modi 
will  depend  on  his  keenness  and  discrimination. 

If  I  can  assist  you  further^  don't  hesitate  to  write  me  again. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Otto  Foldt. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Hallock, 

Hoi  Springs,  Ark. 


Depabtment  op  the  Imtesiob, 

Hot  Springs  Resebvatioit, 
Office  op  Medical  Dibectob, 
Hot  Springs,  ArJc.,  March  4, 191X. 
Prof.  Otto  Folin, 

Harvard  Medical  College,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sib:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  jrour  letter  of  February  27,  1912,  and 
desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  interest  and  to  thank  jou 
for  the  assistance  you  have  so  willingly  given. 

In  the  last  paragraph  you  state,  ^^If  I  can  assist  you  further, 
don't  hesitate  to  write  me  again." 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  department  to  have  a  bill  introduced  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  a  commission  in  determining  tne  physiological  and 
therapeutic  effects  of  the  waters  of  the  hot  spring.  The  time  is 
rather  short  and  in  all  probability  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  details  of  the  work  and  to  appoint  the  personnel  at  a  later  date. 
In  order  to  determine  the  sum  to  be  reouested,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  tne  investigations. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  department  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  take  up  the  subject  witii  the  other  menben  of  tfie 
Federal  registration  board  and  submit  a  general  outline  as  to  the  amount  ol  meney 
which  you  think  should  be  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose,  sudi  vppnh 
priation  to  include  compensation  o!  ph>rsicians  employed,  laboratory  faciUties,  appli- 
ances, and  hospital  facilities  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
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In  labmittiiig  the  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  a 
lump  8um  will  he  asked  for,  out  of  which  all  necessary  expenses,  including  compensa- 
tion of  experts,  etc.,  is  to  be  paid,  and  it  is  also  proposea  to  suggest  to  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Semtaiy  of  the  Navy^  and  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service,  be  authorized  to  cooperate  with  this  department  in  handling  the 
subject,  the  entire  matter  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U  would  be  of  material  a^istance  if  you  would  be  willing  to  give 
at  least  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the  necessary  expenditures 
b<ising  the  figures  on  the  work  of  such  a  commission  for  the  first 
year,  and  also  if  you  could  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
years  that  would  oe  required  to  comj>lete  the  work. 

It  is  belieyed  that  hospital  facilities  can  be  obtained  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  eeneral  hospital  without  cost  other  than  the  subsistence  of 
patients,  information  is  especially  desired  as  to  the  probable  cost 
of  the  following  items: 

Compensation  of  exi>ert. 

Compensation  of  assistant. 

Chemical  laboratory  equipment  and  operation  (exclusive  of 
building). 

Numoer  and  cost  of  animals  used  for  experimental  purposes. 

Number  of  healthy  subjects  to  be  employed  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Number  of  patients  to  be  observed. 

Thanking  you  for  any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to  render,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Habbt  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director. 

Jefferson  Medical  Colleqe, 
PhUaddphia,  December  £6, 1911. 
Habbt  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director,  Hoi  Springs  Reservation, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Deab  Doctob:  Your  letter  of  December  19^  1911,  will  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  of  our  faculty  immediately  after  the 
termination  of  the  holidays. 

Believe  me,  very  truly,  yours, 

Ross  V.  Patteeson,  M.  D., 

Svhdean. 


Jeffebson  Medical  Colleqe, 

Philadelphia,  January  8, 1912. 
Habbt  M.  Hallock,  M.  D., 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs,  ArTc. 
Deab  Sib:  Your  letter  of  December  19,  1911,  has  been  referred  to 
me  to  name  a  physiological  chemist. 

I  can  heartily  recommend,  for  the  inquiry  referred  to.  Prof.  Victor 
Yau^ian,  M.  D.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Respectfully, 

J.  W.  Holland, 
Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry. 
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Univbrsitt  of  Mighiqan, 
Dbpabtmbnt  OF  Medioins  and  Sxtrokrt, 

Ann  Arbor,  March  4, 1912, 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallook, 

Medical  Director ,  Hoi  Springs, 

Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 
Dear  Dootor:  Your  letter  and  the  papers  accompanying  it  have 
interested  me  very  much.  If  it  be  true  in  any  lar^  number  of  cases 
that  immersion  of  the  body,  or  a  part  of  the  body,  in  water  causes  the 
body  temperature  to  go  several  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature 
of  tne  water,  this  is  a  most  interesting  question.  It  should  certainlj 
be  investigated.  I  know  of  no  other  water  in  the  world  of  which  this 
is  true.  I  have  made  a  study  of  some  of  the  CTeat  medicinal  springs, 
such  as  those  of  Carlsbad,  and  I  am  (juite  sure  that  there  is  not  another 
water  in  the  world  that  does  anything  like  this.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  matter  is  of  enough  importance  to  justify  a  thorough  and  scientific 
investigation.  I  wiw  to  make  the  following  sugg^estion:  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  well  for  a  medical  board  tobe  convened  at  Hot 
Springs  for  a  period  of  10  days  to  make  a  preliminary  investigation, 
and  report  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  to  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  snould  be  done.  This  board  mi^ht  consist  of  a 
few  medical  officers  detailed  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health 
Service.  If  such  a  thing  as  this  is  done,  I  should  like  very  much  to  be 
on  the  board.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army,  and 
could  be  ordered  on  such  service  if  the  Surgeon  General  wishes. 
Please  think  this  over  and  let  me  know  what  you  decide  about  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  the  best  way  to  get  at  it.  If  it  is 
decided  to  undertake  a  thorough  study,  such  a  board  as  I  have  men- 
tioned could  map  out  the  way  m  whicn  the  work  should  be  done. 
Hianking  you  very  much,  and  with  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Yours,  truly, 

V.  C.  Vaughan. 


Department  op  the  Intebiob, 

Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
Office  op  Medical  Director, 
Hot  Springs,  Arh,  March  8,  1912. 
Prof.  Victor  Vaughan,  M.  D., 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Mr  Dear  Prop.  Vaughan:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter 
of  March  4,  1912,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  of  February  20,  and  to 
thank  you  for  your  interest  and  the  careful  consideration  you  have 
given  the  matter.  Your  su^estion  as  to  the  appointment  of  a 
preliminary  board  to  be  asseinbled  at  Hot  Springs  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  report  to  the  department  will  be  borne  in  mind.  It  will 
take  some  little  time  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  proposed  investiga- 
tions but  there  is  one  point  tnat  it  is  greatly  desired  to  have  settled 
at  once,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  money  that  should  be  requested  as 
an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  carrying  on  the  woik. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  department  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  take  up  the  subject  with  the  other  members  of  the 
federal  registration  board  and  submit  a  {general  outline  as  to  the  amount  6t  maoBf 
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which  you  think  ahould  be  appropriated  by  Congreas  for  this  purpoee,  such  appropria- 
tion to  include  compensation  of  physicians  employed,  laboratory  facilities,  appliances, 
and  hospital  facilities  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

In  suomittinc  the  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  a 
lump  sum  will  Be  asked  for,  out  of  which  all  necessary  expenses  including  compensa- 
tion of  experts,  etc.,  is  to  be  paid,  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  suggest  to  GonfiresB  that 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy^  and  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service,  be  authorized  to  cooperate  with  this  department  in  handling  the 
subject,  the  entire  matter  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  would  be  of  material  assistance  if  you  would  be  willing  to  give 
at  least  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the  necessary  expenditures 
basing  the  figures  on  the  work  of  such  a  commission  for  the  first  year, 
and  dso  if  you  could  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  years 
that  would  be  required  to  complete  the  work. 

It  is  believed  that  hospital  facilities  can  be  obtained  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  general  hospital  without  cost  other  than  the  subsistence 
of  patients.  Information  is  especially  desired  as  to  the  probable 
cost  of  the  following  items: 

Compensation  of  expert. 

Compensation  of  assistant. 

Chemical  laboratory  equipment  and  operation  (exclusive  of  build- 
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umber  and  cost  of  animals  used  for  experimental  purposes. 
Number  of  patients  to  be  observed. 

Thanking  you  for  any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to  render,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director. 


University  of  Michigan, 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

Ann  Arbor y  March  11  y  1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Directory  Hot  Springs  Reservationy 

Hot  SpringSy  ArJe. 
Dear  Doctor:  In  reply  to  yours  of  March  8  I  will  say  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  equip  and  supply  a  laboratory.  There  would  have 
to  be  tables,  sinks,  shelves,  bencnes  for  balances,  at  least  two  first- 
class  balances,  at  least  two  good  microscopes,  a  full  set  of  chemicals, 
beakers,  graduates,  buretts,  recording  apparatus,  drums,  in  fact 
everything  necessary  for  a  first-class  pharmacological  laboratory. 
The  research  part  of  our  pharmacological  laboratory,  not  counting  the 

Sart  devoted  to  students,  inventories  about  $5,000.  This  of  course 
oes  not  include  the  room  nor  the  permanent  equipment  of  the  room. 
I  should  say  for  laboratory  purposes  there  should  be  an  appropriation 
of  about  $10,000.  The  du'ector  of  the  laboratory  should  have  a 
salary  of  $5,000.  There  should  be  two  good  assistants,  each  of  whom 
should  receive  a  salary  of  $3,500.  There  should  be  two  subassistants, 
each  of  whom  should  receive  $2,000.  There  should  be  two  laboratory 
servants,  each  of  whom  should  receive  $1,000.  The  cost  of  animals 
used  for  experimental  purposes  would  not  be  less  than  $500.  There 
should  be  not  less  than  200  patients  under  observation,  while  25 
normal  persons  should  be  used  for  controls.  I  can  not  give  you  any 
estimate  as  to  what  this  would  cost.     The  figures  that  I  have  given, 
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except  for  laboratory  equipment,  of  course  mean  annual  expenditures. 
I  thmk  proyision  should  be  maae  for  two  years  of  work. 

Probaoly  this  will  give  you  enough  to  assist  vou  in  figuring  out 
what  appropriation  you  should  ask  for.    If  I  can  oe  of  furtner  service 
to  you  in  this  matt^  please  consider  me  at  your  command. 
Yours,  truly, 

V.  C.  Vatjghak. 


UiavBRsnT  OF  Pennsylvania, 

PhUaddphiay  December  92 y  1911. 
My  Deab  Sm:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
19th  instant  in  regard  to  experiments  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
physiological  effects  of  the  water  of  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas.  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  referring  this  matter  to  the  dean  of  our  school  of 
medicine,  with  the  request  that  he  be  kind  enou^  to  make  any 
suggestion  that  may  be  feasible  in  the  matter. 
Believe  me,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Edwabd  Robins,  Secrekary. 
Habby  M.  Hallock,  M.  D., 

Medical  Director,  Department  of  ihe  Interior, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark, 


UNiVEBsnr  OF  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  December  22, 1911. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hallook, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
My  Deab  Mb.  Haixom:  Your  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply.  I  would 
suggest  to  you  the  name  of  Prof.  A.  E.  Taylor,  our  professor  of 
physiological  chemistry,  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. You  may  know  of  him  as  one  of  the  so-called  Remsen 
l>oard  connected  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
He  is  at  present  in  California  but  will  return  in  about  10  days,  and  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  at  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  will  reach  him  within  a  short  time.  If  he  can  not  per- 
sonally imdertake  the  work,  very  possibly  he  can  arrange  to  have  it 
done  under  his  direction  by  some  of  his  assistants. 
Very  sincerely, 

A.  J.  Smith,  Dean. 


Univebsht  op  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  February  2S,  1912. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Hallock 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
My  Deab  Db.  Hallock:  In  reply  to  your  communication  in 
reference  to  taking  up  work  on  a  commission  to  investigate  the  waters 
of  the  hot  springs,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  give  vou  any  reply 
until  I  know  more  about  it.  How  much  time  would  oe  consumed  I 
How  much  time  would  need  to  be  spent  there  ?    Of  course,  scientific 
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results  could  be  reached  by  proper  investigations.  If  jou  will  let 
me  know  what  would  be  expected  I  will  be  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  I  could  be  available. 

Thanking  you,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

A.  E.  Taylor. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Office  of  Medical  Director, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  February  28, 1912. 
Prof.  A.  E.  Taylor, 

University  of  Penmsyhamia^ 

Phtladelphta,  Pa. 
Sir:  Repljdng  to  vour  letter  of  February  23,  requesting  further 
information  as  to  the  proposed  investigation  of  the  physiological 
effects  of  the  water  of  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas,  I  beg  to  say  that 
it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  whoever  undertakes  this 
work  to  be  present  in  Hot  Springs  and  to  devote  practically  his 
entire  time  to  it.  It  is  thought  that  the  series  of  experiments  would 
extend  over  the  period  of  one  year,  and  that  by  the  expiration  of  that 
tinae  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  continue  them  longer.  These  observations  would  naturally 
be  directed  toward  noting  changes  in  metobolism,  excretion,  secre- 
tion, blood  changes,  and  variation  of  vascular  tension,  both  in  the 
sick  and  in  the  well.  The  investigator  would  have  largelv  to  plan 
his  own  work,  the  object  being  to  define  if  possible  the  legitimate 
therapeutic  value  of  the  water  in  the  various  forms  of  its  administra- 
tion. There  is  at  present  more  or  less  difference  of  opinion  on  all 
these  points. 

It  is  desired  to  have  the  observations  conducted  in  a  way  and  by 
one  whose  work  will  be  accepted  by  the  medical  profession  as  reliable 
and  ethical  to  the  general,  and  that  we  may  have  in  our  own  country 
a  spa  that  will  compare  favorably  with  places  of  like  character 
abroad. 

The  first  point  to  be  determined  is  whether  by  investigations  of 
this  character  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  sufficiently  definite 
results  to  warrant  the  undertaking.  The  second  point  to  be  deter- 
mined is  an  approximate  estimate,  as  much  in  detail  as  practicable, 
of  the  cost. 

Very  respectfully,  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director. 


Columbia  University, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

New  York,  Jamuiry  18,  1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  faculty  referred  your  letter  of  December  19  to 
Dr.  William  J.  Qies,  professor  of  biological  chemistry,  and  Dr.  Gies 
writes  in  reply  as  follows: 

I  deeire  to  nominate  Jacob  Rosenbloom,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  associate  in  biological 
chemistry,  as  a  physiological  chemist  competent  to  conduct  the  proposed^ries  of  j 
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experimentB  an  the  phymolofiical  effects  of  the  water  of  the  hot  springs  of  Aikaims. 
I  assume  that  the  work  will  oner  such  remuneration  as  would  enable  Dr.  Rosembloom 
to  p:ive  all  his  time  an  attention  to  the  investigation.  His  thorough  medical  training 
and  his  extended  chemical  experience  here,  and  his  numerous  investigations  of  the 
past  few  years,  convince  me  tnat  he  would  be  more  than  ordinarily  competent  to 
conduct  the  work  to  which  the  medical  director  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  refers 
in  his  letter  of  December  19,  which  you  have  submitted  to  me. 

I  trust  that  this  answers  your  inquiry  of  December  19. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Saml.  W.  Lahbebt,  Dean. 


Columbia  Univebsity, 
College  of  Phtsicl^lnb  and  Subgeons, 

New  York,  December  2S,  1911. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director ^  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Hot  Springs,  Arh 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  19,  I  would  state 
that  your  inquiry  will  be  placed  before  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
their  meeting  on  Monday,  January  15.     Their  decision  will  be  com- 
municated to  you  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  meeting. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Saml.  W.  Lambebt,  M.  D.,  Dean. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  1,  191S. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Hallock:  I  have  your  kind  letter.     It  would  not  be 

Possible  for  me  to  undertake  any  such  work  as  you  have  detailed, 
'ou  have  the  correct  plan,  and  I  wish  you  success  in  it. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  E.  Taylor. 


Columbia  University, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

New  York,  March  27,  1912. 

Dear  Dr.  Hallock:  I  have  read  with  care  and  attention  your 
communication  of  recent  date  and  the  documents  that  came  wifli  it. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  in  the  pubUc  interest  to  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  on  the  waters  in  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas. 
It  is  obvious  that  positive  therapeutic  value,  if  such  is  possessed  by 
the  waters,  might  oe  clearly  established  by  adequate  investigation. 
It  is  just  as  clear  that  lack  of  curative  properties  would  be  shown  bv 
proper  investigations  if  remedial  qualities  were  lacking.  Either  result 
would  provide  knowledge  of  public  utihty.  Should  it  ultimately  be 
derided  to  proceed  with  sucn  work,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to 
nominate  Prof.  William  H.  Welker,  of  this  department,  to  take  charge 
of  it. 

Prof.  Welker  cooperated  with  me  several  years  ago  in  a  research  on 
the  oiFocts  of  radium  after  its  introduction  into  the  body,  and  his 
training  as  a  physicist,  chemist,  and  biologist  makes  him  particulariv 
competent  to  conduct  work  of  the  kind  in  the  proposed  research 
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under  consideration.     Prof.  Welker's  family  have  for  some  time  pre- 
ferred to  live  in  a  smaller  city  than  New  York,  and  I  am  confident 
you  would  find  him  ready  to  accept  appointment  in  this  relation, 
providing  it  would  make  it  possible  for  mm  financiaUy  to  accept. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  J.  GiES. 


University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  February  28, 1912. 
The  Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Hot  S fringe,  ArJc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  February  20,  informing  me  of  the 
plan,  lately  taken  under  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, of  conducting  a  series  of  investigations  in  reference  to  the  physi- 
ological action  of  the  water  at  Hot  Springs,  and  inquiring  as  to  my 
opinion  of  the  probable  value  of  such  an  mvestigation  and  my  own 
willin^ess  to  take  part  in  it. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  persons  who  go  to  Hot  Springs  in  hope 
of  being  benefited  by  the  baths,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opmion  that 
such  an  investigation  should  be  undertaken,  and  conducted  com- 
pletely— and  of  course  impartially — with  the  object  simply  of  ascer- 
taining what  definite  and  demonstrable  physiolo^cal  effects  the  water 
is  capable  of  producing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reports  of  cures, 
and  the  claims  made  by  persons  whose  health  has  been  improved 
while  or  after  taking  the  baths,  are  often  highly  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading. Post  hoc  IS  not  propter  hoc,  and  the  onljr  way  of  fiunding 
whether  any  connection  exists  between  the  properties  of  the  water 
and  the  benefit  gained  by  patients  who  unaergo  treatment  at  the 
springs  is  a  scientific  investigation  conducted  by  entirely  imbiased 
and  properly  qualified  persons.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  results 
of  anj  such  carefxilly  conducted  investigation  would  be  of  value  both 
to  science  and  to  the  medical  profession. 

I  am,  however,  not  prepared  to  accept  an  appointment  of  the  kind 
you  describe.  I  am  not  a  medical  man,  and^  1  have  never  engaged 
m  any  investigations  having  a  purely  medical  bearing,  so  that^l  feel 
myself  unqualified  to  take  part  in  an  investigation  of  this  nature. 
There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  physiological  chemists 
in  the  country  who  aVe  primarily  interested  in  the  medical  applica- 
tions of  their  science,  and  there  would,  I  believe^  be  little  difficulty 
in  securing  the  services  of  one  or  more  well  qualified  investigators. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  appreciating  the  honor  im- 
plied in  your  offer,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Ralph  S.  Lilue. 


Columbia  Univbrsitt  Biochemical  Association, 

New  York,  March  U,  1912. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Hallock:  Your  letter  of  the  20th  just  received  on 
my  return  to  the  city  from  a  western  trip. 

I  think  results  could  be  obtained  from  the  work  you  mention  that 
would  well  commensurate  with  the  expenditure  involved.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
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It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  what  the  work  would  cost  withottf 
a  full  knowled^  of  the  exact  scope  of  the  work. 
Respectfully, 

Jacob  RoBEHBi/xaL 


Pennsylvania  State  Colleob, 

iNSTrruTE  OF  Animal  Nutrition, 

State  College,  Pa.,  March  SO,  1912. 
Dr.  Habrt  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Hoi  Springs,  Ark. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  16,  and  in  reply 
would  say  that  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  therapeutic  value  (i 
the  water  of  hot  springs  seems  to  me  a  very  desirable  undertaking, 
both  as  a  means  of  increasing  scientific  knowled^  of  the  genera 
subject  and  as  a  practical  measure  to  better  utilize  this  natural 
resource. 

As  regards  methods,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  make  any  sugges- 
tions otner  than  the  very  obvious  one  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
committee  or  commission  charged  with  this  work  should  be  composed 
of  men  whose  scientific  standinjg  and  personal  character  will  put  the 
results  of  their  work  above  criticism.  If  it  is  possible  to  secure  such 
men,  they  would  be  more  competent  than  anyone  else  to  determine 
upon  the  methods  to  be  followed,  and  if  they  were  not  competent  to 
do  this  they  would  not  be  suitable  members  of  a  commission. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  P.  Armsbt,  Direetcr. 

Catonsville,  Md.,  March  81,  1912. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Hallock, 

Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 
Dear  Doctor:  For  more  than  20  years  the  physiological  action 
of  certain  mineral  waters  has  been  a  puzzle  to  me.  1  could  not 
explain  why  a  carefully  prepared  artificial  imitation  of  certain  nat- 
ural waters  would  not  act  aliKc,  even  when  the  natural  water  was  not 
taken  at  the  source  but  bottled  and  shipped  away.  Tlie  chemic&I 
analyses  showed  the  same  constituents  in  the  same  proportions,  and 
yet  1  was  forced  to  admit  through  evidence  before  my  eyes  thai  the 
ph^iological  action  of  the  waters  was  not  identical. 

The  thought  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  our  analytical  methods 
were  not  sufficient  to  show  the  presence  of  some  agent  or  agents 
imparting  such  properties  to  the  respective  waters.  It  was.  therefore, 
I  might  say,  a  relief  to  my  troublecl  mind  when,  through  tne  wonder- 
ful discovery  of  radium  and  radioactivity  a  possible  explanation 
might  be  found. 

From  these  remarks  you  may  readily  draw  the  conclusion  that  1 
am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  any  steps  which  may  lead  through  a 
scientific  study  to  definite  results. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Dr.  W.  Simon, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

Baitxmare,  Md. 
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Sheffield  Laboratory 
OF  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  22,  1912. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Hallook, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  16th  concerning 
the  advisability  of  making  an  experimental  study  of  the  influence  of 
the  hot  springs  waters  upon  the  Dody,  I  would  say  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  oe  very  desirable.  Just  at  this  time  precisely  this  type 
of  work  is  being  carried  forward  in  certain  laboratories  aoroad,  but 
they  have  not  the  opportunity  or  facilities  that  may  be  possible  in  the 
work  proposed  in  your  letter.  The  investigation  would  be  of  scien- 
tific value  whatever  the  outcome,  and  in  every  sense  is  a  proper  and 
legitimate  subject  for  research. 

Very  truly,  Frank  P.  Underhill. 


The  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Institute, 

Chicago,  March  22, 1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Hallock:  From  what  I  can  learn  in  the  communica- 
tions you  have  just  sent  me  concerning  the  waters  of  the  hot  springs, 
it  would  seem  most  desirable  that  thorough  investigation  on  the 
physiological  action  of  the  springs,  both  upon  man  and  animals^  be 
made  under  Government  auspices,  so  that  we  may  have  unprejudiced 
and  rehable  information  upon  which  to  base  future  therapeutic  use  of 
the  springs.  It  is. my  opinion,  in  reply  to  your  direct  question,  that 
the  subject  is  most  decidedly  a  legitimate  and  proper  subject  for 
scientific  research  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  clinical  medicine, 
but  idso  from  that  of  physiology. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  Gideon  Weli^,  Director. 


Cornell  University, 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  circular  letter  of  March  16  came  yesterday,  and  I 
have  read  it  with  great  interest  and  care.  Prof.  J.  K.  Haywood,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  who  made  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
water  of  the  hot  springs,  is  a  graduate  of  the  chemical  department 
of  this  university  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  writer.  I  also  know 
the  other  chemists  you  mention  in  your  letter,  and  feel  sure  that 
their  reports  and  conclusions  are  reliable  and  valuable.  Something 
more  is  required,  however,  than  a  mere  chemical  analysis,  and  1 
think  the  arrangement  contemplated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  physiological  chemist  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  a  commission  of  medical  men  an  excellent  one. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  results  of  such  an  investigation  would  be  o: 
great  value,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  contemplated  i&  * 
legitimate  and  proper  one  for  scientific  research  from  the  standpoir: 
of  clinical  medicine. 

I  would  suggest  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  set  the  Caniegk 
Institution  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  Medical  Researcr 
interested  in  the  matter.  Dr.  Benedict,  of  the  Cam^e  Institutbu. 
has  been  investigating  problems  connected  with  metabolism  azkj 
knows  more  about  this  subject  than  any  other  man  in  this  countrr. 
Dr.  Benedict  is  now  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  I  feel  sure  he  would  tm 
much  interested  in  such  an  investigation  as  you  contemplate. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  a  very  able  corps  of  expertc 
whose  aid  would  be  absolutely  invaluable  m  such  investigation.  I 
have  mentioned  these  institutions  because  any  results  published  bj 
theni  would  command  attention  and  be  at  once  accepted  by  tb^ 
medical  profession.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  work  Dr, 
Benedict  has  been  doin^  with  the  calorimeter^  and  I  need  not  empha- 
size the  importance  of  this  kind  of  work  m  connection  with  the 
present  investigation  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  these  waters. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  R.  Orndorff, 
Professor  of  Organic  and  Physiological  Ohemisiry, 


Amebioan  Climatolooioal  Assooiahok, 

March  gl,19U. 
Dr.  Habbt  M.  Hallogk, 

Medical  Director. 
My  Dear  Sm:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  very  kind  letter  of  ^ 
18ih  instant,  and  also  your  very  interesting  report  for  1911  to  tbt 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  other  indosures. 

I  will  reply  later  on  to  the  subiect  referred  to  in  your  letter  and 
as  it  is  qmte  complicated  I  should  give  it  consideration  and  see  if 
some  plan  can  not  oe  outlined  to  afford  a  practical  plan  of  inveetiga- 
tion. 

Very  truly,  Gut  Hinsdalx. 

Cabnegie  iNSTTrunoN  OF  Washikoton, 

Nutrition  Labobatobt, 
Fenway,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  SI,  1912. 
Dr.  Harbt  M.  Hallooe, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 
Dbab  Sm:  I  have  your  circular  letter  of  March  16  with  regard  to 
investigations  ot  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  water  of  Uie  hot  springs 
of  Arkansas,  and  I  have  glanced  through  the  literature  that  you  have 
sent  alon^  with  this  letter.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining 
definitdy  oy  physiological  tests  the  action  of  water,  provided  it  has 
any.  Tnere  is  a  great  question  in  the  minds  of  experimenters  as  to 
the  influence  of  radium  emanation  on  metabolism,  and  I  must  confess 
I  feel  very  skeptical  with  regard  to  many  of  the  experiment  reports 
in  the  literature  y;ou  sent  me;  inasmuch  as  the  main  claim  to  ben^t 
from  the  hot  springs  water  is  their  radioactivity  upop  metabolism. 
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This  could  onljr  be  done  by  persons  trained  in  metabolic  studies,  par- 
ticularly studying  the  gaseous  exchange,  so  as  to  make  some  estmia- 
tion  of  the  actualamoimt  of  metabolic  activity.  Unless  such  a  series 
of  experiments  be  made,  I  should  lopk  very  much  askance  at  any 
studies  imdertaken.  If  the  United  States  Government  wishes  to 
send  to  the  laboratory  an  accredited  scientist  to  learn  the  technique 
of  making  these  studies,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accord  him  what 
facilities  we  can;  other  than  that,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do 
anything. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours,  Fbanois  G.  Benbdiot. 


Baltimore,  March  ££,  191£. 
Dr.  Habrt  M.  Hallook, 

Hot  Springs  Reservation^  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Deab  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  18,  I  would  state  that 
I  believe  it  would  be  an  investigation  of  great  value  to  have  a  study 
made  of  the  action  of  the  hot  springs  water,  not  only  its  effects  on 
the  body  in  health  but  also  in  diseased  conditions  and  its  effects 
upon  metabolism. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  be  of  any  value  such  an  investigation 
would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  a  number  of  well-trained  men,  and 
that  it  would  have  to  extend  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and 
that  an  important  part  of  the  work  would  be  to  investigate  the  effect 
of  the  water  in  reference  to  any  deleterious  changes  that  it  might 
cause.  It  seems  that  in  certain  diseases  the  water  does  harm  rather 
than  good. 

I  have  no  special  suggestions  at  this  time  to  make  regarding  the 
scope  of  such  an  investigation,  but  certainly  urge  that  it  be  imder- 
taken with  the  view  of  placing  these  curative  waters  on  a  scientific 
basis,  where  they  certainly  deserve  to  be. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  John  Ruhrah. 


TuLANE  University  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  March  26, 1912. 
Dr.  Harrt  M.  Hallook, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Hot  Springs,  ArJe. 

Dear  Doctor:  I  am  glad  to  reply  to  your  commxmication  of 
March  18,  but  must  necessarily  do  so  in  a  very  general  way. 

I  have  always  deplored  the  popular  estimate  of  hot  springs  in  their 
relation  to  syphilis,  and  have  considered  that  more  harm  has  been 
done  to  the  victims  of  this  disease  through  hot  springs  than  through 
any  other  agent  in  modem  times.  The  belief  of  the  general  public 
in  the  eflBcacy  of  the  water  of  hot  springs  has  created  the  impression 
that  one  or  two  ''courses"  there  was  all  that  was  needed  for  a  cure, 
and  you  know  the  results. 

I  believe  that  the  thorough  investigation  of  hot  springs  in  its  rela- 
tion to  syphilis  is  not  onlv  desirable  but  imperative  for  the  good  of 
the  Ajnerican  people  and  for  the  education  ol  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
profession. 

It  should  be  especially  demonstrated  that  hot  springs  have  advan- 
tages over  ordinary  hot  baths  or  other  thermal  resorts,  if  such  be 
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the  case,  and  I  shall  welcome  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment  m  this  direction. 

It  will  require  some  time  to  obtain  the  proper  results,  and  these 
should  be  derived  from  systematic  experiments  with  groups  of  cases 
not  only  of  syphiUs  but  of  skin  diseases  and  of  those  other  aihnentB 
(like  rheumatism,  gout,  etc.)  which  are  now  in  the  habit  of  being 
treated  at  the  springs. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  other  service  at  any  other  time  I  shall  be  glad  to 
serve  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  Radovet  Dtsb,  Dean. 


Boston,  March  £S,  1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Hot  Springs f  ArJc. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  rlBceipt  of  your 
favor  of  March  18.  In  reply  to  your  question,  I  would  give  it  as  my 
opinion  that  the  thorough  investigation  into  the  effects  of  the  waters 
from  the  hot  springs  would  certainly  be  a  le^timate  and  proper 
subject  for  scientific  research  from  the  standpomt  of  clinical  medi- 
cine. It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  to  determine  what  effects  these 
radioactive  waters  have  on  healthy  animals  and  healthy  human 
beings.  It  might  be  desirable  also  to  determine  whether  or  not 
these  effects  differ  from  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  ordinary  waters 
at  the  same  temperature  as  that  from  the  springs  itself.  The  mediccd 
world  and  humanity  would  be  the  richer  for  the  possession  of  this 
knowledge. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  P.  Sutherland. 


New  York  Cmr,  March  £9, 1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Hoi  Springs  Reservation,  Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  16th  instant  at  hand.  In  answer  to 
your  question  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  carefully  conducted  investi- 
gation into  the  various  effects  of  radioactive  waters  upon  metabolism 
would  be  of  scientifiG  value.  But  such  a  research  would  not  be  at  all 
a  simple  one,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  ordinary  type  of  observation 
conducted  on  patients  under  treatment  is  devoid  of  scientific  value. 
OiAj  such  stuaies  as  utilize  the  most  perfect  methods  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  These  should  be  in  the  first  place  physiological,  and 
then  with  these  results  as  a  basis  some  deauction  might  be  maile 
regarding  pathological  conditions.  I  should  be  interested  in  seeing 
such  work  done,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  practiciU 
result  could  be  arrived  at. 

Yours;  truly,  N.  B.  Foster. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  SgienoeSi 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  March  27 ^  1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  March  16,  addressed  to  me  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has  been  forwarded  to  me  at  my  address  as 
given  above. 
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I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  proposition  to  make  a  thoroup:h 
investigation  of  the  physiological  and  tnerapeutic  properties  of  the 
waters  of  the  hot  sprmgs.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  desirable 
thing  to  do.  not  only  because  of  its  scientific  interest,  but  also  because 
it  may  be  tne  means  either  of  protecting  the  public  against  worthless 
expenditure  of  money  for  treatment  of  no  value,  or  be  of  positive 
benefit  in  demons tratmg  the  real  efficacy  of  the  hot  springs  baths  for 
certain  ailments  or  merely  as  a  tonic. 

I  should  thhik  the  subject  was  one  entirely  legitimate  and  proper 
for  scientific  research,  to  be  undertaken  under  Government  auspices. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  an  investiga- 
tion has  been  so  long  delayed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
have  been  led  to  look  for  relief  and  have  spent  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  that  direction  at  the  hot  springs. 

I  believe  the  investigating  staff  should  include  a  physiological 
chemist,  a  physical  chemist,  and  a  practicing  phyBician,  and  the  data 
gotten  together  ought  to  include  mformation  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  past  treatments,  with  their  success  or  failure  for  different 
diseases,  not  only  at  these  springs,  but  also  by  comparison  with 
similar  spring  abroad. 

Undoubtedly,  if  a  competent  force  of  investigators  was  appointed, 
the  details  of  the  investigation  could  very  properly  and  advanta- 
geously be  left  to  them. 

I  should  be  very  much  interested  to  know  what  further  steps  are 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  if  I  can  in  any  way  render  any  service  in 
this  connection  I  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  do  so. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  of  addressing  me  on  the  subject, 
I  am. 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  C.  Stuabt  Gaq£B« 


Rockefeller  Instftute  for  Medical  Research, 

New  York,  April  2, 1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Hot  SpringSy  ArJc. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  16th  was  received,  and,  with  the 
accompanying  paper,  read  with  interest.  The  striking  physiological 
properties  of  the  not  springs  assuredly  deserve  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion. For  that  I  can  suggest  nothing  better  than  the  assignment  of 
a  properly  equipped  physiological  chemist  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  tne  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  to 
remain  on  the  work  until  it  has  been  completed  to  a  satisfactory 
degree. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Donald  A.  Van  Slykb. 


Chicago,  March  27,  1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Arlc. 

Dear  Doctor:  I  would  say  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  that  I  am 

heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  proposed  investigation,  under  the 

auspices  of  the  United  States  Government,  of  the  physiologic  effects 

of  tne  waters  of  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas.     Am  convinced  that 
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our  national  resources,  climatic  as  well  as  balneologic,  do  not  receive 
the  attention  and  the  study  that  they  deserve. 

Investigation  conducted  by  persons  commercially  interested  in  & 
health  resort  are  hardly  likely  to  be  of  great  scientific  value,  as  per- 
sonal bias  can  not  be  eliminated  even  bv  good  intentions,  ^di 
investigations  should  be  conducted  bv  the  Government,  and  the 
results,  good  or  bad,  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my  opinion  in  this 
matter^  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Bebnabd  Fantus,  M.  D. 


Winnipeg  General  Hospttai., 

Winnipeg,  March  26^  1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Halloce, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  ReaervcUion, 

Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 

Dear  Docjtor:  In  reply  to  yours  of  March  16, 1  am  much  gratified 
that  the  effort  is  at  last  oeing  made  to  put  America's  best-known  spt 
on  a  scientific  basis,  as  the  taint  of  the  Diamond  Joe  regime  has 
probably  been  the  ^atest  drawback  the  hot  springs  have  ever  had^ 
and  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  do  the  good  of  which  they  are 
capable.  It  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  profession  of  the  countrv 
if  they  could  have  a  demiite  and  reliable  statement  of  the  actual 
therapeutic  value  of  the  springs.  While  we  know,  of  course,  Uiat 
the  bulk  of  the  good  results  of  the  foreign  springs  rests  on  a  more  or 
less  scientific  basis,  the  present  day  developments  of  radiotherapy 
indicate  that  if  these  sprmgs  are  really  endowed  with  radioactivity 
they  may  become  of  great  value. 

As  to  the  method  of  investigation.  Your  letter  suggests  a  physio- 
logical chemical  investigation.  I  assume  that  this  term  is  used  in  its 
broad  application  to  include  pharmacology  and  experimental  thera- 
peutics, as  it  is  with  mineral  waters  particularlv  that  physioloeical 
chemistry,  or  any  chemistry  alone,  is  extremely  liable  to  lead  ik 
astra;^,  the  only  thing  of  any  great  reliabilit]r  being  actual  animal 
experimentation,  followed  by  definite  experimental  therapy,  for 
which  I  suppose  the  hospital  would  furnish  suflScient  materi^,  after 
the  animal  experiments  had  suggested  promising  lines  of  procedure. 

If  I  can  at  any  time  be  of  service,  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  so,  not 
the  least  for  the  reason  that  while  I  am  now  under  the  British  flag, 
I  still  hold  my  commission  in  the  M.  R.  C. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  P.  Morrill,  M.  D.,  Superintendent 


Madison,  Wis.,  March  19, 1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallook, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  16th  instant  at  hand.    I  would  state  to 
begin  with  that  I  am  hardly  qualified  to  answer  authoritatively  the 
questions  asked.    Reports  of  the  work  done  abroad  in  determining 
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the  effects  upon  metabolism  of  radioactive  baths  and  drinking  waters 
does  not  seem  to  offer  great  encouragement  in  this  field.  A  number 
of  such  investigations  have  been  earned  on,  the  reports  of  which  have 
been  published  in  the  Zeitschnft  for  Experimen telle  Pathologie  Und 
Therapie  during  the  last  few  years.  Very  little,  if  anything,  tangible 
has  been  found  to  indicate  any  deep-seated  or  definite  effect  upon 
metabolism.  My  own  impression,  therefore,  is  that  much  time  nught 
be  wasted  in  sucn  investigation.  On  ^e  other  hand  I  should  hesitate 
to  express  a  positive  opmion  which  mi^ht  in  the  slightest  degree 
discourage  research  along  any  line.  This  line  seems  so  much  less 
promising  than  many  others  in  the  field  of  preventative  and  curative 
medicine  that  I  should  personally  prefer  to  see  the  (jovemment 
appropriate  money  for  more  valuable  lines  of  investigation.  *  ♦  * 
I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  cures  effected  by  the 
well-known  spas  of  Europe  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  out-of-door 
life  enjoined  on  the  patients,  to  the  regular  regimen  of  diet  and  sleep 
and  exercise;  to  tlie  simple,  nutritious  food  provided,  rather  than  to 
any  inherent  property  of  the  waters  themselves.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  these  radioactive  waters  may  prove  beneficial  in  certain 
types  of  skin  diseases. 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  C.  Bradley. 

NoTB. — ^Harold  C.  Bradley,  assistant  professor  of  physiological  chemistry,  departs 
meat  of  physiology,  University  of  Wisconflin. 


United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 

WasUngUm,  B.  C,  March  27, 1912. 
Dr.  Harrt  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  March  16  was  received,  together  with 
the  additional  data  regarding  the  Arkansas  hot  springs.  I  am  much 
interested  in  the  subject  and  in  the  plans  for  future  development. 
Without  doubt  biochemical  studies  of  the  effects  of  the  waters  would 
prove  valuable. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  also  important  to  studv  the  effect  of  food 
conditions  in  combination  with  the  waters.  A  number  of  years  ago,  an 
attempt  was  made  in  connection  with  the  nutrition  investigations  of 
this  office  to  compile  experiments  with  men  and  animals  in  which  the 
balance  of  income  and  outgo  was  determined  usually  in  terms  of 
nitrogen.  As  the  work  progressed  it  became  evident  that  a  very  large 
number  of  studies  had  been  made  in  which  the  effects  of  mineral 
waters  and  baths  of  different  sorts  and  similar  factors  had  been 
studied. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  articles  abstracted  were  published  in 
Russian,  and  others  in  French  and  German.  Many  additional  reports 
have  appeared  since  our  bulletin  was  pubUshed^  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  total  amount  of  literature  existmg  on  this  subject  is 
fairly  large.  In  my  opinion,  this  material  might  be  very  prontably 
collected  and  digested  as  a  preliminary  to  and  in  conjunction  with 
other  studies,  the  Arkansas  springs. 
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It  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  coo{>eratioh  between  jour 
bureau  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  for  such  a  project, 
should  you  think  favorably  of  it. 

Trusting  that  it  will  prove  of  interest  to  you,  the  Division  of  Publi- 
cations has  been  askea  to  mail  you  under  separate  cover  a  oofqr  of 
Bulletin  45,  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Dietary  Studies 
in  New  York  City  in  1895  and  1806,  which  contains  a  summarv  of 
the  data  referred  to  above,  and  also  a  number  of  our  general  pub]i( 
tions  on  food  and  nutrition  topics. 

Very  truly,  yours,  C.  F.  Langwortht, 

Chief  of  Nutrition  IfK^estigatiam. 


New  Yobk,  March  «S,  Wit. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Hallock,  Medical  Director. 

Dear  Dootob:  Your  letter  of  the  15th  instant  has  given  me  great 
satisfaction  in  that  it  is  in  line  with  eflPorts  I  have  been  making  for  a 
long  time  to  study  the  scientific  andpractical  aspects  of  our  abundant 
and  numerous  mineral  waters.  Tne  latter,  having  been  so  long 
exploited  by  commercial  enterprise,  have  fallen  into  desuetude 
because  physicians  have  not  observed  the  therapeutic  results  thoy 
had  reason  to  expect  from  the  too  often  false  representations  of  advof^ 
tisers  and  promoters.  Moreover,  medical  men  at  some  of  these 
springs,  being  in  the  employ  of  or  at  least  dependent  for  patronage 
upon  the  proprietors  of  the  springs,  have  not  been  as  frank  as  was 
tJaeir  real  desu'e,  in  dissuading  persons  whose  cases  were  not  adapted 
to  the  waters  of  their  particular  resort  from  remaining.  This  is  one 
reason  for  my  hearty  approval  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  the 
waters  of  Hot  Springs  and  their  clinical  application  under  unbiased 
and  skilled  supervision.  This  may  seem  a  smgular  reason,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  definite  and  reliable  results  that  will  surely 
accrue  from  the  investigation  yoO  propose  will  stimulate  other  spring 
owners  to  follow  your  example,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  splen- 
did one  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  demonstrations  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  our  farmers.  Every  good  health  resort  will 
emulate  your  example,  and  there  will  ensue  a  renaissanee  in  physical 
therapeutics  which  I  have  been  in  vain  endeavoring  to  ioitiate.  So 
far  my  result  has  been  mainly  to  convince  intelligent  physicians  that 
there  is  a  physiological  action  of  water  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
studied  and  that  water  may  be  applied  therapeuticidly  with  success 
only  upon  the  same  physiological  basis  as  digitalis  or  strychnia  or  other 
medicmal  agents.  Prior  to  the  discoverv  of  the  effect  of  radio- 
activity in  mineral  waters,  I  have  based  all  hydrotherapeutic  action 
on  the  thermis,  mechanical,  and  (feeble)  chemical  excitation  of  the 
cutaneous  nerve  and  vascular  supply  when  used  externally.  In  my 
article  on  '^  Mineral  spring,''  in  the  first  edition  of  ''  litre's  System  of 
Practical  Therapeutics,'' I  stated  that  ^4t  is  more  important  for  the 
physician  who  sends  a  patient  to  the  springs  to  know  the  mental 
composition  of  the  doctor  than  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
water.''  Little  confidence  have  I  had  in  the  latter.  If  radio- 
activity may  be  added  to  the  feeble  and  often  inert  chemical  con- 
stituents which  are  the  boast  of  most  of  the  springs,  their  therapeutic 
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value  will  surely  be  vastly  enhanced.  I  heartily  indorse  the  {)lan 
contemplated  by  the*  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  securing  the  services 
of  a  competent  physiological  chemist  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a 
commission  of  memcal  men. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  '*is  a  reasonable  probability  that  a  series 
of  biochemical  investigations  on  animals  and  numan  beings,  both  the 
sick  and  the  well,  womd  vield  results  that  would  be  of  value  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  through  them  to  suflFering  humanity.''  The 
whole  suDJect  is  of  great  promise  from  a  clinicfd  standpomt.  Not 
having  received  the  inclosures  you  refer  to,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give 

Jou  suggestions.  I  need  not  say  that  you  will  need  physicians  who 
ave  more  than  an  academic  acquaintance  with  hydrotherapy. 
Indeed,  I  discussed  the  subject  of  your  letter  two  summers  ago  with 
Surg.  Gen.  Tomey,  at  his  ofhce  in  Washington,  and  reconmiended  this 
investigation,  acfvising  that  he  send  one  of  the  Hot  Springs  staff  to 
my  clime  for  observations  on  hydrotherapy. 

Very  truly,  yours,  S.  Baruch. 

The  following  is  an  extract  taken  from  booklet  entitled,  *'The  Suc- 
cess of  Physical  Remedies  in  Pulmonary  Phthisis  as  an  Index  of  Their 
Value  in  Other  Chronic  Diseases,''  by  Simon  Baruch,  M.  D.,  of  New 
York: 

(Reprint  from  the  Medical  Record,  Aug,  18, 1904J  . 

The  celebrated  health  resorta  of  Gennany.  which  attract  a  multitude  of  people, 
more  or  less  afflicted  with  chrouic  diseases,  do  not  owe  their  well-earned  reputation 
90  much  to  the  climate  and  chemical  composition  of  the  waters  or  other  local  condi- 
tions as  is  generally  supposed.  These  useful  therapeutic  elements  would  be  abso- 
lutely inefficient  if  their  application  were  not  directed  by  the  medical  men  residing 
in  ihese  resorts,  who  have  made  it  a  life  study  to  investigate  the  climatic  and  balneo- 
loc:ical  advantages  of  their  respective  sprin^j  and  have  convinced  their  confreres  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  bv  conscientious  stnvmp  for  the  welfare  of  the  patients  com- 
mitted to  their  care  and  by  the  intelligent  application  of  their  respective  local  advan- 
tages, and  by  close  attention  to  and  guarding  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
springs.  It  18  really  more  important  for  the  physician  who  sends  his  patient  to 
h^th  resorts  or  springs  to  know  the  mental  composition  of  the  doctor  than  to  know 
the  barometric  characteristics  of  the  climate  or  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
waters.  As  an  example,  let  me  cite  the  recent  marvelous  growth  of  Nauheim  as  a 
resort  for  cardiac  cases,  which  is  due  to  the  studies  of  Dr.  Theodore  Schott  and  his 
conscientious  selection  of  cases  adapted  for  the  Nauheim  waters.  By  scorning  mer- 
cenary methods,  unfortunately  prevalent  at  many  resorts,  he  has  builded  oetter 
than  he  Imew,  tor  the  town  of  Nauheim  has  since  his  death  become  the  Mecca  of 
patients  horn  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  retain  its  well-earned  reputation  so  long  as 
its  physicians  will  utilize  it  judiciously,  select  the  patients  with  care  and  firmly 
decline  to  retain  cases  not  adapted,  though  the  material  interests  of  the  resort  may 
seem  to  suffer. 


|New  York  Bun,  Mar.  28, 1012.) 

HOT  SPRINGS   RESERVATION. 

By  Dr.  8.  Barach,  profenor  of  hydrotherapy,  UnlTersity  of  Cohunbla. 

The  enormous  annual  exodus  to  Europe  of  people  suffering  from  ailmentfl  of  various 
kinds,  and  especially  from  rheumatism  and  gout,  involves  so  large  an  expenditure 
of  money,  time,  and  comfort  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  ascertain 
if  these  can  not  be  avoided  or  at  least  diminished  to  a  great  extent.  The  fact  that 
our  own  country  possesses  mineral  springs  the  water  of  which  is  second  to  none  in 
efficacy  for  healing  to  those  of  Europe  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  some  of  our 
physicians  who  are  specially  interested  in  this  branrh  of  medicine.  No  serious 
effort  has,  however,  been  made  to  demonstrate  scientifically  the  curative  value  of 
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these  waters.  The  result  has  been  that  the  numerous  health  resorts  of  this  countiy 
txom  Maine  to  California  have  lacked  proper  utilization  except  for  commercial  pnr- 
poees,  a  method  of  exploitation  which  nas  damaged  their  repute  and  inclined  med- 
ical men  to  avoid  them  in  their  practical  application  of  mineral  springs  by  reason  of 
fantastic  analyses,  and  the  most  extravagant  claims  of  curative  properties  made  by 
the  owners. 

An  awakening  has  come,  however,  manifested  in  the  action  of  the  New  YoriELeds- 
lature,  which  has  acquired  the  Saratoga  Springs  as  a  State  reservation,  impelled 
thereto  by  the  systematic  robbing  of  me  precious  gases  contained  in  the  Saratoga 
spring  waters  by  manufacturers  or  distributors  of  carbonic-add  gas.  It  became 
ciuite  obvious  tnat  if  this  course  continued  these  waters  would  become  practically 
inert  for  medicinal  purposes.  This  act  of  the  legislature  was  the  first  step  in  the 
recognition  by  the  State  of  the  immense  value  and  importAnc^  of  mineral  springs  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  development  of  this  State  reservation  has  been 
exceedingly  slow  ana  halting,  probably  from  lack  of  appropriations.  The  commission 
appointed  by  the  governor  nas  not  yet  been  successful  in  developing  Saratoga  as  a 
health  resort;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  Saratoga  may  become  as  famous  among 
physicians  for  the  health-giving  properties  of  its  waters  as  it  was  in  its  golden  prime  for 
its  cuisines,  its  fine  hotels,  and  good  sports  to  the  seekers  after  pleasure. 

Perhaps  the  action  now  being  taken  by  the  United  States  Government  in  developing 
the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  as  a  scientific  health  resort  may  stir  up  the  Saratoga  com- 
mission to  emulate  its  example.  For  many  years  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas  have 
been  famous  for  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  gout,  and  other  blood  diseases.  One 
hundred  thousand  visitors  annually  attest  the  efficacy  of  these  waters.  In  order, 
however,  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  for  the  laigest  number,  and  to  save  many  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  journeying  to  these  springs  without  prospect  of  advantage,  the 
Government  has  wisely  determined  to  institute  certain  scientific  experiments  to 
ascertain  definitely  their  true  curative  properties.  A  medical  director  has  been 
assigned  to  supervise  the  baths  and  the  administration  of  the  reservation.  Under  the 
direction  of  Suig.  H.  M.  Hallock,  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  uialyseshave  been 
made  by  the  agricultural  and  geological  departments,  and  a  recent  investijgation  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  what  is  called  by  physicians  "radioactivity"  of  positive  type. 
This  does  not  mean  that  radium  exists  in  the  water  of  the  hot  springs,  but  "radium 
emanation,"  a  gas  dissolved  in  the  water,  which  is  regarded  by  medical  men -of  great 
value  in  certain  diseases,  has  been  found  which  affords  a  more  mild  though  effective 
action.  This  discovery  is  of  marked  importance;  it  places  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas 
on  equality  with,  if  it  does  not  render  them  superior,  to  most  of  the  renowned  springs 
of  Europe  which  claim  radioactivity  for  their  waters. 

That  further  observations  on  this  subiect,  t>offether  with  the  practical  application 
of  the  waters  in  disease,  will  be  absolutely  reliable  and  entirely  free  from  commercial 
bias  is  guaranteed  by  the  type  of  men  under  whose  direction  they  will  be  executed. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Congress  may  grant  any  appropriation  that  may  be  odled  for 
to  further  the  thorough  investigations,  scientific  and  practical,  which  are  proposed. 
The  outcome  of  the  latter  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  will  not  only  be  of  immediate 
value  to  the  large  number  of  sufferers  who  flock  to  these  springs,  but,  what  is  more 
important,  the  systematic  and  scientific  application  of  this  mineral  water  will  demon- 
strate to  owners  of  other  springs  and  to  physicians  that  the  European  methods  of 
administration  are  worthy  of  imitation,  especially  when  they  will  be  improved  by 
the  infusion  of  the  true  American  spirit  of  utility  to  the  largest  numbers.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  long-neglected  field  may  inure  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  our  people. 


The  State  University  op  Iowa, 

Department  of  Chemistry, 

Iowa  City,  March  18, 191t. 
Harry  M.  Hallock,  M.  D., 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs,  ArTc. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  March  16  asking  my  opinion 
as  to  the  dasirability  of  an  experimental  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
hot  springs  water  upon  animals  and  human  bemgs. 

I  regard  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  such  problems  taken 
up  if  they  can  be  properly  stuaied.     Tradition  is  the  chief  evidence 
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that  we  have  as  a  rule,  and  when  some  attempt  has  been  made  to 
investigate  such  Questions  it  is  too  frequently  not  completed.  As  a 
requisite  for  conclusive  results  I  think  the  subjects  should  be  under 
control  as  to  their  diet,  hours,  etc.  Lacking  this  I  do  not  think 
very  definite  results  can  be  obtained.  I  believe  the  matter  should 
be  taken  up  from  both  the  clinical  and  physiological  sides.  From 
the  latter  1  should  like  to  see  a  thorough  investigation  made  of  the 
effects  of  the  water  upon  metabolism,  such  as  possible  modification 
of  amounts  of  excreted  materials,  urea,  uric  acid,  ammonia,  creatinin, 
total  nitrogen,  compounds  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc. 
I  hope  that  you  may  be  successiul  in  being  able  to  take  up  the  work, 
I  ours,  very  truly, 

E.  W.   ROOKWOOD. 


Depabtment  op  the  Interior, 

Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
Office  of  Medical  Director, 
Hot  Springs,  Arh,  March  26, 1912. 
Prof.  Elbert  W.  Rockwood, 

Department  of  Chemistry ,  State  University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  city,  Iowa, 
Dear  Prof.  Rockwood:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
March  18,  1912,  and  to  express  herewith  my  appreciation  of  the 
consideration  you  have  given  to  my  inquiries. 

All  of  the  correspondence  with  reference  to  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion will  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  due  time 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  officials  of  the  department  in  Washington 
will  appreciate  your  courtesy  as  much  as  I  do. 
Very  respectfully, 

Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director. 


Chicago,  March  20,  1912. 
Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 

Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  March  16,  1912,  containing  a  statement 
of  the  governmental  control  of  Hot  Springs  Reservation  and  also  your 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  1911  and  a  copy  of  the  pub- 
lications on  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas. 

I  think  tliat  further  investigations,  biochemical  and  clinical,  should 
be  made  of  the  waters  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  In  my  opinion  the  sub- 
ject is  a  legitimate  one  and  a  proper  one  for  scientific  research  for  the 
purpose  of  making  more  practical  the  uses  of  the  waters  for  patients. 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  to  more  fully  con- 
trol the  uses  of  the  waters  by  patients.  If  it  were  possible  for  the 
Government  to  cut  out  all  outsiders  and  to  conduct  the  bathing 
pavilions  under  complete  governmental  control,  I  believe  it  would 
remove  many  of  the  objections  which  now  exist  there. 
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I  appreciate  very  much  what  the  (jovanment  has  already  d«K 
through  the  officials  to  remove  and  correct  as  far  as  possible  the  foimflr 
abuses  which  came  through  private  interests  of  all  kinds. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Fbank  Beluhgs. 

NoTB. — Frank  BUlings,  dean  Northwestern  UniTenity  Medical  School-  pnfema 
of  practice  of  medicine,  Ruah  Medical  College;  profeaoor  of  medicine,  Univenity  d 
Chicago. 

CmcAQO,  March  19,  191t. 
Mr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  strongly  urge  that  tests  be  made  to  determine  tht 
chemical,  thermal,  and  radioactive  variations  of  the  waters  of  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  for  this  is  knowledge  which  the  medical  profession  neeck 
More  than  that,  I  urge  that  a  physioloristi  of  experience  be  given 
facilities  for  determinmg  the  effects  produced  by  tlie  spring  water 
when  taken  internally  and  when  used!^  for  bathing.  Unless  uie  {Hth 
fession  has  this  knowledge,  the  water  can  not  be  used  in  a  scientific 
way.  Something  is  known  of  its  usefulness,  but  it  is  prescribed 
empirically  not  because  it  is  known  why  it  should  be  used.* 

I  hope  the  United  States  Government  will  make  these  investiga- 
tions. Not  only  will  they  be  valuable  for  the  development  of  the  use- 
fulness of  this  spring,  but  doubtless  much  will  be  learned  which  will 
be  useful  in  applying  other  spring  waters. 

Very  respectrully,  yours,  N.  S.  Davis. 

NoTB. — Nathan  S.  Davis,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, Northwestern  University.  Chicago.  111.;  ex-president  Chicago  Medico-L^ 
Society;  member  American  Medical  and  American  Climatological  Associatiooa,  etc 


Rockefeller  iNSTrruTE  fob  Medical  Reseabch, 

Neu)  YorJc,  March  £7, 191g. 
Dr.  Harby  M.  Hallock:, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  Reservation^ 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Deab  Sib:  Your  letter  of  March  16,  with  the  printed  matter,  was 
forwarded  to  me.    I  should  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to  you,  but 
I  know  so  little  about  the  effects  of  springs  on  health  tJiat  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  make  a  definite  statement  or  recommendation. 
Thanking  you  for  your  note,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  James  Lee. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  £6,  191i. 
Habbt  M.  Hallock,  M.  D., 

Washington,  D,  C 
My  Deab  Doctor:  Your  letter  and  reports  concerning  hot  springs 
of  Arkansas  Were  duly  received,  and,  while  I  do  not  claim  to  have  any 
very  expert  knowledge  of  such  matters,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  an  investigation  as  you  propose  would  be 
of  the  greatest  value  in  determining  m  what  class  of  cases  they  could 
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be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  ^  As  in  many  other  cases  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  tell  beforehand  in  precisely  what  way  they  may  turn  out  to 
be  of  the  greatest  use. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Saml.  B.  Ward. 


Cornell  UNiYERsrrr  Medical  College, 

New  York,  Mar6h  20, 1912. 
Dr.  Harrt  M.  Hallook, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  note  of  March  16  regarding  the  possi- 
ble value  of  careful  mvestigations  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  baths 
of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  I  would  sav  that  I  neartily  approve  of  die  idea* 
Of  course  the  value  of  such  worK  would  depend  upon  the  training  of 
the  head  chemist  who  had  the  matter  in  cnarge.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  published  nowadays  which  is  not  properly  controlled  that  it 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  tmless  the  worK  were  conducted  by  a 
man  whose  ^owledge  of  the  problems  to  be  attacked  was  of  the  most 
thorough  and  fxmdamental  order.  The  recent  work  in  Germany  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  radiiun  emanations  upon  the  destruction  of 
unc  acid  in  the  bodv  is  of  great  suggestiveness,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  similar  work  could  be  done  in  this  conutry,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of 
competent  observers. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Graham  Lusk. 

NoTB.— Graham  Lusk,  Ph.  D.,  8c.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  (Edin.),  profeasor  of  phyeiolqgy, 
Cornell  UniverBity  Medical  College. 


American  Medical  Association, 

Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry, 

Oleveiand,  OMo,  March  26, 1912. 
Dr.  H.  M.  TIaulook. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  perused  your  letter  to  the  council  and  to  me, 
and  also  the  printed  matter,  with  interest.  It  appears  to  me  that  an 
investigation  by  a  physiological  chemist^  working  m  conjunction  with 
a  medical  commission,  holos  forth  promise  of  considerable  usefulness. 
This  investigation  might  bear  on  the  following  problems:  Effect  on 
temperature;  effect  on  metabolin;  effect  on  excretion  of  water,  salts, 
metabolites,  and  drugs  (Hg.  iodid,  plxmibism,  etc.);  effect  on  circu- 
lation; effect  on  blood. 

These  observations  will  be  made  on  healthy  and  diseased  subjects. 
Comparative  experiinents  should  be  made  with  the  hot  and  cooled 
waters,  also  with  ordinary  hot  water,  and  with  the  springs  and  plain 
water  taken  internally. 

It  some  such  program  is  submitted  to  the  p^rominent  laboratories 
where  biochemical  researches  are  in  progress,  it  might  facilitate  the 
obtaining  of  the  properly  qualified  investigator, 
'^ly  truly,  yours, 

TORALD  SOLLMANN, 
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BxTBEAu  OF  Animal  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  1, 1912. 
Director  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Hot  SjpringSj  Ark, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  vour  circular  dated  March  16.  In  reply  to  your 
question  "Is  a  biocnemical  investigation  *  *  *  of  the  waters 
*  *  *  a  legitimate  and  proper  one  for  scientific  research  from  the 
standpoint  of  clinical  medicine ?''  I  beg  to  answer,  in  spite  of  my 
limited  knowledge  of  the  physiological  effects  of  radium  and  ite 
products,  yes  J  provided,  however,  Uiat  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  investigations  realize  that  the  most  skillfnl  phvsiological  chemist 
working  for  a  few  years  probably  wiQ  not  get  results  that  will  appeal 
strongly  to  anyone  except  scientists  interested  in  just  that  line.  I 
mean  tnat  I  doubt  whetner  practical  results  can  justly  be  expected 
from  one  man  working  a  few  years.  I  believe  that  before  resulte  of  a 
direct  clinical  value  are  obtained  many  men  will  have  worked  for 
many  years. 

If  a  biological  chemist  were  engaged  in  research  at  the  hot  springs, 
a  very  grave  injustice  might  be  done  to  him  if  he  were  regarded  as 
incompetent  because  "practical  results"  were  not  forthcoming.  I 
believe  that  the  work  should  certainly  be  done — the  more  biochemists, 
the  better — but  let  there  be  no  expectation  of  anything  definite  for 
about  10  years.  This  is  not  too  long.  I  used  radium  bromid  (and 
barium  bromid)  in  some  metabolism  experiments  on  dogs,  and  one  of 
the  results  was  to  point  out  the  endless  labor  and  difficulty  involved 
in  working  out  the  physiological  and  pharmacological  action  of  a  sub- 
stance like  radium  or  its  alhed  products. 

Permit  me  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  the  work  and  the  len^ 
of  time  it  will  probably  take  to  arrive  at  results  that  are  of  "  practical 
value." 

Respectfully,  William  W.  Berg. 


April  2,  1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

My  Dear  Doctor:  I  most  heartily  indorse  the  efforts  you  are 
making  to  have  tested  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  waters  on  the 
reservation.  There  seems  every  reason  for  believing  that  these 
waters  will  prove  as  beneficial,  if  not  more  so,  than  tJiose  in  European 
countries. 

If  I  can  aid  you  in  securing  the  necessary  appropriation  by  speak- 
ing to  a  few  Members  of  Congress  I  will  cheerfully  undertake  the  task. 
Very  truly, 

Samuel  S.  Adams, 
Georgetown  University, 

Note. — Samuel  S.  Adams,  A.  M.,  M.  D^  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  dbeases  of  children,  Georgetown  University. 
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United  States  Department  op  Agricultube, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

WashingUm,  D.  C,  March  20,  1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallogk, 

Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 
Dbab  Sm:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
March  16,  together  with  the  inclosures.  I  will  give  the  matter  my 
very  best  consideration  and  will  communicate  with  you  again  as  soon 
as  I  have  opportunity  to  read  the  literatxire  you  sent  me  and  to  con- 
sider the  wnole  question.  I  hope  that  you  can  give  me  a  few  days 
in  which  to  tiun  the  matter  over  in  my  mind.  It  is  certainly  of 
such  importance  as  to  warrant  earnest  tnought.  Moreover,  while  I 
am  fanmiar  witJi  tJie  literature  of  radioactivity  in  a  general  way,  I 
wish  to  refresh  my  memory  by  reading  again  some  of  the  recent  work 
on  the  subject.  In  that  way  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  give  you  an 
opinion  that  will  be  worth  more  than  if  I  should  reply  to  your  ques- 
tion at  once.  If,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  reply  at  once 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  under  the 
circumstances.  You  will  then  hear  from  me  again  in  the  course  of 
some  days. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Carl  L.  Alsbero, 

Chemical  Biologist. 


Chicago,  April  6, 1912. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Hallock, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Hallook:  In  answer  to  your  circular  letter  of 
March  15  regarding  the  scientific  investigation  of  natural  mineral 
waters,  I  would  say  that  such  investigations  imder  Government 
supervision  would  undoubtedly  be  of  enormous  value  to  the  people 
of  this  coimtry,  and  that  the  value  would  gain  in  importance  by 
having  the  work  conducted  jointly  by  the  Government  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Medical  Association,  because  this  would 
.insure  the  transmission  of  such  results  directly  to  the  entire  medical 
profession  and  throujgh  them  to  the  pubUc. 
Yours,  very  smcerely, 

A.  J.  OOHSNER, 

Professor  Olimcal  Surgery  of  the  Medical  Department 

of  the  VrdversUy  of  lUinois. 


New  York,  April  4, 1912. 
Harrt  M.  Hallock,  M.  D^. 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  Reservaiian, 

Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 
Dear  Doctor:  Please  accept  my  thanks  and  appreciation  of  your 
letter  of  March  14  and  my  apologies  for  the  delay  in  answering  the 
same. 

I  have  been  CTeatly  interested  to  hear  of  the  plan  of  instituting 
investigations  of  the  physiological  effects  of  the  waters  of  hot  spring. 
It  is  not  so  very  long  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  radio- 
active qualities  of  European  mineral  springs,  and  the  study  of  the 
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subject  is  far  from  completed.  Therefore  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  biochemical  investigation,  conducted  by  competent  observers, 
of  the  action  of  the  waters  of  hot  springs  upon  animals  and  upon 
human  beings,  both  the  sick  and  the  well,  at  the  springs,  would  result 
in  the  production  of  valuable  scientific  information  beneficial  to  ihe 
medical  profession  in  general  and  indirectly  to  sufi'ering  humanitj. 
Such  investigations  conducted  by  officers  of  tne  United  States  Gov^n- 
ment  would  command  attention  in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad, 
and  would  certainly  be  welcomed  from  the  clinical  standpoint. 

American  mineral  springs  have  heretofore  been  woefully  neglected 
by  the  medical  profession  as  well  as  by  the  American  people.  Meeting 
the  request  of  tne  committee  on  therapeutic  research  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  for  an  investigation  of  the  radioactivity  of  the 
various  mineral  waters,  the  plan  indicated  in  your  letter  would  un- 
doubtedly be  welcomed  and  supported  by  the  physicians  of  the  entire 
countrjr  and  largely  contribute  to  a  more  general  appreciation  of  our 
domestic  watering  places. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will 
make  a  sufficiently  large  appropriation  for  the  piu*poses  of  such  an 
investigation. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Herman  G.  Ejlotz,  M.  D. 


United  States  Department  of  Agrichltdre, 

Bureau  of  Soils, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  11,  191S. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Hallook, 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Hot  Springs,  ArJc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  March  16  concerning  the  physio- 
lo^cal  effects  of  the  water  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

1  am  interested  in  what  you  write  and  believe  that  if  the  matter  can 
be  arranged  satisfactorily  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  waters  would  be  of  value.  I  have  shown  your 
letter  to  Prof.  R.  B.  Moore,  recently  of  Butler  College,  IndianapK>lis, 
and  now  of  this  bureau,  who  has  published  some  work  on  the  radio- 
activity of  waters  of  this  coxmtry,  and  he  informs  me  that  he  is  quite 
well  acquainted  with  the  work  you  quote  of  Prof.  B.  B.  Boltwood^ 
and  that  the  statement  No.  3,  The  tufa  deposited  by  the- springs 
does  not  contain  appreciable  traces  of  radium, "  is  not  correct.  At 
the  time  that  Prof,  feoltwood  did  this  work  the  methods  of  detecting 
small  quantities  of  radium  were  not  as  far  advanced  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  Prof.  Boltwood's  work  on  the  radioactivity  of  the 
waters  is  reliable,  but  more  recent  investigations  of  the  tufa  by  Prof. 
Schlimdt,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  disclosed  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  tufa  is  exceedingly  active;  in  fact,  in  one  case  the  sedi- 
ment in  a  spring  is  one  of  the  most  radioactive  in  the  whole  world. 
Therefore,  before  drawing  any  conclusions  regarding  the  therapeutic 
value  of  the  waters,  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  the  investigation 
as  regards  the  radioactivity  still  further  extended. 

Tslii.  Moore  is  now  in  the  Grovemment  service  in  connection  with 
the  Bureau  of  Soils.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  advice 
or  suggestions  that  vou  may  desire  in  connection, with  this  matter 
or  in  connection  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  medical  associa- 
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tion  at  Los  Anjgeles  that  the  Gk>Ternment  take  up  the  investigation  of 
the  radioactivity  of  the  various  mineral  waters  of  the  United  States. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

OSWAIJ)  SOHBEINEB, 

In  Charge. 

New  York  Univebsitt, 
TJNTVEBsnT  AND  Bellbvue  HospriAL  Medical  Colleoe, 

New  YarTe  Oity,  April  17, 1912. 
Eabbt  M.  Haixooe,  M.  D., 

Medical  Director j  Hot  Springs  Reservation^ 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Deab  Sm:  Your  circular  letter  addressed  to  me  at  the  Albany 
Medical  College  was  forwarded  to  me  at  my  present  address  above. 
I  deem  it  extremely  wise  and  would  recommend  by  all  means  that 
an  investigation  as  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  waters  at  the  hot 
springs  be  made  with  scientmc  accuracy  and  under  competent 
supervision. 

The  exploitation  of  so  many  spas  where  remedial  waters  are  dis- 
pensed at  high  cost  both  for  services  and  living  has  had  its  effect 
upon  the  profession  as  well  as  the  laity,  and  it  is  therefore,  above  all 
things,  highly  necessary  that  you  become  able  to  present  scientific 
proof  of  tne  functional  efficacy  of  the  spring  water. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  an  outline  of  a  possible  line  of 
procedure,  for  that  would  entail  months  of  study  into  the  conditions 
of  cUmate,  composition  of  water,  methods  of  ingestion,  physiological 
effects,  etc. 

I  can  simply  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  which  has  quite 
recently  been  emphasized  from  various  standpoints  of  the  eqinUb- 
rium  01  salts  whicn  must  exist  and  be  held  constant  in  the  full-grown 
individual  and  the  abnormalities  of  function  which  result  from  any 
disturbance  of  this  equiUbrium.  Also  the  importance  of  certain 
salts,  such  as  potassium  compounds,  for  the  proper  growth  of  the 
young.  All  this  is  apart  from  the  question  of  the  therapeusis  of 
radioactive  substances.  Any  data  which  you  may  obtain  m  any  of 
these  fields  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  medical  profession  and 
would  result  in  increased  cooperation  on  their  part. 
Very  truly, 

Holmes  C.  Jackson. 

P.  S. — lif  you  are  actually  anxious  for  details  in  any  specific  matter 
I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  tnem. 


College  of  Medicine  op  Sybacuse  Univebsfty, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  18, 1912. 
Dr.  Habby  M.  Hallook, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Deab  Sib:  Your  letter  of  March  16,  addressed  to  Dean  Heffron,  has 
been  handed  to  me,  with  the  request  that  I  make  a  reply.     I  am  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  any  attempt  which  leads  to  estunating  the 
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exact  physiological  effects  of  the  water  at  Hot  Springs.  I  bdieve  that 
^ou  are  to  be  congratulated  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Govemment 
18  taking  hold  of  this  spa,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
Grovemment  to  not  only  make  the  springs  accessible  to  the  people, 
but  to  so  study  them  that  the  baths  and  water  will  be  used  oiuy  m  a 
perfectly  proper  way. 

very  truly,  yours,  W.  D.  Alseveb, 

Professor  of  Tkerapeuiics. 


The  Universcty  of  Wisconsin, 
Department  of  Pharmacology  and  Toxicologt, 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  24,  1912. 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Hallock, 

Medical  Director,  Hot  Springs,  Arl. 
Dear  Sir:  Due  to  serious  illness  in  my  family  and  my  absence  from 
the  city.  I  have  been  unable  to  answer  your  letter  earher.  I  think  & 
thorougn  study  of  the  physiological  effects  of  the  water  of  hot  springs 
and  a  determination  of  its  therapeutic  value  would  be  very  desirable. 
I  can  not  make  any  recommendations  "As  to  the  best  method  of  pro- 
cedure," because  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  this  phrase. 
Scientifically^,  the  work  should  determine  the  effect  of  the  water  on 
metabolism  in  health  and  disease,  and  physiological  investigations  of 
various  kinds  should  determine  the  effect  in  detail  of  the  water  on 
the  circulation  and  respiration  in  health  and  disease. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.   S.   LOEVENHART. 
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In  thb  House  of  Rbprbsentattves, 

August  IS,  191t. 
Ruolved,  That  there  beprinted  as  a  House  document  ninety-three  thousand  copiefi 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  *"nie  Road  Horse, "  as  edited  and  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  special  application  to  the 
selection  and  management  of  the  road  horse  used  in  the  Rural  DeUvery  Service,  of 
which  fifty  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  aod 
forty-three  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  document  room. 
Attest:  South  Trimble, 

CUri. 
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United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Washington,  D,  C,  February  16,  1912, 
Hon.  P.  V.  De  Graw, 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 

Post  Office  Department^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  you  herewith  manuscript  entitled  ''The 
Road  Horse,"  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Reese,  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Divi- 
sion of  this  bureau,  together  with  illustrations. 

This  is  for  the  use  of  your  department  in  dissejninating  informa- 
tion concerning  the  selection  ana  management  of  the  road  horse  for 
rural  carriers.  I  trust  that  you  will  find  the  material  suitable  for 
your  use. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  D.  Melvin, 

Chief  of  Bureau, 
Approved. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 
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THE  ROAD  HORSE. 


TYPE. 


The  general  type  of  horse  desirable  for  road  work  is  one  weighing 
from  900  to  1,150  pounds  and  standing  from  15  to  16  hands. 


AGE. 


A  road  horse  should  not  be  given  heavy  driving  until  5  years  of  age. 
The  limit  of  his  usefulness  depends  upon  his  individuality,  care,  and 
handling. 

BREEDING. 

The  Standardbred  has  produced  far  more  good  road  horses  than  any 
other  breed,  althougli  desirable  ones  are  found  with  otlier  light  blood 
predominating.  Morgans  are  very  useful  roadsters,  and  good  road- 
sters are  frequently  found  which  have  Thoroughbred  and  saddle 
blood.     Draft  blood  is  not  desirable. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  following  diagrammatic  outline  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
a  road  horse: 

General  appearance, — Form  symmetrical,  smooth,  stylish.  Qual- 
ity, hair  ami  skin  fine;  bone  clean,  smooth.  Temperament  alert,  free, 
steady,  kind. 

Head  and  neck, — Head  small,  neat,  straiglit,  flat  between  eyes. 
Muzzle  fine;  nostrils  prominent;  teeth  sound.  Eyes  full,  clear,  prom- 
inent, mild.  Forehead  broad,  full.  Ears  small,  fhie,  well  set.  Neck 
muscled,  graceful  ai'ch;  throatlatch  fine;  windpine  large. 

Fore  quarters, — Shoulders  long,  oblique;  arms  short.  Forearms 
muscled,  long,  wide.  Knees  broad,  prominent,  strong,  well  sup- 
ported. Cannons  short;  bone  clean;  tendons  prominent,  straight. 
Fetlocks  wide,  strong,  straight.  Pasterns  strong,  medium  length, 
angle  with  ground  45°.  Feet  medium  size,  almost  circular;  hoof 
smooth,  dark,  fine  texture;  sole  moderately  concave;  frog  well  devel- 
oped, sound,  large,  ehistic;  heel  wide  and  fairly  high. 

Body, — Withers  prominent,  not  meaty,  fairly  narrow.  Chest  deep, 
broad.  Ribs  long,  well  sprung,  close.  Back  medium  length,  well 
muscled,  straight,  broad.  Loin,  wide,  short,  thick.  Underline  long; 
flank  narrow. 
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Hind  quarters, — Hips  level,  smooth,  wide.  Crouj)  long,  wide,  mus- 
cular. Tail  attached  high,  gracefully  carried.  Thighs  long,  muscu- 
lar. Quarters  heavily  muscled,  deep.  Gaskin  long,  wide,  muscular. 
Hocks  clearly  defined,  wide,  straight,  strongly  supported.  Pasterns 
strong,  sloping.  Feet  medium  size,  almost  circular;  hoof  smooth, 
dark,  fine  texture;  sole  moderately  concave;  frog  well  developed, 
sound^  large,  elastic;  heel  wide  and  fairly  high. 

Action. — Walk  elastic,  quick.  Trot  rapid,  straight,  regular,  well 
balanced. 

UNSOUNDNESS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  unsoiuidness 
in  a  road  horse: 

Splints. — Location,  inside  of  cannon  bone;  sometimes  outside  as 
well.  Formation,  bony  enlargements.  Detection,  pass  hand  over 
inside  of  cannon  and  feel  for  bony  prominences;  splmts  are  usually 
easily  seen.  Result,  possible  lameness  when  forming,  when  causing 
pressure  on  a  tendon,  or  when  close  to  the  knee  ioint. 

Sidehon^s. — Location,  back  of  foot  just  above  noof,  most  common 
on  fore  feet.  Formation,  ossified  cartilage.  Detection,  place  region 
between  thumb  and  fingers  and  press;  if  healthy,  it  will  yield;  if 
sidebones  are  present,  it  will  be  ngid  and  hard;  bad  sidebones  are 
readily  visible  to  the  eye.     Result,  Frequently  lameness. 

Ringbones. — Location,  all  four  limbs,  front  and  sides  of  pastern 
bone,  usually  just  above  the  hoof.  Formation,  bony  enlargements. 
Detection,  pass  hand  over  pastern  and  feel  for  bony  pronainences; 
ringbones  are  also  easily  seen  as  a  rule.  Result,  lameness,  if  it  inter- 
feres with  the  action  of  the  joint  or  tendons. 

Curb. — Location,  at  back  of  hock  below  point.  Formation,  thick- 
ened tendon,  ossified  in  long-standing  cases.  Detection,  stand  at 
side  of  hock  and  notice  a  fullness  just  below  point  of  hock  on  back 
edge.     Result,  often  lameness  when  first  developing. 

Bone  spavin. — Location,  inside  of  hock  where  thick  bony  part 
tapers  into  cannon.  Formation,  bony  enlargements.  Detection, 
compare  the  two  limbs  from  squarely  in  front  or  behind,  pick  up  sus- 
pected limb  for  a  minute,  and  start  animal  on  a  trot  as  soon  as  limb 
reaches  ground^  horse  will  limp  if  bone  spavin  is  present.  Result, 
lameness,  especially  when  horse  is  first  led  out. 

Bog  spavin. — Location,  natural  depression  on  inner  and  front  part 
of  hock.  Formation,  collection  of  synovia.  Detection,  compare 
two  limbs  from  obliquely  in  front;  soft  to  touch.  Result,  some- 
times causes  lameness. 

Blood  spavin. — Jjocation,  same  as  bog  spavin.  Formation,  enlarged 
vein  causing  abnormal  amount  of  blood.  Detection,  same  as  for 
bog  spavin.  Result,  usually  considered  unsoundness,  although  does 
not  often  cause  lameness. 

ThoTouglipin. — Location,  depressions  which  lie  just  below  the  tendon 
which  runs  from  point  of  hock  into  gaskin.  Formation,  collection  of 
synovia.  Detection,  press  on  swelling  and  notice  conmponding 
mUng  on  opposite  side  of  hock;  compare  the  two  limbs  for  difierences. 
Resiut,  rarely  causes  lameness. 

Roaring;  heaves. — Cause,  in  former,  paralysis  of  the  nerve  supplying 
the  larynx,  which  results  in  the  loss  of  control  of  a  muscle  at  this  point, 
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thereby  interfering  with  the  passage  of  air.     In  latter  case,  animal 
has  dimculty  in  forcing  air  out  of  lungs,  due  to  paralysis  oi  related 

Earts,  often  associated  with  eating  dusty  or  unwnolesome  roughage, 
detection,  in  both  cases  there  is  a  whee2dng  sound  in  breathing  when 
animal  is  vigorously  exercised.  Coughing  will  Ukely  follow  drinking 
or  cutting  off  wind  at  throat  with  hand.  In  heaves,  peculiar  move- 
ment in  tne  flanks  and  abdomen,  especially  after  exertion,  can  usu- 
ally be  seen. 

iilindness. — Detection,  have  eyes  toward  good  light  and  look  for 
bluish  or  hazy  appearance;  move  hand  slowly  before  them  and 
note  manner  of  batting  eyelids;  lead  animal  over  obstacles  and  note 
manner  of  lifting  feet.  Have  animal  in  darkened  stable ;  hold  lighted 
candle  before  eye;  three  images  should  appear;  the  first  lar^e, 
upright,  and  moving. in  the  same  direction  tne  candle  moves;  uie 
second  small,  upright,  and  moving  with  the  first;  and  die  third 
inverted  and  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  other  two. 
Result,  animal  very  annoying  to  drive,  shies  frequently,  stumbles 
easily,  and  is  hard  to  keep  in  road. 

FEEDS. 

Grain. — Oats  is  the  standard  grain  feed  for  light  horses.  Com  is 
cjuite  commonly  fed.  It  should  form  a  part  of  tne  ration,  especially 
in  the  winter.  In  England  it  is  claimed  hunting  horses  fed  beans 
and  peas  can  be  recognized  by  their  increased  endurance.  Barley 
is  fea  crushed  in  some  sections  of  the  country  with  very  good  results. 
Rye  and  wheat  are  generally  in  such  demand  for  other  purposes  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  male  to  consider  them  as  a  horse  feed. 

Commercial  by-products. — Bran  has  a  corrective  effect  on  a  horse*s 
digestive  apparatus  and  is  useful  to  feed  preceding  or  on  idle  days, 
especially  nuxed  with  warm  water  as  a  mash.  Shorts,  or  middlings, 
when  fed  with  bran  has  practically  the  same  feeding  value  as  oats. 
Linseed  meal  is  slightly  laxative.  It  is  very  concentrated  and  should 
not  be  fed  in  greater  amounts  than  2  pounds  per  day.  Alfalfa  meal, 
which  is  ground  alfalfa  hay.  makes  a  good  supplement  to  the  grain 
ration,  especially  where  alfalfa  hay  can  not  be  secured.  Gluten  feed 
and  gluten  meal  are  by-products  from  the  manufacture  of  starch 
from  com,  and  brewer's  grains  are  by-products  from  breweries. 
Molasses,  a  by-product  from  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar 
cane,  is  relished!^  by  horses.  It  is  slightly  constipating,  but  may  be 
fed  in  any  quanity  up  to  10  pounds  a  day.  It  produces  a  sleek  coat 
and  in  tnals  has  often  increased  weight.  Any  oi  the  above  feeds  can 
be  used  in  a  ration  to  supplement  oats.  Tney  lend  variety,  lessen 
cost,  and  it  is  possible  to  nave  the  ration  balanced  by  their  use. 

Roughage. — ^Timothy  hay  has  long  been  considered  the  standard 
roughage  for  driving  horses  in  this  country.  Alfalfa  hay  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  a  good  feed  for  driving  horses,  when  properly  cured. 
Clover  nay  should  not  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  roughage  for  a 
road  horse.  Good  oat  straw  or  corn  stover  can  form  one-half  of  the 
roughage  part  if  fed  with  good  hay.  Cowpea  and  soy-bean  hays  are 
useful  m  tnis  cpnnection. 

Succylence,--^Te^^y  carrots,  rutabagas,  sugar  beets,  silage,  etc.,  can 
well  be  fed  in  limited  amounts  to  produce  a  laxative  and  cooling  effect 
on  the  digestive  apparatus. 
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FEEDING. 

Quantity,  hind,  etc. — Since  roads  and  work  are  not  uniform,  it  is 
necessary  to  adjust  the  driving  horse's  ration  to  the  work  done,  allow- 
ing, of  course,  for  recuperation.  A  popular  standard  for  maintaining 
horses  is  to  allow  10  pounds  of  hay  and  10  pounds  of  grain  per  1,000 

1)0unds  of  live  weight.  The  proportion  of  grain  and  roughage  should 
)e  about  equal,  pound  for  pound.  To  regulate  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  feed  properly,  the  quality  of  the  feed,  the  supply  and  market  pricei, 
the  amount  of  work  clone,  the  individuality  of  the  horse,  his  condition 
as  to  flesh  and  spirits,  the  condition  of  the  droppings,  and  the  appe- 
tite must  all  be  taken  into  account.  Sudden  changes  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  horse  should  never  be  fed  more  than  he  will  readily 
clean  up,  nor  should  he  be  fed  when  very  hot.  It  does  not  pay  to  feeti 
cooked,  cut,  ground,  or  soaked  feeds  except  in  cases  of  poor  teeth  or 
faulty  digestion.  The  teeth  should  be  in  good  condition  to  masticate 
feed  properly.  It  is  advisable  to  sprinkle  dusty  hay.  The  grain 
ration  should  l)c  thorouglily  mixed  beiore  being  fed  and  the  rougliage 
sliould  be  sliaken  out.  Damp  gi*ain  should  not  be  allowed  to  mold  in 
the  trough.  All  feed  should  be  of  good  quality.  Judgment,  common 
sense,  fairness  with  the  horse,  and  the  happy  medium  of  feeding 
enough  but  not  too  much  will  aid  greatly  in  maintaining  a  horse  in  the 
most  sorviicable  condition.  A  horse  should  be  given  only  a  small 
amoiuit  of  water  when  hot  or  if  he  has  gone  without  drinking  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Ex])erimental  evidence  seems  to  show 
tliat  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  he  is  watered  before  or 
after  eating.  Salt  should  be  kept  before  the  horse  constantly.  Con- 
dimental  stock  feeds  are  usually  not  worth  what  they  cost  in  the 
stores.     If  a  condiment  is  needed,  the  following  will  be  found  useful: 

Sulphate  of  wda pound. .  1 

Bic'ari)onate  of  Koda do 1 

Chlorid  of  soda do 1 

Fenuf;reek ounces. .  2 

Linseed  meal pounds. .  25 

Mix  well  together.     Give  one  tcaspoonful  at  each  feed. 

Rations. — In  December,  1909,  a  1,000-pound  driving  mare  at  the 
Ignited  States  Morgan  horse  farm,  averaging  20  miles  daily,  con- 
sumed the  following  ration: 

Pounds. 

Hay 10 

AMiole  oati^ 1 

(iroimd  oats 1 J 

( 'racked  com 6J 

Mixed  feed 3 

The  mixed  feed  consisted  of  com,  oats  and  bran  in  about  equal 
parts.  In  the  United  States  Cavalry,  12  pounds  of  oats  and  14  pounds 
of  hay  are  fed  to  the  horses  the  year  around.  During  November, 
1911,  a  950-pound  mare  at  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  experi- 
ment farm,  averaging  12  miles  daily,  consumed  the  following  ration: 

Poonds. 

Hay ^ 

Whole  oata 6^ 

Ear  corn li 

Cowpea  hay 3 

Com  stover 3 
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The  cowpea  hay  contained  a  good  percentage  of  grain.  Street  car 
horses  in  Bremen,  averaging  1,150  pounds  in  wei^t,  consumed  the 
following  ration:  * 

Pounds. 

Com 14.3 

Gate 2.2 

Peas 1.1 

Hay 8.  8 

Straw 2.2 

Ration  of  driving  horse  at  Wyoming  Station,  weighing  1,200 
pounds:  * 

Pounds. 

Alfalfa 21.  25 

Straw 3.2 

MANAGEMENT. 

Quarters, — A  box  10  by  12  feet  with  a  clay  floor  is  a  good  stall  for  a 
road  horse.  It  should  be  light,  warm,  clean,  and  well  ventilated. 
Straw  makes  the  best  bedding.  There  should  be  a  paddock  at  least 
100  feet  square  in  which  the  horse  can  exercise  on  idle  days. 

Grooming, — Thorough  grooming  has  a  more  important  effect  on  a 
horse  than  mere  improvement  of  appearance.  It  cleans  and  loosens 
the  skin  and  stimulates  the  action  oi  the  pores.  It  keeps  away  para- 
sites and  increases  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  skin  and  surface  muscles. 
On  returiung  from  a  drive,  in  a  hot  condition,  the  horse  should  have 
his  head,  nostrils,  mouth,  and  parts  under  the  tail  sponged  with  cold 
water.  A  light  cooling-out  blanket  should  be  placed  on  the  animal 
and,  if  very  hot,  he  should  be  walked  until  he  begins  to  cool  off. 
Then  he  should  be  rubbed  dry  and  blanketcsd.  The  legs  and  feet 
should  be  cleaned  after  a  drive,  and  the  feet  should  be  Kept  moist. 
Clipping  early  in  the  spring  before  the  new  hair  comes  out  is  bene- 
ficial if  the  horse  has  a  long  coat  and  can  be  protected  from  cold. 

Shoeing, — Shoes  should  oe  fitted  hot,  but  not  extremely  so.  Gen- 
erally the  farrier  will  be  successful  by  getting  the  feet  in  as  nearly  a 
natural  condition  as  possible  and  applpng  a  neat,  well-fitting  shoe. 
To  prevent  overreaching  or  forging,  the  front  feet  should  nave  a 
beveled  toe  or  roller  motion  shoe,  and  the  hind  feet  should  be  shod 
to  lessen  the  time  of  breaking  over.  Interfering  and  ranging  are  cor- 
rected by  weighting  the  proper  portion  of  the  shoe.  It  may  take 
several  trials  to  determine  just  what  special  shoeing  a  horse  needs. 
Rubber  and  leather  pads,  ruober  shoes,  rope  shoes,  etc.,  help  to  lessen 
concussion  and  prevent  slipping  on  city  pavements. 

Driving, — Become  acquamted  with  your  horse.  Know  his  limit 
of  speed,  wind,  and  endurance.  On  starting  out^  drive  slowly  until 
the  Darrel  is  empty  and  then  warm  up  to  the  pace  gradually.  When 
he  gets  his  * 'second  wind"  he  can  be  pushed.  Do  not  hold  a  heavy 
line,  but  have  your  horse  in  hand.  Avoid  constant  tapping  with  the 
whip  or  clucking.  Have  the  harness  pliable,  well  fittmg,  and  free 
from  dirt. 

» From  Fanners'  Bulletin  No.  170,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To  have  a  serviceable  road  horse,  select  one  of  the  proper  con- 
formation, action,  and  disposition.  Haying  this,  study  the  animal, 
and  vary  feeds  and  methods  to  suit  his  mdividual  requirements. 
Study  the  details  and  have  the  little  things  as  well  as  the  big  things 
right.  Know  your  horse's  best  working  condition  and  seek  to  keep 
him  in  that  condition. 


HORSE'S  PRATER  TO  ITS  OWNER  AND  DRIVER. 

(Submitted  through  Horn.  P.  V.  De  Grew,  Fourth  Aaslstaat  Postmastor  Qeneral,  with  the  oontpliiDaite 

of  the  Humane  Society.) 

To  thee,  my  master,  I  offer  my  prayer: 

Feed  me  and  take  care  of  me.  Be  kind  to  me.  Do  not  jerk  the  reins.  Do  not 
whip  me  when  going  up  hill. 

Never  strike,  beat,  or  kick  me  when  I  fail  to  understand  Y/haX  you  want  of  me, 
but  give  me  a  chance  to  understand  you.  Watch  me,  and  if  I  refuse  to  do  your  bid- 
ding, see  if  there  is  not  something  wrong  with  my  h^Bkmess  or  feet. 

Do  not  give  me  too  heavy  loads;  never  hitch  me  where  water  will  drip  on  me.  Keep 
me  well  shod.  Don't  force  me  along  the  smooth,  slippery  streets,  and  when  I  fal^ 
be  patient  and  help  me,  as  I  will  do  my  best  to  keep  up  and  serve  you.  Examine 
my  teeth  when  I  fail  to  eat;  I  may  have  an  ulcerated  tooth.  That,  you  know,  is 
very  painful.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  in  words  when  I  am  sick;  so  watch  me,  and 
I  will  try  and  tell  you  by  signs.    I  suffer  pain  like  you,  but  can  not  speak  as  you. 

Pet  me  sometimes;  I  enjoy  it,  and  I  will  learn  to  love  you.  Protect  me  in  sum- 
mer from  the  hot  sim.  Keep  a  blanket  on  me  in  winter  weather,  and  never  put  a 
frosty  bit  in  my  mouth,  but  nold  it  in  your  himd  a  moment  first. 

I  carry  you,  pull  you,  wait  patiently  for  you  long  hours,  day  or  ni^t.  I  can  not 
tell  you  when  1  am  thirsty;  give  me  clean,  cool  water  often  in  hot  weather. 

Finally,  when  my  strength  is  gone,  instead  of  turning  me  over  to  a  human  brute 
to  be  tortured  and  starved^  take  my  Life  in  the  easiest  and  quickeet  way,  and  your 
God  will  reward  you  in  this  life  and  in  Heaven.  You  will  not  consider  me  irreverent 
if  I  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who  was  bom  in  a  stable.    Amen. 
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Fig.  1.— front  VIEW  OF  FORE  LIMBS. 

A  vertical  lino  downward  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  should  fall  upon  the  center 
cannon,  pa.stcni,  and  foot.  Cut  A  of  tig.  1  represents  the  right  conformation.  B,  C,  D, 
represent  common  defe<'ts. 


of  the  knee 
E,  F,  and  G 


FiG.  2.— SIDE  VIEW  OF  FORE  LIMBS. 

A  vertical  line  dniwn  downward  from  the  center  of  the  c11m>w  joint  Kliould  fall  upon  the  center  of 
the  knee  and  i)astini  joints  and  back  of  the  f<x)t;  and  a  vertical  line  drawn  downward  from  tlie 
middle  of  the  arm  should  fall  ujxtn  the  center  of  the  f(.K)t.  Cut  A  of  Fig.  2  represents  the  right 
conformation.  B  showa  the  foot  placed  too  far  back;  C,  too  far  forward;  D,  **  knee-sprung;"  and 
E,  "knock-kneed." 
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•      Fig.  3.— side  VIEW  OF  HIND  LIMBS. 

A  vertioal  lino  drawn  ilownwani  from  the  hip  ^oint  should  fall  upon  the  center  of  the  foot  and 
divide  tlio  paskin  in  tlio  middle;  and  a  vertical  hne  drawn  from  the  point  of  the  buttock  should 
coincide  with  the  aiiflo  of  the  h(H  k  and  pa-steni  jointa.  Cut  A  of  Fig.  8  repiesents  the  right 
3onforniation.    B,  C,  and  D  represent  common  defects. 


Fio.  4.— REAR  VIEW  OF  HIND  LIMBS. 

A  vortical  lino  drawn  downward  fron>  the  point  of  the  buttock  should  fall  upon  the  center  oi  the 
hock,  cannon.  ])]istorn.  and  foot,    ('ul  A  oi  Fig.  4  repre-sontfi  the  right  conformation.    B,  C,  D,  and 

E  roproscnl  common  defects. 
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PL.  1.  Fio.  1.— A  throe  year-old  mouth.    The  four  permanent  incisors  are  seen,  much  wider  and 
larger  than  the  neighboring  teeth. 

(From  Goubaux  and  Barrier's  "The  ?:xlcriorof  the  Horse,"  by  permission  of  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.) 
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Pl.  1,  Fig.  2.— A  four  year-old  mouth.    The  second  pair  of  perxnanent  incisors  have  appeared  in 
both  Jaws,  on  a  level  with  the  rtrnt  pair. 

(From  Goubaux  and  Barrier's  **The  Exterior  of  the  Horse,"  by  permission  of  the  J.  B.  LippincoCt 
Co.) 
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PL.  1,  Fig.  3.— a  five-ycar-old  or  "full  "  mouth.    The  mouth  iH  enlircly  made.    All  the  Incisor  teeth 
are  on  the  sjime  level  in  their  nspeeilve  juws. 

(rmm  Goubaux  and  Barrier's  "The  Exterior  of  the  Horse,"  by  permis.sii)n  of  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Ck).) 
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PL.  IV.-POINT8  OF  THE  HORSE. 


1.  Muzzle. 

14.  Shoulder. 

2.  Nostril. 

15.  Point  of  Hhonlder. 

3.  Lips. 

16.  Arm. 

4.  Nose. 

17.  Elbow  or  elbow  joint 

6.  Face. 

18.  Forearm. 

6.  Forehead. 

19.  Knee. 

7.  Eye. 

20.  ("annons. 

8.  Ears. 

21.  Fetlocks. 

9.  Angle  of  lower  Jaw. 

22.  Paaterns, 

10.  Throatlateh. 

throat,   or 

23.  Feet. 

throttle. 

24.  Breast 

11.  Windpipe. 

25.  Girth. 

12.  Crest. 

26.  Barrel,  or  ribs. 

13.  Withers. 

27.  Fore  flank. 

28.  Back. 

29.  Loin. 

SO.  Hind  flank. 

81.  Underline. 

82.  Hip. 

S3.  Croup,  or  romp. 
84.  Tall. 

35.  Buttock. 

36.  Quarter. 

37.  Thigh. 

88.  Stifle  joint 

89.  Gaskin,  lower  thigh  sUflc 

or  leg. 
40.  Hock. 


(From  B.  A.  I.  Bui.  61,  U.  8.  Dept  Agr.) 
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62d  C!ongre88,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  j  Dooxjmbnt 
ed  Session.       f  ]    No.  908. 


VETO  MESSAGE   RELATING  TO  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL 

SCHEDULE. 


MESSAGE 

TBOM  THX 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

RBTUBNINQ  TO 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES,  WITHOUT  APPROVAL,  H.  R. 
18642,  A  BILL  ENTITLED  «AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  ENTITLED 
*AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  REVENUE,  EQUALIZE  DUTIES,  AND  EN- 
COURAGE THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES,'"  APPROVED  AUGUST  5,  1909. 


August  15,  1912.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return,  with  my  objections,  II.  R.  18642,  a  bill  entitled  **An 
act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalize 
duties,  and  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,'"  approved  August  5,  1909. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  complete  revision  of  Schedule  C  of  the 
tariflF  law,  relating  to  metals  and  manufactures  of  metals.  In  com- 
mittee and  in  the  consideration  of  the  majority  who  passed  the  bill 
the  important  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  the  basic  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  most  of  the  information  which  was  obtained 
and  discussed  was  in  reference  to  that  manufacture.  The  truth  is 
that  iron  and  steel  as  primary  products  are  less  than  one-third  in  value 
of  the  subject  matter  covered  oy  it;  and  that  there  may  be  no  misun- 
derstanding in  regard  to  this,  I  present,  as  an  appendix,  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Census  Bureau  showing  that  included  in  Schedule  C  are 
59  alliea  industries  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  separate  classi- 
fication, study,  and  report  by  the  Census  Bureau,  all  of  wliich  are 
directly  affected  by  the  bill  under  consideration. 

If  only  the  primary  products  of  iron  and  steel  were  affected  by 
this  bill,  or  if  tney  constituted  the  larger  part  of  the  values  involved 
in  Schedule  C,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  purposes  of  approval  or 
disapproval  would  be  easier,  but  it  is  not  within  my  power  to  separate 
these  various  industries.  The  bill  is  presented  to  me  as  a  whole  and 
must  be  approved  or  disapproved  as  a  whole. 

The  table  furnished  snows  that  **  foundry  and  machine  shop 
products,"  which  are  secondary  products  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try, are  made  by  more  than  13,000  competing  establishments,  with, 
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an  inyested  capital  of  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars,  with 
more  than  hau  a  million  wage  earners  employed,  and  producing 
nearly  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  in  value  of  products  annually. 
Every  dollar  of  this  capital  and  every  workman  employed  in  the 
industry  is  directly  affected  by  the  bill,  and  I  can  not  find,  either  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  or,  to 
any  extent,  in  the  discussion  of  the  schedule,  that  serious  considera- 
tion bas  been  given  to  the  effect  of  this  revision  on  this  particular 
branch  of  the  industry,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  industries  covered  by  the  schedule. 

It  appears  in  the  discussion  of  this  revision  now  presented  to  me 
for  consideration  that  no  public  hearings  have  been  given  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  thereby  cause  delay.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
avowed  that  tne  principle*©!  protection  had  not  been  considered,  but 
that  in  framing  tne  present  revision  of  the  metal  schedule  the  com- 
mittee had  * '  adopted  the  general  principle  of  reducing  all  duties  to  a 
revenue  basis,  so  far  as  practicable,  except  in  those  cases  where  more 
cogent  considerations  than  those  relating  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Government  dictated  the  transfer  of  given  items  to  the  free  list." 
This  makes  a  clear-cut  issue  between  tne  protective  policy  and  that 
of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  without  fuller  information,  therefore, 
I  am  obliged  to  treat  this  bill  as  a  revenue  bill,  and  one  in  which  the 
consideration  of  preserving  the  industry  bjr  maintaining  a  tariff 
necessary  to  do  so  had  little  weight.  There  is  nothing  to  show  me 
that  the  duties  provided  in  the  bill  will  equal  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  in  the  great  line  of  industries, 
and  that  the  wages  of  worfanen  will  not  be  reduced  by  a  measure 
which  avowedly  discards  entirely  the  principle  of  fair  protection.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  labor  emplojred  in  the  secondary  indus- 
tries, which  has  had  so  little  consideration  in  this  bill,  is  in  a  lai^ge 
measure  high-^rade,  skilled  labor,  commanding  a  high  level  of  wages. 

This  sch^uie  was  included  in  the  general  tariff  revision  of  1909,  al 
which  time  public  hearings  were  given,  attended  by  importers, 
domestic  producers,  employees,  and  consumers,  and  the  rates  then 
on  many  of  its  items  were  heavily  cut,  ranging  from  10  to  75  per 
cent,  and  it  would  seem  now  that  a  thorougn  study  of  each  one  (A 
these  separate  industries  should  at  least  be  made,  that  the  Executive 
and  Congress  as  well  might  act  wisely  and  intelligently  upon  them, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  further  revision  at  an  early  date  when  the  facts 
concerning  them  could  be  ascertained. 

The  products  of  many  of  these  industries  affected  by  this  bill  do 
not  enter  directly  into  the  daily  consumption  of  the  people.  The 
consumers  of  these  products  are,  to  a  large  extent,  manufacturers 
using  these  articles  m  f\u*ther  processes  of  production.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  any  widespread  aemand  from  such  consumers  for  a 
revision  of  the  rates  on  these  articles,  and  for  this  reason  a  suffici^it 
time  may  well  be  taken  to  give  the  study  to  the  respective  industries 
which  their  importance  womd  seem  to  demand. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  are  no  items  in  this  schedule 
which  might  not  well  be  reduced,  but  the  general  average  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  under  it,  taken  as  a  whole  for  the  year  1911,  is  32.03 
per  cent,  as  against  37.97  per  cent  in  1896  under  the  Wilson  law,  or 
an  apparent  reduction  of  16.6  per  cent  of  the  Wilson  duties.  The 
Dingley  rates  for  this  schedule  m  1909  were  38.09  percent,  ahowiog 
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a  redaction  in  1011  for  the  present  law  of  15.9  per  cent  of  the  Ding- 
ley  rates.  Indeed,  there  is  no  year  since  1883  when  the  Government 
statistics  show  as  low  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  for  this  schedide 
as  is  shown  in  1911,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  schedule  statistics 
were  kept  prior  to  1883,  so  that  no  comparison  can  be  made  prior 
to  that  time. 

There  is  little  logical  relation  between  the  reductions  made  by  this 
bill  in  the  schedule.  For  example,  steam  engines  and  machine  tools 
in  the  present  law  are  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  In  this  revision  steam 
engines  are  reduced  to  15  per  cent,  and  the  whole  machine-tool  indus- 
try is  put  on  the  free  list,  without  any  reason  whatever  being  given 
in  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  either  case  for 
such  action. 

The  term  ''machine  tools"  has  already  been  the  subject  of  much 
litigation,  and  its  scope  shoidd  be  clearly  defined  before  the  great 
vanety  of  articles  which  it  now  seems  to  cover  are  placed  on  the 
free  list. 

The  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  would  seem  to  demand  that  a 
transfer  to  the  free  list,  like  the  one  made  in  this  bill,  of  such  an 
enormous  range  of  undetermined  products  and  the  opening  of  the 
best  market  m  the  world  to  free  and  unrestrictea  competition 
should  not  be  made  without  at  the  same  time  at  least  securing,  as  is 
the  case  now  of  specified  agricultural  implements,  the  privilege  of  a 
like  free  entry  into  the  markets  of  our  competitors. 

It  is  further  difficult  to  understand  by  what  process  of  reasoning 
it  is  possible  to  justify  a  transfer  to  the  free  list  of  a  great  line  of 
finished  articles,  while  nearly  every  one  of  the  crude  products  from 
which  they  are  made  are  retained  on  the  dutiable  list. 

A  bill  for  a  complete  revision  of  this  schedule  was  presented  to  me 
a  year  ago  in  the  extra  session  of  this  Congress.  Many  increases 
and  decreases  of  rates  are  now  made  from  those  named  in  the  former 
measure.  The  changes  are  not  explained  and  indicate  the  hasty 
method  pursued  in  me  preparation  of  both.  Is  it  not  fair  to  ask,, 
either  on  the  basis  of  protection  or  revenue,  which  was  right  ? 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  not  willing  to  approve  of  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind,  which  vitally  aflFects  not  only  millions  of  worWng- 
men  and  the  families  dependent  on  them,  but  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  stocks  of  goods  in  the  hands  of  storekeepers  and 
distributors  generally,  without  first  providing  for  a  careful  and  dis- 
interested inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  whole  industry. 

From  the  outset  of  my  administration  I  have  ui^ed  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  based  on  a  nonpartisan  study  of  the  facts.  I  have  pro- 
vided the  means  for  secunng  such  information  in  the  appointment 
of  a  Tariff  Board.  Their  thorough  work,  already  completed  on 
several  schedules,  has  justified  my  confidence  in  this  method.  The 
principle  is  indorsed  by  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade 
m  almost  every  city  of  importance  in  the  country.  The  proposed 
bill  has  not  ][)een  framed  on  tne  basis  of  any  such  study  of  the  mdustry. 

Avowedly  its  rates  are  fixed  with  no  consideration  of  anything 
but  revenue.  The  principle  of  protection  is  disregarded  entirely, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  too  mucn  to  say  that  the  effect  of  these 
sweeping  changes  on  the  welfare  of  those  engaged  in  these  varied 
industries  has  been  disregarded. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 


Thb  Whtte  House,  August  I4, 1912. 
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Appendix. 

[Department  of  Comin«roe  ind  lAbor.  Boreaa  of  the  Census.    E.  Dana  Dunad,  dinctor.] 

TotaU/or  metals  and  mcmvfactwrei  of. 

[Census  of  Manufactures:  1909.] 


Industry. 


ToUl. 


Automobiles,  including  bodies  and  parts. 

Babbitt  metal  and  solder 

Bicycles,  motorcycles,  and  parts , 

Brass  and  bronse  products 

Cars,  steam-railroad,  not  Including  op- 
erations of  railroad  companies 

Cars,  street  railroad,  not  including  op- 
erations of  railroad  companies 

Cash  registers  and  calculating  machines. . 

Clocks  and  watches,  including  cases  and 
materials 

Copper,  tin,  and  sheet-iron  products 

Cutlery  and  tools,  not  elsewhere  specifled. 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and 
supplies 

E  loctroplat  ing 

Enameling  and  Japanning 

Engraving  and  die  sinlcing 

Files 

Firearms  and  ammun  i t  ion 

Fire  extinguishers,  chemical 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products. . . . 

Galvanizing 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures,  and  lamps  and 
reflectors 

Gold  and  silver,  loaf  and  foil 

Hand  stamps  and  stencils  and  brands. . . 

Horseshoes,  not  made  in  steel  works  or 
rolling  m ills 

Instruments,  professional  and  scientific. 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  f ummes 

Iron  and  steel,  steel  works  and  rolling 
mills 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts.  nnt5.  washers,  and 
rivets,  not  made  in  steel  works  or  roll- 
ing mills , 

Iron  and  steel,  doors  and  shutters 

Iron  and  steel  forgings 

Iron  and  steel,  nails  and  spikes,  cut  and 
WToiight,  including  wire  nails,  not  made 
in  steel  works  or  rolling  mills , 

Iron  and  steel  pipe,  wTought 

Lead,  Iwir,  pipe  and  sheet , 

LotH)molivcs,  not  made  by  railroad  com- 
panies   , 

Nwdle^,  pins,  and  hooks  and  eyes 

Pons,  fountain,  stylograj)hic,  and  gold... 

Pens,  steel 

Phonographs  and  grai)hophones 

Safes  and  vaults 

Saws 

Scalers  and  balances 

Screws,  mach  ine 

Screws,  wood 

Sewing  maehines.  r-ases.  and  attaehmenti? 

Silverware  and  plated  ware 

Smelting  and  refining,  lead 

Smcltiu^^and  refining,  zinc 

Smelting  and  refining,  not  from  the  ore.. 

Soda-water  apparatus 

Springs,  steel,  car  and  carriage 

Stereotyping  and  electrotyping 

Stoves  and  furnaces,  including  gas  and 
oil  stoves 

Surgical  appliances  and  artificial  limbs.. 

Tinplate  and  temeplate 

Tinfoil 

Typefounding  and  printing  materials 

Typewriters  and  supplies 

Vault  lights  and  ventilators 

Wire 

Wirework,  including  wire  rope  and  cal)le. 


Number 

of 

establbh- 

ments. 


28, 119 

743 

109 

95 

1,021 

110 

14 
50 

120 

4.228 
959 

1,009 

461 

108 

253 

57 

66 

31 

13,253 

46 

019 

88 
3G1 

19 
2(i3 
208 


108 
29 
172 


67 
28 
33 

16 

49 

65 

5 

18 
42 
90 
87 
43 
11 
47 

183 
28 
29 
89 
13 
54 

174 

576 
324 
31 
10 
122 
89 
37 

m 

611 


Capital. 


$4,9«5,624,394 

173,837,111 
7,418,01fi 
9,780,102 

109,319,224 

139,804,667 

14,167,999 
27,224,003 

57,500,460 
217,532,108 
67,379,841 

267.844,432 

2,324,025 

2,879,995 

1,448,960 

10,412,762 

39,377,094 

520,959 

1,614,332,273 

4,197,392 

36,835,455 
1,183,090 
2,439,418 

1,390.209 

11,723.019 

487,580,659 

1,004,735,111 


30,250,388 
3.044,831 
27,754,030 


8,897,704 
22,200.101 
20,587,288 

52.059,567 

0,705.118 

3,120,971 

803.783 

14,3t3,301 

8,944,434 

14.HM,(k»7 

10,182.707 

3,7*28,071 

9.509.972 

33. 1(W.  704 

44i,  7.58. 870 

132, 3 10.  "220 

27,759,853 

13.834,487 

8. 588. 937 

8.783,779 

3,825,833 

80.943.849 
11.044.827 
10.994.813 
2.504.942 
0.792.912 
2»^3<<8.ihS8 
ttti.  708 
(0.1.57.073 
34.9ti9.588 


Wage 
earners 
(average 
number), 


1,481,494 

76,721 

897 

4,437 

40,618 

43,086 

3,683 
7,465 

23,867 
73,615 
32,996 

87,266 
2,717 
2.125 
1,308 
4,158 
14,715 
195 
631,011 
1,447 

18,861 
1,383 
1,651 

293 
4,817 
38,429 

240,076 


11,345 
1.601 
8.168 


2,765 

6,817 

802 

14,909 
4,038 
1,225 
699 
6,199 
3.343 
4.832 
3,559 
1.007 
3,464 
19,296 
16,010 
7,424 
6.655 
2,147 
1,797 
3.196 
2,850 

37,130 
4,241 
6,352 
683 
2,026 
9,578 
327 
18.084 
12,348 


1901,471,866 


Wages. 


27,136,222 

2,176,949 
6,311,890 

12,944,160 
39,600,7M 
17,681,244 


VI   !45 

115 

i67 

\T1 

..^77 

.J49 

, -28 


•6  a:: 

Hi. 

S21,.'ih.1j,yl7 

786,796 

10,393,078 
636,967 
061,814 

166,278 
2,925,087 
24,606,630 

163,200,768 


6,793.243 

874.340 

6,003,181 

1,362,566 

8,963,076 

610,047 


Value  of 
products. 


II. 


:i, 


■66 
=78 
05 
rQO 
.03 
r82 

1'  V.-..Li>l 

'1.  i^f;,'J30 

•-7.MJ88 
] .  \:^'A  '*32 

3-5.i?^l.:61 

4..Mil,.m 
l.?^r  J24 

J..^E':J-i50 

l.SiJ.til7 

22.044,279 
2,128.027 
3,314.874 
3QS.7I1 
1,190,720 
6,221,423 
227,761 
10.316,722 
6,331,168 


S4, 828, 890, 528 


249,202,075 

.10,767,985 

10,608,567 

140,989,058 

123,729,827 

7,809,886 
23,708,326 

36.196,842 
100.824.218 
53,266,757 

221,308,563 

4,509.559 

3.316.694 

2,249,861 

6,691.203 

34,111,564 

754, 165 

1,228,475.148 

7,338,330 

46,057,372 
2. 630.500 
8,073,025 

1,014.576 

10,503.601 

301,429,283 

086,722,534 


24,484,007 
3,005,685 
20,293,440 


8,191,620 

80,886,270 

0,144,930 

31,682,302 

6,694,095 

4,738.693 

676,606 

11,725.996 
8,490.541 

11.535.631 
8,785.642 
3.014.112 
6.198.965 

28.262,416 

42.228,547 
167.405.650 

34.205.894 

28,072.041 
6.555:507 
0.005.362 
6.383,601 

78.853,323 

12,300.314 

47.960,645 

3.418,818 

4,703.506 

10.718,767 

056.720 

84.486,518 

41,037.053 
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[H.  R.  18642.  Sixty-seoond  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America;  at  the  second  session,  begun  and 
held  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  Monday,  the  fourth  day  of  December,  one  thousand  nine  hondred 
and  eleven.] 

An  Act  to  amend  an  Ad  entUUi  **An  Ad  to  provide  revenue,  etualize  duHee  and  eneourtt§e  the  induetriet  qf 
the  United  Statet,  and  for  other  purpoeet,"  approved  Anintt  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ammoa, 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  on  and  after  the  day  following  the  paasage  of  this  Act  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  the  rates  of  duty  which  are  prescribed  in  the 
paragraphs  of  this  Act  upon  the  articles  hereinafter  enumerated,  when  imported 
from  any  foreign  country  mto  the  United  States  or  into  any  of  its  possessions  (except 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila),  and  the  said  pant- 
graphs  and  sections  shall  constitute  and  be  a  substitute  for  paragraphs  one  hundred 
ana  seventeen  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  inclusive,  of  an  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  revenue,  equalize  duties  and  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  fifth,  nine  hundred  and  nine. 

DUTIABLE  LIST. 

1.  Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron  and  scrap 
steel,  six  per  centum  ad  valorem;  but  nothing  shall  be  deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap 
steel  except  second-hand  or  waste  or  refuse  iron  or  steel  fit  only  to  be  remanufac- 
tured;  ferromanganese,  chrome  or  chromiimi  metal,  ferrochrome  or  ferrochromiimi, 
ferromolybdenum,  ferrophosphorus,  ferrotitanium,  ferrotunesten,  ferro vanadium, 
molybdenum,  titanium,  tantalum,  tungsten  or  wolfram  metal,  and  ferrosilicon,  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

2.  All  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  forms  less  finished  than  ^ron  in  bars 
and  more  advanced  than  pig  iron,  except  castings;  muck  bars,  bar  iron,  square  iron, 
rolled  or  hammered,  round  iron,  in  coils  or  rods,  bars  or  shapes  of  rolled  or  ham- 
mered iron  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
cited  for  amendment,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

3.  Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  channels,  car-truck  channels,  T  T,  columns  and 
posts  or  parts  or  sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams,  and  building 
forms,  together  with  all  other  structural  shapes  of  iron  or  steel,  whether  plain,  punched, 
or  fitted  for  use,  or  whether  assembled  or  manufactured,  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

4.  Boiler  or  other  plate  iron  or  steel,  and  strips  of  iron  or  steel,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  sheets 
of  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  of  whatever  dimensions,  whether  plain,  corru- 
gated or  crimped,  including  crucible  plate  steel  and  saw  plates,  cut  or  sheared  to 
shape  or  otherwise,  or  unsheared,  and  skelp  iron  or  steel,  whether  sheared  or  rolled 
in  grooves,  or  otherwise,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

5.  Iron  or  steel  anchors  or  parts  thereof;  forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  combined 
iron  and  steel,  but  not  machined,  tooled,  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  by 
any  process  or  operation  subsecjuent  to  the  foiging  process,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  Act  or  m  the  first  section  of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  nfteen  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  antifriction  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings,  of  iron  or  steel  or 
other  metal,  finished  or  unfinished,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

6.  Hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Act  or  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

7.  Railway  bars,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  railway  bars  made  in  part  of  steel,  T 
rails  and  punched  iron  or  steel  flat  rails,  railway  fish  plates  or  spliced  bars  made  of 
iron  or  steel,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

8.  All  iron  or  steel  sheets,  plates,  or  strips,  and  all  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  or 
steel,  when  galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc,  spelter,  or  other  metals,  or  any  alloy 
of  those  metals;  sheets  or  plates  composed  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  nickel,  or  other 
metal  with  layers  of  other  metal  or  metals  imposed  thereon  by  forging,  hammering, 
rolling,  or  welding;  sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  polished,  planished,  or  glanced,  by  what- 
ever name  designated,  including  such  as  have  been  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid,  or 
by  any  other  material  or  process,  or  which  are  cold  rolled,  smoothed  only,  not  polished, 
and  such  as  are  cold  hsimmered,  blued,  brightened,  tempered,  or  polished  by  anv 
process  to  such  perfected  sur^e  finish  or  polished  better  than  the  grade  of  cold  rollea. 
smoothed  only:  and  sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  or  taggers  iron  or  steel,  coated 
with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of  which  these  metals,  or  either  of  them,  is  a  com- 
ponent part,  by  the  dipping  or  any  other  process,  and  commercially  known  as  tin 
plates,  teme  plates,  and  taggers  Un,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

9.  Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs,  by  whatever  process  made;  die 
blocks  or  blanks;  billets  and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars;  mill  shafting;  pressed, 
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sheared,  or  stamped  shapee,  not  adranced  in  value  or  condition  by  any  procefls  or 
operation  sabsequent  to  the  process  of  stampinj^;  hammer  molds  or  swaged  sted; 
gun-barrel  molds  not  in  bars*  silloys  used  as  substitutes  for  steel  in  the  manufacture  of 
tools;  all  descriptions  and  shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam^  or  iron-molded  steel  castings; 
sheets  and  plates  and  steel  not  specially  provided  for  m  this  Act  or  in  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  ten  per  ceatum  ad  valorem. 

10.  Steel  wool  or  steel  shavings,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

11.  Grit,  shot,  and  sand  made  of  iron  or  steel,  that  can  be  used  as  abrasivee,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

12.  Rivet,  screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether  round,  oval,  flat, 
or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  and  nail  rods,  all  the  foregoing  in  coils  or  otherwise, 
including  wire  rods  and  iron  or  steel  bars,  cold  rolled,  cold  drawn,  cold  hanunered,  or 
polished  in  any  way  in  addition  to  the  ordinarv  process  of  hot  rolling  or  hammering, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Providedy  That  all  round  iron  or  steel  rods  smaller  than 
number  six  wire  gauge  shall  be  classed  and  dutiable  as  wire. 

13.  Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  all  wire  composed  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal  except 
gold  or  silver,  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  or  other  material,  corset  clasps,  corset  steeu^ 
dress  steels,  and  all  flat  wires,  and  steel  in  strips,  not  thicker  than  number  fifteen  wire 
gauge  and  not  exceeding  five  inches  in  width,  wnether  in  Ions  or  short  lengths,  in  coib 
or  otherwise,  and  whether  rolled  or  drawn  through  dies  or  rolls,  or  otherwise  produced, 
and  all  other  wire  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
cited  for  amendment;  iton  and  steel  wire  coated  by  dipping,  galvanizing,  or  similir 
process  with  zinc,  tin,  or  other  metal,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That 
articles  manufactured  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  wire  or  wires  provided  for  in  this 
para^2japh  shall  pay  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
cited  for  amendment  upon  any  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles:  And 
provided  further  y  That  no  article  made  from  or  composed  of  wire  shall  pay  a  leas  rate  oi 
duty  than  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  And  provided  further  ^  That  barbed  and  all 
other  fence  wire  and  wire  fencing  and  baling  wire  shaU  be  exempt  from  duty;  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  other  wires  and  cables  composed  of  metal  and  rubber,  or  U 
metal,  rubber,  and  other  materials,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  wire  heddles  or 
healds,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

14.  No  article  not  spocially  provided  for  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  cited  for  amendment,  which  is  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  from  tin  plate, 
teme  plate,  or  the  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  Bcroll  iron  or  steel  herein  provided 
for,  or  of  which  such  tin  plate,  teme  plate,  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron 
or  steel  Hhall  b<'  the  material  of  chief  value,  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that 
imposed  on  the  tin  plate,  teme  plate,  or  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  or 
steel  from  which  it  is  made,  or  of  which  it  shall  be  the  component  thereof  of  chi^i 
value. 

15.  No  allowance  or  reduction  of  duties  for  partial  loss  or  damage  in  consequence 
of  rust  or  of  discoloration  shall  be  made  upon  any  description  of  iron  or  steel,  ot 
upon  any  article  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  of  iron  or  steel,  or  upon  any  manu- 
mcture  of  iron  or  steel. 

16.  All  metal  produced  from  iron  or  its  ores,  which  is  cast  and  malleable,  of  what- 
ever description  or  form,  without  regard  to  the  percentage  of  carbon  contained  therein, 
whether  produced  by  cementation,  or  converted,  cast,  or  made  from  iron  or  its  ores, 
by  the  cmcible,  Bessemer,  Clapp-GriflSth,  pneumatic,  Thomas-Gilchrist,  bask, 
Siemens-Martin,  or  open-hearth  process,  or  by  the  equivalent  of  either,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  the  processes,  or  their  equivalents,  or  by  any  msion  or 
other  process  which  produces  from  iron  or  its  ores  a  metal  either  grantdar  or  fibroos 
in  stmcture,  which  ie  cast  and  malleable,  excepting  what  is  known  as  malleable>iioD 
castings,  shall  be  classed  and  denominated  as  steel. 

17.  Anvils  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  iron  and  steel  combined,  by  whatever  process 
made,  or  in  whatever  stage  of  manufacture,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

18.  Automobiles,  bicycles,  and  motorcycles,  and  finished  parts  of  any  of  the 
fort^going,  not  including  tires,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

19.  Axles,  or  parts  thereof,  axle  bars,  axle  blanks,  or  foigings  for  axles,  whether 
of  iron  or  steel,  without  reference  to  the  sta^  or  state  of  manumcture,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  ten 
percentum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  when  iron  or  steel  axles  are  imported  fitted 
m  wheels,  or  parts  of  wheels,  of  iron  or  steel,  they  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  wheels  in  which  they  are  fitted. 

20.  Blacksmiths'  hammers,  tongs,  and  sledges,  track  tools,  wedges,  and  crowbao, 
whether  of  iron  or  steel,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

21.  Bolts,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuts,  or  bolt  blanks,  finished  hinges  (»>  hinge 
blanks,  and  spiral  nut  locks  and  washers,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  fifteen  per  centwD 
ad  valorem. 
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22.  Card  clotlilng  not  actually  and  permanently  fitted  to  and  attached  to  carding 
machines  or  to  parts  thereof  at  the  tmie  of  importation,  when  manu^tur^  with 
round  iron  or  round  steel  wire,  tempered  or  untempered,  and  including  that  manu- 
feu;tured  with  plated  wire  or  other  than  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  with  felt  face,  wool  face, 
or  rubber  f&ce  cloth  containing  wool,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

23.  Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description,  cast-iron  andirons,  plates,  stove  plates, 
sadirons,  tailor's  irons,  hatter's  irons,  and  castings  and  vessels  wholly  of  cast  iron, 
including  all  castings  of  iron  or  cast-iron  plates  which  have  been  chiseled,  drilled, 
machined,  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  by  processes  or  operations  subsequent 
to  the  casting  process  but  not  made  up  into  articles;  castings  of  malleable  iron  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  cited  for  amend- 
ment; cast  hollow  ware,  coated,  glazed,  or  tinned,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

24.  Chain  or  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steelj  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

25.  Lap-welded,  butt-welded,  seamed,  or  jointed  iron  or  steel  tubes,  pipes,  flues, 
or  stays,  cylindriral  or  tubular  tanks  or  vessels,  for  holding  gas,  liquids,  or  other  mate- 
rial, whether  full  or  empty,  flexible  metal  tubing  or  hose,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  Actor  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  whether  covered 
with  wire  or  other  material,  or  otherwise,  including  any  appliances  or  attachments 
aflixed  thereto,  welded  cylindrical  furnaces,  tubes  or  flues  made  from  plate  metal, 
and  comijjated,  ribbed,  or  otherwise  reinforced  against  collapsing  pressure,  and  all 
other  in)n  or  steel  tubes,  finished,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

26.  l*enknives,  ])ocketknives,  clasp  knives,  pruning  knives,  budding  knives, 
erasers,  manicure  knives,  and  all  knives  by  whatever  name  known,  including  such 
as  are  denominatively  mentioned  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  cited 
for  amendment,  which  have  folding  or  other  than  fixed  blades  or  attachments,  and 
razors,  all  the  forejjoing,  whether  assembled  but  not  fully  finished  or  finished,  thirty- 
live  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Prori<Icd,  That  blades,  handles,  or  other  parts  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  knives,  razors,  or  erast»rs  sliall  be  dutiable  at  not  less  than  the  rate 
herein  imposed  upon  knives^  razors,  and  erasers.  Scissors  and  shears,  and  blades  for 
the  same,  finished  or  unfinished,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided  fuTther^ 
That  all  articles  specified  in  this  paragraph  shall,  when  imported,  have  the  name  of 
the  maker  or  pun-liaser  and  beneath  the  same  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  die- 
sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  shank  or  tang  of  at  least  one  or,  if  practicable, 
each  and  everv  blade  thereof. 

27.  Sword  blades,  and  swords  and  side  arms,  irrespective  of  quality  or  use,  in  part 
of  metal,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

28.  Table,  butchers',  carving,  cooks',  hunting,  kitchen,  bread,  butter,  vegetable, 
fruit,  cheese,  carj)enter8'  bench,  curriers',  drawing,  farriers',  flediing,  hay,  taimers', 
plumbers',  painters',  palette,  artists',  and  shoe  knives,  forks,  and  steels,  finished  or 
unfinished,  with  or  without  handles,  twenty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Proiidcd^ 
That  all  the  articles  s])erified  in  this  paragraph,  when  imported,  shall  have  the  name 
of  the  maker  or  purchaser,  and  beneath  the  same  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin 
indelibly  stamped  or  branded  thereon  in  a  place  that  shall  not  be  covered  thereafter. 

29.  Files,  file  blanks,  rasps,  and  floats,  of  all  cuts  and  kinds,  twenty -five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

30.  Muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns  and  rifles,  and  parts  thereof,  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

31.  Breech -loading  shofi^iins  and  rifles,  combination  shotguns  and  rifles,  and  parts 
thereof  and  fittijii^^s  then^for,  including  barrels  further  advani^ed  than  rough  bored 
only;  pistols,  whether  automatic,  mag;izine,  or  revolving,  or  parts  thereof  and  fittings 
therefor,  thirty-five  ])er  centum  ad  valorem. 

32.  Table,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensils,  or  other  similar  hollow  ware,  of  iron  or 
steel,  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitreous  gla^^ses,  but  not  ornamented  or  decorated  with 
lithographic  or  other  printing,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

33.  Needles  for  knitting  or  sewing  machines,  latch  needles,  crochet  needles,  and 
tape  needles,  knitting  and  all  other  needles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act  or 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  and  bodkins  of  metal,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  but  no  articles  other  than  the  needles  which  are  specifically 
named  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment  shall  be 
dutiable  as  needles  unless  having  an  eve,  and  fitted  and  used  for  carrying  a  thread. 
Needle  cases  or  needle  books  furnished  with  assortments  of  ncf  dies  or  combinations  of 
needles  and  other  articles  shall  pay  duty  as  entireties  according  to  the  component 
material  of  chief  value  therein. 

34.  Fishhooks,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  fishing  rods  and  reels,  artificial  flies, 
artificial  baits,  snelled  hooks,  and  all  other  fishing  tackle  or  parts  thereof,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  except 
fishing  lines,  fishing  nets  and  seines,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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35.  Stoel  plates  enpavod,  stereotype  plates,  electrotype  plates,  and  plates  of  other 
materials,  engravi  d  for  printing,  plates  of  iron  or  steel  engraved  or  fettiioned  for  use 
in  the  production  of  designs,  patterns,  or  impressions  on  glass  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing plate  or  other  glass,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  volorem;  lithographic  plates  of 
stone  or  otner  material  engraved,  drawn,  or  prepared,  and  wet  transfer  paper  or  paper 
prepared  whollv  with  glycerin,  or  glycerin  combined  with  other  materials,  containmg 
the  imprints  taken  from  lithographic  plates,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

36.  Rivets,  studs,  and  steel  points,,  lathed,  machined,  or  brightened,  and  rivets  or 
studs  for  nonskidding  automobile  tires,  and  rivets  of  iron  or  steel,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

37.  ('rosscut  saws,  mill  saws,  pit  and  drag  saws,  circular  saws,  steel  band  saws, 
finished  or  further  advanced  than  tempered  and  polished,  hand,  back,  and  all  other 
saws,  not  specially  provided  ^or  in  thb  Act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  cited  for 
amendment,  twelve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

38.  Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

39.  Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs  and  stretchers,  composed  in  chief  value  of  iron, 
steel,  or  other  metal,  m  frames  or  otherwise,  and  tubes  for  umbrellas,  wholly  or  par- 
tially fiiiisheil,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

40.  Wheels  for  railway  purjx)st»8,  or  parts  thereof,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  steel-tired 
wheels  for  railway  pur])(>8e8,  whether  wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  iron  or  steel  loco- 
motive, ear,  or  other  railway  tires  or  parts  thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  inj^ots,  cogp^ed  ingots,  blooms,  or  blanks  for  the 
same,  witliout  rejrard  to  the  decree  of  manufacture,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Pro- 
vided, That  when  wheels  for  railway  purposes,  or  parts  thereof,  of  iron  or  steel,  are 
imported  with  iron  or  steel  axles  fitted  in  them,  the  wheels  and  axles  together  shall 
be  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  is  provided  for  the  wheels  when  imported  separately. 

41.  Aluminum,  aluminum  scrap,  and  alloys  of  any  kind  in  which  aluminum  is  the 
comjMnient  material  of  chief  value,  iu  crude  form,  aluminum  in  plates,  sheets,  bars, 
and  rods;  barium,  calcium,  maj^nesium,  sodium,  and  potassium,  and  alloys  of  which 
said  metals  are  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

42.  Antimony,  as  rogulus  or  metal,  antimony  ore,  stibnite  and  matte  containing 
antimony  but  not  containing  more  than  ten  per  centum  of  lead,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem  on  the  antimony  contentj?  therein  contained:  Provided,  That  on  all  importa- 
tions of  antimony-l)earing  ores  and  matte  containing  antimony  the  duties  shall  be 
estimated  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  a  bond  given  in  double  the  amount  of  such  esti- 
mated duties  U)T  the  transportation  of  the  ores  by  common  carriers  bonded  for  the 
transj)ortati<»n  of  appraised  or  unappraisecl  merchandise  to  properly  equipped  sampling 
or  smelting  e.'^luhlishnients,  whether  desij^nated  as  bonded  warehouses  or  otherwif«e. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  ores  at  such  establishments,  they  shall  be  sampled  according  to 
commercial  methods  binder  the  supervision  of  Government  oflScers,  who  shall  be 
stationed  at  such  establishments,  and  who  shall  submit  the  samples  thus  obtained 
to  a  (iovernment  as.siiyer,  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  make 
a  pro])er  a^say  of  the  sample  and  report  the  result  to  the  proper  customs  oflicers,  and 
the  import  entry  shall  be  liquidated  thereon,  except  in  case  of  ores  that  shall  be 
removed  to  a  bonded  warehouse  to  be  refined  for  exportation  as  provided  by  law,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  ihLs  paragraph;  antimony,  oxide  of,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

a:\.  Argentine,  alhata,  or  German  silver,  unmanufactured,  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

44.  Bauxite,  orbeauxite,  crude,  not  refined  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  from 
its  natural  state,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

45.  iJronze  powder,  Imxades,  flitters,  and  metallics;  bronze,  or  Dutch-metal  or 
aluminum,  in  leaf,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

46.  Copper,  in  rolled  plates,  called  braziers'  copper,  sheets,  rods,  pipes,  and  copper 
bottoms,  sheathing  or  yellow  metal  of  which  copper  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  and  not  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron  ungalvanized,  five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

47.  Gold  leaf,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

48.  Silver  leaf,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

49.  Tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold,  silver,  or  other 
metal,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  bullions  and  metal  threads,  made  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  fabrics,  laces, 
embroideries,  braids,  galloons,  trinmaings,  ribbons,  beltings,  ornaments,  toys,  or  other 
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articles,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  bullions,  or  metal 
threads,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

50.  Hooks  and  eyes,  metallic,  whether  loose,  carded,  or  otherwise,  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

51.  Lead-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds,  and  lead  dross,  twent}r-five  per  centum  ad  valorem 
upon  the  lead  contained  therein:  Provided^  That  on  all  importations  of  lead-bearing 
ores  the  duties  shall  be  estimated  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  a  bond  given  in  double  the 
amount  of  such  estimated  duties  for  the  transportation  of  the  ores  by  common  carriers 
bonded  for  the  transportation  of  appraised  or  unappraised  merchandise  to  properly 
equipped  sampling  or  smelting  establishments,  whether  designated  as  bonded  ware- 
houses or  otherwise.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ores  at  such  establishments  they  shall  be 
sampled  according  to  commercial  methods  under  the  supervision  of  Government  offi- 
cers, who  rfiall  be  stationed  at  such  establishments,  and  who  shall  submit  the  samples 
thus  obtained  to  a  Government  assayer,  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  shall  make  a  proper  assay  of  the  sample  and  re{>ort  the  result  to  the  proper  customs 
officers,  and  the  imp>ort  entries  shall  be  liquidated  thereon,  except  in  case  of  ores  that 
shall  be  removed  to  a  bonded  warehouse  to  be  refined  for  exportation  as  provided  by 
law.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  regulations 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

52.  I^ead  bullion  or  base  bullion,  lead  m  pigs  and  bars,  lead  in  any  form  not  specially 

f)rovided  for  in  this  section,  old  refuse  lead  run  into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap 
ead  fit  only  to  be  reman ufactured;  lead  in  sheets,  pipe,  shot,  glaziers'  lead,  and  lead 
wire;  all  the  foregoing,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

53.  Metallic  mmeral  substances  in  a  crude  state,  and  metals  unwrought,  whether 
capable  of  being  wrought  or  not,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  monazite  sand  and 
thorite;  thorium,  oxide  of  and  salts  of;  gas  mantles  treated  with  chemicals  or  metallic 
oxides;  and  gas-mantle  scrap  consisting  in  chief  value  of  metallic  oxides,  twenty-five 
per  centum  aid  valorem. 

54.  Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  anv  kind  in  which  nickel  is  a  component  material 
of  chief  value,  in  pigs,  ingots,  bars,  rods,  or  plates,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  sheets 
or  strips,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

55.  JPens,  metallic,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

56.  Penholder  tips,  penholders  and  parts  thereof^  gold  pens,  foimtain  pens,  and 
stylographic  pens;  combination  penholders,  comprising  penholder,  pencil,  rubber 
eraser,  automatic  stamp,  or  other  attachment,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

57.  Pins  with  solid  heads,  without  ornamentation,  including  hair,  safety,  hat, 
bonnet,  and  shawl  pins;  any  of  the  foregoing  composed  wholly  of  brass,  copper,  iron, 
steel,  or  other  base  metal,  not  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  and  not  commonly  Known  as 
jewelrv,  twenty  per  centum  aa  valorem. 

58.  Quicksilver,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The  flasks,  bottles,  or  other  vessels 
in  which  quicksilver  is  imported  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  they  would 
be  subjected  to  if  imported  empty. 

59.  Type  metal,  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  and  new  types,  fifteen  per  centum 
ad  valorem, 

60.  Watch  movements,  including  time-detectors,  whether  imported  in  cases  or  not, 
watch  cases  and  parts  of  watches,  chronometers,  box  or  ship,  and  parts  thereof,  lever 
clock  movements  having  jewels  in  the  escapement,  and  clocks  containing  such  move- 
ments, all  other  clocks  and  parts  thereof,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Act  or  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  whether  separately  packed  or  other- 
wise, not  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  or 
earthenware,  tnirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  jewels  for  use  in  the  nian\ifacture  of 
watches  or  clocks,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  enameled  dials  for  watches  or  other 
instniments,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Promdcd,  That  all  watch  and  clock 
dials,  whether  attached  to  movements  or  not.  shall  have  indelibly  painted  or  printed 
thereon  the  country  of  origin,  and  that  all  watch  movements,  lever  clock  movements 
with  jewels  in  the  escapement,  whether  imported  assembled  or  knocked  down  for 
reassembling,  and  cases  of  foreign  manufacture,  shall  have  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  country  of  manufacture  cut,  engraved,  or  die-sunk  conspicuously  and 
indelibly  on  the  plate  of  the  movement  and  the  inside  of  the  case,  respectively,  and 
the  movements  shall  also  have  marked  thereon  by  one  of  the  methods  indicated  the 
number  of  jewels  and  adjustments,  said  number  to  be  expressed  either  in  words  or  in 
Arabic  numerals;  and  none  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  oe  delivered  to  the  importer 
unless  marked  in  exact  conformity  to  this  direction. 

61.  Zinc  in  blocks  or  pigs  and  zinc  dust;  in  sheets,  and  old  and  worn-out  zinc  fit 
only  to  be  remanufactured,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

62.  Cans,  boxes,  packages,  and  other  containers  of  all  kinds  (except  such  as  are 
hermetically  sealed  oy  soldering  or  otherwise),  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
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metal  lacquered  or  printed  by  any  proceoi  of  lithography  whatever,  if  filled  or  unfilled, 
and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free,  thuty  per  centum  ad  valorein;  but  no 
cans,  boxes,  packages,  or  containers  of  any  kind,  of  the  capacity  of  &ye  pounds  or 
under,  subject  to  duty  under  this  paragraph,  shall  pay  less  duty  than  if  the  eame  were 
imported  empty;  and  the  dutiable  value  of  the  same  shall  include  all  naoklfig  chazges, 
cartons,  wrappmgs,  envelopes,  and  printed  matter  accompanjrinff  uiem  wnen  soch 
cans,  boxes,  packages,  or  containers  are  imported  wholly  at  partly  filled  with  mer^ 
chandise  exempt  from  duty  (except  liquids  and  merchandise  cominercially  known  as 
drugs)  and  which  is  commonly  dealt  in  at  wholesale  in  the  country  of  original  exporta- 
tion in  bulk  or  in  packages  exceeding  five  pounds  in  capacity:  rrwMga^  That  paper, 
cardboard,  or  pasteboard  wrappings  or  containers  that  are  made  and  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  or  containing  the  article  with  which  they  are  filled,  and  i^ter  each 
use  are  mere  waste  material,  shall  not  be  dutiable  unless  their  contents  aie  dutiable. 

63.  Bottle  caps  of  metalj  whether  plain  or  colored,  waxed,  lacquered,  enameled, 
lithographed,  or  embossed  m  color,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

64.  Ail  steam  engines,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  embroidering  machines,  and 
lace-making  machines,  including  machines  for  making  lace  curtains,  nets,  or  nettings, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

65.  Nippers  and  pliers  of  all  kinds  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

66.  Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first  Bection  ol 
the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  composed  whoUv  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper, 
nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminum,  or  other  metal,  and  wheuter 
partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

FRBB  LIST. 

rhat  on  and  after  the  day  following  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  articles  mentioned 
in  the  following  paragraphs  shallj  when  imported  into  the  United  States  or  into  any 
of  its  possessions  (except  the  Phihppine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila), 
be  exempt  from  duty: 

67.  Iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore,  and  the  dross  or  residuum  from 
burnt  pyrites. 

68.  Hoop  or  band  iron,  or  hoop  or  band  steel,  cut  to  lengths,  or  whoUy  ox  partly 
manufactured  into  hoops  or  ties,  coated  or  not  coated  with  paint  or  any  other  prep- 
aration, with  or  without  buckles  or  ^tenings,  for  baling  cotton  kx  any  other  com- 
modity. 

69.  Barbed  and  all  other  fence  wire  and  wire  fencing  and  baling  wire. 

70.  Cut  nails  and  cut  spikes  of  iron  or  steel,  horseshoe  nails,  hobnails,  and  all  other 
wrought  iron  or  steel  nails  not  specially  provided  fear  in  this  Act  or  in  the  first  sectkm 
of  the  Act  cited  for  amendment,  wire  staples,  wire  nails  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel 
spikes,  nuts,  and  washers,  and  norse,  mule,  or  ox  shoes,  of  wrought  iron  kx  steel,  and 
cut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs. 

71.  Tungsten-beanng  ores  of  all  kinds. 

72.  Zinc-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds,  including  calamine. 

73.  Cash  registers,  linotype  and  all  tyi>esetting  machines*,  machine  tools,  printing 
presses,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  and  tar  and  oil  spreading  machines  used  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  in  improving  them  by  the  use  of  fcmmI 
preservatives,  all  the  foregoing  whether  imported  m  whde  or  in  parts,  indudii]^ 
repair  parts. 

8 EC  2.  That  on  and  after  the  day  following  the  passage  of  this  Act  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  previously  imported  and  herein oefore  enumerated,  described,  and 
provided  for,  for  which  no  entr>r  has  been  made,  and  all  such  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise previously  entered  without  payment  of  duty  and  under  bond  for  waxe- 
housing,  transportation,  or  any  other  purpose,  for  which  no  permit  of  delivery  to  the 
importer  or  his  agent  has  been  issued,  shall  be  subjected  to  no  other  duty  upcm  the 
entry  or  withdrawal  thereof  than  the  duty  which  would  be  imposed  if  such  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  were  imported  on  or  after  that  date. 

Champ  Clakk, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RejpreserUaihes, 
Jacob  H.  Galunqsr, 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore, 

I  certify  that  this  Act  originated  in  the  House  ot  Representatives. 

South  Tbocblb,  CUrh. 
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VETO  MESSAGE  RELATING  TO  LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRU- 

TION  BILL. 


MESSAGE 

TROM   THB 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

RBTXT&NINa  TO 

THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATrVES,  WITHOT7T  APPROVAL,  HOT7SB 
BUX  24023,  MAKING  APPBOPBIATIONS  FOB  THE  liBGISLATIVE, 
EXECUTIVE,  AND  JUDICIAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  GOVEBNHENT 
FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEAB  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1913,  AND  FOB  OTHEB 
PUBPOSES,  AND  STATING  CEBTAIN  OBJECTIONS  THEBETO. 


August  15, 1912. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval,  H.  R.  24023,  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  expenses  oi  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1913,  and  for  other  purposes."  This  is  one  of  the  great  supply 
bills  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  nothing  but  reasons  of  especial  importance  would 
lead  me  to  interpose  objections  to  its  passage. 

In  a  message  returning  the  Army  appropriation  bill  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  my  objections  to  its  approval,  under  date 
of  June  17,  1912,  I  ventured  to  point  out  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  practice  of  attaching  substantive  legislation  to  appropriation 
bills,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them  here  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  when  it  is  thought  wise  by  Congress  to  include  in  general 
supply  bills  important  substantive  le^slation,  and  the  Executive 
can  not  approve  such  legislation,  it  is  his  constitutiondi  duty  to 
return  the  bill  with  his  objections,  and  the  responsibility  for  d.elay 
in  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  expenses  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment can  not  rest  upon  the  Executive,  out  must  be  put  where  it 
belongs — upon  the  majority  in  each  House  of  Congress  that  has 
departed  from  the  ordinary  course  and  united  with  an  appropriation 
bill  amendments  to  substantive  law.  The  importance  and  absolute 
necessity  of  furnishing  funds  to  maintain  ana  operate  the  Govern- 
ment can  not  be  used  by  the  Congress  to  force  upon  the  Executive 
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acquiescence  in  permanent  legislation  which  he  caji  not  catmtAt^ 
tiously  approve. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  this  bill  which  I  can  not  permit  to 
become  law  with  my  approval.  One  concerns  the  permanent  statu toiy 
regulation  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  those  now  mcluded  within  the 
classified  service  in  the  departments  and  independent  establish- 
ments of  the  Government  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
other  is  a  provision  repealing  the  statute  creating  a  Commerce  Court, 
to  consist  of  five  circmt  judges,  for  thepurpose  of  passing  on  appeak 
from  the  decisions  of  the  inteiBtate  Commerce  Commission. 

First.  By  section  4  of  this  act  the  Civil  Service  Conmiission  is 
directed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  establish  a 
system  of  emciency  ratings  for  the  classified  service  in  the  sev^^ 
executive  departments  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  based  upon  rec- 
ords kept  in  each  department  and  independent  establishment  with 
such  frequency  as  to  make  them  as  nearly  as  possible  records  of  fact. 
The  system  is  to  provide  a  minimum  ratmg  of  efficiency  which  must 
be  attained  by  an  employee  before  he  may  be  promoted;  a  rating 
below  which  no  employee  may  fall  without  being  demoted;  and  a 
rating  below  which  no  employee  may  fall  without  being  dismissed 
for  inefficiency.  All  promotions,  demotions,  or  dismissal  are  to  be 
governed  by  provisions  of  the  civil-service  rules.  Records  of  effi- 
ciency are  to  be  furnished  by  the  departments  and  independent  estab- 
lishments to  the  Civil  Service  Conmiission. 

This  section  4  is  an  admirable  section,  and,  if  properly  carried  out, 
will  greatly  improve  the  present  civil  service. 

Section  5,  however,  introduces  a  new  and  radical  feature  into  the 

E resent  sjstem.  It  provides  that  every  appointment  in  the  classi- 
ed  service  after  the  1st  of  September  of  next  vear  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  after  the  probationary  perioa  of  six  months  has 
expired,  and  tnat  at  the  expiration  of  eacn  such  appoiatment  the 
employment  of  each  person  so  appointed  shall  cease  and  determine; 
ana  that  the  employment  of  all  persons,  appointed  prior  to  September 
1,  1912,  in  such  classified  service  at  annual  rates  of  compensation 
shall  cease  and  determine  within  one  year  after  August  31,  1919. 
the  date  of  termination  during  that  year  to  be  determined  by  the 
head  of  the  appropriate  department  according  to  previous  length  of 
service.  The  cessation  of  employment  and  tne  ending  of  the  term 
in  these  cases  is  absolute,  without  regard  to  efficiency  rating  under 
section  4,  but  section  5  contains  the  proviso  that  all  persons  separated 
by  its  terms  from  the  classified  service,  if  they  are  up  to  the  standard 
oiF  efficiency  then  in  force  and  capable  of  rendering  a  full  measure  of 
service,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, be  reappointed  without  examination  for  another  term  of 
seven  years. 

The  effect  of  this  section  is  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  the  department  in  the  case  of  each  classified  employee  at  the  end 
of  his  term  of  seven  years  to  say  whether  that  employee,  no  matter 
how  high  his  standing:,  shall  continue,  or  whether  another  shaD  be 
selected  from  the  eligible  list  submitted  in  accordance  with  law  and 
regulation  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  genuine  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  pro- 
pose it  to  meet  the  difficulty  presented  in  the  present  civil-service 
system  by  superaimwation  of  the  employees  and  the  impossibility 
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of  dimmating  those  who  tiirou^  age  and  disease  have  ceased  to 
be  efficient.  It  is  reeognized  that  one  method  of  meeting  this  diffi- 
culty is  by  a  system  of  civil  pension  which  will  retire  persons  from 
the  civil  sendee  at  a  certain  age,  or  upon  confirmed  disability.  It 
has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  an  enforcement  of  the  present 
law  which  requires  every  person  who  is  not  efficient  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  to  be  discharged,  because  it  imposes  upon  the 
heads  of  departments  and  bureaus  the  disagreeable  and  ungracious 
duty  of  throwing  out  of  employment,  without  any  means  of  liveli- 
hood, the  men  and  women  who  have  spent  many  years  in  the 
employment  of  the  Government  and  in  tmies  past  have  rendered 
good  service. 

I  disapprove  of  section  5  because  I  do  not  think  it  will  accom- 
plish its  proposed  purpose,  and  I  do  not  think  it  adds  anything  in 
efficiency  to  the  provisions  of  section  4.  If  section  4  is  carried  out, 
then  tiie  superannuated  will  have  to  go  when  their  inefficiency  is 
properly  determined,  and  this  whether  section  5  is  on  the  statute 
DOOK  or  not;  and  if  section  4  is  not  enforced,  then  section  5  adds 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  superannuated  and 
inefficient  clerks. 

If  section  4  is  loosely  enforced,  «o  that  the  rate  of  efficiency  of 
the  superannuated  clerk  is  charitably  maintained  by  his  superior  at 
or  above  the  minimum  standard,  there  will  be  the  same  pressure  to 
retain  the  clerk  at  the  end  of  his  seven  years  as  th^re  was  to  maintain 
his  minimum  rate,  and  the  same  reluctance  as  in  the  present  system 
to  turn  him  out  at  an  advanced  age  without  means  of  a  livelihood 
after  long  years  of  service. 

I  do  not  share  in  the  objection  to  a  civil-pension  system.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  it,  provided  it  involves  features  of  compulsory 
insurance  of  employees,  secured  by  an  application  of  part  of  the 
salary  of  each  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  funds.  Such 
a  system  has  already  been  embodied  in  the  GiUett  bill,  and  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  adopted. 

As  to  the  present  measure,  I  object  to  it,  first,  because  for  the 
reasons  stated  it  will  prove  ineffective,  as  the  present  system  has,  in 
the  matter  of  superannuated  clerks;  and,  second,  because  it  impairs 
that  feature  of  the  civil  service  which  I  regard  as  a  most  valuable  one, 
to  wit:  The  permanence  of  tenure  on  the  one  hand,  balanced  by 
a  wide  and  almost  absolute  power  of  removal  in  the  department  head 
on  the  other.  If  at  the  end  of  each  seven  years  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  one  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  public 
service  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  to  continue,  it  is  certain  that  he  will 
bring  pressure  to  bear  in  every  direction  upon  the  appointing  power 
to  continue  him  in  office.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  motive  for 
not  reappointing  him  will  be  much  reduced  bv  the  fact  that  his  suc- 
cessor must  be  appointed  from  the  elig^bles  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, but  the  play  which  this  will  give  for  prejudice  and  arbitrary 
action  in  the  appointing  power  will  constitute  a  serious  injury  to  the 
present  tenure  of  office. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  criticizing  the  present  service  as 
to  the  overpayment  of  the  civil  servan?ts.  It  is  true  that  in  the  depart- 
ments there  are  many  at  salaries  between  $900  and  $2,000  who  are 
overpaid,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  many  within  those  limits 
and  nearly  all  who  serve  at  salaries  higher  tnan  $2,000  who  are 
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underpaid.  The  efficiency  and  wonderfully  loyal  service  rendered  by 
many  of  the  employees  of  the  Government  who  have  concluded  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  public  service,  to  be  content  with  only  mod- 
erate salaries;  because  of  the  permanence  of  the  tenure,  can  only  be 
known  to  those  who  have  had  large  experience  in  the  character  of 
the  sevice  rendered  by  the  civil  servants  in  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia. 
I  am  not  content  to  risk  serious  injiuy  to  the  tone  and  efficacy  of 
that  service  to  accomplish  something  that  in  my  judgment  will  not 
be  accomplished  by  a  change  which  will  rob  those  who  are  in  the 
service  of  a  peace  of  mind  that  makes  up  in  some  d^ree  for  the  sac- 
rifices they  have  been  obliged  to  undergo  in  devotii^  their  lives  at 
small  pay  to  the  Government.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  malingerers 
and  others  in  the  service  who  contribute  but  little  to  its  efficiency. 
They  would  be  disposed  of  by  the  proper  enforcement  of  section  4. 

But  there  is  a  lan^e  part  of  the  civil-servant  body  which  consists  of 
hard-working,  loyal,  and  efficient  persons,  who  render  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  more  uian  they  receive  and  who  give  character  to  the  service. 
It  is  their  permanence  of  tenure  that  led  them  to  seek  the  service 
and  keeps  them  in  it.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  such  clerks  are 
likely  to  be  retained.    Probably;  but  the  difference  between  mere 

Erobability  of  continuance  and  permanent  tenure  is  the  dijfTerence 
etween  worry  and  active  solicitation  of  every  influence  in  the  seventh 
year  and  that  contentment  of  mind  that  is  alone  consistent  with 
imdivided  attention  to  public  duty. 

Second.  The  Commerce  Court  was  created  by  the  amendment  to  the 
interstate-commerce  act  passed  June  18,  1910.  Prior  to  that  time, 
whenever  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  made 
against  a  railroad  company  over  whidi  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  given  supervision,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  order 
was  contrary  to  law,  or  was  a  taking  of  the  property  of  the  company 
without  due  process  of  law,  or,  in  other  words,  was  confiscatory, 
jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
enjoin  the  orders  of  the  commission  until  their  validity  could  be 
established.  It  had  been  the  purpose  of  many  to  give  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  complete  regulatory  control  over  the 
railroads  of  the  country  m  the  matter  of  rates  and  in  other  features 
of  their  management,  without  allowing  courts  to  interfere. 

But  it  was  clearly  developed  that  anvlawwas  unconstitutional  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  deprive  the  railroad  companies  of  the 
right  to  go  into  court  to  test  the  validity  of  an  order  as  confiscatory 
or  violative  of  the  statutory  authority  of  the  commission,  and  that 
if  no  provision  at  all  were  made  for  such  judicial  review,  then  the 
courts  would  possess  it  without  special  authority.  So  such  juris- 
diction in  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  was  recognized  in  the  act. 
The  system  involved  hearings  in  circuit  courts  of  84  different  dis- 
tricts m  which  the  cause  of  action  might  arise.  The  litigation  begun 
at  Washiogton  and  carried  through  the  Interstate  Conimerce  4k>m- 
mission  might  then  be  transferred  to  some  distant  district.  The 
district  judge,  or  the  circuit  judge,  or  the  circuit  court  of  api>eals 
took  up  the  case,  presenting  a  subject  matter  often  entirely  new,  and 
found  it  difficult  promptly  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  multitude  of  other 
duties.  This  system  imp>osed  a  delay  in  the  necessary  judicial  con- 
sideration of  interstate-commerce  orders  before  they  became  effective 
that  sometimes  postponed  their  going  into  force  for  several  years. 
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In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  the  dispatch  of  business,  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  and  especially  in  the  mterest  of  the  shippers  who  were 
seeking  to  prevent  injustice  by  the  railroads,  it  was  thought  wise  to 
create  a  court  of  five  circuit  judges  whose  first  duty  should  be  to  sit 
en  banc  as  a  Court  of  Commerce  into  which  all  complaints  might  be 
brought  for  prompt  hearing  and  disposition. 

The  statistical  record  of  the  last  two  years  shows  that  the  average 
time  in  which  this  ordinary  Utigation,  following  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  orders  before  the  order  of  the  commission  shall 
become  effective,  has  been  reduced  from  more  than  two  years  to  about 
six  months.  The  litigation  has  not  occupied  all  the  time  of  the  Com- 
merce Court,  and  under  special  provisions  of  the  act,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  has  assigned  the  circuit  judges  to  judicial  labors 
in  the  Federal  courts  all  over  the  country,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
litigants  and  to  the  dispatch  of  business  m  those  courts.  It  should  be 
said  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  section  abolishing  the  Commerce 
Court  in  this  bilL  jiuisdiction  to  consider  the  vaUdity  of  the  orders  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  given  to  a  court  of  three 
judges  in  each  of  the  nine  circuits,  one  of  the  judges  to  be  a  circuit 
judge  or  a  Supreme  Justice.  This  requirement^  good  in  many  wayB, 
only  makes  the  delays  of  such  a  countrywide  jurisdiction  more  certain 
ana  is  in  no  way  comparable  in  the  matter  of  dispatch  of  business  to 
the  Commerce  Court  system. 

It  appears  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Commerce  Court  in  several  cases  has  amplified  its 
jmisdiction  beyond  that  which  a  proper  construction  of  the  statute 
justified.  It  also  appears  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  decisions  were 
against  the  shippers  and  for  the  railroads  when  the  Sunreme  Court 
decided  that  they  ought  to  have  been  the  other  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  that  in  a  number  of  other  cases  the  decisions  of  the 
Conmierce  Court  were  in  favor  of  the  shippers  and  in  favor  of  giving 
relief  to  the  dbippers,  against  the  railroad  companies,  but  that  the 
Supreme  Court  nas  since  denied  the  existence  of  such  jurisdiction 
under  the  statute.  A  series  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
satisfactorily  established  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new 
court,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  those  limits  thus  estab- 
lished will  in  future  be  exceeded.  There  is  every  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  dispatch  of  business  already  promoted  by  the  court  will  con- 
tinue. And  now  the  question  is.  Why  shoidd  the  court  be  abolished? 
Because  it  has  made  some  mistakes  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
rectified  I  Lower  courts,  especially  when  exercising  new  jurisdiction, 
axe  likely  to  make  errors  to  be  corrected  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
presiding  judge  of  the  Commerce  Court  was  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Comtmerce  Commission  for  a  great  many  years.  Three  of  the 
Commerce  Court  judges  before  their  appointment  to  the  Commerce 
Court  had  been  United  States  district  judges  of  long  experience,  and 
one  had  been  a  State  judge  of  standing  and  experience.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  court  is  to  change  from  year  to  year  by  the  assignment 
of  one  of  the  Commerce  Court  judges  to  a  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and 
the  designation  of  another  circuit  judge  to  fill  the  vacancy  tnus  made. 

I  have  read  the  arguments  upon  wiich  this  proposed  legislation  is 
urged  and  I  can  not  mid  in  them  a  single  reason  why  the  court  should 
be  abolished  except  that  those  who  propose  to  abolish  it  object  to 
certain  of  its  decisions.    Some  of  those  decisions  have  been  sustained 
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and  others  have  been  disapproved  or  modified  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  aboUtion  of  a  court  because  its  decisions 
maj  not  always  meet  the  approval  of  a  maiority  of  the  Legislature. 
It  IS  introducmg  a  recall  of  tne  judiciary,  which,  in  its  way,  is  quite 
as  objectionable  as  the  ordinary  popular  method  proposed.  Next  to 
impartial  and  just  judgment  the  great  desideratum  in  judicial  reforms 
toniay  is  the  promotion  of  the  (u^atch  of  business  and  the  prompt 
decision  of  cases.  The  establishment  of  the  Commerce  Court  has 
brought  this  about  in  a  substantial  way  by  reducing  the  average  delay 
from  two  years  to  six  months,  and  I  doubt  not  that  as  time  goes  on 
and  the  procedure  becomes  better  understood  this  period  of  six  months 
will  be  further  reduced.  It  is  greatly  in  the  interest  of  the  shippers 
and  therefore  of  the  pubUc  that  this  means  of  reducing  the  time  of 
effective  remedial  Utigation  against  railroads  should  be  preserved. 

Wm.  H.  Tapt. 
The  White  HousE;  August  IB,  1912. 
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H.  R  24023. — ^AN  ACT  Making  appropriatione  tor  the  l^slative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial expensed  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirteen,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  (he  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemoledy  That  the  following 
sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropnated,  in  full  compensation  for 
the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  enmng  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen,  for  the  objects  hereinafter,  expressed,  namely: 

LEGISLATIVE. 

SENATE. 

For  compensation  of  Senators,  $720,000. 

For  mileage  of  Senators,  $51,000. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers,  clerks,  messengers,  and  others  in 
the  service  of  the  Senate,  namely: 

OincE  OF  THE  Vice  President:  Secretary  to  the  Vice  President, 
$4,000;  messenger,  $1,440;  telegraph  operator,  $1,600;  telegraph 
page,  $600;  in  all,  $7,540. 

Chaplain:  For  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  $1,200. 

Office  of  Secret aky:  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  including  com- 
pensation as  disbursing  officer  of  salaries  of  Senators  and  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  $6,500 ;  hire  of  horse  and  wagon  for 
the  Secretary's  office,  $420;  assistant  secretary,  Henry  M.  Rose, 
$5,000;  chief  clerk,  $3,250;  financial  clerk,  $3,000  and  $1,250 
additional  while  the  office  is  held  by  the  present  incumbent;  minute 
and  journal  clerk,  principal  clerk,  reading  clerk,  and  enrolling  clerk, 
tit  $3,000  each;  executive  clerk,  and  assistant  financial  clerk,  at 
$2,750  each;  Ubrarian,  file  clerk,  chief  bookkeeper,  assistant  journal 
clerk,  two  clerks,  printing  clerk,  and  clerk  compiling  a  history  of 
revenue  bills,  at  $2,500  each;  first  assistant  librarian,  $2,400;  keeper 
of  stationery,  $2,400;  compiler  of  Navy  Yearbook  and  Senate  report 
on  river  and  harbor  bill,  Woodbury  Pulsifer,  $2,220;  indexer  for 
Senate  public  documents,  and  two  clerks,  at  $2,220  each;  two  clerks, 
at  $2,100  each;  assistant  librarian,  $1,800;  assistant  Ubrarian,  $1,600; 
skilled  laborer,  $1,200;  clerk,  $1,800;  clerk,  $1,600;  assistant  keeper 
of  stationery,  $2,000;  assistant  in  stationery  room,  $1,200;  messenger, 
$1,440;  assistant  messenger,  $1,200;  three  laborers,  at  $840  each; 
three  laborers,  at  $720  each;  laborer  in  stationery  room,  $720;  in  all, 
$94,040. 

Document  room:  Superintendent,  Geoi^e  H.  Boyd,  $3,000;  two 
assistants,  at  $2,250  each;  assistant,  $1,440;  two  clerks,  at  $1,440 
each;  skilled  laborer,  $1,200;  in  all,  $13,020. 

CuiRKS  AND  messengers  TO  coBiMiTTEEs:  Clerk  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Additional  Accommodations  for  the  Library  of  Congress, 
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$2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  thie  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  $2,500,  assistant  clerk,  $1,800,  messenger,  $1,440; 
clerk  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations,  $4,000,  two  assistant 
clerks,  at  $2,600  each,  two  assistant  clerks,  at  $1,440  each,  messenger. 
$1,440;  laborer,  $720;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee  to  Audit  and  Centre  J 
the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate,  $2,500,  messenger,  $1,440, 
messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Canadian  Relations, 
$2,220,  messenger,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Census,  $2,220,  assistant  clerk,  $1,200,  messenger,  $1,440; 
clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment,  $2,220, 
messenger,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims,  $2,500,  assistant  clerk,  $2,000,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440, 
messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee  on  Coast  and  Insular 
Survey,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Coast 
Defenses,  $2,220,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Commerce,  $2,500,  assistant  clerk,  $1,800,  mes- 
senger, $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Conference  Minority  of  the  Senate, 
$2,220,  assistant  clerk,  $1,800,  messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conservation  of  National  Resources,  $2,220,  assistant 
clerk,  $1,200,  messenger.  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee  on  Cor- 
porations Organized  in  tne  District  of  Columbia,  $2,220,  messenger, 
$1,440;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee  on  Cuban  Relations,  $2,220,  assistant 
clerk,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee  on  Disposi- 
tion of  Useless  Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  $2,220,  mes- 
senger, $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$2,500,  assistant  clerk,  $1,800,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  $2,220,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440, 
messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee  on  Engrossed  Bills, 
$2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee  on  Enrolled  Bilk, 
$2,220,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  to  Examine 
the  Several  Branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440; 
clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  $2,220, 
messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Interior  Department,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,200; 
clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
$2,220,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Department,  $2,220,  messenger, 
$1,440,  messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Post  Office  Department,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440,  messenger, 
$1,200;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Department 
of  State,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerK  to  the  Committee  on  E^xpen- 
ditures  in  the  Treasury  Department,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440, 
messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to  tne  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
War  Department,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,200; 
clerk  and  stenographer  to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance,  $3,000, 
assistant  clerk,  $2,220,  assistant  clerk,  $1,600,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440, 
messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee  on  Fisheries,  $2,220, 
assistant  clerk,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440; 
clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  $2,500,  assistant  derk, 
$2,220,  messenger,  $1^440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Forest  Reserva- 
tions and  the  ]n:otection  of  Game,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  derk  to 
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the  Committee  on  the  Geological  Survey,  $2,220,  messenger,  SI  ,440; 
clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Immiffration,  $2,220,  assistant  clerk, 
$1,800,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
$2,500,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Depredations,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to 
the  Committee  on  Industrial  Expositions,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440, 
messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals, 
$2,220,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce,  $2,500,  two  assistant  clerks,  at 
$1,800  each,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate Trespassers  on  Indian  Lands,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk 
to  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands, 
$2,220,  messenger,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  $2,500,  assistant  clerk,  $2,220,  two  assistant  clerks, 
at  $1,800  each,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Ldbrary,  $2,500,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,200;  clerk 
to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  $2,500,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440, 
messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  $2,500, 
assistant  clerk,  $2,220,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,200; 
clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  $2,220,  messenger, 
$1,440,  messenger,  $1,200;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  ana  its  Tributaries,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to 
the  Committee  on  National  Banks,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk 
to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  $2^500,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440, 
messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Pacific  Islands  and 
Porto  Rico,  $2,220,  assistant  clerk,  $1,800,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk 
to  the  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440; 
clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Patents,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440,  mee- 
senffer,  $1,200;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  $2,500,  assistant 
clerk,  $1,800,  three  assistant  clerks,  at  $1,440  each,  messenger, 
$1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  the  Philippines,  $2,220,  assistant 
clerk,  $1,800,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads,  $2,500,  three  assistant  clerks,  at  $1,440 
each,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  of  printing  records,  $2,220,  assistant 
clerk,  $1,800,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Private 
Land  Claims,  $2,220,  assistant  clerk,  $1,800;  clerk  to  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  $2,220,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440,  messenger, 
$1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
$2,500,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  National  Quarantine,  $2,220,  assistant 
clerk,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  $2,500,  as- 
sistant clerk,  $1,800,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440,  messenger,  $1,440; 
clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Railroads,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440; 
clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims,  $2,220,  messenger, 
$1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  $2,220,  assistant  clerk, 
$1,800,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Standards, 
Weights,  and  Measures,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  $2,220,  assistant  clerk,  $1,440,  messenger, 
$1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Transportation  and  Sale  of  Aieat 
Products,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on 
Transportation  Routes  to  the  Seaboard,  $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440; 
clerk  to  the  Committee  on  the  University  of  the  United  States, 
$2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suf- 
frage, $2,220,  messenger,  $1,440;  in  all,  $370,940. 
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Office  of  Seboeant  at  Abms  and  Doobkeeper:  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  $6,500;  horse  and  wagon  for  his  use,  $420, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary;  Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
$2,500;  assistant  doorkeeper,  $2,592;  acting  assistant  doorkeeper, 
$2,592;  four  messengers,  acting  as  assistant  doorkeepers,  at  $1,800 
each;  thirty-seven  messengers,  at  $1,440  each;  two  messengers  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  at  $2,000  each;  messenger  at  card  door,  $1 ,600; 
clerk  on  Journal  work  for  Congressional  Record,  to  be  selected  by 
the  official  reporters,  $2,000;  storekeeper,  $2,220;  upholsterer  and 
locksmith,  $1,440;  cabinetmaker,  $1,200;  three  carpenters,  at  $1,080 
each;  janitor,  $1,200;  four  skilled  laborers,  at  $1,000  each;  skilled 
laborer,  $900;  laborer  in  charge  of  private  passage,  $840;  three 
female  attendants  in  charge  of  ladies'  retiring  room,  at  $720  each; 
chief  telephone  operator,  $1,200;  two  telephone  operators,  at  $900 
each;  night  telephone  operator,  $720;  telepnone  page,  $720;  superin- 
tendent of  press  gallery,  $1,800;  assistant  superintend^it  of  press 
gallery,  $1,400;  laborer,  $840;  twenty-seven  laborers,  at  $720  each; 
sixteen  pages  for  the  Senate  Chamber,  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  day 
each  during  the  session,  $4,800;  in  all,  $132,604. 

For  the  following  for  Senate  Office  Building  under  the  Sei^eant  at 
Arms,  namely:  Stenographer  in  charge  of  furniture  accounts  and 
keeper  of  furniture  records,  $1,200;  two  messengers,  at  $1,440  each; 
attendant  in  chaige  of  bathing  rooms,  $1,800;  two  attendants  in 
bathing  rooms,  at  $720  each;  three  attendants  to  women's  toilet 
rooms,  at  $720  each;  janitor  for  bathing  rooms,  $720;  two  messengers 
acting  as  mail  carriers,  at  $1,200  each;  and  messenger  for  service  to 
the  pr«iss  correspondents,  $900;  in  all,  $13,500. 

Fur  pohce  force  for  Senate  Office  Building  under  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  namely:  For  sixteen  privates,  at  $1,050  each;  one  special 
officer,  $1,200,  $18,000. 

Post  office:  Postmaster,  $2,250;  chief  clerk,  $1,800  (Deficiency 
Act  July  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven);  six  mail  car- 
riers and  one  wagon  master,  at  $1,200  each;  three  riding  pages,  at 
$912.50  each;  in  all,  $15,187.50. 

Folding  room:  Assistant,  $1,400;  clerk,  $1,200;  foreman,  $1,400; 
six  folders,  at  $1,000  each;  eight  folders,  at  $840  each;  in  all,  $16,720. 

Under  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Building  and  Grouxds: 
Chief  engineer,  $2,160;  assistant  engineer  and  electrician,  $1,800; 
three  assistant  engineers,  at  $1,440  each;  ten  conductors  of  elevators, 
at  $1,200  each;  two  machinists  and  electricians,  at  $1,400  each;  four 
laborers,  at. $720  each;  laborer  in  charge  of  Senate  toilet  rooms  in 
old  Kbrary  space,  $660;  attendant  for  service  in  old  Ubrary  portion 
of  the  Capitol,  $1,500;  in  all,  $28,120. 

For  the  following  for  the  Senate  OflGlce  Building,  under  the  Sup>er- 
intendent  of  the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds,  subject  to  the  control 
and  supervision  of  tne  Senate  Committee  on  Rules,  namely:  Fourteen 
elevator  conductors,  at  $1,200  each;  in  all,  $16,800. 

Clerks  to  Senators:  For  thirty-five  annual  clerks  to  Senators 
who  are  not  chairmen  of  committees,  at  $2,000  each,  $70,000. 

Stenographers  to  Senators:  For  twenty- two  stenographers  to 
Senators  who  are  not  chairmen  of  committees,  and  tl:^ee  stenog- 
raphers to  the  chairmen  of  the  three  jimior  minority  committees,  at 
$1,200  each,  $30,000. 
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Contingent  expenses,  namely:  For  stationery  for  Senators  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  including  $6,000  for  stationery  for  com- 
mittees and -officers  of  the  Senate,  $18,125. 

For  postage  stamps  for  the  ofl^e  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
$200;  lor  the  office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms^  $150;  in  all,  $350. 

For  expenses  of  maintaining  and  eqmpping  horses  and  mail 
wagons  for  carrying  the  mails,  $6,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 

For  materials  for  folding,  $2,000. 

For  folding  speeches  and  pamphlets,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $1  per 
thousand,  $8,000. 

For  fuel  and  advertising,  exclusive  of  labor,  $2,500. 

For  purchase  of  furniture,  $8,500. 

For  materials  for  furniture  and  r^airs  of  same,  exclusive  of  labor, 
$3,000. 

For  services  in  deaning,  repairing,  and  varnishing  furniture,  $2,000. 

For  packing  boxes,  $970. 

For  miscellaneous  items,  exclusive  of  labor,  $50,000. 

For  rent  of  warehouse  for  storage  of  public  documents  for  the 
Senate,  $3,600,  and  authority  is  hereby  given  to  use  any  part  or  all 
of  said  sum  for  moving  docum^its  contained  in  said  warehouse  to 
buildings  owned  by  the  Government. 

For  miscellaneous  items  on  account  of  the  Maltby  Building, 
$17,280. 

For  expenses  of  in<iuiries  and  investigations  ordered  by  the  Senate, 
including  compwisation  to  stenographers  to  committees,  at  such  rate 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Con- 
tingent Expenses  of  the  Senate,  but  not  exceeding  $1.25  per  printed 
pa^,  $25,000. 

For  r^>orting  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  $30,000, 
payable  m  equal  monthly  installments. 

To  enable  the  Postmaster  of  the  Senate  to  keep  a  constant  supply 
of  postage  stamps  for  sale  to  Senators,  $200. 

The  Horary  collected  by  the  National  Monetary  Commisssion  is 
hereby  made  a  part  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  is  placed  under 
the  administration  of  the  Librarian  of  Confess,  and  the  sum  of  $500, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  the  books  and  the  present  stacks  and  shelving 
to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

OAPrrOL  POLIOE. 

For  captain,  $1,800;  three  lieutenants,  at  $1,200  each,  two  special 
officers,  at  $1,200  each;  and  sixty-seven  privates,  at  $1,050  each: 
one-haU  of  said  privates  to  be  selected  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  oi 
the  Senate  and  one-half  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  in  all,  $78,150,  one-half  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  tihe  Senate  and  the  other  half  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  contingent  expenses,  $300,  one-half  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  other  half  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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OONORESSIONAL  DIRECTOET. 

For  ejcpenses  of  compiling,  preparing,  and  indexing  the  Congres- 
sional Directorv,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  rrinting,  $1,600. 

HOUSE  OP  BEFBESENTATIVES. 

For  compensation  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Delegates  from  Territories,  the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Resident  Conmiissioners  from  the  Plulippine  Islands, 
$3^99,600. 

For  mileage  of  Representatives  and  Delegates,  and  expenses  of 
Resident  Commissioners,  $154^000. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers,  clerks,  messengers,  and  others  in 
the  service  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  namely: 

Office  of  the  Speaker:  Secretary  to  the  Speaker,  $4,000;  derk 
to  the  Speaker's  table,  $3,600,  and  for  preparing  Digest  of  the  Rules, 
$1,000  per  annum;  derk  to  the  Speaker,  $1,600;  messenger  to  the 
Speaker,  $1,440;  messenger  to  the  Speaker's  table,  $1,200  (traz^- 
ferred  from  Doorkeeper's  office);  in  all,  $12,840. 

Chaplain:  For  Chaplain  of  the  House,  $1,200. 

Office  of  the  Clebk:  Qerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
including  compensation  as  disbursing  officer  of  the  contingent  fund, 
$6,500;  hire  of  horse  and  wagon  for  use  of  tJie  Clerk's  office,  S900,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary;  chief  clerk,  $4,500;  joonial 
derk,  and  two  reading  clerks,  at  $4,000  each;  disbursing  clerk,  $3,400; 
tally  derk,  $3,300;  file  clerk,  $3,250;  enrolling  derk,  $3,000;  chief 
bill  clerk,  $3,000  (House  resolution  May  ninUi,  nineteen  hundred 
and  eleven);  assistant  to  chief  clerk,  and  assistant  enrolling  cleik, 
at  $2,500  each;  assistant  disbursing  derk,  $2,400;  stationery  clerk, 
$2,200;  hbrarian,  $2,100;  assistant  file  clerk,  $1,900;  two  assist^at 
librarians,  and  one  clerk,  at  $1,800  each;  three  clerls,  at  $1,680  each; 
bookkeeper,  and  a3sistant  in'  disbursing  office,  at  $1,600  each;  four 
assistants  to  chief  bill  clerk,  at  $1,500  each  (House  resolution  May 
ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven)  |  stenographer  to  derk,  $1,400; 
locksmith,  who  shall  be  skilled  in  his  trade,  $1,300;  messenger  in 
chief  clerk's  office,  and  assistant  in  stationery  room,  at  $1,200  each; 
messenger  in  file  room,  one  messenger  in  disbursing  office,  and  assist- 
ant in  House  hbrary,  at  $1,100  each;  stenographer  to  chief  bill  clerk, 
$1,000  (House  resolution  May  ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  deven); 
three  telephone  operators,  at  $900  each;  three  tdephone  operators, 
at  $76  per  month  each  from  December  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  to  March  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen;  night 
telephone  operator,  $900;  for  services  of  a  substitute  tdephone 
operator  when  required,  at  $2.50  per  day,  $200;  two  laborers  in  the 
bathroom,  at  $900  each;  two  laborers,  and  page  in  enrolling  room, 
at  $720  each;  allowance  to  chief  clerk  for  stenographic  and  type- 
writer services,  $1,000;  in  all,  $92,150. 

Under  Superintendent  op  the  Capftol  Buildinq  and  Ghoxjnds: 
Chief  engineer,  $1,900;  three  assistant  engineers,  at  $1,300  each; 
twenty-four  conductors  of  elevators,  inclumng  fourteen  for  service 
in  the  House  Office  Building,  at  $1,200  each;  who  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
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ing  and  Grounds;  machinist,  $1,300;  electrician,  $1,200;  four  laborers, 
at  $800  each;  in  all,  $40,300. 

Clerks,  messengebs,  and  janitobs  to  oommittbes:  Clerk  to  the 
Committee  on  Accoimts,  $2,500,  assistant  clerk,  $1,800,  janitor, 
$1,000;  clerk  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture,  $2,500,  assistant  clerk, 
$1,800,  janitor,  $1,000;  derk  to  me  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
$4,000,  and  $1,000  additional  while  the  oflBce  is  held  by  the  present 
incumbent,  assistant  derk  and  stenographer,  $2,500,  assistant  derk, 
$1,900,  janitor,  $1,000;  derk  to  the  G>mmittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, $2,000,  assistant  clerk,  $1,200,  janitor,  $720;  derk  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Census,  $2,000,  janitor,  $720;  derk  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Claims,  $2,500;  assistant  clerk,  $1,200,  janitor,  $720 j  clerk  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  $2,000,  janitor,  $720; 
derk  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  $2,500,  assistant 
dark,  $1,800,  janitor,  $720;  derk  to  the  Committee  on  Elections 
Number  One,  $2,000,  janitor,  $1,000;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions Number  IVo,  $2,000,  janitor,  $720;  derk  to  the  Committee  on 
Elections  Number  Three,  $2,000,  janitor,  $720;  derk  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Enrolled  Bills,  $2,000,  janitor,  $720;  clerk  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  $2,500,  assistant  derk,  $1,800,  janitor,  $720, 
clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  ajad  Naturalization,  $2,000, 
janitor,  $720;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  $2,500; 
assistant  clerk,  $1,800,  janitor,  $720;  derk  to  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions,  $2,000,  janitor,  $720:  derk  to  the 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  $2,000,  janitor,  $720;  derk  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Forei^  Commerce,  $2,500,  additional  derk, 
$2,000,  assistant  clerk,  $1,500,  janitor,  $1,000;  clerk  to  the  Committee 
on  Irrigation  of  Arid  Laiids,  $2,000,  janitor,  $720;  clerk  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Invalid  Pensions,  $2,500,  stenographer,  $2,190,  assistant 
derk,  $2,000,  janitor,  $1,000;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
$2,500,  assistant  derk,  $1,600,  janitor,  $720;  derk  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor,  $2,000,  janitor,  $720;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Library,  $2,000,  jamtor,  $720;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  $2,000,  janitor,  $720;  derk  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  $2,500,  assistant  derk,  $1,500,  janitor,  $1,000; 
clerk  to  tne  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  $2,400,  assistant  clerk, 
$1,500,  janitor,  $1,000;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee  on  Patents,  $2,000, 
janitor,  $720;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  $2,500,  assistant 
derk,  $1,600,  janitor,  $720;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads,  $2,500,  assistant  derk,  $1,400,  janitor,  $1,000;  clerk 
to  the  Committee  on  Printing,  $2,000,  janitor,  $1,000;  clerk  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  $2,500,  assistant  derk, 
$1,200,  janitor,  $720;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands^  $2,000, 
assistant  clerk,  $1,200,  janitor,  $720;  clerk  to  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  the  Laws,  $2,000,  janitor,  $720;  clerk  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  $2,500,  assistant  clerk,  $1,800,  janitor,  $1,000; 
clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  $2,000,  janitor,  $720;  clerk  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  $2,000,  janitor,  $720;  derk  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  War  Claims,  $2,500,  derk,  to  continue  Digest  of  Claims 
under  resolution  of  March  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eiriity- 
eight,  $2,500,  assistant  clerk,  $1,200,  jamtor,  $720;  derk  to  the  Com- 
rrnttce  on  Ways  and  Means,  $3,000,  assistant  clerk  and  stenographer, 
$2,000;  assistant  clerk,  $1,900,  janitor,  $1,000,  janitor,  $720;  in  all, 
$162,230. 
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JanitonB  under  the  forgoing  shall  be  appointed  by  die  ekanmoi, 
respectively,  of  said  committees;  and  shail  perform  imder  the  cfiroe- 
tion  of  the  Doorkeeper  all  of  the  duties  heretofore  Tequired  of  mes- 
sengers detailed  to  said  committees  by  the  Doorkeeper,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  Doorkeeper  at  any  time  after  the  tenmnft- 
tion  of  the  Congress  during  which  th^  were  appoinnbed. 

For  nine  clerks  to  committees,  at  $6  each  per  day  during  the  sessioii, 
$6,480. 

Office  of  Sbbqbant  at  Abms:  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  $6,500;  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $2,500;  casUer, 
$3,400;  financial  clerk,  $2,700;  bookkeeper,  $2,200;  deputy  sergeant 
at  arms  in  chaise  of  pairs,  $1,800;  messenger,  $1,400;  sldlled  hioorer, 
$840;  stenographer  and  typewriter,  $900;  and  for  hire  of  horse  and 
wagon  for  tne  office  of  the  Sei^ant  at  Arms,  $600;  in  all,  $22,840. 

For  poUce  force  House  Office  Building  imder  the  Sergeant  at  Ajnms, 
namely:  One  lieutenant,  $1,200;  ten  privates,  at  $1,050  each;  in  aU, 
$11,700. 

Office  of  Doorkeeper:  Doorkeeper,  $5,000;  hire  of  horses  and 
wagons  and  repairs  of  same,  $1,200,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary;  special  employee,  John  T.  Chancey,  $1,800;  ^)edal 
employee,  $1,500;  superintenden  of  reporters  galleiy,  $1,400; 
janitor,  $1,500;  sixteen  messengers,  at  $1,180  each;  fourteen  messen- 
gers on  the  soldiers'  roll,  at  $1,200  each;  fifteen  laborers,  at  $720 
each;  laborer  in  the  water-closet,  $720;  laborer,  $680;  two  laboreis, 
known  as  cloakroom  men,  at  $480  each;  eight  laborers,  known  as 
cloakroom  men,  two  at  $720  each,  and  six  at  $600  each;  female 
attendant  in  ladies'  retiring  room,  $800;  superintendent  of  folding 
room,  $2,500;  three  clerks,  at  $1,600  each;  foreman,  $1,800;  mes- 
senger, $1,200;  janitor,  $720;  laborer,  $720;  thirty-two  folders,  at 
$900  each;  two  driyers,  at  $840  each;  two  chief  pages,  at  $1,2^ 
each;  messenger  in  charge  of  telephones,  $ly£00;  messenger  in  charge 
of  telei)hones  (for  the  minority),  $1,200;  forty-eix  pages,  during 
the  session,  including  tWQ  riding  pages,  four,  telephone  pages,  press- 
gallery  T^age,  and  ten  pages  for  auty  at  the  entrances  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House,  at  $2.50  per  day  each,  $13,800;  superintendent  of 
document  room,  $2,900;  assistant  superintendent,  $2,100;  clerk, 
$1,700;  assistant  clerk,  $1,600;  cTeven  assistants,  at  $1,280  each; 
assistant,  $1,100;  janitor,  $920;  messenger  to  press  room,  $1,000;  in 
all,  $148,900. 

For  employment  of  Joel  Grayson  in  document  room,  $2,150. 

For  the  following  minority  employees  authorized  and  named  in  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatiyes  April  tenth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eleyen,  namely:  Special  employee,  $1,800; 
special  messenger  and  assistant  pair  clerk,  $1,800;  special  messenger, 
$1,500;  special  chief  page  and  pair  clerk,  $1,800;  m  all,  $6,900. 

For  the  assistant  department  messenger  authorized  and  named  in 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  December 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  $2,000. 

For  the  specia]  messenger  authorized  and  named  in  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  January  fifteenth,  ninete^ 
hundred,  $1,500. 

To  continue  employment  and  for  compensation  of  the  assistant 
foreman  of  the  folding  room,  authorized  and  named  in  the  reeolutioii 
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adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  February  sixth,  nineteen 
hundred,  at  $3.85  per  day,  $1,405.26. 

To  continue  the  employment  of  the  person  named  in  the  resolution 
of  the  House  adopted  Jime  fifth,  nineteen  hundred .  as  a  laborer,  $840. 

To  continue  the  employment  of  the  laborer  autnorized  and  named 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Houise  adopted  December  nineteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  $840. 

To  continue  the  employment  of  the  special  messenger  authorized 
and  named  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  adopted  Apnl  tenth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eleven,  $1,500. 

Successors  to  any  of  the  employees  provided  for  in  the  seven  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  may  be  named  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  any  time. 

For  clerk  to  the  conference  minority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, $2,000;  assistant  clerk,  $1,200;  janitor,  $1,000;  in  all,  $4,200. 
Said  clerk,  assistant  clerk  and  janitor  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  conference  minority. 

Offioe  of  Postmasteb:  Postmaster,  $4,000;  assistant  postmaster, 
$2,200;  registry  and  money  order  clerk,  $1,500;  twelve  messengers, 
including  messenger  to  superintend  transportation  of  mails,  at  $1,200 
each;  fourteen  messengers,  at  $100  per  month  each  from  December 
first  to  March  thirty-fist,  inclusive,  four  months,  $5,600;  and  one 
laborer,  $720;  in  all,  $28,420. 

For  hire  of  horses  and  mail  wagons  for  carrying  the  mails,  $2,500, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

Official  bepobtebs:  Six  official  reporters  of  the  proceedings  and 
debates  of  the  House,  at  $5,000  each;  assistant,  $2,500;  m  all, 
$32,500. 

For  janitor  for  rooms  of  official  reporters  of  debates,  at  $60  per 
month,  $720. 

Stenogbaphebs  to  committees:  Four  stenographers  to  commit- 
tees, at  $5,000  each;  in  all,  $20,000. 

For  janitor  to  rooms  of  stenographers  to  committees,  at  $60  per 
month,  $720. 

That  wherever  the  words  *' during  the  session"  occur  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs  they  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  from  December  second,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve, 
to  March  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  both  inclusive. . 

Clebk  hibe,  Membebs  and  Delegates:  To  pay  each  Member, 
Delegate,  and  Resident  Commissioner,  for  clerk  nire,  necessarily 
employed  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  and  representative 
duties,  $1,500  per  annum,  in  monthly  installments,  $618,975,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary;  and  Representatives  and  Dele- 

fates  elect  to  Congress  whose  credentials  in  due  form  of  law  have 
een  duly  filed  witn  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-one  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  payment  under 
this  appropriation:  Provided,  That  all  clerks  to  Members,  Delegates, 
and  Resident  Commissioners  shall  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  employees 
of  the  House  and  be  subject  to  be  removed  at  the  will  of  the  Member, 
Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner  by  whom  they  are  appointed; 
and  any  Member,  Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner  may  appoint 
one  or  more  clerks,  who  shall  be  placed  on  the  roll  as  the  clerk  of  such 
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Member,  Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner  making  such  appoini- 
ments. 

Contingent  expenses,  namely:  For  wrapping  paper,  paste- 
board, paste,  twine,  newspaper  wrappers,  ana  other  necessary 
materials  for  folding,  for  the  use  of  Members  of  the  House,  and  for 
use  in  the  Clerk's  office  and  the  House  folding  room,  not  including 
envelopes,  writing  paper,  and  other  paper  and  materials  to  be  printed 
and  furnished  by  the  PubUc  Printer,  upon  requisitions  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  Januaiy 
twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  for  the  public  printing  and 
binding,  $10,000. 

For  furniture,  and  materials  for  repairs  of  the  same,  $10,000. 

For  packing  boxes,  $3  500.  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  miscellaneous  items  and  expenses  of  special  and  select  com- 
mittees, exclusive  of  salaries  and  labor,  imless  specifically  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  $75;000. 

For  stationery  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes, 
Delegates  from  Territories,  and  Resident  Commissioners,  including 
$5,000  for  stationery  for  the  use  of  the  committees  and  officers  <S 
the  House,  $54,750. 

For  postage  stamps  for  the  Postmaster,  $250;  for  the  Clerk,  S450; 
for  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $300;  and  for  the  Doorkeeper,  $150;  in  aU, 
$1,150. 

LIBBABY  OF  OONOBES8. 

(Jeneral  administration:  Librarian  of  Congress,  $6,500;  chief  as- 
sistant Ubrarian,  $4  000;  chief  clerk,  $2,500;  Librarian's  secretary, 
$1  800;  clerk,  $1  200;  clerk  (assistant  to  chief  clerk),  $1,000;  stenog- 
raphers and  typewriters — one  at  $1,200,  one  at  $720;  messenger, 
$840;  junior  messenger,  $360;  photostat  operator,  $600;  in  all,  $20,720. 

Mail  and  delivery:  Assistant  in  chaise,  $1,500*  assistants — one 
at  $900,  one  at  $720,  junior  messenger.  $360;  in  all,  $3,480. 

Order  and  accession:  Chief  of  division.  $2,500;  assistants — one 
at  $1  500,  one  at  $1,200,  three  at  $900  each,  two  at  $720  each,  t¥ro 
at  $600  each,  one  at  $520;  two  jimior  messengers,  at  $360  each;  in 
all  $11  780. 

Catalogue,  classification,  and  shelf:  Chief  of  division,  $3,000;  chief 
classifier,  $2  000;  assistants — ^four  at  $1  800  each,  seven  at  $1,500 
each,  six  at  $1,400  each,  twelve  at  $1,200  each,  six  at  $1,000  each, 
fourteen  at  $900  each,  four  at  $800  each,  thirteen  at  $720  each,  three 
at  $600  each,  ten  at  $540  each,  four  at  $480  each;  six  junior  mes- 
sengers, at  $360  each;  in  all,  $87,940. 

Binding:  Assistant  in  charge,  $1,400;  assistant,  $900;  junior  mes- 
senger, $360;  in  all,  $2,660. 

Bibliography:  Chief  of  division,  .$3,000;  assistants — one  at  $1,500, 
two  at  $900  each,  one  at  $720;  stenographer  and  typewriter,  $900; 
junior  messenger,  $360;  in  all,  $8  280. 

Reading  rooms  (including  evening  service)  and  special  collections: 
Superintendent  of  reading  room,  $3,000;  avssistants — ^two  at  $1,800 
each,  five  at  $1 .200  each,  mcluding  one  in  division  for  the  blind  (for- 
merly in  free  public  hbrary),  two  at  the  charging  desk,  at  $1 ,080  each, 
three  at  $900  each  ten  at  $720  each,  two  at  $600  each;  stenographer 
and  typewriter.  $900;  attendant.  Senate  reading  room.  $900;  attend- 
ants, Representatives'  reading  room — one  at  $900  and  one  at  $720; 
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attendants — ^two  in  cloak  rooms  at  $720  each,  one  in  Toner  library. 
$900,  one  in  Washingtonian  Library,  $900,  two  for  gdlery  ana 
alcoyes,  at  $480  each;  telephone  operator,  $600:  four  junior  mes- 
sengers, at  $360  each;  two  watchmen,  at  $720  eacn;  evening  service, 
five  assistants,  at  $900  each;  fifteen  assistants,  at  $720  each;  two 
assistants,  at  $600  each;  in  all,  $53,460. 

Periodical  (including  evening  service):  Chief  of  division,  $2,000; 
chief  assistant,  $1,500;  assistants — two  at  $900  each,  three  at  $720 
each;  stenoOTapher  and  typewriter,  $900"  two  junior  messengers, 
at  $360  eacn;  for  arrears  of  sorting  and  collating  and  to  enable 
periodical  reading  room  to  be  opened  m  the  evenings,  two  assistants, 
at  $720  each;  in  all  $10,520. 

Documents:  Chief  of  division,  $3,000;  assistants — one  at  $1;400, 
one  at  $720;  stenographer  and  typewriter,  $900;  junior  messenger, 
$360;  in  all  $6,380. 

Manuscript:  Chief  of  division,  $3,000;  chief  assistant,  $1,500; 
assistant,  $900*  junior  messenger.  $360;  in  all.  $5,760. 

Maps  and  cnarts:  Chief  of  division,  $3,000;  assistants — one  at 
$1^.400,  two  at  $900  each,  one  at  $720;  junior  messenger,  $360;  in 
aU,  $7,280. 

Music:  Chief  of  division,  $3,000;  assistants — one  at  $1,500,  one  at 
$1,000,  two  at  $720  each;  junior  messenger,  $360;  in  all,  $7,300. 

Prints:  Chief  of  division,  $2,000;  assistants — one  at  $1,400,  two 
at  $900  each;  junior  messenger.  $360;  in  all,  $5  560. 

Smithsonian  deposit:  Custodian,  $1  500;  assistant,  $1,400;  mes- 
senger, $720;  junior  messenger,  $360;  in  all,  $3,980. 

Congressional  Reference  Library:  Custodian,  $1  500;  assistants — 
one  at  $1,200,  one  at  $900,  one  at  $720;  two  junior  messengers,  at 
$360  each;  in  all.  $5,040. 

Law  Library:  Law  librarian,  $3  000;  assistants — two  at  $1,400 
each,  one  at  $900.  one  at  $480.  one  for  evening  service,  $1,500; 
jimior  messenger.  $360;  in  all,  $9  040. 

CoPYBiGHT  OFFICE,  Under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress:  Register  of  copyrights,  $4  000;  assistant  register  of  copy- 
rights, $3  000;  clerks— three  at  $2  000  each,  two  at  $1,800  each, 
seven  at  $1,600  each,  one  at  $1,500,  eight  at  $1,400  each,  ten  at 
$1,200  each,  ten  at  $1,000  each,  eighteen  at  $900  each,  two  at  $800 
each,  ten  at  $720  each,  four  at  $600  each,  two  at  $480  each;  four 
jimior  messengers,  at  $360  each.  Arrears,  special  service:  Three 
clerks,  at  $1,200  each;  porter,  $720;  junior  messenger,  $360:  in  all, 
$96  980. 

Distribution  of  cabd  indexes:  For  service  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  card  indexes  and  other  publications  of  the  Library, 
including  not  exceeding  $500  for  freight  charges,  expressage,  and 
traveling  expenses  connected  with  such  distribution,  $24,500. 

Temporaby  services:  For  special  and  temporary  service,  includ- 
ing extra  special  services  of  regular  employees,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Librarian,  $2,000. 

Cabbieb  sebvice:  For  service  in  connection  with  the  Senate  and 
House  Office  Buildings,  $960,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sunday  opening:  To  enable  the  Library  of  Congress  to  be  kept 
open  for  reference  use  from  two  until  ten  o'clock  post  meridian  on 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  within  the  discretion  of  the  Librarian, 
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including  the  extra  services  of  empk>yeet  mini  the  serriceB  of  addt 
tional  employees  under  the  Librarian,  tlO^OOO,  or  so  much  thereof  ts 
may  be  necessary. 

Inoreasb  of  Library  of  Congrbsb:  For  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Library,  including  payment  in  advance  for  subscription  books  and 
society  publications,  and  for  freight,  conmiissions,  and  traveling 
expenses  incidental  to  the  acauisition  of  books  by  purchase,  gift,  or 
exchange,  to  continue  available  during  tlie  fiscal  year  nineteoi  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  $90,000,  together  with  the  unexpended  baLance  of 
the  sum  appropriated  for  this  object  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twelve. 

For  purchase  of  books  and  for  periodicals  for  the  law  library,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  Justice,  including  payment  in  advance  for 
subscriptions  to  law  periodicals,  $3,000; 

For  purchase  of  new  books  of  reference  for  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  purchased  by  the  marshal 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Justice,  $2,000; 

For  purchase  of  miscellaneous  periodicals  and  newspapers,  indudhig 
payment  in  advance  for  subscriptions  to  the  same,  $5,000; 

In  all,  $100,000. 

Contingent  expenses:  For  miscellaneous  and  contingent  expenses 
of  the  Library,  stationery,  supplies,  and  all  stock  and  materials 
directly  purchased,  miscellaneous  traveling  expenses,  postage,  trans- 
portation, and  all  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  a£mnistra- 
tion  of  the  Library  and  the  Copyright  OflBce,  which  sum  shall  be  so 
apportioned  as  to  prevent  a  deficiency  therein,  $6,800. 

Custody,  care,  and  maintenance  of  Library  buildino  and 
grounds:  Superintendent  of  the  Library  building  and  grounds, 
$5,000;  chief  clerk,  $2,000;  clerks — one  at  $1,600,  one  at  $1,400,  one 
at  $1,000;  messenger;  assistant  messenger;  telephone  switchboard 
operator*  assistant  telephone  switchboardoperator;  captain  of  watch. 
$1,400;  lieutenant  of  watch,  $1,000;  sixteen  watchmen,  at  $720  each; 
carpenter,  painter,  and  foreman  of  laborers,  three  in  all,  at  $900  each; 
fourteen  laborers,  at  $480  each;  two  attendants  in  ladies'  room,  at 
$480  each;  four  check  boys,  at  $360  each;  mistress  of  charwomen, 
$425;  assistant  mistress  of  charwomen,  $300;  forty-seven  char- 
women; chief  engineer,  $1,500;  assistant  engineercj — one  at  SI, 200, 
three  at  $900  each;  electrician,  $1,200;  madiinists — one  at  SI, 000, 
one  at  $900;  two  wiremen  and  one  plumber,  at  $900  each;  three 
elevator  conductors  and  ten  skilled  laborers,  at  $720  each;  in  all, 
$72,185. 

For  extra  services  of  employees  and  additional  employees  under 
the  superintendent  of  Library  building  and  grounds  to  provide  for 
the  opening  of  the  Library  building  from  two  until  t&a.  o  clock  post 
meridian  on  Sundays  and  leoral  hohda3rB,  $2,800. 

For  fuel,  lights,  repairs,  miscellaneous  supplies,  electric  and  steam 
apparatus,  city  directory,  stationery,  mail  and  delivery  service,  and 
all  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  the  custody,  care,  and 
maintenance  of  said  building  and  grounds,  $14,000. 

For  furniture,  including  partitions,  screens,  shelving,  and  electrical 
work  pertaining  thereto,  $10,000« 
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BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

For  superintendent,  $1,800. 

For  assistants  and  laborers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Library 
Committee  of  Congress,  $14,593.76. 

For  procuring  manure,  soil,  tools,  fuel,  purchasine  trees,  shrubs, 
plants  and  seeds;  and  for  services,  materiak,  ana  miscellaneous 
supplies,  and  contingent  expenses  in  connection  with  repairs  and 
improvements  to  Botanic  Gardens,  under  direction  of  the  Joint 
Library  Committee  of  Congress,  $6,500. 

EXECUTTVE. 

For  compensation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  $75,000. 

For  compensation  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
$12,000. 

For  the  following  in  the  oflBce  of  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
Secretary,  at  the  rate  of  $7,500  per  annum  imtil  March  fourth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirteen,  and  at  the  rate  of  $6,000  per  annum  on 
and  after  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen;  executive 
clerk,  $5,000;  chief  clerk,  $4,000;  appointment  clerk,  $3,500;  record 
clerk,  $2,500;  two  expert  stenograpners,  at  $2^500  each;  accountant, 
$2,500;  two  correspondents,  at  $2,250  each;  disbursing  clerk,  $2,000; 
clerks — three  at  $2,000  each,  six  of  class  four,  two  of  dass  three,  five 
of  class  two;  two  of  class  one;  one  clerk-messenger,  $1,000;  two 
messengers,  at  $900  each;  two  messengers;  three  laborers,  at  $720 
each;  in  all,  $72,056.66:  Provided,  That  employees  of  the  executive 
departments  and  other  establishments  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  may  be  detailed  from  time  to  time  to  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  such  temporary  assistance  ae  may 
be  necessary. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  Executive  Office,  including  station- 
ery therefor,  as  well  its  record  books,  telegrams,  telephones,  books  for 
library,  furniture  and  carpets  for  offices,  horses,  carriages,  harness, 
automobiles,  expenses  of  stable,  including  labor,  and  miscellaneous 
items,  to  be  expended  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  $25,000. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

For  commissioner,  acting  as  president  of  the  commission,  $4,500; 
two  commissioners,  at  $4,000  each;  chief  examiner,  $3,000;  secre- 
tary, $2,500;  assistant  chief  examiner,  $2,250;  three  chiefs  of  divi- 
sion, at  $2,000  each;  examiner,  $2,400;  three  examiners,  at  $2,000 
each;  four  examiners,  at  $1,800  each;  clerks — four  of  class  four, 
twenty-one  of  class  three,  twenty-nine  of  class  two,  thirty-eight  of 
class  one,  thirty-two  at  $1,000  each,  twenty  clerks,  at  $900  each; 
messenger;  assistant  messenger;  engineer,  $840;  telephone  switch- 
board operator;  two  firemen,  at  $720  each;  two  watchmen;  two 
elevator  conductors,  at  $720  each;  three  laborers;  three  messenger 
boys,  at  $360  each;  two  charwomen;  in  all,  $229,830. 

Field  force:  For  two  district  secretaries,  at  $2,400  each;  one 
district  secretary,  $2,200;  four  district  secretaries,  at  $2,000  each; 
two  district  secretaries,  at  $1,800  each;  clerks — one  of  class  four,  on^ 
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of  class  three,  one  of  class  one,  seven  at  $1,000  each,  six  at  S900  eadi, 
five  at  $840  each,  two  at  $720  each;  messenger;  messenger  boy, 
$480;  in  all,  $42,560. 

No  detail  of  clerks  or  other  eniplovees  from  the  executive  depart- 
ments or  other  Government  €»Btablishments  in  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  for  the  performimce  of 
duty  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  made  for  or  duiing  the  fisc^ 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen.  The  Qvil  Service  Commisaon 
shall,  however,  have  power  in  case  of  emergency  to  transfer  or  detail 
anv  of  its  employees  herein  provided  for  to  or  from  its  office  force, 
field  force,  or  rural  carrier  examining  board. 

Expert  examinebs:  For  the  employment  of  expert  examiners 
not  in  the  Federal  service  to  prepare  questions  and  rate  papers  iq 
examinations  on  special  subjects  for  which  examiners  within  the 
service  are  not  available,  $2,000. 

.  Electric  condxht  and  connections:  For  electric  conduit  and 
connections,  connecting  the  commission's  building  with  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Department  Building,  $4,000. 

For  necessary  traveling  expenses,  mcluding  those  of  examiners 
acting  imder  the  direction  of  the  commission,  and  for  expenses  of 
exammations  and  investigations  held  elsewhere  than  at  Washington, 
$12,000. 

Members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  its  duly  authorized 
representatives  are  hereafter  authorized  to  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses  in  any  matter  depending  before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

For  Secretary  of  State,  $12,000;  Assistant  Secretary,  $5,000; 
Second  and  Third  Assistant  Secretaries,  at  $4,500  each;  director  of 
the  Consular  Service,  $4,500;  counselor  for  the  Department  of  State, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  $7,500;  eight  officers  to  aid  in  important  drafting 
work,  four  at  $4,500  each  and  four  at  $3,000  each,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  any  one  of  whom  may  be  employed  as 
chief  of  division  of  far  eastern,  Latin  American,  near  eastern,  or 
European  affairs,  or  upon  other  work  in  connection  with  foreign 
relations;  assistant  soHcitor,  $3,000;  law  clerk,  $2,500;  clerks — ^two 
of  class  three,  two  of  class  one,  two  at  $1,000  each;  three  assistant 
messengers;  chief  clerk,  $3,000;  two  Assistant  Solicitors  of  the 
Department  of  State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  at 
$3,000  each;  law  clerk  and  assistant,  to  be  selected  and  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  edit  the  laws  of  Congress  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  reauired  of  them,  at  $2,500  and  $1,500, 
respectively;  two  chiefs  of  bureaus,  at  $2,250  each;  five  chiefe  of 
bureaus,  at  $2,100  each;  two  translators,  at  $2,100  each;  additional 
to  Chier  of  Bureau  of  Accounts  as  disbursing  clerk,  $200;  private 
secretary  to  the  Secretary,  $2,500;  clerk  to  the  Secretary,  $1,800; 
clerks — sixteen  of  class  four,  sixteen  of  class  three,  twenty-five  of 
class  two,  forty-one  of  class  one,  three  of  whom  shall  be  telegraph 
operators,  sixteen  at  $1,000  each,  nineteen  at  $900  each;  chief 
messenger,  $1 ,000 ;  five  messengers ;  twenty-two  assistant  messengers; 
messenger  boy,  $420;  packer,  $720;  four  laborers,  at  $600  each; 
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telephone  switchboard  operator;  assistant  telephone  switchboard 
operator;  in  all,  $317,560. 

For  two  clerks  to  be  employed  in  the  Department  of  State  and  to 
be  charged  with  the  distribution  of  information  among  the  diplo- 
matic nussionsy  one  at  the  rate  of  $1,800  per  annum  and  one  at  the 
rate  of  $1,600  per  annum;  in  all,  $3,400. 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  State:  For  stationery, 
furniture,  fixtures^  typewriters,  including  exchange  of  the  same, 
repairs,  and  matenal  for  repairs,  $11,000. 

For  books  and  maps,  and  periodicals,  domestic  and  foreign,  includ- 
ing the  payment  in  advance  for  subscriptions  to  the  same,  for  the 
library,  $2,000. 

For  services  of  lithographer  and  necessary  materials  for  the  litho- 
graphic press.  $1,500. 

For  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  the  purchase,  care,  and 
subsistence  of  horses,  to  be  used  only  for  official  purposes,  repair  of 
vehicles  and  harness,  telegraph  and  electrical  apparatus  and  repairs 
to  the  same,  street  car  tickets  not  exceeding  $100,  and  other  items  not 
included  in  the  foregoing,  $7,000. 

For  purchase  of  an  automobile  mail  wagon  for  oflScial  use  of  the 
Department  of  State,  and  maintenance  of  the  same  for  fiscal  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  $1,000. 

For  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  State,  $11,720. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Oppioe  OP  THE  Secretary:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  $12,000; 
three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  at  $5,000  each;  clerk  to 
the  Secretary,  $2,500;  executive  clerk,  $2,400;  stenographer,  $1,800; 
three  private  secretaries,  one  to  each  Assistant  Secretary,  at  $1,800 
each;  Government  actuary,  under  control  of  the  Treasury,  $2,250; 
clerks — one  of  class  four,  four  of  class  three,  two  of  class  two;  chief 
messenger,  $1,100;  two  assistant  chief  messengers,  at  $1,000  each; 
three  messengers,  at  $900  each;  three  messengers;  in  all,  $60,670. 

Office  of  chief  clerk  and  superintendent:  A^istant  and  chief  clerk, 
including  $300  as  superintendent  of  Treasury  building,  who  shall  be 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  department  and  who  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sign  official  papers  and 
documents  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
assistant  secretaries  of  the  department,  $4,000;  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  Treasury  building,  $2,500;  clerks — four  of  class  four,  one 
of  class  three,  two  of  class  two,  two  of  class  one,  one  at  $1,000,  one 
at  $900;  two  messengers;  three  assistant  messengers;  messenger  boy, 
$360;  storekeeper,  $1,200;  telegraph  operator,  $1,200;  telephone 
operator  and  assistant  telegraph  operator,  $1,200;  chief  engineer, 
$1,400;  three  assistant  engineers,  at  $1,000  each;  eight  elevator  con- 
ductors, at  $720  each,  and  the  use  of  laborers  as  relief  elevator 
conductors  during  rush  hours  is  authorized;  eight  firemen;  coal 
passer,  $500:  locksmith  and  electrician,  $1,400;  captain  of  the  watch, 
|l,400;  two  lieutenants  of  the  watch,  at  $900  each;  sixty-five  watch- 
men; foreman  of  laborers,  $1,000;  two  skilled  laborers,  at  $840  each; 
two  skilled  laborers,  at  $720  each;  wiremen — one  at  $1,000,  one  at 
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$900;  thirty-four  laborers;  ten  laborers,  at  $500  each;  one  plumber, 
and  one  painter,  at  $1,100  each ;  plumber's  assistant,  $720  (m  Ueu  of 
watchman-fireman,  $720,  Cox  Building);  eighty-five  charwomen; 
carpenters — two  at  $1,000  each,  one  at  $720.  For  the  Winder 
Budding:  Engineer,  $1,000;  three  firemen;  conductor  of  elevator, 
$720 ;  four  watchmen ;  three  laborers,^  one  of  whom,  when  necessary, 
shall  assist  and  relieve  the  conductor  of  elevator;  laborer,  $480;  and 
eight  charwomen.  For  the  Cox  Building,  seventeen  hundred  and 
nine  New  York  Avenue:  Two  watchmen-firemen,  at  $720  each;  and 
one  laborer;  in  all,  $170,760. 

General  Supply  Committee:  Superintendent  of  supplies,  $2,000, 
and  two  clerks  of  class  two ;  in  all,  $4,800. 

Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants:  Chief  of  division,  $3,500; 
assistant  chief  of  division,  $2,700;  estimate  and  digest  clerk,  $2,500; 
two  principal  bookkeepers,  at  $2,100  each;  twelve  bookkeepers,  at 
$2,000  eacn;  clerks — ^fourtewi  of  class  four,  six  of  class  three,  six  of 
class  two,  three  of  class  one;  messenger;  three  assistant  messengers; 
in  all,  -$86,700. 

Division  of  Customs:  Chief  of  division,  $4,000;  assistant  chief  of 
division,  $3,000;  law  clerks — ^five  at  $2,500  each,  two  at  $2,000  each; 
clerks — three  of  class  four,  three  of  class  three,  three  of  class  two, 
six  of  class  one,  five  at  $1,000  each;  messenger;  assistant  messenger; 
messenger  boy,  $360;  in  all,  $51,620. 

Division  of  Appointments:  Chief  of  division,  $3,000;  assistant 
chief  of  division,  $2,000:  executive  clerk,  $2,000 ;  law  and  bond  clerk, 
$2,000;  clerks — three  ot  class  four,  four  of  class  three,  five  of  class 
two,  six  of  class  one,  four  at  $1,000  each,  one  at  $900;  messenger;  two 
assistant  messengers;  in  all,  $42,180. 

Division  of  Public  Moneys:  Chief  of  division,  $3,000;  assistant 
chief  of  division,  $2,000;  clerks — ^five  of  class  four,  four  of  class  three, 
four  of  class  two,  one  of  class  one,  one  at  $1,000;  messenger;  assistant 
messenger;  in  all,  $29,760. 

Division  of  Loans  and  Currency:  Chief  of  division,  $3,500;  assistant 
chief  of  division,  $2,700;  custodian  of  paper,  $2,250;  bond  and 
interest  clerk,  $2,000  (in  lieu  of  division  cliief  at  $2,000  transferred 
from  register's  office) ;  clerks— five  of  class  four  (one  transferred  from 
register's  office),  four  of  class  three  (two  transferred  from  register's 
office),  five  of  class  two  (three  transferred  from  rgeister's  office),  five 
of  class  one  (two  dropped  and  four  transferred  from  register's  office), 
one  clerk,  $1,000,  eignteen  at  $900  each;  assorter  of  bonds,  tSOO 
(transferred  from  register's  office);  twelve  expert  money  counters, 
at  $720  each;  messenger;  three  assistant  messengers  (one  transferred 
froni  register's  office);  eight  laborers;  in  all,  $73,770. 

Division  of  Revenue-Cutter  Service:  Assistant  chief  of  division, 
$2,400;  chief  clerk,  $2,000;  law  and  contract  clerk,  $1,800;  clerks — 
one  of  class  four,  four  of  class  three,  one  of  class  two,  three  of  class 
one,  four  at  $1,000  each,  three  at  $900  each;  messenger;  laborer;  in 
all,$27,600. 

Division  of  Printing  and  Stationery:  Chief  of  division,  S2,500; 
assistant  chief  of  division,  $2,000;  clerl^i — four  of  class  four,  three  of 
class  three,  three  of  class  two,  three  of  class  one,  one  at  $1,000,  one  at 
$900;  bookbinder,  $1,250;  three  messengers;  assistant  messenger: 
two  laborers;  messenger  boy,  $360;  in  all,  $32,370. 
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Division  of  Mail  and  Files:  Superintendent  of  Mail,  $2,500;  registry- 
clerk,  $1,800;  distributing  clerk,  $1,400;  clerks — one  of  class  two;  one 
of  class  one;  one  at  $1,000;  document  clerk,  $1,000;  mail  messenger, 
$1,000;  two  assistant  messengers;  messenger  boy,  $360;  in  all,  $13,100. 

Division  of  sjpecial  agents:  Assistant  chiei  of  division,  $2,400; 
clerks — one  of  class  three,  one  of  class  two,  four  of  class  one,  two  at 
$900  each;  messenger;  in  all,  $12,840. 

Office  of  disbursing  clerk:  Disbursing  clerk,  $3,000;  deputy  dis- 
bursing clerk,  $2,750;  clerks — three  of  class  four,  two  of  class  three 
(one  transferred  from  office  of  Auditor  for  War  Department),  three 
of  class  two  (one  transferred  from  office  of  Auditor  for  Interior 
Department),  two  of  class  one  (one  transferred  from  office  of  Auditor 
for  Interior  Department),  clerk,  $1,000;  messenger;  in  all,  $22,790. 

Office  of  the  Supervising  Architeot:  Supervising  Architect, 
$5,000;  executive  officer,  $3,250;  chief  constructor  (formerly  super- 
intendent of  draftmg  and  constructing  division),  $3,000;  chief  com- 
puter (fonnerly  superintendent  of  computing  division),  $2,750; 
chief  of  files  and  records  division  (formerly  chief  of  law  and  records 
division),  $2,500;  chief  of  accoimts  division,  $2,500;  chief  of  main- 
tenance division  (formerlv  chief  of  inspection  division),  $2,500;  chief 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineer,  $2,750;  four  technical  clerks,  at 
$1,800  each;  clerks — seven  of  class  four,  additional  to  one  clerk  of 
class  four  as  bookkeeper,  $100,  nine  of  class  three,  five  of  class  two, 
one  of  class  one;  foreman  of  duplicating  gallery,  $1,800;  four  mes- 
sengers; assistant  messenger*  one  laborer;  tour  mspectors,  at  $2,190 
eacn;  inspector,  $1,800;  in  all,  $83,850. 

For  the  following  now  authorized  and  payable  from  general  appro- 
priations, namely:  For  chief  of  technical  division,  $3,000;  assistant 
constructor,  $2,750;  assistant  chief  of  ffies  and  record  division,  $2,250; 
chief  structural  engineer,  $2,750;  assistant  chief  structural  engineer, 
$2,400;  inspectors  of  supplies — one  at  $2,300,  one  at  $1,800;  inspec- 
tors— five  at  $2,300  eacn,  three  at  $2,000  each,  one  at  $1,800;  photo- 
grapher, $2,000;  six  adniinistrative  clerks,  at  $2,000  each;  clerks — 
one  of  class  four,  fom*  at  $1,700  each,  four  of  class  three,  six  at  $1,500 
each,  eight  of  class  two,  eight  at  $1,300  each,  thirteen  of  class  one, 
four  at  $1,100  each,  six  at  $1,000  each,  three  at  $900  each,  two  at 
$840  each;  dujdicating  paper  chemist,  $1,200;  foreman  vault,  safe 
and  lock  shop,  $1,100;  assistant  messenger;  messenger  boys — three  at 
$480  each,  two  at  $360  each;  skilled  laborers — four  at  $1,000  each, 
seven  at  $960  each,  one  at  $900,  one  at  $840;  laborer,  $600;  m  all, 
$144,770,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made  in  the 
simdry  civil  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  tnirteen  for  ''General  Expenses  of  Public  Buildings." 

For  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  and  annually 
thereafter  specific  estimates  shall  be  submitted  for  salaries  for  all 
personal  services  of  the  foregoing  character  required  in  the  office  of 
the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury,  and  except  as  appropria- 
tions may  be  made  thereunder  no  such  personal  services  shaU  be 
employed,  in  said  office  at  Washington,  District  of  Colimibia. 

Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury:  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  $6,000;  Assistant  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  $4,500; 
chief  clerk,  $2,500;  chief  law  clerk,  $2,500;  nine  law  clerks  revising 
accoimts  and  briefing  opinions — one  at  $2,100,  and  eight  at  $2,000 
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each;  expert  accountants — six  at  $2,000  each;  private  secretary, 
$1,8CK);  clerks — eight  of  class  four,  three  of  class  three,  one  of  class 
two;  stenographer  and  typewriter,  $1,400;  typewriter-copyist,  tl,000; 
two  messengers;  assistant  messenger;  one  laborer*  in  all^  $73,460. 

Hereafter  the  administrative  examination  of  all  public  accounts, 
preliminary  to  their  audit  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury, 


the  administrative  heads  of  divisions  and  bureaus  in  the  executive 
departments  and  not  by  the  disbursing  clerks  of  said  d^artments, 
except  those  vouchers  heretofore  prepared  outside  of  Washington 
may  continue  to  be  so  prepared  ana  the  disbursing  officers  ^all 
make  only  such  examination  of  vouchers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  they  represent  legal  claims  against  the  United 
States. 

Office  of  AuDrroR  fob  Treasubt  Depabtmbnt:  Auditor,  $4,000; 
chief  clerk  and  chief  of  division,  $2,250;  law  clerk.  $2,000;  two  <^efs 
of  division,  at  $2,000  each;  clerks-y-eighteen  of  class  four,  fifteen  of 
class  three,  thirteen  of  class  two,  thirty-one  of  class  one,  ten  at  $1,000 
each,  four  at  $900  each;  three  assistant  messengers;  three  labor^s; 
in  alt,  $141,790. 

Office  of  AunrroB  fob  Wab  Depabtment:  Auditor,  $4,000* 
chief  derk  and  chief  of  division,  $2,250;  law  clerk,  $2,000;  6hiei  of 
division  of  accounts,  $2,500;  two  chiefs  of  division,  at  $2,000  each; 
clerks — twenty-four  of  class  four,  forty-nine  of  class  three  (one  trans- 
ferred to  disbursing  clerk),  sixty-two  of  class  two,  fifty  of  class  one, 
ten  at  $1,000  each,  five  at  $900  each;  skilled  laborer,  $900;  messenger; 
five  assistant  messengers;  ten  laborers;  messenger  boy,  $480;  in  all, 
$310,070. 

Office  of  AuDrroB  fob  Navy  Depabtment:  Auditor,  $4,000; 
chief  clerk  and  chief  of  division,  $2,250;  law  clerk,  $2,000;  dnet  of 
division,  $2,000;  assistant  chief  of  division,  $2,000;  clerks— neleven  of 
class  four,  twenty  of  class  three,  sixteen  of  class  two,  twenty-three  of 
class  one,  eleven  at  $1,000  each,  nine  at  $900  each;  messenger;  as- 
sistant messenger;  three  laborers;  in  all,  $136,690. 

Office  of  AunrroR  fob  Intebiob  Depabtment:  Auditor,  $4,000; 
chief  clerk  and  chief  of  division,  $2,250;  law  clerk,  $2,000;  two  chiefs 
of  division,  at  $2,000  each;  clerks — fourteen  of  class  four,  sixteen  of 
class  three,  twenty-eight  of  class  two  (one  transferred  to  office  of  dis- 
bursing clerk),  twenty-five  of  class  one  (one  transferred  to  office  of 
disbursing  clerk),  eleven  at  $1,000  each,  one  at  $900;  two  messen- 
gers; three  assistant  messengers;  one  laborer;  in  aJl,  $148,650. 

Office  of  Auditor  for  State  and  other  Departments:  Auditor, 
$4,000;  chief  clerk  and  chief  of  division,  $2,250;  law  clerk,  $2,000; 
two  chiefs  of  division,  at  $2,000  each;  clerks — sixteen  of  class  four, 
one  of  class  four  (special  examiner),  seventeen  of  class  three,  thirteen 
of  class  two,  thirteen  of  class  one,  five  at  $1,000  each,  five  at  $900 
each;  one  messenger;  two  assistant  messengers;  two  laborers;  in  all, 
$116,950. 

Office  of  AunrroR  for  Post  Office  Department:  Auditor, 
$5,000;  assistant  and  chief  clerk,  $3,000;  law  clerk,  $3,000;  expert 
accountant,  $2,750;  four  chiefs  of  division,  at  $2,250  each;  four  as- 
sistant chiefs  of  division,  at  $2,000  each;  four  principal  bookkeepers, 
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at  $2,000  each;  clerks — twenty-seven  of  class  four,  fifty-one  of  class 
three,  sixty-two  of  class  two,  mnety-one  of  class  one,  fifty-nine  at 
$1,000  each;  fifty-five  at  $900  each;  skilled  laborer,  $1,000;  skilled 
laborers  (formerly  money-order  assorters) — fifteen  at  $840  eadi, 
twenty-five  at  $780  each,  eighty-four  at  $720  each,  forty-nine  at 
$660  each;  female  laborer,  $660;  eight  skilled  laborers,  at  $840  each; 
eleven  skilled  laborers,  at  $720  eacn;  messenger  boys — four  at  $480 
each,  five  at  $360  each;  nine  male  laborers,  at  $660  each;  forewoman, ' 
$480;  and  nineteen  charwomen;  in  all,  $629,370. 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  during  the  fiscal 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  in  his  discretion,  diminish  the 
number  of  positions  of  the  several  grades  below  the  grade  of  clerk  at 
$1,000  per  annum  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  use  the  unexpended  balances  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  positions  so  diminished  as  a  fund  to  pay,  on  a  piece-rate  basis, 
to  be  raed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  compensation  of 
such  number  of  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  tabulate,  by  the 
use  of  mechanical  devices,  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  postal 
service. 

Postal  Savings  System,  Audit  of  th«  Accounts  of.  Office  of  Auditor 
for  the  Post  Office  Department. — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
employ  such  number  of  clerks  and  employees  of  the  several  classes 
ana  at  the  several  rates  of  compensation  recognized  by  law,  and 
expend  such  sums  for  contingent  and  miscellaneous  items,  as  may  be 
necessary,  in  his  iudgment,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  postal  savings 
system  in  the  Office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department: 
Provided,  That  the  money  required  to  pay  such  clerks  and  employees, 
and  contingent  and  miscellaneous  items,  not  exceeding  $50,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  shall  be  advanced  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  regular  intervals  out  of  any  available 
appropriation  for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  extension  of 
postal-savings  depositories:  Provided  further.  That  estimates  here- 
under shall  be  submitted  in  detail  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  fourteen  and  annually  thereafter. 

Office  of  the  Treasurer:  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
$8,000;  Assistant  Treasurer,  $3,600;  Deputy  Assistant  Treasurer, 
$3,200;  cashier,  $3,600;  assistant  cashier,  $3,000;  chief  clerk,  $2,500; 
five  chiefs  of  division,  at  $2,500  each;  assistant  chief  of  division, 
$2,250;  vault  clerk,  $2,500;  principal  bookkeeper,  $2,500;  assistant 
bookkeeper,  $2,100;  two  tellers,  at  $2,500  each;  two  assistant  tellers, 
at  $2,250  each;  vault  clerk,  Bond  Division,  $2,000;  clerk  for  the 
Treasurer,  $1,800;  clerks — twenty-four  of  class  four,  eighteen  of 
class  three,  fifteen  of  class  two,  thirty-three  of  class  one,  eighteen  at 
$1,000  each,  twenty-four  at  $900  each;  coin  clerk,  $1,400;  expert 
counters — twenty-nme  at  $900  each,  fifteen  at  $800  each,  forty  at 
$720  each,  seventeen  at  $700  each;  mail  messenger,  $840;  eight 
messengers;  seven  assistant  messengers;  twenty- three  laborers;  six 
messenger  boys,  at  $360  each;  compositor  and  pressman,  $1,600; 
pressman,  $1,400;  silver  piler,  $1,000;  in  all,  $345,390. 

For  the  force  employed  in  redeeming  the  national  currency  (to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  national  banks),  namely:  Superintendent,  $3,500; 
teller,  $2,500;  bookkeeper,  $2,400;  assistant  teller  and  assistant 
bookkeeper,  at  $2,000  each;  clerks — ^five  of  class  four,  seven  of  class 
three,  nme  of  class  two,  twenty-five  of  class  one;  expert  counters — 
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ten  at  $1,200  each,  fifty- two  at  $1,000  each,  forty- two  at  $900  each; 
thirty-two  at  $800  each,  eighteen  at  $700  each;  two  messengers, 
four  assistant  messengers;  four  charwomen;  in  all,  $220,720. 

Salaries,  force  employed  on  work  of  the  Postal  Savings  System  in 
the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  (reimbursable) :  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  employ  such  number  of  clerks  and 
employees  of  the  several  classes  and  at  the  several  rates  of  compensa- 
tion recognized  by  law,  and  expend  such  sums  for  contingent  and 
miscellaneous  items,  as  may  be  necessary,  in  his  judgment,  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  Postal  Savings  System  in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  tJie  money  required  to  pay  sudi 
clerks  and  employees,  and  contingent  and  miscellaneous  items,  not 
exceeding  $18,000  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  tJiirte^o, 
shall  be  advanced  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  r^ular  intervals 
out  of  any  available  appropriation  for  the  establishment,  main- 
tenance, and  extension  of  postal-savings  depositories:  Provided 
further,  That  estimates  hereunder  shall  be  submitted  in  detail  for 
the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  annually  there- 
after. 

For  repairs  to  canceling  and  cutting  machines  in  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  $200. 

Office  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury:  Roister,  $4,000; 
Assistant  Register,  $2,500;  chief  of  division,  $2,000  (one  transferred 
to  Loans  and  Currency  Division);  clerks — three  of  class  four  (one 
transferred  to  Loans  and  Currency  Division);  three  of  class  three 
(two  transferred  to  Loans  and  Currency  Division  and  one  dropped); 
two  of  class  two  (three  transferred  to  Loans  and  Currency  Division); 
five  of  class  one  (four  transferred  to  Loans  and  Currency  Division); 
four,  at  $1,000  each;  eighteen,  at  $900  each;  messenger;  assistant 
messenger  (one  transferred  to  Loans  and  Currency  Division);  and 
two  IalK)rers;  in  all,  $50,580. 

Office  of  the  (Comptroller  of  the  Currency:  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  $5,000;  Deputy  Comptroller,  $3,500;  Deputy  Comp- 
troller, $3,000;  chief  clerk,  $2,500;  chiefs  of  division — one  at  S2,500, 
two  at  $2,200  each;  bookkeeper,  $2,000;  assistant  bookkeeper, 
$2,000;  clerks — eight  of  class  four,  additional  to  bond  clwk,  S200, 
thirteen  of  class  three,  thirteen  of  class  two,  twenty-six  of  class  one, 
thirteen  at  $1,000  each;  seven  at  $900  each;  stenographer,  $1,600; 
six  counters,  at  $840  each;  messenger;  five  assistant  messengers; 
three  laborers;  two  messenger  boys,  at  $360  each;  in  all,  $142,780. 

For  expenses  of  the  national  currency  (to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
national  banks),  namely:  Superintendent,  $2,500;  teller,  $2,000: 
clerks — one  of  class  four,  one  of  class  three,  four  of  class  two,  five  of 
class  one,  four  at  $1,000  each,  five  at  $900  each;  engineer,  $1,000: 
twelve  expert  counters,  at  $840  each;  three  counters,  at  $700  each; 
assistant  messenger;  fireman;  messenger  boy,  $360;  two  charwomen: 
in  all,  $43,460. 

For  expenses  of  special  examinations  of  national  banks  and  bank 
plates,  of  keeping  macerator  in  Treasury  Building  in  repair,  and  for 
other  incidental  expenses  attending  the  working  of  the  macerator, 
and  for  procuring  information  relative  to  banks  other  than  national, 
$4,800. 

Office  of  the  Cobcmissioner  of  Internal  Revenue:  ConuniB- 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  $6,000;  deputy  commissioner,  $4,000; 
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deputy  commissioners,  $3,600 ;  chemist,  $2,500 ;  first  assistant  chemist, 
$1,800;  second  assistant  chemist,  $1,600;  third  assistant  chemist, 
$1 ,400 ;  three  heads  of  divisions,  at  $2,500  each ;  six  heads  of  divisions, 
at  $2,250  each;  superintendent  of  stamp  vault,  $2,000;  private  secre- 
tary, $1,800;  clerKs — two  at  $2,000  each;  twenty-nine  of  class  four, 
tw^ity-five  of  class  three,  thirty-seven  of  class  two,  thirty-6even  of 
class  one;  thirty-two,  at  $1,000  each;  forty-two,  at  $900  each'  three 
messengers;  twenty-one  assistant  messengers;  and  sixteen  laoorers; 
in  aU,  $336,100. 

For  the  following,  formerly  authorized  and  paid  from  appropriation 
for  '^withdrawal  of  denatured  alcohol,''  namely:  Chief  chemist, 
$3,000;  first  assistant  chemist,  $1,800;  clerks — one  of  class  four,  one 
of  class  three,  four  of  class  two,  three  of  class  one;  one  messenger; 
in  aU,  $18,240. 

For  stamp  agent,  $1,600;  stamp  agent,  $900;  counter,  $900;  in  all, 
$3,400,  the  same  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  stamp  manufacturers. 

Opkob  of  Ldte-Savino  Service:  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Life-Saving  Service,  $4,000,  and  $500  additional  while  the  ofiice  is 
held  by  the  present  incumbent;  assistant  general  superintendent, 
$2,500;  principal  clerk,  $2,000;  title  and  contract  clerk,  $2,000; 
topographer  and  hydrographer,  $1,800;  civil  engineer,  $1,800;  drafts- 
man, $1,500;  clerlffl — three  of  class  four,  five  of  class  three,  four  of 
class  two,  five  of  class  one,  three  at  $1,000  each,  two  at  $900  each; 
messenger;  assistant  messenger;  laborer;  in  all,  $48,120. 

BuBBAU  OF  EiranAViNG  AND  PRINTING:  Director,  $6,000;  assistant 
director,  $3,500;  chief  of  division  of  assignments  and  reviews,  $3,000; 
chief  clerk,  $2,500:  medical  and  sanitary  officer,  $2,000;  stenog- 
rapher, $1,800;  clerks — one  of  class  four,  six  of  class  tiiree,  nine  of 
class  two,  nine  of  class  one,  eight  at  $1,000  each,  ten  at  $900  each, 
six  at  $840  each,  fifteen  at  $780  each;  disbursing  agent,  $2,400* 
storekeeper,  $1,600;  assistant  storekeeper,  $1,000;  clerk  in  charge  ot 

Eurchases  and  supplies,  $2,000;  nine  attendants,  at  $600  each; 
elpers — two  at  $900  each,  two  at  $720  each,  two  at  $600  each;  three 
messengers;  seven  assistant  messengers ;  captain  of  the  watch,  $1,400; 
two  tieutenants  of  the  watch,  at  $900  each;  forty-six  watchmen;  two 
forewomen  of  charwomen,  at  $540  each ;  nineteen  day  charwomen,  at 
$400  each;  fiftv-two  morning  and  evening  charwomen,  at  $300  each; 
foreman  of  laborers,  $900;  four  laborers;  seventy-five  laborers,  at 
$540  each;  in  all,  $216,380;  and  no  other  fund  appropriated  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  for  services,  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  rrinting,  <rf  the  character  specified  in  this  paragraph,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency  arising  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  then 
onJby  on  the  written  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secret  Service  Division:  Chief,  $3,600 ;  assistant  chief,  who  shall 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  clerk,  $3,000;  clerks — one  of  class  four, 
one  of  class  three,  two  of  class  two,  one  of  class  one,  one  at  $1,000; 
assistant  messenger;  in  all,  $15,720. 

Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint:  Director,  $6,000 ;  examiner, 
$3,000;  computer  and  adjuster  of  accounts,  $2,500;  assayer,  $2,200; 
clerks — two  of  class  four,  two  of  class  three,  one  of  class  one;  private 
secretary,  $1,400:  messenger;  assistant  in  laboratory,  $1,200;  assist- 
ant messcoiger;  sldlled  latorer,  $720;  in  all,  $25,580. 

For  frei^t  on  bullion  and  coin,  by  registered  mail  or  oth^wise, 
between  mints  and  assay  offices,  $25,000. 
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For  contingent  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  director,  namely:  For  assay  laboratory 
chemicals,  fuel,  materials,  balances,  weights,  and  other  necessaries, 
including  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  specimens  of  coins,  ores,  and 
incidentals,  $800. 

For  extiminations  of  mints,  expense  in  visiting  mints  for  the  purpose 
of  superintending  the  annual  settlements,  and  for  special  examma- 
tions,  and  for  the  collection  of  statistics  relative  to  the  annual  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States, 
$4,000. 

Office  of  Sukgeon  General  of  Public  Health  and  Mabine- 
HosprrAL  Service:  Surgeon  General,  $5,000;  chief  clerk,  $2,000; 
private  secretary  to  the  Sui^eon  General,  $1,800;  clerks — three  of 
class  four,  two  of  class  three,  six  of  class  two,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
translator,  seven  of  class  one,  three  at  $900  each;  messenger;  three 
assistant  messengers;  two  laborers,  at  $540  each;  in  all,  $&,980. 

Contingent  expenses.  Treasury  Department:  For  the  following 
siuns,  which  shall  be  so  apportioned  as  to  prevent  deficiencies 
therein,  namely: 

For  stationery  for  the  Treasury  Department  and  its  several  bureaus 
and  offices,  $50,000,  and  in  addition  thereto  sums  amounting  to  $86, 150, 
shall  be  deducted  from  other  appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal  year 
nineteen  himdred  and  thirteen  as  follows:  Contingent  expenses,  Inde- 
pendent Treasury,  $7,200;  contingent  expenses,  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia, $500;  contmgent  expenses,  mint  at  San  Francisco,  $300;  con- 
tingent expenses,  mint  at  Denver,  $300;  contingent  expenses,  assay 
office  at  New  York,  $500;  materials  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 
Biu*eau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  $3,300 ;  suppressing  counterfeiting 
and  other  crimes,  $400;  expenses  of  Revenue-CutterSOTvice,  $2,100; 
PubUc  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  $1,850;  Quarantine 
Service,  $590;  preventing  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases,  $260; 
Life-Saving  Service,  $1,400;  fuel,  lights,  and  water  for  public  build- 
ings, $4,750;  general  expenses  of  puohc  buildings,  $3,550;  collecting 
the  revenue  from  customs,  $37,300;  miscellaneous  expenses  of  col- 
lecting internal  revenue,  $18,700;  and  for  expenses  of  collecting  the 
corporation  tax,  $3,150;  and  said  sums  so  deducted  shall  be  credited 
to  and  constitute,  togeUier  with  the  first-named  sum  of  $50,000,  the 
total  appropriation  for  stationery  for  the  Treasury  Department  and 
its  several  biu*eaus  and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen. 

For  postage  required  to  prepav  matter  addressed  to  Postal  Union 
coimtnes;  and  for  postage  for  tne  Treasury  Department,  $1,000. 

For  materials  for  the  use  of  the  bookbinder  located  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  $250. 

For  newspaper  clippings,  law  books,  citv  directories,  and  other 
books  of  reference  relating  to  the  business  of  the  departm^it,  $1,000. 

For  investigation  and  experimentation  and  to  secure  better  methods 
of  administration,  with  a  view  to  increased  efficiency  or  to  greats 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  including  necessary 
traveling  expenses,  m  connection  with  special  work,  or  obtaining  of 
better  administrative  methods  in  any  branch  of  the  service  wimin 
or  under  the  Treasury  Department,  including  the  temporary  employ- 
ment of  agents,  stenographers,  accoimtants,  or  other  expert  services 
either  within  or  without  the  District  of  Columbia,  $20,000. 
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For  freight,  expressage,  telegraph  sxxA  telephone  service,  $7,000. 

For  rent  of  buildings,  $52,000.  y 

For  purchase,  exchange,  maintenance,  Wd  repair  of  motor  trucks, 
and  maintenance  of  horses  and  carriages,^  to  be  used  for  official  pur- 
poses only,  including  not  exceeding  $6,000  for  the  purchase  of  two 
motor  trucks  and  one  motor  deUvery  wagon,  $8,000. 

For  purchase  of  file  holders  and  file  cases,  $4,000. 

For  purchase  of  coal,  wood,  engine  oils  and  grease,  grates,  grate 
baskets  and  fixtures,  blowers,  cofd  hods,  coal  Novels,  pokers,  and 
tongs,  $12,000. 

For  purchase  of  gas,  electric  current  for  lighting  and  power  pur- 
poses, gas  and  electnc-hght  fixtures,  electric-li^t  wiring  and  material, 
candles,  candlesticks,  dropUghts  and  tubing,  gas  burners,  gas  torches, 
globes,  lanterns,  and  wicks,  $17,000. 

For  washing  and  hemming  towels,  for  the  purchase  of  awnings 
and  fiLxtures,  wmdow  shaded  and  fixtures,  alcohol,  benzine,  turpentine, 
,vamish,  baskets,  belting,  bellows,  bowls,  brooms,  buckets,  orushes, 
canvas,  crash,  cloth,  chamois  skins,  cotton  waste,  door  and  window 
fasteners,  dusters;  flower-garden,  street,  and  engine  hose;  lace  leather, 
lye,  nails,  oils,  plants,  picks,  pitchers,  powders,  stencil  plates,  hand 
stamps  and  repairs  of  same,  stamp  ink,  spittoons,  soap,  matches, 
match  safes,  sponges,  tacks,  traps,  tnermometers,  toilet  paper, 
tools,  towels,  towel  racks,  tiunblers,  wire,  zinc,  and  for  blacksmithmg, 
repairs  of  machinery,  removal  of  rubbish,  sharpening  tools,  street 
car  tickets  not  exceeding  $250,  adventising  for  pro}>osals,  and  for  sales 
at  pubUc  auction  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  of  condemned 
property  belonging  to  the  Treausry  Department,  payment  of  auc- 
tioneer fees,  and  purchase  of  other  absolutely  necessary  articles, 
$11,500. 

For  purchase  of  labor-saving  machines,  including  the  purchase  and 
exchange  of  registering  accountants,  numbering  machines,  and  other 
machines  of  a  similar  character,  including  time  stamps  for  stamping 
date  of  receipt  of  official  mail  and  telegrams,  and  repairs  thereto, 
$8,000. 

For  shelving  and  transferring  records  and  files  from  and  to  the 
Treasury  Builamg  and  its  annexes  in  Washington,  $500. 

For  purchase  of  carpets,  carpet  border  and  lining,  linoleum,  mats, 
rugs,  matting,  and  repairs,  ana  for  cleaning,  cutting,  making,  laying, 
and  relaying  of  the  same,  by  contract,  $3,000. 

For  purchase  of  boxes,  book  rests,  chairs,  chair  caning,  chair 
covers,  desks,  bookcases,  clocks,  cloth  for  covering  desks,  cushions, 
leather  for  covering  chairs  and  sofas,  locks,  lumber,  screens,  tables, 
typewriters,  inclumng  the  exchange  of  same,  wardrobe  cabinets, 
washstands;  water  coolers  and  stands,  and  for  replacing  other  worn 
and  unserviceable  articles,  $10,000. 

For  maintenance  of  the  automatic  fire-alarm  systems  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  Winder  Buildings,  $2,166. 

Electrical  bui^lar-alarm  devices.  Treasury  Building,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia:  For  installation  and  maintenance  of  electrical 
burglar-alarm  devices  in  the  Treasury  Building  at  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  $720. 

Contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  Office  of  Auditor 
FOR  the  Post  Office  Department,  namely:  For  miscellaneous 
items,   including  purchase,   repair,    and   exchange   of   typewriting 
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machines,  of  which  not  exceeding  $375  may  be  used  for  rental  of 
telephones,  and  not  exceeding  $300  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
law  books,  books  of  refwence,  and  city  directories,  $3,500; 

For  furniture  and  repairs,  $1,500; 

For  purchase,  exchange,  and  repair  of  adding  machines,  $1,000. 

In  all,  $6,000,  to  be  expended  under  the  dilution  of  the  Auditor 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  operate  as  a  spedfic 
exception  ox  the  said  omce  from  the  appropriation  for  contmrait 
expenses,  Treasury  Department,  unless  otherwise  provided  bylaw. 

For  the  purchase  of  tabulating  equipment  for  use  in  auditing 
accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  postal  service,  including  exchaujge, 
repairs,  miscellaneous  expenses  of  installation,  cards  and  filing 
devices,  $81,700,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Auditor 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  under  rules  and  relations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Provided,  That  not 
exceeding  $16,800  may  be  expended  for  the  rental  of  tabulating  and 
card-sortmg  machines. 

COLLECTING  INTEBNAL  BEVENUE. 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  and 
deputy  collectors,  and  surveyors,  and  clerks,  messengers,  and  janitors 
in  internal-revenue  offices,  $2,100,000:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
this  amount  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  any  officer,  desig- 
nated above,  supoenaed  by  the  United  States  court  to  attend  any 
trial  before  a  United  States  court  or  preliminary  examination  before 
any  United  States  commissioner,  which  expenses  shall  be  paid  from 
the  appropriation  for  *'Fees  of  witnesses.  United  States  courts.'* 

On  and  after  October  first,  nineteen  himdred  and  twelve,  the 
whole  number  of  collection  districts  for  the  collection  of  internal 
revenue  and  the  whole  number  of  collectors  of  internal  revalue  shall 
not  exceed  sixty-three. 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  forty  revenue  agents  provided  for  by 
law,  and  fees  and  expenses  of  gaugens,  salaries  and  expenses  of  store- 
keepers and  storekeeper-gangers,  $2,565,000. 

For  rent  of  offices  outside  of  the  District  of  Columina,  telephone 
service,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses  incident  to  the  collection 
of  internal  revenue,  and  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  books  of  refer- 
ence and  periodicals  for  the  chemical  laboratory  and  law  library,  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  $500.  and  reasonable  expenses  for  not  exceeding 
sixty  days  immediately  toUowing  the  injury  of  field  officers  or  em- 
ployees in  the  Internal-Revenue  Service  while  in  line  of  duty,  of 
medical  attendance,  surgeon's  and  hospital  bilk  made  neceesary  by 
reason  of  such  injury,  and  for  horses  crippled  of  killed  while  being 
used  by  officers  in  nuudng  raids,  not  exceedii^  $160  for  any  horse  so 
crippled  or  killed,  $75,000. 

For  expenses  of  collectiiig  the  corporation  tax  authorized  by  the 
tariff  Act  approved  August  iuth,  nineteen  htmdrad  and  nine,  $150,000. 

For  classiiying,  indexing,  exnibiting,  and  properly  canng  for  the 
returns  of  all  corporations  required  by  section  thirty-eight  of  the 
tariff  Act  approved  August  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  fij^  nine,  isdnd- 
ine  the  employment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  such  clerical  ai^ 
other  personal  services  and  for  rent  of  such  quarters  as  may  be  aeces- 
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sar^;  S30;000:  Provided,  That  any  and  all  such  returns  shall  be  open 
to  inspection  only  upon  the  order  of  the  President,  under  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury  and 
approved  by  the  President. 

INDEFENDENT  TBEASUBY. 

Office  of  assistant  treasurer  at  Baltimore:  Assistant 
treasurer,  $4,500;  cashier,  $2,600;  pajdng  teller,  $2,000;  receiving 
teller,  $1,900;  exchange  teller,  $1,800;  vault  clerk,  $1,800;  two 
clerks,  at  $1,600  each;  three  clerks,  at  $1,400  each;  four  clerks,  at 
$1,200  each;  five  clerks,  at  $1,000  each;  messenger,  $840;  three 
watchmen,  at  $720  each;  in  all,  $34,700. 

Office  of  assistant  treasurer  at  Boston:  Assistant  treas- 
urer, $5,000;  cashier,  $2,500;  paying  teller,  $2,500;  clerk,  $2,200; 
vault  clerk,  $2,000;  receiving  teller,  $2,000;  redemption  teller, 
$1,800;  five  clerks,  at  $1,600  each;  clerk,  $1,500;  one  clerk,  $1,400; 
four  cl^ks,  at  $1,200  each;  three  clerks,  $1,100  each;  five  clerks,  at 
$1,000  each;  clerk,  $900;  chief  guard,  $1,100;  three  watchmen, 
at  $850  each;  laborer  and  guard,  $720;  in  all,  $47,270. 

Office  of  assistant  treasurer  at  Chicago:  Assistant  treas- 
urer, $5,000;  cashier,  $3,000;  vault  clerk,  $2,250;  paying  teller, 
$2,500;  assorting  teller,  $2,000;  redemption  teller,  $2,000;  change 
teller,  $2,000:  receiving  teller,  $2,000;  clerk,  $1,600;  bookkeeper, 
$1,800;  two  bookkeepers,  at  $1,500  each;  clerk,  $1,600;  clerk, 
$1,750;  three  clerks,  at  $1,500  each;  six  clerks,  at  $1,500  each; 
twenty-two  clerks,  at  $1,200  each;  clerk,  $900;  hall  man,  $1,100; 
messenger,  $840;  three  watchmen,  at  $720  each;  janitor,  $720;  in 
all,  $76,120. 

Office  OF  ASSISTANT  treasurer  at  Cincinnati:  Assistant  treas- 
urer, $4,500;  cashier,  $2,250;  paving  teller,  $2,000;  receiving  teller, 
$1,800;  four  clerks,  at  $1,200  each;  two  clerks,  at  $1,300  each;  vault 
clerk,  $1,800;  bookkeeper,  $1,800;  clerk,  $1,200;  two  clerks,  at 
$1,000  each;  clerk  and  soenographer,  $1,000;  cnief  watchman,  $840; 
two  watchmen,  at  $600  each;  in  all,  $27,790. 

Office  of  assistant  treasurer  at  New  Orleans:  Assistant 
treasurer,  $4,500;  cashier,  $2,250:  paying  teller,  $2,000;  receiving 
teller,  $2,000;  vault  clerk,  $1,800;  bookkeeper,  $1,500;  clerk,  $1,500; 
assorting  teller,  $1,200;  six  clerks,  at  $1,200  each;  two  clerks,  at 
$1,000  each;  typewriter  and  stenographer,  $1,000;  day  watchman, 
$720;  night  watchman,  $720;  messenger,  $500;  in  all,  $28,890, 

Office  of  assistant  treasurer  at  New  York:  Assistant  treas- 
urer, $8,000;  cashier  (formerly  deputy  assistant  treasurer  and 
cashier),  $4,200;  assistant  cashier  (tormerly  assistant  cashier  and 
chief  clerk)j  $3,600;  chief  of  check  pay  division  (formerly  assistant 
cashier  and  vault  clerk),  $3,000;  bond  clerk  and  assistant  vault  clerk 
(formerly  chief  of  division),  $2,800;  paying  teller  (formerly  chief  of 
division),  $3,000;  receiving  teller  (formerly  chief  of  division),  $2,800; 
chief  of  redemption  division  (formerly  chief  of  division),  $2,700; 
vault  and  authorities  clerk  (formerly  cnief  of  division),  $2,500;  chief 
clerk  (formerlv  chief  paying  teller),  $3,000;  chief  of  coin  division  (for- 
merlv  chief  of  division),  $2,700;  chiei  bookkeeper,  $2,400;  assistant 
chiei  of  canceled  check  division  (formerly  assistant  teller),  $2,250; 
assistant  chief  of  redemption  division   (formerly  assistant  teller), 
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$2,250;  assistant  paying  teller  (formerly  assistant  teller),  $2,250; 
paying  teller,  coin  division  (formerly  assistant  teller),  $2,100;  assist- 
ant chief,  check  pay  division  (formerly  assistant  teller),  $2,000: 
assistant  chief,  coin  division  (formerly  assistant  teller),  $2,000;  chiel 
of  minor  coin  divisicm  (formerly  assistant  teller),  $2,000;  four  book- 
keepers (formerly  assistant  tellers),  at  $2,000  each;  paying  teller, 
minor  coin  division  (formerly  assistant  teller),  $1,800;  assistant  re- 
ceiving teller  (formerly  assistant  teller),  $1,800;  two  bookkeepers  (for- 
merly assistant  tellers),  at  $1,500  each;  clerks — one  at  $2,300,  one  at 
$2,100,  two  at  $2,000  each,  one  (formerly  assistant  teller).  $1,900, 
three  (formerly  assistant  tellers),  at  $1,800  each,  one  (formerly  assist- 
ant teller),  $1,700,  six,  at  $1,600  each,  nine,  at  $1,500  each;  thirteen, 
at  $1,400  each;  eight,  at  $1,300  each;  fourteen,  at  $1,200  each;  five, 
at  $1,100  each;  five,  at  $1,000  each;  messengers — two  at  $1,200  each, 
five  at  $900  each,  two  at  $800  each;  chief  guard  (formerly  chief  de- 
tective), $1,500;  guard  (formerly  assistant  detective),  $1,200;  two 
fuards  (formerly  two  hall  men),  at  $1,000  each;  superintendent  of 
uilding,  $1,800;  chief  engineer  (formerly  engineer),  $1,200;  two  engi- 
neers, at  $1,050  each;  cignt  watchmen,  at  $720  each;  in  all,  $190,610. 
Office  of  assistant  treasuber  at  Philadelphia:  A^istant 
treasurer,  S5,000;  cashier,  $2,500;  paying  teUer,  $2,250;  coin  teller, 
$2,000;  vault  clerk,  $1,900;  bookkeeper,  $1,800;  assorting  teller, 
$1,800;  receiving  toller,  $1,700;  redemption  teller,  $1,600;  clerks — 
one  at  $1,600,  two  at  SI, 500  each,  three  at  $1,400  each,  one  at  $1,300, 
five  at  $1,200  each,  one  at  $1,000;  chief  guard,  $1,100;  six  counters, 
at  $900  each;  six  watchmen,  at  $720  each;  in  all,  $48,470. 

Office  of  assistant  treasitier  at  Saint  Louis:  Assistant  treas- 
urer, $4,500;  cashier,  $2,500;  paying  teller,  $2,000;  receiving  teUer, 
$1,800;  assorting  toller,  $1,800;  change  teller,  $1,600;  three  clerks, 
at  $1,500  each;  coin  teller,  $1,200;  bookkeeper,  $1,500;  seven  clerks, 
at  $1,200  each;  two  clerks,  at  $1,100  each;  three  clerks,  at  $1,000  each; 
three  clerks,  at  S900  each;  two  watchmen,  at  $720  each;  two  janitors, 
at  SGOO  each;  guard,  S720;  in  all,  $41,060. 

Office  of  assistant  treasurer  at  San  Fean Cisco:  Assistant 
treasurer,  $4,500;  cashier,  who  also  acts  as  vault  clerk,  $3,000;  book- 
keeper, $2,000;  clerk,  $2,000;  pa}nng  teller,  $2,400;  receiving  teller, 
$2,000;  throe  clerks,  at  S1,S00  each;  clerk,  $1,500;  clerk,  $1,400;  two 
clerks,  at  ?l)f)0  each;  messenger,  $840;  four  watchmen,  at  $720  each; 
in  all,  $20,720. 

For  paper  for  interest,  transfer,  redemption,  pension,  and  otlier 
checks  and  drafts  for  the  use  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
assistant  trcasurci-s,  pension  agents,  disbursing  officers,  and  others, 
$9,000. 

MINTS  AND  ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Mint  at  Carson,  Nevada:  Assayer  in  charge,  who  shall  also  pep- 
form  the  duties  of  melter,  82,250;  assistant  assayer,  $1,500;  chief 
clerk,  $1,600;  clerk,  $1,000;  in  all,  $6,350. 

For  wages  of  workmen  and  other  employees,  $6,200. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  $3,000. 

Mint  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana:  Assayer,  who  shall  have  gen- 
eral  charge  of  the  institution  as  under  section  thirty-five  hundred  and 
sixty.  Revised  Statutes,  and  who  shall  be  a  practical  assayer,  |2|500; 
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assistant  assayer,  $1,500;  chief  clerk,  who  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
cashier,  $1,500;  uiree  clerks,  $1,200  each;  assayer's  assistant,  $1,200; 
in  all,  $10,300. 

For  wages  of  workmen  and  other  employees,  $7,600. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  $3,500. 

Mint  at  San  Francisco^  California:  Superintendent,  $4,500; 
assayer,  superintendent  meltmg  and  refining  department,  and  super- 
intendent coining  department,  at  $3,000  each;  chief  clerk,  and  cashier, 
at  $2,500  each;  bookkeeper,  $2,000;  assistant  assayer,  $2,200;  assist- 
ant melter  and  refiner,  and  assistant  coiner,  at  $2,000  each;  assistant 
cashier,  $1,800;  assistant  bookkeeper,  $1,800;  assay er's  assistant, 
$2,000;  deposit  weigh  clerk,  $2,000;  one  clerk,  $2,000;  one  clerk, 
$1,800;  six  clerks,  at  $1,600  each;  private  secretary,  $1,400;  two 
clerks,  at  $1,400  each;  two  clerks,  at  $1,200  each;  in  aU,  $54,300. 

For  wages  of  workmen,  and  other  employees,  $122,500. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  mcluding  new  machinery 
and  repairs,  exclusive  of  that  required  for  the  refinery,  melter  and 
refiners'  wastage,  and  loss  on  sale  of  sweeps,  arising  from  the  manu- 
facture of  ingots  for  coinage,  and  for  wastage  and  loss  on  sale  of 
coiners'  sweeps,  $40^00. 

Assay  office  at  ^oiste,  Idaho:  Assajrer  in  charge,  who  shall  also 
perform  the  duties  of  melter,  $2,250;  assistant  assayer,  $1,600;  chief 
derk,  who  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of  cashier,  $1,500;  assay er's 
assistant,  $1,500;  one  clerk,  $1,200;  in  all,  $8,050. 

For  wages  of  workmen,  and  other  employees,  $3,540. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  $2,500. 

Assay  office  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina:  Assayer  and 
melter,  $1,500. 

For  wages  of  workmen  and  other  clerks  and  employees,  $900. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  $400. 

Assay  office  at  Deadwood,  South  Dakota:  Assayer  in  charge, 
who  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of  melter,  $2,000;  clerk,  $1,200; 
assistant  assayer,  $1,600;  assayer's  assistant,  $1,400;  in  aU,  $6,200. 

For  wages  of  worknien  and  other  employees,  $3,000. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  new  machinery,  and  so 
forth,  $1,500. 

Assay  office  at  Helena,  Montana:  Assayer  in  charge,  $2,500; 
chief  clerk,  who  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of  cashier,  $1,800;  clerk, 
$1,600;  derk,  $1,400;  assistant  assayer,  $1,700;  assay er's  assistant, 
$1,400;  m  all,  $10,400. 

For  wages  of  workmen  and  other  employees,  $6,500. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  $3,250. 

Assay  office  at  Seattle,  Washington:  Assayer  in  charge,  who 
shall  also  perform  the  duties  of  melter,  $2,750;  assistant  assayer, 
$2,000;  chief  clerk,  who  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of  casmer, 
$2,000;  one  clerk,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars;  two  clerks, 
at  $1,600  each;  clerk,  $1,400;  in  all,  $13,050. 

For  wages  of  workmen,  and  other  employees,  $22,000. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  mcluding  rent  of  building, 
$6,500. 

Assay  office  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  Assayer  in  charge,  who 
shall  also  perform  the  duties  of  melter,  $2,500;  assistant  assayer, 
$1,600;  chief  derk,  who  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of  cashier, 
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$1,600:  Provided^  That  the  chief  clerk  shall  perfonn  the  duties  of 
assayer  in  charge  in  his  absence;  clerk,  $1,400;  in  all,  $7,100. 

For  wages  of  workmen,  and  other  employees,  $4,500. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  $3,500. 

The  position  of  coiner,  wmch  has  heretofore  existed  in  each  of  the 
coinage  mints,,  and  the  position  of  melter  and  rdiner,  which  has  here- 
tofore existed  in  each  of  the  coinage  mints  and  in  the  United  States 
assay  office  at  New  York,  are  hereby  abolished,  to  take  effect  on  and 
after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  on  and  after  thai 
date  the  duties  and  responsibilities  heretofore  impnosed  by  law  on  the 
officers  holding  said  positions  in  each  of  said  mints  and  the  assay 
office  shall  devolve  upon  the  superintendents  of  said  institutions; 
and  all  assistants  and  employees  of  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the 
United  States  shall,  from  and  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mint  at  Denver,  Colorado:  Superintendent,  $4,500;  assayer, 
$3,000;  superintendent  melting  and  refining  department,  $3,000; 
superintendent  coining  department,  $2,500;  cnief  clerk  and  cashier, 
at  $2,500  each;  deposit  weigh  clerk  and  bookkeeper,  at  $2,000  each; 
assistant  assayer,  $2,200;  two  clerks,  at  $2,000  each;  assayer's 
assistant,  $2,000;  assistant  cashier,  $1,800:  two  clerks,  at  $1,800 
each;  four  clerks,  at  $1,600  each;  two  clerks,  at  $1,400  each;  one 
clerk,  $1,200;  private  secretary,  $1,200;  in  all,  $47,200. 

For  wa^es  or  workmen  and  other  employees,  $94,000. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  including  newmachin^ 
and  repairs,  wastage  in  meltm^  and  refining  department  and  coining 
department,  and  loss  on  sale  of  sweeps  arismg  rrom  the  treatment  or 
bullion  and  the  manufacture  of  coin,  $35,000. 

Mint  at  Philadelphia:  Superintendent,  $4,500;  engraver,  $4,000; 
assayer,  $3,000;  superintendent  melting  and  refining  department, 
$3,000;  superintendent  coining  departm^it,  $2^500;  chief  clerk, 
$2,500;  assistant  assayer,  $2,200;  assistant  supermtendent  of  mat- 
ing and  refining  department,  $2,000;  cashier,  and  bookkeeper,  at 
$2,500  each;  one  clerk,  and  deposit  weigh  clerk,  at  $2,000  eadi; 
assistant  cashier,  and  curator,  at  $1,800  each;  two  clerks,  at  $1,700 
each;  eight  clerks,  at  $1,600  each;  one  clerk,  $1,500;  six  clerks,  at 
$1,400  each;  one  clerk,  $1,300;  three  clerks,  at  $1,200  each  (includ- 
ing one  formerly  paid  from  ''parting  and  refining");  five  clerks,  at 
$1,000  each;  one  clerk,  $900;  m  all,  $73,200. 

For  wages  of  workmen,  and  other  Employees,  $305,000. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  including  new  machineiy 
and  repairs,  wastage  in  melting  and  refining  and  in  coining  depart- 
ments, and  loss  on  sale  of  sweeps  arising  from  the  treatment  of 
bullion  and  the  manufacture  of  corns,  $70,000. 

Assay  office  at  New  York:  Superintendent,  $5,000;  assayer, 
$3jOOO;  superintendent  of  melting  and  refining  department,  $3,000; 
chief  clerk,  cashier,  deposit  weight  clerk,  and  assistant  assayer,  at 
$2,500  each;  two  derKs,  and  assayer's  assistant,  at  $2,000  each; 
bookkeeper,  $2,350;  assistant  cashier,  and  four  clerks,  at  $1,800  each; 
one  clerk  (formerly  paid  from  '*  parting  and  refining '0,  $1,600;  one 
clerk,  $1,500;  private  secretary,  $1,400;  one  clerk,  $1,250;  seven 
clerks,  at  $1,000  each;  in  all,  $51,100. 

For  wages  of  workingmen  and  other  employees,  $80,000. 
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For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  including  new  machinery 
and  repairs,  wastage  in  the  melting  department,  and  loss  on  sale  of 
sweeps  arising  from  the  treatment  of  bullion,  $60,000. 

OOYEBNBiENT  IN  THE  TEBRITORIES. 

DisTBiOT  OF  Alaska:  Governor.  $7,000;  four  judges,  at  $7,600 
each;  four  attorneys,  at  $5,000  eacn;  four  marshals,  at  $4,000  each; 
four  clerks,  at  $3,500  each;  in  all,  $87,000. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  clerk  hire,  not  to  exceed 
$2,250;  janitor  service,  not  to  exceed  $900;  traveling  expenses  of  the 
governor  while  absent  from  Juneau  on  official  business;  rent  of  offices 
and  quarters  in  Juneau,  stationery,  lights,  and  fuel,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  $7,150. 

Territory  op  Hawaii:  Governor,  $7,000;  secretary,  $4,000;  chief 
justice,  $6,000;  two  associate  justices,  at  $5,500  each;  in  aU,  $28,000. 

For  judges  of  circuit  courts,  at  $4,000  each,  so  much  as  may  be 
necessary,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  Territory  of  llawaii,  to  be  expended 
by  the  governor  for  stationery,  postage,  and  incidentds,  $1,000,  and 
forprivate  secretary  to  the  governor,  $2,000;  in  all,  $3,000. 

For  legislative  expenses,  namely:  Furniture,  light,  telephone,  sta- 
tionery, record  casmgs  and  files,  printing  and  binding,  indexing 
records,  postage,  ice,  water,  clerk  hire,  mileage  of  members,  and  inci- 
dentals, pay  of  chaplain,  clerk,  sergeant  at  arms,  stenographers, 
typewriters,  janitors,  and  messengers,  $30,000:  Provided,  That  tiie 
members  of  tne  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  shall  not  draw 
their  compensation  of  $200  or  any  mileage  for  an  extra  session,  held 
in  compliance  with  section  fif ty-n)ur  of  an  Act  to  provide  a  govern- 
ment for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  approved  April  thirtieth,  mneteen 
hundred. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  no  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  classified  service  of  the  War  Department  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  filled  except  by  promotion  or  demotion  from 
among  those  within  said  service,  until  the  whole  number  of  those 
herein  authorized  in  said  classified  service  of  the  department  shall 
have  been  reduced  not  less  than  five  per  centum.  And  the  salaries 
or  compensation  of  all  places  herein  provided  for  that  may  be  em- 
braced within  such  reduction  shall  not  be  available  for  expenditure 
but  shall  lapse  and  be  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Secretary  of  War,  $12,000;  Assistant 
Secretary,  $5,000;  assistant  and  chief  clerk,  $4,000;  private  secretary 
to  the  Secretary,  $2,500;  clerk  to  the  Secretary,  $2,000;  stenographer 
to  the  Secretary,  $2,000;  clerk  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  $2,400; 
assistant  chief  clerk,  $2,400;  disbursing  clerk,  $2,750;  apfjointment 
clerk,  $2,250;  four  chiefs  of  division,  at  $2,000  each;  superintendent 
of  buildings  outside  of  State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  Building, 
in  addition  to  compensation  as  cnief  of  division,  $500;  chief  teleg- 
rapher, $1,800;  clerks — four  of  class  four,  five  of  class  three,  fifteen 
of  class  two,  nineteen  of  class  one,  six  at  $1,000  each,  one  at  $900; 
foreman,  $1,200;  carpenter,  $1,200;  chief  messenger,  $1,000;  carpen- 
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ter,  S900;  skilled  laborer,  $900;  six  messengers;  seven  assistant  mes- 
sengers; telephone  switchboard  operator;  assistant  telephone  switch- 
board operator;  two  messenger  boys,  at  $360  each;  engineer,  S900; 
assistant  en^neer,  $720;  fireman;  four  watchmen;  five  watchmen, 
at  $660  each;  eight  laborers;  two  laborers,  at  $540  each;  hostler, 
$600;  two  hostlers  and  one  watchman,  at  $540  each;  elevator  con- 
ductors— one  at  $600,  one  at  $540;  four  charwomen;  in  all,  $149,820. 

Adjutant  General's  Optice:  Chief  clerk,  $2,000:  ten  chiefs  of 
division,  at  $2,000  each;  clerks — forty-eight  of  class  lour,  sixty-four 
of  class  three,  ninety-four  of  class  two,  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
of  class  one,  eighty-eight  at'  $1,000  each;  engineer,  $1,400;  assistant 
engineer,  $900;  two  firemen;  skilled  mechanic,  $1,000;  ten  mes- 
sengers; fifty-eight  assistant  messengers;  messenger  boy,  $360;  eig^t 
watchmen;  superintendent  of  building,  $250;  and  eighteen  laborers; 
in  all,  $781,950;  all  employees  provided  for  by  this  paragraph  for  the 
Adjutant  General^s  Office  of  the  War  Department  shall  be  exclusively 
engaged  on  the  work  of  this  oflice  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundreci 
and  tnirteen. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General:  Clerks — one  of  class  four, 
two  of  class  three,  three  of  class  two,  one  of  class  one;  messenger; 
assistant  messenger;  and  messenger,  $600;  in  all,  $12,560. 

Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General:  Chief  clerk  and  so- 
licitor, $2,500;  law  clerks — one  at  $2,400.  one  at  $2,000;  clerks — one 
of  class  four,  two  of  class  three,  three  of  class  two.  six  of  class  one; 
copyist;  two  messengers ;  assistant  messenger;  in  all,  $26,600. 

Signal  Office:  Chief  clerk,  $2,000;  clerira — two  of  class  four,  one 
of  class  three,  one  of  class  two,  four  of  class  one,  ten  at  $1,000  each; 
two  messengers;  assistant  messenger;  in  all,  $25,800. 

The  services  of  skilled  draftsmen  and  such  other  services  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  deem  necessary  may  be  employed  only  in  the 
Signal  Croce  to  carry  into  effect  the  various  appropriations  for  fortifi- 
cations and  other  works  of  defense,  and  for  tne  Signal  Service  of  the 


!  expenditures  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  shall  not  exce^ 
$25,000,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  each  year  in  the  annual 
estimates  report  to  Congress  the  number  of  persons  so  employed, 
their  duties,  and  the  amount  paid  to  each. 

The  services  of  one  wireless  engineer  and  one  wireless  assistant, 
as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  deem  necessary,  may  be  employed  only 
in  the  Signal  OflBce  to  carry  into  effect  the  appropriation  for  tlie 
Signal  Service  of  the  Army,  to  be  paid  from  sucn  appropriation,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  employees  appropriated  for  in  the  Signal 
OflSce:  Provided  J  That  tne  entire  expenditures  for  this  purpose  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteoi, 
shall  not  exceed  $3,600,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  each 
year  in  the  annual  estimates  report  to  Congress  the  number  of  per- 
sons so  employed,  their  duties,  and  the  amount  paid  to  each 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General:  Chief  clerk,  $2,500; 
two  chiefs  of  division,  at  $2,000  each;  clerks — nine  of  class  four, 
fourteen  of  class  three,  twenty-seven  of  class  two,  fifty-eight  of  class 
one,  forty  at  $1,000  each,  thirteen  at  $900  each;  advisory  architect, 
$4,000;  experienced  builder  and  mechanic,  $2,500;  inspector  of  sup- 
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Elies,  $2,500;  draftsmen — three  at  $1,800  each,  seven  at  $1,600  each, 
ve  at  $1,400  each,  one  at  $1,200;  supervising  engineer,  $2,750;  two 
civil  engineers,  at  $1,800  each;  assistant  civil  engineer,  $1,200; 
electrical  engineer,  $2,000;  electrical  and  mechanical  engineer,  $2,000; 
marine  engineer,  $3,500;  assistant  marijie  engineer,  $1,800;  sanitary 
and  heating  engineer,  $1,800;  blue-print  operator,  $900;  four  mes- 
sengers; eleven  assistant  messengers;  two  assistant  messengers,  at 
$600  each;  female  messenger,  $480;  seven  laborers;  laborer,  $480; 
in  all,  $275,610. 

Office  of  the  Commissary  General:  Chief  clerk,  $2,000; 
clerks — six  of  class  four,  eight  of  class  three,  eight  of  class  two,  eight- 
een of  class  one,  thirteen  at  $1,000  each,  four  at  $900  each;  mes- 
senger; two  assistant  messengers;  laborer;  in  all,  $77,940. 

Office  of  the  Surgeon  General:  Chief  clerk,  $2,000;  law  clerk, 
$2,000;  clerks — thirteen  of  class  four,  eleven  of  class  three,  twenty- 
six  of  class  two,  thirty-two  of  class  one,  ten  at  $1,000  each,  three  at 
$900  each;  anatomist,  $1,600;  engineer,  $1,400;  three  firemen;  skilled 
mechanic,  $l,000j  two  messengers;  ten  assistant  messengers;  three 
watchmen;  supermtendent  of  building  (Army  Medical  Museum  and 
Library),  $250;  six  laborers;  chemist,  $2,088;  assistant  chemist, 
$1,500;  principal  assistant  librarian,  $2,250;  pathologist,  $1,800; 
microscopist,  $1,800;  assistant  librarian,  $1,800;  four  charwomen; 
in  all,  $166,108. 

Office  of  the  Paybiaster  General:  Chief  clerk,  $2,250;  clerks — 
six  of  class  four,  seven  of  class  three,  twelve  of  class  two,  eleven  of 
class  one,  five  at  $1,000  each,  nine  at  $900  each;  messenger;  assistant 
messenger;  four  laborers;  laborer,  $600;  in  all,  $72,150. 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance:  Chief  clerk,  $2,000;  chief  of 
division,  $2,000;  clerks — five  of  class  four,  seven  ot  class  three, 
twelve  of  class  two,  twenty-eight  of  class  one,  nine  at  $1,000  each, 
four  at  $900  each;  two  messengers;  assistant  messenger;  messenger, 
$780;  messenger.  $720;  laborer;  in  aU,  $91,760. 

The  services  or  skilled  draftsmen  and  such  other  services,  not  cler- 
ical, as  the  Secretary"  of  War  may  deem  necessary,  may  be  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  to  carry  into  eflFect  the  various 
appropriations  for  the  armament  of  fortifications  and  for  the  arming 
and  equipfjing  of  the  oi^anized  militia,  to  be  paid  from  such  appro- 
priations, in  addition  to  the  amount  specifically  appropriated  for 
draftsmen  in  the  Army  Ordnance  Bureau:  Provided,  That  the  entire 
expenditures  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  tnirteen,  shall  not  exceed  $45,000,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  each  year  in  the  annual  estimates  report 
to  Congress  the  number  of  persons  so  employed,  their  duties,  and  the 
amount  paid  to  each. 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers:  Chief  clerk,  $2,000;  two 
chiefs  of  division,  at  $2,000  each;  clerks — eight  of  class  four,  eleven 
of  class  three,  thirteen  of  class  two,  sixteen  of  class  one,  ten  at  $1,000 
each,  eleven  at  $900  each;  six  messengers;  three  assistant  messen- 
gers; and  two  laborers;  in  all,  $103,820. 

And  the  services  of  skilled  draftsmen,  civil  engineers,  and  such 
other  services  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  deem  necessary,  may  be 
employed  only  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  various  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors,  fortifica- 
tions, and  surveys,  to  be  paid  from  such  appropriations:  Promded, 
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That  the  e:n>enditure8  on  this  account  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirteen  shall  not  exceed  $42,000;  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  shall  each  year,  in  the  annual  estimates,  report  to  Con- 
gress the  number  of  persons  so  employed,  their  duties,  and  the 
amoimt  paid  to  each. 

Office  of  the  Bttbeau  of  Insulab  Affaibs:  Law  officer, 
$4,500;  chief  clerk,  $2,000;  clerks — ^ten  of  class  four,  three  of  class 
three,  ten  of  class  two,  nineteen  of  class  one,  eighteen  at  $1,000  each; 
three  messengers;  two  assistant  messengers;  five  laborers;  two  char- 
women; in  aU,  $91,840. 

Division  of  Militia  Affaibs,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff: 
For  the  following  now  authorized  by  section  twentv  of  the  Act  ap- 

E roved  January  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  tnree,  as  amended 
J  the  Act  approved  May  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight,  namely:  Chief  clerk,  $2,000;  clerks — ^two  of  class  four,  two  of 
class  three,  three  of  class  two,  nine  of  class  one,  seven  at  $1,000  each; 
messenger;  one  assistant  messenger;  two  laborers;  two  charwomen; 
in  all,  $34,160. 

For  rent  of  quarters,  $2,500. 

For  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  Division  of  Militia  Affairs,  includ- 
ing stationery,  fuel,  lignt,  furniture,  telegraph  and  telephone  service, 
and  necessary  printing  and  binding,  $3,500,  which  sum,  together  with 
the  forgoing  amounts  for  salaries  and  rent,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
pnermanent  appropriation  for  militia  imder  the  provisions  of  section 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and 
no  other  or  further  sums  shall  be  expended  from  said  appropriation 
for  or  on  account  of  said  Division  of  Militia  Affairs  durmg  tne  fiscal 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Wae  Department:  For  purdiase 
of  professional  and  scientific  books,  law  books,  including  their  ex- 
change; books  of  reference,  blank  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
newspapers  (subscriptions  to  periodicals  may  oe  paid  for  in  advance), 
maps;  typewriters  and  adding  machines,  including  their  exchange; 
furniture  and  repairs  to  same;  carpets,  matting,  oilcloth,  file  cases, 
towels,  ice,  brooms,  soap,  sponges,  fuel,  gas,  and  heating  apparatus 
for  and  repairs  to  the  buildings  (outside  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy 
Department  building)  occupied  by  Adjutant  General's  oflice,  thie 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  other  offices  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  its  bureaus  located  in  the  Lemon  Building;  expenses  of 
horses  and  vehicles,  including  their  exchange,  to  be  used  only  for 
official  purposes;  freight  and  express  charges;  street  car  tickets,  not 
exceeding  $300;  temporary  labor  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  and  other 
absolute^  necessary  expenses,  $48,000. 

For  stationery  for  the  War  Department  and  its  bureaus  and  ofiSces, 
$25,000. 

For  postage  stamps  for  the  War  Department  and  its  bureaus,  as 
required  unoer  the  Postal  Union,  to  prepay  postage  on  matters  ad- 
dressed to  Postal  Union  countries,  $500. 

For  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use  of  the  War 
Department,  as  follows:  Medical  dispensary.  Surgeon  Grenend's  offik^e, 
$1,000;  War  Department,  $7,200;  Adjutant  General's  office,  $2,30t; 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  $2,220;  m  all,  $12,720. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

Office  of  public  buildings  and  ground^  Superintendent, 
$3,000;  assistant  and  chief  clerk,  $2,400;  clerks— one  of  class  four, 
one  of  class  three,  one  of  class  two  and  stenographer,  one  of  class  one; 
messenger;  landscape  architect,  $2,400;  surveyor  and  draftsman, 
$1,500;  in  all,  $16,140. 

For  foremen,  gardeners,  mechanics,  and  laborers  employed  in  the 
public  grounds,  $31,200. 

For  one  sergeant  of  park  watchmen,  $950. 

For  second  sergeant  of  park  watchmen,  $900. 

For  day  watchmen,  as  follows:  One  in  Franklin  Park  and  adjacent 
reservations  on  New  York  Avenue;  one  in  Lafayette  Park;  two  in 
Smithsonian  Groimds  and  neighboring  reservations;  one  in  Judiciary 
Park;  one  in  Lincoln  Park  and  adiacent  reservations;  one  in  Iowa 
Circle  and  reservations  to  the  northeast;  one  in  Thomas  and  Scott 
Circles  and  neighboring  reservations;  one  in  Washington  Circle  and 
neighboring  reservations;  one  in  Dupont  CSrcle  and  neighboring 
reservations;  one  in  McPherson  Park  and  Farragut  Square;  one  in 
Stanton  Park  and  neighboring  reservations;  two  in  Henry  and 
Seaton  Parks  and  neighboring  reservations;  one  in  Mount  Vernon 
Park  and  reservations  to  the  northeast;  one  in  grounds  south  of  the 
Executive  Mansion;  one  in  Garfield  and  Marion  Parks  and  reserva- 
tions to  the  east;  one  in  Monument  Park;  and  three  in  Potomac  Park; 
twenty-one  in  all,  at  $720  each,  $15,120. 

For  night  watchmen,  as  follows:  Two  in  Smithsonian  Grounds  and 
neighborm^  reservations;  one  in  Judiciary  Park;  two  in  Henry  and 
Seaton  Parks  and  adjacent  reservations;  one  in  pounds  south  of  the 
Executive  Mansion;  one  in  Monument  Park;  one  m  Garfield  Park  and 
neighboring  reservations;  one  in  Iowa,  Scott,  and  Thomas  Circles  and 
neighboring  reservations;  one  in  Stanton  and  Lincoln  Parks  and 
neighboring  reservations;  one  in  Lafayette  and  McPherson  Squares 
andFranlmn  and  Farragut  Parks;  one  in  Washington  and  Dupont 
Circles  and  neighboring  reservations;  one  in  Mount  Vernon  Park  and 
neighboring  reservations;  two  for  greenhouses  and  nursery;  and  four 
in  Potomac  Park,  nineteen  in  all,  at  $720  each,  $13,680. 

For  watchman  for  the  care  of  the  monument  and  dock  at  Wake- 
field, Virginia,  the  birthplace  of  Washington,  $300. 

For  contingent  and  incidental  expenses,  including  piurchase  of  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  books  ana  periodicals,  books  of  reference, 
blank  books,  photographs,  and  maps,  $700. 

For  purchase  and  repair  of  bicycles  and  revolvers  for  park  watch- 
men and  for  purchase  of  ammunition,  $400. 

For  purchasing  and  supplying  uniforms  to  park.  Monument,  and 
bridge  watchmen,  $2,800. 

Of  the  following  amounts  appropriated  under  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  the  sum  of  $32,875  snail  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

STATE,  WAR,  AND  NAVY  DEPAETMBNT  BT7ILDING. 

Office  of  the  superintendent:  Clerk  of  class  three;  stenographer 
and  typewriter,  $900;  chief  engineer,  $1,400;  five  assistant  engineers, 
at  $1,000  each;  electrical  machinist,  $1,200;  captain  of  the  watch, 
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$1,200;  two  lieutenants  of  the  watch,  at  $840  each;  forty-nine  watd^ 
men;  carpenter,  $1,000;  electrician,  $1,200;  machinist,  painter,  and 
plumber,  at  $1,000  each;  three  dynamo  tenders,  at  $900  each;  seven 
skiUed  laborers  or  mechanics,  at  $840  each;  messenger;  foreman  of 
laborers,  $840;  ten  firemen;  eleven  conductors  of  elevators,  at  $720 
each;  seventeen  laborers;  three  second-class  firemen,  at  $660  each; 
four  forewomen  of  charwomen,  at  $300  each;  seventy-seven  char- 
women; gardener,  $720  j  in  all,  $112,440. 

For  fuel,  lights,  repaus,  and  miscellaneous  items,  and  city  direc- 
tories, $32,000. 

Navy  Depabtment  Annex,  Mills  Building:  Enmneer,  $1,200; 
four  firemen;  two  elevator  conductors,  at  $720  each;  five  watchmen; 
four  laborers ;  one  forewoman,  $300 ;  nine  charwomen;  in  all,  $14,220. 

For  repairs,  supplies,  and  misceUaneous  articles,  Mills  Building 
(Navy  Department  Annex),  $2,000. 

For  purchase  and  installation  of  one  three-huhdred-kilowatt  elec- 
tric generator  and  appurtenances,  in  main  building,  $14,000. 

State  Depabtment  Annex:  Laborer,  $660. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  OF  THE  Secretaky:  Secretaryof  the  Navy,  $12,000;  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  $5,000;  chief  clerk,  $3,000;  private  secre- 
tary to  Secretary,  $2,500;  clerk  to  Secretary,  $2,250;  clerk  to  Assist^ 
ant  Secretary,  $2,000;  disbursing  clerk,  $2,250;  stenographer,  $1,800: 
clerks— four  of  class  four,  two  of  class  three,  four  of  class  two,  five  of 
class  one,  one  at  $1,100,  four  at  $1,000  each;  stenographer,  $1,200; 
telegraph  operator,  $1,100;  two  copyists;  carpenter,  $900;  foiir  mes- 
sengers; four  assistant  messengers;  thrc^e  laborers;  three  messenger 
boys,  at  $600  each:  messenger  Doy,  $420;  messenger  boy,  $400;  tde- 
phone  switchboard  operator;  assistant  telephone  switchboard  oper- 
ator; in  all,  $75,060. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor:  Solicitor,  $4,000;  law  clerks — one  at 
$2,500,  one  at  $2,250,  one  at  $2,000;  clerks — one  of  class  four,  one  of 
class  three,  one  of  class  two,  one  at  $840;  messenger,  $600;  in  all, 
$16,990. 

LiBRABY  OF  THE  Navt  DEPARTMENT:  Clerk  of  class  two;  clerk  of 
class  one;  assistant  messenger;  one  laborer;  in  all,  $3,980. 

Office  of  Naval  Records  of  the  Rebellion  :  Chief  clerk,  $2,000 : 
agent,  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  the  officers  of 
the  late  Confederate  navy,  $1,800 ;  clerks — one  of  class  three  (indexer) 
three  of  class  twoj  three  of  class  one,  two  at  $1,000  each;  copyist; 
copyist,  $720;  assistant  messenger;  necessary  traveling  expenses  for 
collection  of  records,  $100;  in  all,  $17,640;  all  employees  prodded 
for  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  exclusively  engaged  on  the  work  of 
this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundrea  and  thirteen. 

For  continuing  the  pubhcation  of  an  edition  of  eleven  thousand 
copies  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Jufy 
thirtj-first,  eighteen  hund.red  and  ninety-four,  and  for  tiie  purpose  of 
making  such  maps  and  illustrations  as  relate  to  the  work,  $21,000. 

Judge  Advocate  General,  United  States  Navy:  Law  clerk, 
$2,200;  clerks — one  of  class  four,  one  at  $1,300,  two  of  class  one, 
three  at  $1,000  each,  one  at  $900 ;  assistant  messenger;  in  all,  $12,320. 
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BuBEAU  OP  Navigation:  Chief  clerk,  $2,000;  clerks — one  at 
$2,000,  four  of  class  four,  five  of  class  three,  five  of  class  two,  eight  of 
class  one,  three  at  $1,100  each,  fourteen  at  $1,000  each;  fourteen  copy- 
ists; nine  copyists,  at  $840  each;  two  assistant  messengers;  messen- 
ger boy,  $600;  five  laborers;  in  all,  $78,600. 

Office  of  Naval  Intellioenoe:  Clerk  of  class  four;  clerks — 
one  of  class  two,  one  at  $1,300,  three  at  $1,000  each;  two  translators, 
at  $1,400  each;  assistant  draftsman,  $1,200;  messenger  boy,  $600; 
in  all,  $12,100. 

BuBEAU  OF  Equipment:  Chief  clerk,  $2,000;  expert  in  wireless 
telegraphy,  $3,000;  draftsman,  who  shall  be  an  expert  in  marine  con- 
struction, $2,000;  bookkeeper  and  accountant,  $1,800;  one  drafts- 
man, $1,700;  electrical  expert  and  draftsman,  $1,600;  clerks — one  of 
class  four,  two  of  class  three,  one  of  class  two,  one  at  $1,300,  two  of 
class  one,  four  at  $1,000  each;  draftsman  for  work  in  connection  with 
depots  for  coal,  $1,200;  two  copyists;  assistant  messenger;  messen- 

{fer  boy,  $600;   blue  printer,  $600;   messenger  boy,  $360;   and  two 
aborers;  in  all,  $32,800. 

The  services  of  draftsmen  and  such  other  technical  services  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  deem  necessary  may  be  employed  only  in 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  and  at  rates  of  compensation  not  exceeding 
those  paid  hereunder  prior  to  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  to  carry  into  effect  the  various  appropriations  for  "Increase  of 
the  Navy"  and  '*  Equipment  of  vessels,  to  be  paid  from  the  appropri- 
ation "Equipment  of  vessels*':  Promdedy  That  the  expenditures  on 
this  account  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  himdred  and  thirteen  shall  not 
exceed  $9,600.  A  statement  of  the  persons  employed  hereimder,  their 
duties,  and  the  compensation  paid  to  each  shall  be  made  to  Congress 
each  year  in  the  annual  estimates. 

Hydroqbaphio  Office:  Hydrographic  engineer,  $3,000;  assistant, 
$2,200;  assistant,  $2,000;  nauti^  experts — one  at  $1,800,  two  at 
$1,600  each,  one  at  $1,400,  three  at  $1,200  each,  three  at  $1,000  each; 
clerks — one  of  class  two,  one  of  class  one;  custodian  of  archives; 
$1,200;  copyists — three  at  $900  each;  one  at  $840,  two  at  $720  each; 
compiler,  $1,400;  editor  of  Notice  to  Mariners,  $1,800;  computer, 
$1,400;  draftsmen — three  at  $1,800  each,  four  at  $1,600  each;  two  at 
$1,400  each,  two  at  $1,200  each,  five  at  $1,000  each,  one  at  $900; 
three  apprentice  draftsmen,  at  $700  each;  chief  engraver,  $2,000; 
engravers — two  at  $1,800  each,  three  at  $1,600  each,  one  at  $1,400, 
six  at  $1,200  each,  two  at  $1,000  each,  one  at  $720;  apprentice 
engraver,  $800;  appentice  engraver,  $700;  plate  printers — chief, 
$1,400,  one  at  $1,200,  one  at  $1,000,  two  at  $900  each,  one  at  $800; 
apprentice  plate  printers — one  at  $700,  one  at  $600;  chief  lithographer, 
$1,800;  two  lithographers,  at  $1,000  each;  apprentice  lithographer, 
$700;  electro typer  and  chart  plate  maker,  $1,200;  assistant  mes- 
senger; four  laborers;  helpers — two  at  $720  each,  two  at  $660  each, 
one  at  $600,  one  at  $500,  one  at  $480;  in  all,  $102,700. 

Additional  employees,  for  production  of  charts  from  metallic  plates 
by  photoUthograpmc  process:  Draftsmen — one  at  $1,800,  two  at 
$1,400  each,  two  at  $1,200  each,  five  at  $1,000  each;  process  pho- 
tographer, $1,600;  photographic  printer,  $1,200;  lithographic  press- 
man, $1,400;  lithographic  transferer,  $1,400;  two  negative  cutters, 
at  $1,000  each;  two  feeders,  at  $480  each;  in  all,  $20,560.- 
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For  purchase  of  copperplates,  steel  plates,  diart  paper,  packmg 
boxes,  chart  j>ortfolios,  electrotyping  copperplates,  cfeaiuiig  copper- 
plates; tools,  instruments,  power,  and  materials  for  drawing,  engrav- 
mg,  and  printing;  materials  for  and  moimting  charts;  remiction  of 
charts  by  photography;  photolithographing  charts  for  immediate  use; 
transfer  of  photolithographic  and  other  charts  to  copper;  care  and 
repairs  to  printing  presses,  furniture,  instruments,  and  tools;  extra 
drawing  and  engraving;  translating  from  foreign  languages;  tdegrams 
on  public  business^  the  preparation  of  Pilot  Cnarts  ana  their  supple- 
ments,  and  the  prmting  and  mailing  of  the  same;  purchase  of  data 
for  charts  and  sailing  directions  and  other  nautical  publicatioiis;  works 
and  periodicals  relating  to  hydrography,  marine  meteorolc^y,  naviga- 
tion, surveying,  oceanography,  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  $7,000. 

Contingent  expenses  of  branch  offices  at  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
Portland  (Oregon),  Portland  (Maine),  Chicago,  Geveland,  Port  Town- 
send,  Buffalo,  Dmuth,  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Panama,  and  Galveston, 
including  furniture^  fuel,  lights,  works  and  periodicals  relating  to 
hydrography,  marme  meterology,  navigation,  surveving,  ocean- 
ography, and  terrestrial  magnetism,  stationery,  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles, rent  and  care  of  offices,  care  of  time  balls,  car  fare  and  ferriage  in 
visiting  merchant  vessels,  freight  and  express  charges,  tel^raxns,  and 
other  necessarv  expenses  incurred  in  collecting  the  latest  informatioo 
for  the  Pilot  dnarts,  and  for  other  purposes  for  which  the  offices  were 
established,  $11,000. 

For  services  of  necessary  employees  at  branch  offices,  $17,960. 

Additional  equipment  and  supplies  for  production  of  diarts  from 
metaUic  plates  by  photolithograpnic  process: 

For  purchase  of  copperplates,  steel  plates,  chart  paper,  paddig 
boxes,  chart  portfolios;  electrotyping  copperplates;  cleaning  copper- 
plates; tools,  instruments,  power,  and  materials  for  drawing,  engrav- 
ing, and  printing;  materials  for  and  mounting  charts;  rMuction  of 
charts  by  photography;  photolithographing  charts  for  immediate  use; 
transfer  or  photolithographic  and  other  cnarts  to  copper;  care  and 
repairs  to  printing  presses,  furniture,  instruments,  ana  tools;  extra 
drawing  and  engraving;  translating  from  foreign  languages;  tde- 
grams  on  public  Dusiness;  the  preparation  of  Pilot  Charts  and  their 
supplements  and  the  printing  and  mailing  of  the  saine;  purchase  <A 
data  for  charts  and  sauing  directions  and  other  nautical  publications; 
books  of  reference,  and  works  and  periodicals  relating  to  hydrography, 
marine  meteorology,  navigation,  surveying,  oceanography,  and  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  and  to  other  professional  and  technical  subjects 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  $19,000. 

litho^aphic  press  and  attachments,  including  motors,  $6,500. 

Additional  drafting  equipment,  $820. 

Additional  photographic  equipment,  $3,120. 

For  a  monthly  Pilot  Qiart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  showing 
graphically  the  matters  of  value  and  interest  to  the  maritime  com- 
munity of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  particularly  the  directions  and  forces 
of  the  winds  to  be  expected  during  the  month  succeeding  the  drte  of 
issue;  the  set  and  strength  of  the  currents;  the  feeding  grounds  of 
whales  and  seals;  the  regions  of  storm,  fog,  and  ice:  the  positions  of 
derelicts  and  floating  obstructions  to  navigation;  tne  best  routes  to 
be  followed  by  steam  and  by  sail;  expenses  of  communicating  and 
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circulating  information;  lithographing  and  en^aying;   the  purchase 
of  materiSs  for  and  printing  and  mailing  the  diart,  $2,000. 

No  expenditure  shall  be  incurred  or  authorized  for  personal  services 
or  otherwise  under  the  HydroOTaphic  Office  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 
except  as  herein  authorized  by  appropriations  under  the  Navy 
Department  or  under  appropriations  that  may  be  made  for  printing 
ana  binding. 

Naval  Observatory:  For  assistant  astronomers — one  at  ^2,400; 
two  at  $1,800  each;  assistant  in  department  of  nautical  instruments, 
$1,600;  clerks — one  of  class  lour,  one  of  class  two;  instrument  maker, 
$1,500;  electrician,  $1,500;  librarian,  $1,400;  assistants — three  at 
$1,600  each,  three  at  $1,400  each,  two  at  $1,000  each;  stenographer 
and  typewriter,  $900;  foreman  and  captain  of  the  watch,  $1,000; 
carpenter,  and  engineer,  at  $1,000  each;  three  firemen;  six  watch- 
men; elevator  conductor,  $720;  nine  laborers;  in  all,  $43,240. 

For  miscellaneous  computations,  $5,000. 

For  professional  and  scientific  books,  periodicals,  engravings, 
photographs,  and  fixtures  for  the  library,  $750. 

For  apparatus  and  instruments  and  for  repairs  of  the  same,  $2,000. 

For  repairs  to  buildings,  fixtures,  and  fences,  furniture,  gas, 
chemicals,  and  stationery,  freight  (including  transmission  of  public 
documents  through  the  Smithsonian  exchange),  foreign  postage,  and 
expressage,  plante,  fertilizers,  and  all  contingent  expenses,  $3,000. 

For  fuel,  oil,  greavse,  pipe,  wire,  and  other  materials  needed  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  boilers,  engines,  heating  apparatus,  electric 
lighting  and  power  plant,  and  water-supply  system;  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  teams;  material  for  boxing  nautical  instruments  for 
transportation;  paints,  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  and  inci- 
dental labor,  $8,000. 

Nautical  Almanac  Office:  For  assistants  in  preparing  for 
publication  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac,  namely: 
One  at  $2,000,  who  may  act  as  or  be  appointed  director;  two  at 
$1,600  each,  two  at  $1,400  each,  three  at  $1,200  each,  two  at  $1,000 
each;  copyist  and  typewriter,  $900;  assistant  messenger;  and  one 
messenger  boy,  $420;  in  all,  $15,640. 

For  pay  of  computers  on  piecework  in  preparing  for  publication 
the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac  and  in  improving 
the  tables  of  the  planets,  moon,  and  stars,  $7,000. 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering:  Chief  clerk,  $2,000;  clerks — 
one  of  class  four,  one  of  class  three,  two  of  class  two,  one  at  $1,300 
three  of  class  one,  one  at  $1,100,  three  at  $1,000  each,  one  at  $840 
assistant  messenger;  two  laborers;  two  laborers,  at  $600  each 
messenger  boy,  $600;  draftsman,  $1,400 ;  assistant  draftsman,  $1,200 
stenographers  and  typewriters — one  at  $1,000,  one  at  $900;  in  all, 
$2080. 

Tne  services  of  draftsmen  and  such  other  technical  services  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  deem  necessary  may  be  employed  only 
in  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  and  at  rates  of  compensation 
not  exceeding  those  paid  hereunder  prior  to  January  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  to  carry  into  effect  the  various  appropriations 
for  "Increase  of  the  Navy*'  and  * 'Steam  machinerjr/'  to  be  paid 
from  the  appropriation  "Steam  machinery":  Provided,  That  the 
expenditures  on  this  account  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
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thirteen  shall  not  exceed  $33;700.  A  statement  of  the  persons  em» 
ployed  hereunder,  their  duties,  and  the  compensation  paid  to  each 
shall  be  made  to  Congress  each  year  in  the  annual  estimates. 

BuKEAU  OF  Construction  and  Repair:  Chief  clerk,  $2,000; 
clerks — two  of  class  four,  two  of  class  three,  three  of  class  two,  three 
at  $1,300  each,  three  of  class  one,  nine  at  $1,100  each,  fifteen  at  $1,000 
each;  five  copyista;  two  assistant  messengers;  laborer;  messenger 
bovs — nine  at  $600  each,  one  at  $400;  in  all,  $57,800. 

The  services  of  draftsmen  and  such  other  technical  services  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  deem  necessary  may  be  employed  only 
in  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  and  at  rates  of  compensation 
not  exceeding  those  paid  hereunder  prior  to  January  first,  nineteen 
himdred  and  twelve,  to  carry  into  enect  the  various  appropriations 
for  "Increase  of  the  Navy"  and  "Construction  and  Repair,"  to  be 
paid  from  the  appropriation  "Construction  and  Repair^^:  Provided, 
That  the  expenaitures  on  this  account  for  the  fiscal  year  ninete^i 
hundred  and  thirteen  shall  not  exceed  $88,300.  A  statement  of  the 
persons  employed  hereunder,  their  duties,  and  the  compensation  paid 
to  each  shall  be  made  to  Congress  each  year  in  the  annual  estimates. 

Bureau  of  Ordnance:  Chief  clerk,  $2,000;  ordnance  engineer, 
mechanical  draftsman,  and  computer,  $3,000;  draftsman,  $1,800; 
assistant  draftsman,  $1,400;  clerks — two  of  class  three,  two  of  clasB 
two,  one  at  $1,300,  three  of  class  one,  one  at  $1,100,  five  at  $1,000 
each;  three  copyists;  two  copyists  at  $840  each;  assistant  messenger; 
messenger  boys — two  at  $600  each,  two  at  $400  each;  laborer;  in 
all,  $32,960. 

The  services  of  clerks,  draftsmen,  and  such  other  technical  serviees 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  deem  necessary  may  be  employed 
only  in  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and  at  rates  or  compensation  not 
exceeding  those  paid  hereunder  prior  to  January  nrst,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  to  carry  into  effect  the  various  appropriations 
for  "Increase  of  the  Navy"  and  "Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores" 
to  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  "Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores": 
Proviaedy  That  the  expenaitures  on  this  account  for  the  fiscal  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  shall  not  exceed  $12,800.  A  state- 
ment of  the  persons  employed  hereunder,  their  duties,  and  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  each,  shall  be  nfiade  to  Congress  each  year  in  the 
annual  estunates. 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts:  Civilian  assistant,  $2,500; 
two  chief  bookkeepers  at  $2,000  each;  clerks — four  of  class  four, 
eight  of  class  three,  seven  of  class  two,  fifteen  of  class  one,  ten  at  SI  ^100 
each,  twenty-eight  at  $1,000  each,  twelve  at  $900  each;  two  copyists, 
at  $840  each;  five  assistant  messengers;  messenger  boy^ — one  at 
$600,  three  at  $400  each;  laborer;  two  laborers,  at  $600  each;  in  all, 
$113,040. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Subgery:  Chief  derk,  $2,000;  clerks — 
two  of  class  four,  one  of  class  three,  one  of  class  two,  one  of  class  one, 
two  at  $1 .100  each,  three  at  $1  000  each;  copyist,  $840;  assistant  mes- 
senger; laborer;  driver  for  naval  dispensary,  $600;  and  laborer  for 
naval  dispensary,  $480;  in  all,  $18,300. 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks:  Chief  clerk,  $2  000;  draftsman  and 
clerk,  $1,800;  clerks — one  of  class  three,  one  of  class  two,  two  of  class 
one,  one  at  $1,100,  six  at  $1,000  each;  assistant  messenger;  three] 
senger  boys,  at  $600  each;  and  two  laborers;  in  all,  $20,140. 
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The  services  of  skilled  draftsmen  and  such  other  technical  services 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  mav  deem  necessary  majy  be  emplo;^ ed 
only  in  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  to  cany  into  erfect  the  various 
appropriations  and  allotments  thereunder  and  be  paid  from  dUch 
appropriations  and  allotments:  Provided j  That  the  expenditures  on 
tnis  account  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  shall  not 
exceed  $50  000.  A  statement  of  the  persons  employed  hereunder, 
their  duties,  and  the  compensation  paid  to  each,  shall  be  made  to  Con- 
gress each  year  in  the  annual  estimates. 

Naval  MiLiriA  Office:  For  the  following,  now  authorized  and 
being  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  ''Arming  and  equipping  Naval 
MiUtia,"namely,  chief  clerk,  $1,600;  stenographer,  $1,200;  messenger 
boy,  $600;  in  ail,  $3,400,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  "Arming  and  ec^uipping  Naval  Militia"  for  the  fiscal  year 
nineteen  himdred  and  thirteen,  and  no  other  or  further  sums  shall  be 
expended  from  said  appropriation  for  or  on  account  of  said  Navfd  Mili- 
tia office;  but  all  other  expenses  on  account  thereof  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  appropriations  for  contingent  expenses  and  for  printing  and 
binding  lor  the  Navy  Department,  as  in  tne  case  of  other  like  expenses 
of  that  department. 

Contingent  expenses.  Navy  Department:  For  professional  and 
technical  books  and  periodicals,  law  books,  and  necessary  reference 
books,  including  city  directories,  railway  guides,  freight,  passenger, 
and  express  tariff  books,  for  department  Hbrary,  $2,000. 

For  stationery,  furniture,  newspapers,  plans,  drawings,  drawing 
materials,  horses  and  wagons  to  be  used  only  for  oflBcial  purposes, 
street-car  tickets  not  exceeding  $250,  freight,  expressage,  postage, 
typewriters  and  computing  machines  and  exchange  of  same,  and  other 
aosolutely  necessary  expenses  of  the  Navy  Department  and  its  various 
bureaus  and  oflSces,  $40,000;  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  expend,  for  any 
of  the  oflBces  or  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington,  any 
sum  out  of  appropriations  made  for  the  Naval  Establishment  for  any 
of  the  purposes  mentioned  or  authorized  in  this  paragraph. 

Toward  installing  steel  fireproof  file  cases  and  nle  boxes  required  to 
furnish  additional  filing  space  and  to  replace  old  wooden  file  cases  and 
file  boxes,  $2  500. 

For  the  rental  of  the  Mills  Building  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirteen,  $24  500. 

No  part  of  any  appropriations  made  for  the  naval  service  shall  be 
expended  for  any  of  thepurposes  herein  provided  for  on  accoimt  of  the 
Navy  Department  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  except  for 
personal  services  in  certain  bureaus,  as  herein  expressly  authorized. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

OmcB  OP  THE  Secretary:  For  compensation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  $12,000^  First  Assistant  Secretary,  $5,000;  Assistant 
Secretary,  $4  500;  chief  clerk,  including  $500  as  superintendent  of 
buildings,  who  shall  be  chief  executive  officer  of  the  department  and 
who  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sign  official 
papers  and  documents  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  department,  $4,000;  assistant  to 
the  Secretary,  $2,750;  assistant  attorney,  $2,500;  two  special  inspec- 
tors, whose  employment  shall  be  limited  to  the  inspection  of  offices  and 
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the  work  in  the  several  offices  tinder  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  at  $2,500  each;  six  inspectors,  at  $2,500  each;  chief  dis- 
bursing clerk.  $2,250;  clerk  in  charge  of  supplies,  $2,250;  derk  in 
charge  of  mails,  files,  and  archives,  $2,250;  clerK  in  charge  of  publica- 
tions, $2,250;  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
$2,500;  clerks — ^foiu:  at  $2  000  each,  thirteen  of  class  four,  eighteen 
of  class  three,  twenty-one  of  class  two,  twenlgr-four  of  class  one,  three 
at  $1,000  each:  returns  office  clerk,  $1,600;  female  derk,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  to  sign  land  patents,  $1,200;  eight  copyists; 
multigraph  operator,  $900;  assistant  multiCTaph  operator,  $720; 
typewriter  repairer,  $900;  two  telephone  switdiboard  operators;  nine 
messengers;  seven  assistant  messengers;  twenty-one  laborers;  skilled 
mechamcs — one  at  $900  and  one  at  $720;  two  carpenters,  at  $900 
each;  plumber,  $900;  electrician,  $1,000;  laborer,  $600;  six  laborers, 
at  $480  each;  packer,  $660;  two  conductors  of  elevator,  at  $720  each; 
ei^ht  charwomen;  captain  of  the  watch,  $1,200;  forty  watchmen; 
additional  to  two  watchmen  acting  as  lieutenants  of  watchmen,  at 
$120  each;  engmeer,  $1,200;  assistant  engineer,  $1,000;  seven  fire- 
men; clerk  to  sign,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  in  his  name 
and  for  him,  his  approval  of  all  tribal  deeds  to  allottees  and  deeds  for 
town  lots  made  and  executed  according  to  law  for  any  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  $1,200;  in  aO, 
$275,570. 

For  employees,  for  the  proper  protection,  heating,  care,  and  preser- 
vation of  the  old  Post  Office  Department  biulding,  occupied  oy  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  namely:  Engineer  and  electrician,  $1,600; 
assistant  engineer,  $1,000;  four  firemen;  three  watchmen,  acting  as 
Ueutenants,  at  $840  each;  twenty  watchmen;  conductor  of  elevator. 
$720;  fourteen  laborers;  nine  laoorers,  at  $480  each;  three  skills 
mechanics  (painter,  carpenter,  and  plumber),  at  $900  each;  in  all, 
$39  380. 

Office  of  Assistant  Attorney  General:  Assistant  attorneys — 
one  at  $3  000,  two  at  $2,750  each,  four  at  $2  500  each,  seven  at  $2,250 
each,  eleven  at  $2  000  each;  medical  expert,  $2  000;  four  cler^  of 
class  three,  one  of  whom  shall  act  as  stenographer  and  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  stenographer  and  typewriter;  clerk  of  class  one;  in  all, 
$65  850. 

For  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  two  special  inspectors,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  while  traveling  on  duty,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  not  exceeding  $4  per  day,  and  for 
actual  necessary  expenses  of  transportation  (including  temporary 
employment  of  stenographers,  t^ewriters,  and  other  assistance  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  incidental  expenditures 
necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  examinations),  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  $4,500. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  six  inspectors,  at  $4  per  day,  when  actually 
employed  on  duty  in  the  field,  exclusive  of  transportation  and  sleep- 
ing-car fare,  in  lieu  of  all  other  expenses  now  authorized  by  law,  and 
for  incidental  expenses  of  negotiation,  inspection,  and  investigation, 
including  telegraphmg  and  expenses  to  and  going  from  the  seat  of 

Svemment  and  while  remaining  there  under  orders  and  direction  of 
e  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twentf 
days,  $9,600. 
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General  Land  Offioe:  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
$5,000;  assistant  commissioner,  $3,500;  chief  clerk,  $2,750;  chief  law 
clerk,  $2,500;  two  law  clerks,  at  $2,200  each;  three  law  examiners  of 
surveyors  general  and  district  land  offices,  at  $2,000  each;  recorder, 
$2,000;  chiefs  of  division— two  at  $2,400  each,  ten  at  $2,000  each; 
assistant  chief  of  division,  $2,000;  law  examiners — thirteen  at  $2,000 
each,  ten  at  $1,800  each,  eighteen  at  $1,600  each;  clerks — twenty- 
seven  of  class  four,  fifty-one  of  class  three,  seventy-four  of  class  two, 
seventy-seven  of  class  one,  sixty-five  at  $1,000  each;  sixty-five  copy- 
ists; twenty-six  copyists,  at  $720  each;  two  messengers;  ten  assistant 
messengers;  messenger  boys — ten  at  $600  each,  six  at  $480  eachj  six 
skilled  laborers,  who  may  act  as  assistant  messengers  when  required, 
at  $660  each;  sixteen  laoorers;  laborer^  $480;  packer,  $720;  deposi- 
tary acting  for  the  commissioner  as  receiver  of  public  moneys,  $2,000; 
clerk  and  fibrarian,  $1 ,000 ;  in  all,  $630,650. 

For  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  examiners  and  of  clerks 
detiulea  to  inspect  offices  of  United  Stated  surveyors  general  and 
other  offices  in  surveying  service,  to  investigate  fraudulent  land  entries, 
trespasses  on  the  puolic  lands,  and  cases  of  official  misconduct,  while 
traveling  on  duty,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, not  exceeding  $4  per  day,  and  for  actual  necessary  expenses  of 
transportation,  induding  necessary  sleeping-car  fares,  and  for  employ- 
ment of  stenographers  and  other  assistants  when  necessary  to  tne 
efficient  conduct  of  examinations,  and  when  authorized  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Greneral  Land  Office.  $8,500. 

For  law  books  for  the  law  library  or  t^e  General  Land  Office,  $400. 

For  connected  and  separate  United  States  and  other  maps,  pre- 
pared in  the  General  Land  Office,  $20,000:  Provided,  That  of  the 
United  States  maps  procured  hereunder  seven  thousand  two  hundred 
copies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Senate  and  fourteen  thousand  four 
hundred  copies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
five  hundred  copies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  the  residue  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  distribution.  And  all  maps  delivered  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  hereunder  shall  be  mounted 
with  rollers  ready  for  use. 

For  separate  State  and  Territorial  mam,  including  maps  showing 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  enlarged 
homestead  acts,  prepared  in  the  General  Land  Office,  $3,300. 

For  appliances  in  connection  with  filing  system  in  the  General 
Land  Office,  $3,000. 

Indian  Offioe:  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfFidrs,  $5,000;  assistant 
commissioner,  $3,500;  second  assistant  commissioner,  who  shall  also 
perform  the  duties  of  chief  clerk,  $2,250;  financial  clerk,  $2,250; 
chiefs,  of  division — one  at  $2,250,  one  at  $2,000;  law  clerk,  $2,000; 
assistant  chief  of  division,  $2,000;  private  secretary,.  $1,800;  clerks — 
fourteen  of  class  four,  twenty-five  of  class  three,  twenty-four  of  class 
two,  two  at  $1,500  each,  forty-three  of  class  one,  twenty-three  at 
$1,000  each;  stenographer,  $1,000;  twenty-nine  copyists;  messenger; 
four  assistant  messengers;  four  messenger  boys,  at  $360  each;  in 
aU,$231,710. 

For  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  and  annually 
thereafter  estimates  in  detail  shall  be  submitted  for  all  personal  serv- 
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ices  required  in  the  Indian  Office,  and  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  emidoy 
m  said  office  any  personal  services  other  than  those  spedficially  appro- 
priated for  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation 
acts,  except  temporary  details  of  field  employees  for  service  con- 
nected solely  with  their  respective  employments. 

Pension  Oppioe:  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  $5,000;  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, $3,600;  chief  clerk,  $2,500;  assistant  chief  clen,  S2,000; 
medical  referee,  $3,000;  assistant  medical  referee^  $2,250;  two  qualified 
surgeons^  at  $2,000  each,  fifteen  medical  exammers,  at  S1,80D  eadi; 
eight  chiefs  of  division,  at  $2,000  each;  law  clerk,  $2,250;  dneS  of 
board  of  review,  $2,250;  fifty-seven  principal  exammers,  at  S2,000 
each;  private  secretary,  to  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions,  $2,000;  sixteen  assistant  chiefs  of  division,  at 
$1,800  each;  three  stenographers,  at  $1,600  each;  clerks — ^ninety-nve 
of  class  four,  one  hundred  of  class  three,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  of  class  two,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  dass  one,  sixty- 
five,  at  $1,000  each;  thirty  copyists;  twenty-seven  messengers; 
twelve  assistant  messengers;  seventeen  skUled  laborers,  at  $660  each 
twenty  messenger  boys,  at  $400  each;  superintendent  of  building, 
$1,400;  twenty-three  laborers;  ten  female  laborers,  at  $400  eac£; 
fifteen  charwomen;  one  painter,  and  one  cabinetmaker,  skilled  in  their 
trades,  at  $900  each;  captain  of  the  watch,  $840;  three  sergeants  of 
the  watch,  at  $750  each;  twenty  watchmen;  for  the  following  under 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  Interior  Department:  Engineer,  $1,200;  and 
two  firemen;  in  all,  $1,478,100. 

No  transfers  from  the  Pension  Office  existing  July  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  shall  be  returned  to  said  office. 

For  per  diem,  when  absent  from  home  and  traveling  on  duty  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia,  for  special  examiners  or  other  persons 
employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
special  investigations  pertaining  to  said  bureau,  in  Ueu  of  expenses 
for  subsistence,  not  exceeding  $3  per  day,  and  for  actual  andT other 
necessary  expenses,  including  telegrams,  $215,000. 

For  completirig  the  instaflation  of  the  card-index  system  of  the 
records  of  tne  Pension  Office,  $5,000.  ' 

For  an  additional  force  of  forty-five  special  examiners  for  one  year, 
at  $1,300  each,  $58,500,  and  no  person  so  appointed  shall  be  employed 
in  the  State  from  which  he  is  appointed;  and  any  of  those  now 
employed  in  the  Pension  Office  or  as  special  examiners  may  be  reap- 
pointed if  they  be  foimd  to  be  qualified. 

Patent  Optice:  Commissioner  of  Patents  $5,000;  first  assistant 
commissioner,  who  shall  perform  such  duties  pertaining  to  the  office 
of  comnussioner  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  commissioner, 
$4,500;  assistant  commissioner,  who  shall  perform  such  duties  per- 
taining to  the  office  of  commissioner  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
commissioner,  $3,500;  chief  clerk,  who  snail  be  qualified  to  act  as 
principal  examiner,  $3,000;  two  law  examiners,  at  $2,750  each;  three 
exammers  in  chief,  at  $3,500  each;  examiner  of  interferences,  S2,700; 
examiner  of  trade-marks  and  designs,  $2,700;  six  assistant  examiners 
of  trade-marks  and  designs,  at  $1 ,500  each ;  examiner  of  classification, 
$3,600 ;  forty-three  principal  examiners,  at  $2,700  each ;  sixty-tJbree  first 
assistant  examiners,  at  $2,400  each;  seventy-diree  second  assistaiit 
examiners,  at  $2,100  each;  eighty-eight  third  assistant  examinigB,  at 
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$1,800  each;  one  hundred  and  ten  fourth  assistant  examinen,  at 
$1,500  each;  financial  clerk,  who  shall  give  bonds  in  such  amoimt  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  determine,  $2,250;  librarian,  $2,000; 
six  (ddefs  of  division,  at  $2,000  each;  three  assistant  chiefs  of  division, 
at  $1,800  each;  private  secretary,  to  be  selected  and  apI>ointed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  $1,800;  translator  of  languages,  $1,800; 
clerks — ^nine  of  class  four,  nine  of  class  three,  seventeen  of  class  two, 
one  himdred  and  thirty  of  class  one,  ninetv  at  $1,000  each;  three 
skilled  draftsmen,  at  $1,200  each;  four  draftsmen,  at  $1,000  each; 
messenger  and  property  clerk,  $1,000;  ninety  copyists;  fifty  copyists, 
at  $720  each;  four  messengers;  twenty-five  assistant  messengers; 
fourteen  laborers,  at  $600  each;  fortv-five  laborers,  at  $480  each;  forty 
messenger  boys,  at  $360  each;  in  aU,  $1,311,010. 

For  purchase  of  professional  and  scientific  books  and  expense  of 
transporting  publications  of  patents  issued  by  the  Patent  Office  to 
foreign  governments,  $2,500. 

For  purchase  of  law  and  other  reference  books,  $500. 

For  producing  copies  of  the  weekly  issue  of  patents,  designs,  and 
trade-marls ;  for  the  reproduction  of  copies  of  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions of  exhausted  patents  and  other  papers,  $140,000. 

For  investigating  the  question  of  the  pubUc  use  or  sale  of  inven- 
tions for  two  years  or  more  prior  to  filing  applications  for  patents, 
and  such  other  questions  arismg  in  connection  with  applications  for 
patents  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents; 
and  for  expense  attending  defense  of  suits  instituted  against  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  $500. 

For  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
International  Bureau  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  $750. 

BxTBEAU  OF  Education:  Commissioner  of  Education,  $5,000; 
chief  clerk,  $2,000;  specialist  in  higher  education,  $3,000;  for  the 
investigation  of  rural  education,  industrial  education,  and  school 
hygiene,  including  salaries,  $15,000;  editor,  $2,000;  statistician, 
$1,800;  specialists  in  chaise  of  land-grant  coUege  statistics,  $1,800; 
translator,  $1,800;  collector  and  compiler  ot  statistics,  $2,400; 
specialists — one  in  foreign  educational  systems,  and  one  in  educar 
tional  systems,  at  $1,800  each;  clerks — two  of  class  four,  three  of  class 
three,  four  of  class  two,  eight  of  class  one,  seven  at  $1,000  each;  six 
•  copyists;  two  copyists,  at  $800  each;  copyists,  $720;  two  skilled 
laborers,  at  $840  each:  messenger;  one  assistant  messenger;  three 
laborers,  at  $480  each;  laborer,  $400;  in  all,  $81,800. 

For  books  for  Hbrary,  current  educational  periodicals,  other  cur- 
rent pubUcations,  and  completing  valuable  sets  of  j>eriodicals, 
including  parent  in  advance  for  subscriptions  to  publications,  $500. 

For  collecting  statistics  for  special  reports  and  circulars  of  informa- 
tion,  $4,000. 

For  the  purchase,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  educational  docu- 
ments, ana  for  the  collection,  exchange,  and  cataloguing  of  educa- 
tional apparatus  and  appUances,  textbooks,  and  educational  reference 
books,  articles  of  school  furniture  and  models  of  school  buildings 
illustrative  of  forei^  and  domestic  systems  and  metiiods  of  educar 
tion,  and  for  repairmg  the  same,  $2,500. 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Buildino  and 
Gbounds:  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds, 
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f6,000;  chief  clerk,  $2,000;  chief  electrical  engineer,  $3,000;  ciTil 
engineer,  $2,400;  two  draftsmen,  at  $1,200  each;  clerk,  $1,600; 
stenographer  and  typewriter,  $1,000;  compensation  to  djsburaiDg 
clerk,  $1,000;  messenger;  person  in  charge  of  the  heating  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  central  portion  of  the  Caoitol,  $1,000;  laborer  in 
charge  of  water-closets  in  central  portion  of  the  Capitol,  $660-  seven 
laborers  for  cleaning  Rotunda,  corridors.  Dome,  and  old  librai^ 
portion  of  Capitol,  at  $660  each;  two  laborers  in  charge  of  pubbc 
closets  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  terrace,  at  $720 
each;  bookkeeper  and  accountant,  $1,800;  and  one  stenographer,  at 
$720;  in  all,  $30,480. 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  the  Intebiob:  The  fol- 
lowinjg  sums,  which  shall  be  so  apportioned  as  to  prevent  deficiencieB 
therein,  namely:  For  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  bureaus,  offices,  and  buildings  of  the 
Interior  Department,  including  $7,500  for  the  Civil  Service  Commk- 
sion:  For  fiuniture,  carpets,  ice,  lumber,  hardware,  dry  goods,  adver- 
tising, telegraphing,  street  car  tickets  not  exceeding  $250,  expressa^e, 
wagons  and  harness,  motor  trucks,  motorcycles,  and  bicycles,  mam- 
tenance  and  exchange  of  same,  food,  forage,  and  shoeing  of  horses, 
diagrams,  awnings,  filing  and  labor-savmg  devices,  constructing 
model  and  other  cases  and  furniture,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
not  hereinbefore  provided  for,  including  traveling  expenses,  fuel  and 
lights,  typewriting  and  adding  machmes  and  exchange  of  same, 
$122,000. 

For  stationery,  including  tags,  labels,  index  cards,  cloth-lined 
wrappers,  and  specimen  bags,  printed  in  the  coxu^e  of  manufacture, 
and  such  printed  envelopes  as  are  not  supphed  imder  contracts  made 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
its  several  biu-eaus  and  offices,  including  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  $69,500*  and,  in  addition  thereto,  sams 
amounting  to  $44,400  shall  be  deducted  from  other  appropriations 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  as  follows: 
Contingent  expenses  of  pension  agencies,  $18,000;  protecting  public 
lands  and  timber,  $2,000;  contingent  expenses  of  offices  of  surveyors 
general,  $2,600;  Capitol  building  and  repairs,  $300;  Geological  Sur- 
vey, $2,100;  Bureau  of  Mines,  $1,200;  Indian  warehouses,  $500; 
Five  CiviHzed  Tribes  of  Indians,  $1,000;  Indian  schools,  $17,000; 
and  said  siuns  so  deducted  shall  be  credited  to  and  constitute,  together 
with  the  first-named  sum  of  $69,500,  the  total  appropriation  for  sta- 
tionery for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  its  several  bureaus  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  himdred  and  thirteen. 

For  professional  and  scientific  books,  law  books,  and  books  to  com- 
plete broken  sets,  periodicals,  directories,  and  other  books  of  refer- 
ence relating  to  the  business  of  the  department,  $1,000,  of  which  sum 
$250  may  be  used  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

For  rent  of  buildings  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  namely: 
For  Greological  Survey,  $29,200;  additional  rooms  for  the  engraving 
and  printing  divisions  of  the  Geological  Survey,  $1,200;  rent  of  addi- 
tional rooms  for  the  Geological  Survey,  $2,500;  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, $16,875;  in  all,  $49,775. 

For  rent  of  basement  of  the  addition  to  the  main  building  of  the 
Geological  Siuvey,  reauired  for  additional  storage  of  documents, 
maps,  and  so  forth,  ana  for  workroom,  $1,500. 
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For  rent  of  additional  o£5ce  accommodations  for  the  Geological 
Survey  in  the  main  building  of  the  sm^ey,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia  (formerly  occupied  by  the  Reclamation  Service),  $3,000. 

For  rent  of  building  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  $10,000. 

For  postage  stamps  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  its 
bureaus,  as  required  imder  the  Postal  Union,  to  prepay  postage  on 
matter  addressed  to  Postal  Union  countries,  $3,600. 

SUBVETOBS   GENERAL  AND  THEIB  OLEBKS. 

For  surveyor  general  and  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  district  of 
Alaska,  $4,000;  clerks  in  his  office,  $7,000;  in  all,  $11,000. 

For  rent  of  offices  for  surveyor  general,  pay  of  messenger,  stationery, 
printing,  binding,  drafting  instruments,  typewriters,  books  of  refer- 
ence for  office  use.  furniture,  fuel,  lights,  and  other  incident^  ex- 
penses, including  tne  exchange  of  typewriters,  $2,500. 

For  surveyor  general  of  Anzona,  $3,000;  and  for  the  clerks  in  his 
office,  $13,000:  in  all,  $16,000. 

For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general,  stationery,  binding 
records,  books  of  reference  for  office  use,  typewriter  and  repairs, 
repairs  of  furniture,  freight  and  drayage,  filing  cases,  drafting  sup- 
phes  and  tables,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  including  the  exiSiange 
of  typewriters,  $1,800. 

For  surveyor  general  of  California,  $3,000;  and  for  the  clerks  in 
his  office,  $11,400;  in  all,  $14,400. 

For  pay  of  messenger,  stationery,  binding  records,  repairing  maps, 
repairs  to  locks,  clocks,  furniture,  batteries,  and  typewriter,  towels, 
telephone,  boote  of  reference  for  office  use,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses, including  the  exchange  of  typewriters,  $1,600. 

For  surveyor  general  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  $3,000;  and  for  the 
clerks  of  his  office,  $22,000;  in  all,  $25,000. 

For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general,  pay  of  messenger,  sta- 
tionery, printing  and  binding,  furmture  and  repairs,  mi^lin  for 
mounting  plats,  drafting  instruments,  record  booKs,  indexing  vol- 
umes of  letters,  ice,  telephone,  post-office  box  rent  and  register 
stamps,  books  of  reference  for  office  use,  typewriter,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  including  the  exchange  of  typewriters,  $4,000. 

For  surveyor  general  of  Idaho,  $3,000;  and  for  the  clerks  in  his 
office,  $16,000;  in  all,  $19,000. 

For  pay  of  messenger,  stationery,  binding,  printing,  drafting  instru- 
ments, post-office  box  rent,  furniture^  typewriters,  ice,  books  of  ref- 
erence lor  office  use,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  including  the 
exchange  of  typewriters,  $1,500. 

For  surveyor  general  of  Montana,  $3,000;  and  for  the  clerks  in  his 
office,  $20,000;  m  all,  $23,000. 

For  pay  of  messenger,  lights,  post-office  box  rent,  ice,  stationery, 
printing,  binding,  furniture,  books  of  reference  for  office  use,  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  including  the  exchange  of  typewriters, 
$1^00. 

For  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  $3,000;  and  for  the  derks  in  his 
office,  $8,000;  in  all,  $11,000. 

For  stationery,  and  drawing  materials,  post-office  box  rent,  regis- 
tering letters,  telephone,  ice,  repair  of  furniture,  books  of  reference 
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for  office  use,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  including  the  exchange 
of  typewriters,  $1,000. 

For  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico,  $3,000;  and  for  clerks  in  his 
office,  $15,500;  in  aU,  $18,500. 

For  pay  of  messenger,  stationery,  printing,  drafting  instruments, 

{>lats,  drawing  paper,  binding  reconls,  telephone,  registration  of 
etters,  post-office  dox  rent,  drayage,  towels,  books  of  reference  for 
office  use,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  including  the  exchuige  of 
typewriters,  $1,500. 

For  surveyor  general  of  Oregon,  $3,000;  and  for  the  clerks  in  his 
office,  $13,000;  in  all,  $16,000. 

For  stationery,  telephone,  towels,  binding,  post-office  box  reaij 
books  of  reference  for  office  use,  and  other  mcidental  exp^ises, 
including  the  exchange  of  typewriters,  $900. 

For  surveyor  general  of  South  Dakota,  $2,000. 

For  the  clerks  in  his  office,  $4,000. 

For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general,  pay  of  messeng^s, 
stationery  suppUes,  drafting  instruments,  fuel,  ice,  binding  records, 
post-office  box  rent,  telegrams,  r^istration  of  letters,  toweb,  furni- 
ture and  typewriter  repairs,  books  of  reference  for  office  use,  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  including  the  exchange  of  typewriters,  $800. 

For  surveyor  general  of  Utah,  $3,000;  and  for  the  clerks  in  his 
office,  $14,000;  in  all,  $17,000. 

For  pay  of  janitor,  stationery,  plats  and  suppUes,  printing  and 
binding[,  drawing  tables,  drafting  instruments,  post-office  box  rent, 
typewriters,  drayage,  towels,  books  of  reference  for  office  use,  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  including  the  exchange  of  typewriters, 
$1JOOO. 

For  surveyor  general  of  Washington,  $3,000;  and  for  the  clerks  in 
his  office,  $11,000;  in  all,  $14,000. 

For  rent  of  office  for  the  surveyor  general,  pay  of  janitor,  furniture 
and  repairs,  stationery,  binding  records,  books,  blanks,  books  of 
reference  for  office  use,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  including  the 
exchange  of  typewriters,  $1,500. 

For  surveyor  general  of  Wyoming,  $3,000,  and  for  the  clerks  in  his 
office,  $17,000;  m  all,  $20,000. 

For  pay  of  messenger,  stationery,  and  suppUes,  lights,  printing, 
binding,  books,  po8t-<mce  box  rent,  drafting  instruments,  mountti^ 
maps,  ice,  towels,  furniture  and  repairs,  books  of  reference  for  office 
use,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  including  the  exchange  of  type- 
writers, $1,200. 

That  no  expenses  chargeable  to  the  foregoing  appropriations  for 
clerk  hire  ana  incidental  expenses  in  the  offices  of  the  surveyois 
general  shall  be  incurred  by  the  respective  surveyors  general  in  the 
conduct  of  said  offices,  except  upon  previous  specific  authorisatkui 
by  the  Conmiissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  Postmaster  General:  For  Postmaster  (Jeneral,  $12,000; 
chief  clerk.  Post  Office  Department,  including  $500  as  superintendent 
of  Post  Office  Department  buildings,  $4,000;  private  secretary, 
$2,500;  disbursing  Clerk,  $2,250;  bookkeeper  and  accoimtant,  $1,800; 
two  stenographers,  at  $1,600  each;  appointment  clerk,  $2,000;  deri; 
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assistant  to  chief  clerk,  $2,000;  clerks — two  of  class  four,  five  of  class 
three,  including  assistant  printing  clerk,  six  of  class  two,  three  of 
class  one,  four,  at  $1,000  each;  three,  at  $900  each;  curator  of 
museum,  $1,000;  telephone  switchboard  operator;  assistant  tele- 
phone switchboard  operator;  messenger  in  charge  of  mails,  $900; 
messenger;  two  assistant  messengers;  page,  $360 j  engineer,  $1,400; 
eight  assistant  engineers,  at  $1,000  each;  electncian,  $1,400;  two 
assistant  electricians,  at  $1,200  each;  three  dynamo  tenders,  at  $900 
each;  fireman,  who  shall  be  a  blacksmith,  and  fireman,  who  shall  be 
a  steam  fitter,  at  $900  each;  ten  elevator  conductors,  at  $720  each; 
seventeen  firemen;  carpenters — one  at  $1,200,  one  at  $1,000;  two, 
at  $900  each;  captain  or  the  watch,  $1,000;  additional  to  two  watch- 
men acting  as  heutenant  of  watchmen,  at  $120  each;  twenty-four 
watchmen;  foreman  of  laborers,  $800;  forty-five  laborers;  plumber 
and  awning  maker,  at  $900  each;  female  laborers — one  at  $540,  three 
at  $500  each,  three  at  $480  each;  forty-five  charwomen;  in  aU, 
$172,150. 

Division  of  Post-oflBice  Inspectors:  Chief  inspector,  $4,000;  chief 
derk,  $2,000;  clerks — three  or  class  four,  eight  of  class  three,  twelve 
of  class  two,  sixtecQ  of  class  one,  fourteen  at  $1,000  each,  fifteen  at 
$900  each;  three  assistant  messengers:  laborer;  in  all,  $90,520. 

Division  of  the  Purchasing  Agent:  Purchasing  agent,  $4,000;  chief 
clerk,  $2,000  •  clerks — one  or  class  four,  one  of  class  three,  one  of  class 
two,  two  of  class  one,  two  at  $1,000  each-  assistant  messenger;  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  of  the  piu'chasmg  agent  while  traveling  on 
business  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  $500;  in  all,  $16,420. 

Division  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment: Assistant  attorneys — one  at  $2,750,  one  at  $2,000;  law  clerk, 
$1,800;  clerks — two  of  class  four,  one  of  class  three,  three  of  class 
two,  one  of  class  one,  one  at  $1,000,  one  at  $900;  assistant  messen- 
ger; in  all,  $19,770. 

Office  FmsT  Assistant  Postmaster  General:  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  $5,000;  chief  clerk,  $2,500;  superintendent  divi- 
sion of  salaries  and  allowances,  $4,000;  assistant  superintendent  divi- 
sion of  salaries  and  allowances,  $2,250;  chief  division  of  correspond- 
ence, $2,000,'  clerks — eight  of  class  four,  seven  of  class  three,  eleven 
of  class  two,  eight  of  class  one,  four  at  $1,000  each,  eight  at  $900  each; 
messenger*  four  assistant  messengers;  laborer;  two  pages,  at  $360 
each;  in  all,  $82,650. 

Division  of  postmasters'  appointments:  Superintendent,  $3,000: 
two  assistants,  at  $2,000  eachj  clerks — three  of  class  four,  fourteen  oi 
class  three,  ten  of  class  two,  six  of  class  one,  four  at  $1,000  each,  two 
at  $900  each:  two  messengers;  in  all,  $63,480. 

Division  oi  city  deUvery :  Superintendent,  $3,000;  assistant  super- 
intendent, $2,000;  clerks — three  of  class  three,  two  of  class  two,  seven 
of  class  one,  four  at  $1,000  each,  two  at  $900  each;  messenger; 
laborer;  in  all,  $28,300. 

Office  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General:  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General,  $5,000;  chief  clerk,  $2,500;  superintendent 
division  of  railway  adjustments,  $3,000;  assistant  superintendent 
division  of  railway  adjustments,  $2,250;  superintendent  division  of 
foreign  mails,  $3,000;  assistant  superintenaent  division  of  foreign 
mails,  $2,000;  superintendent  division  of  inspection,  $2,000;  super- 
intendent division  of  equipment,  $2,000;  clerks — eleven  of  class  tour 
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(three  transferred  to  office  of  Fourth  Assistant),  twenty-four  of  daas 
three  (seventeen  transferred  to  office  of  Fourth  Assistant),  twenty- 
four  of  class  two  (ten  transferred  to  office  of  Fourth  Assistant),  four- 
teen of  class  one  (fourteen  transferred  to  office  of  Fourth  Assistant), 
twelve  at  $1,000  each  (four  transferred  to  office  of  Fourth  Assistant), 
five  at  $900  each  (two  transferred  to  office  of  Foujiih  Assistant); 
messenger  in  charge  of  mails,  $900;  five  assistant  messengers  (two 
transferred  to  office  of  Fourth  A^istant);  page,  $480;  in  all,  $151,830. 

Division  of  Railway  Mail  Service:  Graierid  superintendent,  $4,000; 
assistant  general  superintendent,  $3,500 ;  chief  clerk,  $2,000 ;  derfca — 
two  of  class  four,  five  of  class  three,  six  of  class  two,  five  of  class  one, 
three  at  $1,000  each,  two  at  $900  each;  in  all,  $40,300. 

Office  Thibd  Assistant  Postmaster  General:  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  $6,000;  chief  clerk,  $2,500;  superintendent 
Division  of  Stamps,  $2,750;  superintendent  Division  of  Finance, 
who  shall  give  bond  in  such  amount  as  the  Postmaster  General 
may  determine  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  $2,250 ;  assist- 
ant superintendent  Division  of  Finance,  $2^000;  superintendent 
Division  of  Classification,  $2,750;  chief  Division  of  Redemption, 
$2,000;  superintendent  Division  of  Registered  Mails,  $2,500; 
clerks — nine  of  class  four,  twenty-three  of  class  three,  thirty-two  of 
class  two,  forty-four  of  class  one,  twenty-eight  at  $1,000  each,  eighteen 
at  $900  each;  messenger;  five  assistant  messengers;  twelve  labor- 
ers; pa^e,  $360;  in  all,  $229,270. 

Division  of  Money  Orders:  Superintendent,  $3,500;  chief  clerk, 
$2,250;  clerks — three  of  class  four,  seven  of  class  three,  eleven  of 
class  two,  eleven  of  class  one,  ten  at  $1,000  each,  ten  at  $900  each; 
assistant  messenger;  four  laborers;  in  all,  $73,310. 

Office  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General:  Fourth  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General,  $5,000;  chief  clerk,  $2,500;  superintendent, 
Division  of  Rural  Mails,  $3,000;  assistant  superintendent.  Division 
of  Rural  Mails,  $2,000;  chief  clerk.  Division  of  Rural  Mails,  $2,000 
(in  lieu  of  superintendent.  Division  of  Contracts,  transferred  from 
office  of  Second  Assistant);  clerks — seven  of  class  four  (including 
three  transferred  from  office  of  Second  Assistant),  twenty  of  class 
three  (including  seventeen  transferred  from  office  of  Second  Assist- 
ant), twenty-two  of  class  two  (including  ten  transferred  from  oflice 
of  Second  Assistant),  forty-four  of  class  one  (including  fourteen 
transferred  from  office  of  Second  Assistant),  forty-three  at  $1,000 
each  (including  four  transferred  from  office  of  Second  Assistant), 
ten  at  $900  each  (including  two  transferred  from  office  of  Second 
Assistant);  steno^apher,  $1,600;  stenographer,  $1,200;  two  mes- 
sengers: three  assistant  messengers  (including  two  transferred  from 
office  of  Second  Assistant);  two  laborers;  two  pages,  at  $360  each; 
in  all,  $203,380. 

Division  of  Dead  Letters:  Superintendent,  $2,750;  clerk  of  class 
four,  who  shall  be  chief  clerk;  clerks — ^five  of  class  four,  eight  of 
class  three,  ten  of  class  two,  thirty-four  of  class  one,  thprty-e^t 
at  $1,000  each,  thirty-nine  at  $900  each;  messenger;  three  assistant 
messengers;  fifteen  laborers;  six  female  laborers,  at  $480  each;  in 
all,  $170,030. 

Division  of  Supplies:  Superintendent,  $2,500;  assistant  superin- 
tendent, $2,000;  clerks — two  of  class  four,  three  of  class  three, 
eleven  of  class  two,  eighteen  of  class  one,  sixteen  at  $1,000  4adi, 
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eight  at  $900  each;  messenger;  eleyen  assistant  messengers;  eighteen 
laborers;  page,  $360;  in  all,  $94,100. 

Division  of  Topography:  For  topc^apher,  $2,760;  assistant 
topographer,  $2,000;  skilled  draftsmen — four  at  $1,800  each,  four 
at  $1,600  each,  four  at  $1,400  each,  five  at  $1,200  each;  examiner, 
$1,200;  clerk  of  class  two;  map  mounter,  $1,200;  mechanic,  $1,000; 
copyists  of  maps — seven  at  $1,000  each,  four  at  $900  each;  assistant 
map  mounter,  $720;  assistant  messenger;  in  all,  $46,790. 

CoNTiNQBNT  EXPENSES,  PosT  Ofpicb  Dbpabtment:  For  station- 
ery and  blank  books,  index  and  guide  cards,  folders,  and  binding 
devices,  including  amoimt  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  free  penalty 
envelopes,  $20,000. 

For  fuel  and  repairs  to  heating,  lighting,  and  power  plant,  including 
repairs  to  elevators,  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  tools  and  electriciu 
supplies,  and  removal  of  ashes,  $35,000. 

For  gas  and  electric  lights,  $350. 

For  telegraphing,  $4,000. 

For  painting,  $2,000. 

For  purchase,  exchange,  hire,  and  keeping  of  horses  and  vehicles, 
and  repair  of  vehicles  and  harness,  to  be  used  only  for  official  pur- 
poses, $2,500. 

For  miscellaneous  items,  including  the  exchange  of  typewriters, 
adding  machines,  and  other  labor-saving  devices;  street  car  tickets 
not  exceeding  $200;  plumbing,  floor  coverings;  and  postage  stamps 
for  correspondence  addressed  abroad  which  is  not  exempt  under 
Article  Eleven  of  the  Rome  convention  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  $20,000,  of  which  sum  not  exceeding  $3,985  may  be  expended 
for  telephone  service,  and  not  exceeding  $1,500  may  be  expended  for 
law  books,  books  of  reference,  railway  guides,  city  directories,  books 
necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  department;  and  repairs  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  building. 

For  furniture  and  filing  cabinets,  $5,000. 

For  rent  of  a  suitable  building  for  storage  of  the  files  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  $3,000. 

For  rent  of  stables,  $500. 

For  the  publication  of  copies  of  the  Official  Postal  Guide,  including 
not  exceeding  three  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  executive 
departments,  $24,000. 

For  miscellaneous  expenses  in  the  Division  of  Topography  in  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  post-route  maps  and  rural  delivery 
maps  or  blue  prmts,  including  tracing  for  pnotolithgraphic  repro- 
duction, $26,000.  And  the  Postmaster  General  may  authorize  the 
sale  to  the  public  of  post-route  maps  and  rural-delivery  maps  or 
blue  prints  at  the  cost  of  printing  ana  ten  per  centum  thereof  added, 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  be  used  as  a  further  appropriation  for 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  post-route  maps  and  rural- 
delivery  maps  or  blue  prints.  Of  this  amount  $100  may  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  atlases,  geographical  and  technical  works  needed 
in  the  Division  of  Topography. 

No  part  of  any  appropriations  made  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  July  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six,  shall  be  expended  for  any  of  the  purposes  herein 
provided  for  on  account  of  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washicqgton, 
District  of  Coliunbia. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Office  of  the  Attobnet  Genebal:  Attorney  General,  S12,000; 
Solicitor  General,  $10,000;  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  S7,000; 
seven  Assistant  AttomOTs  General,  at  $5,000  each;  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  Post  Omce  Department,  $5,000;  Solicitor  of  Internal 
Revenue,  $5,000;  SoUcitor  for  the  Department  of  State,  $5,000;  four 
attorneys,  at  $5,000  each,  one  of  whom  shall  have  charge  of  all  con- 
denmation  proceedings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  supervise  the 
examination  of  titles  and  matters  arising  from  such  condemnation 
proceedings  in  which  the  United  States  d  all  be  a  party  or  have  an 
mterest,  and  no  special  attorney  or  counsel,  or  services  of  persons  other 
than  those  provided  for  herein,  shall  be  employed  for  such  purposes; 
attorneys — one  at  $3,750,  three  at  $3,500  each,  one  at  $3,250,  twelve 
at  $3,000  each,  two  at  $2,500  each;  assistant  attorneys — one  at  S3 ,500, 
two  at  $3,000  each,  two  at  $2,750  each,  five  at  $2,500  each,  one  at 
$2,400,  two  at  $2,000  each;  assistant  examiner  of  titles,  $2,000;  chief 
clerk  and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  the  buildings,  $3,000;  superin- 
tendent of  buildings,  $500;  private  secretary  and  assistant  to  &e 
Attorney  General,  $3,000;  clerk  to  the  Attorney  General,  $1,600; 
stenographer  to  the  SoUcitor  General,  $1,600;  law  clerks — ^three  at 
$2,000  each,  two  of  class  four,  clerk  in  office  of  the  SoUcitor  of  Internal 
Revenue,  $1,800;  attorney  in  charge  of  pardons,  $3,000;  superintend- 
ent of  prisons,  $4,000;  disbursing  clerk,  $2,750;  appointment  cleric, 
$2,000;  Chief  of  Division  of  Investigation,  $3,500;  examiners — three 
at  $2,500  each,  four  at  $2,250  each,  two  at  $2,000  each,  three  at  $1,800 
eadi;  Ubrarian,  $1,800;  clerks — eight  of  class  four,  twelve  of  class 
three,  seven  of  class  two,  sixteen  of  class  one,  fourteen  at  $1,000  each, 
twenty-one  at  $900  each;  chief  messenger,  $1,000;  packer,  $900; 
messenger,  $960;  five  messengers;  thirteen  assistant  messengers; 
seven  laborers;  seven  watchmen;  engineer,  $1,200;  two  assistant 
engineers,  at  $900  each;  four  firemen;  two  conductors  of  the  elevat<»r, 
at  $720  each;  head  charwoman,  $480;  twenty-two  charwomen. 
Division  of  Accounts:  Chief  of  Division  of  Accoimts,  $2,500;  chiel 
bookkeeper  and  record  clerk,  $2,000;  clerks — three  of  class  four,  four 
of  class  three,  six  of  class  two,  five  of  class  one,  two  at  $900  eadi;  in 
aU,  $424,610. 

The  administrative  audit  of  aU  expenditures  under  the  contiol  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  shaU  hereafter  be  made  in  the  Division  of 
Accounts  of  that  Department. 

Contingent  expenses.  Department  of  Justice:  For  furniture 
and  repairs,  including  carpets,  file  holders,  and  cases,  $4,500. 

For  Dooks  for  law  library  of  the  department,  $3,000. 

For  purchase  of  session  laws  and  statutes  of  tiie  States  and  Terri- 
tories for  library  of  department,  $500. 

For  books  for  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  $300. 

For  stationery  for  department  and  its  several  bureaus,  $6,500. 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including  telegraphing,  fuel,  ^gfats, 
foreign  postage,  labor,  repairs  of  buildings,  care  of  grounds,  books  of 
reference,  periodicals,  typewriters  and  adding  machmes  and  exchange 
of  same,  street  car  tickets  not  exceeding  $200,  and  other  neceesaries^ 
directly  ordered  by  the  Attorney  G^eiil,  $25,000. 
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For  official  transportationy  including  purchase  and  exchange,  keep, 
and  shoeing  of  animals,  and  purchase,  exchange,  and  repairs  of 
w^ons  anahamess,  $2,500. 

For  the  rent  of  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  used  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  $32,200. 

OmcB  OF  THE  SoLiorroR  OF  THE  TREASURY:  SoUcitor  of  the 
Treasury,  $5,000;  Assistant  Solicitor,  $3,000;  chief  clerk,  $2,000;  two 
law  clerks,  at  $2,000  each;  two  docket  clerks,  at  $2,000  each;  clerks — 
two  of  claiss  four,  two  of  class  three,  two  of  class  two;  assistant  mes- 
senger: laborer;  in  all,  $28,980. 

For  law  books  for  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  $300. 

Office  of  the  Solicttor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor:  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  $5,000; 
Assistant  Sdicitor,  $3,000;  clerks — three  of  class  four,  two  of  class 
three,  three  of  class  two,  three  of  class  one;  messenger;  in  all,  $25,240. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
$12,000;  Assistant  Secretary,  $5,000;  private  secretary  to  the  Secre- 
tary, $2,500;  confidential  clerk  to  the  Secretary,  $1,800;  private  sec- 
retary to  Assistant  Secretary,  $2,100;  chief  clerk  and  superintendent, 
$3,000;  disbursing  clerk,  $3,000;  (3iief  of  Appointment  Division, 
$2,500;  Chief,  Division  of  Publications,  $2,500;  Chief,  Division  of  Sup- 
plies, $2,100;  clerks — ten  of  class  four,  eleven  of  class  three,  twelve 
of  class  two,  eleven  of  class  one,  ten  at  $1,000  each,  six  at  $900  each; 
two  telephone  operators,  at  $720  each;  messenger  to  the  Secretary, 
$1,000;  five  messengers;  ten  assistant  messengers;  seven  messenger 
boys,  at  $480  each;  engineer,  $1,000;  three  skiUed  laborers,  at  $840 
each;  two  conductors  of  elevators,  at  $720  each;  two  firemen,  at  $660 
each;  eighteen  laborers;  five  laborers,  at  $480  each;  cabinetmaker, 
$1,000;  carpenter,  $900;  chief  watchman,  $900;  eleven  watchmen; 
eighteen  charwomen;  in  all,  $170,300. 

Bureau  of  Corporations:  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  $5,000; 
deputy  commissioner,  $3,500;  chief  clerk,  $2,500;  clerk  to  commis- 
sioner, $1;800;  clerks — four  of  class  four,  four  of  class  three,  six  of 
class  two,  ten  of  class  one,  fifteen  at  $1,000  each;  sixteen  copyists; 
messenger;  assistant  messenger;  three  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each; 
m  all,  $79,200. 

For  compensation  and  per  diem,  to  be  fixed  bj  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  of  special  attorneys,  special  examiners,  and 
special  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  said  bureau, 
as  proviaed  by  the  Act  approved  February  fourteenth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  three,  entitled  ''An  Act  to  establish  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,"  the  per  diem  to  be,  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  prescribe, 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $4  per  day  to  each  of 
said  special  attorneys,  special  examiners,  and  special  agents,  and  also 
of  other  officers  and  employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  while 
absent  frona  their  homes  on  duty  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  their  actual  necessary  traveling  expenses,  including  necessary 
sleeping-car  fares;  in  alL  $175^000. 

Bureau  op  Labor:  Commissioner  of  Labor^  $5,000;  chief  statis- 
tician, who  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of  chief  derk,  $3,000;  four 
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•iatistioal  experts,  at  $2,000  each;  d^ks — ^fiye  of  class  four,  five  of 
oiass  three,  six  of  class  two,  twelve  of  class  one,  nine  at  SI  ,000  each; 
two  copyists;  two  assistant  messengers;  two  laborers;  special  agents — 
four  at  $1,800  each,  six  at  $1,600  each,  eight  at  $1,400  each,  four  at 
$1^00  eachj  in  all,  $102,160. 

For  per  diem,  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  of  special  agents  and  eiii{doyeeB 
while  traveling  on  duty  away  from  their  homes  and  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $3  per  day,  and  for  tiieir 
ktuisportation,  and  tor  employment  of  experts  and  temporary  assist- 
ance, to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  not  exceeding  $8  per  day,  and  for  travel- 
ing expenses  of  officers  and  employees,  ana  for  the  purchase  of  reports 
and  materials  for  the  reports  ana  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Liabor, 
and  for  subvention  to  ''International  Association  for  Labour  Legis- 
lation," and  necessary  expenses  connected  with  representation  of  the 
United  States  (jK>yeniment  therein,  $64,090. 

For  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers  for  the  library  the  sum  of 
$100  may  be  expended  for  newspapers  for  the  purpose  of  mrocurin^ 
strike  data,  and  the  annual  subscriptions  for  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals for  the  bureau  may  be  paid  in  advance,  $1,000. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  provide  and 
pay  for  the  medical  examination  of  employees  of  the  United  States 
receiving  compensation  for  injuries  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Mav  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  as  directed  by  section 
five  of  said  Act,  $3,000. 

Bureau  of  LdOHTHousES:  Commissioner,  $6,000;  deputy  com- 
missioner, $4,000;  chief  constructing  enmieer,  $4,000;  supenntend- 
OTit  of  naval  construction,  $3,000;  chief  clerk,  $2,400;  clerks — one  at 
$2,000,  two  of  class  four,  one  of  class  three,  two  of  class  two,  six  of 
class  one,  five  at  $1,000  each,  seven  at  $900  each,  one  at  $840,  one  at 
$720;  messenger;  assistant  messenger;  two  messenger  boys,  at  $480 
each;  assistant  engineers — one  at  $3,000,  one  at  $2,400,  one  at  $2,250; 
draftsmen — one  at  $1,800,  one  at  $1,560,  one  at  $1,440,  one  at  SI, 200; 
in  all,  $64,630. 

Census  Office:  For  Director,  $6,000;  four  chief  statisticians,  at 
$3,000  each;  chief  clerk,  $2,500;  geographer,  $2,000;  stenograpW; 
$1,500;  eight  expert  chiefs  or  division^  at  $2,000  each;  clerks— «feven 
of  class  four,  twenty  of  class  three,  thurty-two  of  class  two,  three  hun- 
dred of  class  one,  eighty-three  at  $1,000  each,  eighty-seven  at  $900 
each;  engineer,  $1,000;  electrician,  $1,000;  skilled  laborers — two  at 
$1,000  each,  four  at  $900  each,  ten  at  $720  each;  six  watchmen;  three 
messengers;  three  firemen;  five  assistant  messengers;  eight  imskilled 
laborers,  at  $720  each;  four  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each;  fourteen 
charwomen;  in  all,  $696,340. 

In  certifying  eligibles  prom  the  civil-service  registers  for  the  pxurpose 
of  appointment  to  positions  of  clerkships  in  the  Census  Office  herein- 
before provided  for  at  salaries  of  $1,200  or  less,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall,  so  far  as  practicable  under  tiie  law  of  apportionment, 
certify  those  who  have  nad  at  least  one  year's  experience  in  census 
work. 

Temporary  cl^ks:  In  addition  to  the  employees  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  appoint,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  Census,  for  such  time  as  may 
be  necessary,  but  not  beyond  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
tiiirteen,  not  eo^ceeding  one  hundred  and  seventy-^five  temporary 
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clerks,  from  among  the  employees  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  force, 
such  clerks  to  be  paid  salaries  not  greater  than  nine  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  or  to  be  paid  on  a  piece-price  basis,  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  compensation  of  said  temporary  clerks  there  is  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $120,000. 

For  securing  information  for  census  reports,  provided  for  by  law, 
semimonthly  reports  of  cotton  production,  and  periodical  reports  of 
stocks  of  baled  cotton  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  consumption  of  cotton;  per  diem  compensation  of  special 
agents  and  expenses  of  the  same  and  of  the  detailed  employees, 
wiether  employed  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  or  elsewhere; 
the  cost  of  transcribing  State,  municipal,  and  other  records;  the  tem- 
porary rental  of  quarters  outside  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  for 
supervising  agents,  and  the  employment  by  them  of  such  temporary 
service  as  may  be  necessary  in  collecting  the  statistics  required  by 
law:  Provided,  That  the  compensation  of  not  to  exceed  five  special 
agents  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  may  be  fixed  at  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $8  per  day,  $342,000. 

For  rental  of  quarters,  $22,080. 

For  stationery,  $10,000. 

For  furniture,  carpets,  ice,  lumber,  hardware,  dry  goods,  adver- 
tising, telegraph  and  telephone  service,  photographic  work  and  sup- 
plies, transportation  ana  preparing  articles  for  shipment,  horses, 
wagons,  electric  truck,  and  maintenance  thereof,  diagrams,  maps, 
blue  prints,  awnings,  shelving,  filing  apparatus,  fuel,  light,  office 
fixtures,  street-car  tickets  not  exceeding  $200,  and  other  absolutely 
necessary  expenses,  including  the  purchase,  rental,  construction,  re- 
pair, and  exchange  of  mechanical  appUances,  repairs  to  the  Census 
Building,  and  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with  the  prosecution 
of  fraudulent  census  returns,  $15,000. 

For  purchase  of  books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  $500. 

For  experimental  work  in  developing  tabulating  machines  and  re- 
pairs to  such  machinery  and  other  mechanical  appUances,  including 
technical  and  mechanical  service  in  connection  tnerewith,  whether 
performed  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
purchase  of  necessary  machinery  and  suppUes,  $26,000. 

For  printing  and  binding  in  connection  with  the  results  of  the 
Thirteenth  Decennial  Census,  $272,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  both  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  are  hereby  consoUdated 
into  one  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  to  take  effect  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and 
the  duties  required  by  law  to  be  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  transferred  to  and  shall 
after  that  date  be  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

Those  certain  duties  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  Bureau  of 
Labor,  contained  in  section  seven  or  the  act  approved  June  thirteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  that  established  the  same,  which 
especially  charged  it  ''to  ascertain,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and 
whenever  industrial  changes  shall  make  it  essential,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing articles  at  the  time  dutiable  in  the  United  States,  in  leading 
countries  wherci^uch  articles  are  produced,  by  fully  specified  units  m 
production,  and  under  a  classification  showing  the  dinerent  elements 
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of  cost;  or  approximate  cost,  of  such  articles  of  production,  indtading 
the  wages  paid  in  such  industries  per  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  or 
by  the  piece:  and  hoiurs  employed  per  day;  and  the  profits  of  manu- 
facturers and  producers  of  such  articles;  and  the  comparative  cost  of 
living,  and  the  kind  of  living;  what  articles  are  controlled  bv  trusts 
or  other  combinations  of  capital,  business  operations,  or  labor,  and 
what  effect  said  trusts,  or  other  combinations  of  capital,  business 
operations,  or  labor  have  on  production  and  prices,''  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  and  shall  hereafter  be  discharged  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  it  shall  be  also  the  dutjr  of  said  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Conunerce  to  make  such  special  inveBtigalion 
and  report  on  particular  subjects  when  requirea  to  do  so  by  tiie 
President  or  either  House  of  CJongress. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Conunerce:  Chief  of  bureau,  $4,000; 
assistant  chiefs  of  bureau,  one  at  $3,000.  one  at  $2,750;  Chief  of  Di- 
vision of  Consular  Reports,  $2,500;  chief  clerk,  $2,250;  stenographer 
to  chief  of  the  bureau,  $1,600;  clerks — seven  of  dass  four,  five  of  class 
three,  one  at  $1,500,  eleven  of  class  two,  fourteen  of  class  one,  sevoi- 
teen  at  $1,000  each,  eleven  at  $900  each;  messenger;  five  assistant 
messengers;  four  laborers;  laborer,  $480;  in  all,  $104,860. 

To  enable  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  collate 
and  publish  the  tariffs  of  foreign  coimtries  in  the  English  language. 
with  the  equivalents  in  currency,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  United 
States  of  all  such  foreign  terms  used  in  said  tariffs,  and  to  furnish 
information  to  Congress  and  the  Executive  relative  to  customs  laws 
and  rej^lations  of  foreign  coimtries,  and  the  purchase  of  booira  and 
periodicals,  $10,000. 

To  further  promote  and  develop  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  $60,000,  to  be  expended  imder  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Steamboat-Inspection  Sebvice:  For  Superyising  Inspector  Gren- 
eral,  $4,000;  chief  clerk  and  Acting  Supervising  Inspector  Greneral  in 
the  absence  of  that  officer,  $2,000;  clerks — two  of  class  three,  one  of 
class  two,  one  of  class  one,  two  at  $1,000  each;  messenger;  in  all, 
$14,640. 

Salaries  of  steamboat  inspectors:  For  salaries  of  ten  supervising  in- 
spectors, at  $3^000  each,  as  authorized  by  section  forty-four  hundred 
and  four.  Revised  Statutes  United  States;  for  salaries  of  inspectors 
of  huUs  and  inspectors  of  boilers,  as  authorized  by  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress approved  April  ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  May 
twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight.  $167,100;  for  salaries  of 
assistant  inspectors,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
April  ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  as  follows:  For  the  port  of 
New  York,  New  York,  twenty-seven,  at  $2,000  each;  for  the  port  of 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  four,  at  $1,800  each;  for  the  port  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  six,  at  $1,800  each;  for  the  port  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, six,  at  $1,800  each;  for  the  port  of  JPhiladelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, eight,  at  $1,800  each;  tor  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  Calif orma, 
eight,  at  $1,800  each;  for  the  port  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  four,  at 
$1,600  each;  for  the  port  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  eight,  at  $1,600 
each;  for  the  port  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  four,  at  $1,600  each;  for  the 
port  of  Seattle,  Washington,  eight,  at  $1,600  each;  in  all,  $347,100. 

Clerk  hire,  service  at  large:  For  the  compensation,  not  exceeding 
$1,500  a  year  to  each  person,  of  clerks  to  ooards  of  steamboat  in- 
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spectors,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  proyisions  of  the  Act  of  April  ninth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  six,  $83,000. 

Contingent  expenaes:  For  the  payment  of  fees  to  witnesses;  for 
traveling  and  other  expenses  when  on  official  business  of  the  Super- 
vising Inspector  Oeneral,  supervising  inspectors,  local  and  assistant 
inspectors,  and  clerks;  for  instruments,  furniture,  stationery,  janitor 
service,  and  every  other  thin^  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  fifty-two,  Revised  Statutes,  of  the  Act  of  April  fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-ei^ht,  amending  the  Act  of  Jime  nine- 
teenth, eighteen  hundrea  and  eighty-six,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of 
March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  February  fifteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  March  third,  nineteen  himdred 
and  five,  April  ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  May  twenty- 
eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  $90,000. 

jBukbau  of  Navigation:  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  $4,000; 
Deputy  Commissioner,  $2,400;  chief  clerk,  $2,000;  clerk  to  com- 
missioner, $1,600;  clerka — two  of  class  four,  one  of  class  three,  three 
of  class  two,  four  of  class  one,  two  at  $1,000  each,  six  at  $900  each; 
two  messengers^  in  all,  $33,280. 

Shipping  service :  For  salaries  of  shipping  commissioners  in  amounts 
not  exceemng  the  following:  At  Baltimore,  $1,200;  at  Bath,  $1,000; 
at  Boston,  $3,090;  at  Gloucester,  $600;  at  Honolulu,  $1,200;  at 
Mobile,  $1,200;  at  New  Bedford,  $1,200;  at  New  Orleans,  $1,600; 
at  New  York,  $5,000;  at  Norfolk,  $1,600;  at  Pascagoula,  $300;  at 
Philadelphia.  $2,400;  at  Portland,  Maine,  $1,300;  at  Port  Townsend, 
$3,600;  at  Providence,  $1,800;  at  Rockland,  $1,200;  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, $4,000;  in  all,  $31,900. 

Clerk  hire:  For  the  compensation  to  be  fibbed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  not  to  exceed  $1,600  per  annum  to  each  person, 
of  clerks  in  the  ofiBices  of  the  shipping  commissioners,  $36,000. 

Contingent  expenses:  For  rent,  stationery,  and  other  requisites  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  shipping  commissioners'  offices  and  ^ 
rent  of  temporary  quarters  for  the  United  States  shipping  commis-  ' 
sioner  at  New  York,  New  York,  not  to  exceed  $3,160,  and  for  janitor 
in  his  office,  $840;  in  all,  $9,000. 

For  tools,  appliances,  and  instruments  for  the  admeasurement  of 
vessels  and  the  counting  of  passengers,  $1,000. 

Enforcement  of  navigation  laws:  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  provide  and  operate  such  motor  boats  and  employ 
thereon  such  persons  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ^orcement,  under 
his  direction  oy  customs  officers,  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  navigar 
tion  and  inspection  of  vessels,  boarding  of  vessels,  and  counting  of 
passengers  on  excursion  boate.  $16,000. 

Wireless  communication:  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  enforce  the  Act  approved  June  twenty-fourth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  entitled  ''An  Act  to  require  apparatus  and  operators 
for  radio-communication  on  certain  ocean  steamers";  and  to  employ 
such  persons  and  means  as  may  be  necessary,  $10,000. 

Bureau  of  Ihmioration  and  Naturalization:  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration,  $6,000;  Assistant  Commissioner  General, 
who  shall  also  act  as  chief  clerk  and  actuary,  $3,600;  private  secre- 
tary, $1,800;  chief  statistician,  $2,000;  clerks — three  of  class  four, 
five  of  class  three,  six  of  class  two,  eight  of  class  one,  eight  at  $1,000 
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eachy  six  at  $900  each;  two  mess^igers;  assistant  messenger;  in  aU, 
$59,500. 

For  the  purpose  of  canying  into  effect  the  provisions  oi  the  Act 
approved  June  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled 
''An  Act  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  ImmiCTation  and  Naturalization, 
and  to  provide  for  a  uniform  rule  for  me  naturalization  of  aliens 
throu^out  the  United  States,''  namdy:  Chief  of  Division  of  Natu- 
ralization, $3,500;  assistant  chief  of  division,  $3,000;  oleics — four 
of  class  four,  six  of  class  three,  eight  of  class  two,  eleven  of  class  one, 
eight  at  $1,000  each,  two  at  $900  each;  messenger;  two  aaflistant 
messengers;  messenger  boy,  $480;  in  all,  $60,260. 

For  Division  of  Imormation  established  under  section  f ortrf  of  the 
Act  approved  February  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seiv&if 
entitled  ''An  Act  to  regulate  the  immigrations  of  alibis  into  tiie 
United  States/'  namely:  Chief  of  division,  $3,500;  assistant  chief  of 
division,  $2,500;  clerks — ^two  of  class  four,  one  of  class  three,  two  of 
class  two,  three  of  class  one,  one  at  $900;  messenger;  in  all,  S19,340. 

BuBEAU  OF  Standards:  Director,  $6,000;  chiS  physidst,  $4,800; 
physicist.  Qualified  in  optics,  $3,600;  two  physicists  at  $3,600  each; 
associate  pnysicists — one  at  $2,700,  three  at  $2,500  each,  three  at 
$2,200  eacn,  five  at  $2,000  each;  assistant  physicists — sev^i  at  $1 ,800 
each,  eleven  at  $1,600  each,  fourteen  at  $1,400  each;  chief  chemist, 
$4,800;  associate  chemists — one  at  $2,500,  one  at  $2,200;  assistant 
chemista — two  at  $1^800  each,  three  at  $1,600  each,  two  at  $1,400 
each;  laboratory  assistants — ^fifteen  at  $1,200  each,  twelve  at  $1,000 
each,  eleven  at  $900  each;  three  laboratorv  helpers,  at  $720  each; 
aids— nine  at  $720  each,  six  at  $600  each;  laboratory  apprentices — 
six  at  $540  each,  six  at  $480  each;  storekeeper,  $1,000;  librarian, 
$1,400;  secretary,  $2,200;  clerks— one  of  class  four,  one  of  class 
three,  two  of  class  two,  two  of  class  one,  four  at  $1,000  each,  two  at 
$900  each,  two  at  $720  each;  telephone  operator,  $720;  messenger 
boys — two  at  $480  each,  three  at  $360  each;  elevator  boy,  $360; 
chief  mechanician,  $1,800;  mechanicians — one  at  $1,500,  one  at 
$1,400,  two  at  $1,200  each,  three  at  $1,000  each,  one  at  $900;  three 
watchmen;  skilled  woodworkers — one  at  $1,000,  one  at  $840;  five 
skilled  laborers,  at  $720  each;  draftsman,  $1,200;  packer  and  shipper, 
$840;  messenger;  superintendent  of  mechanical  plant,  $2,500 
assistant  engineers — two  at  $1,200  each,  one  at  $1,000,  one  at  $900, 
three  firemen;  class  blower,  $1,400;  electricians — one  at  $1,200,  one 
at  $900;  four  laoorers;  janitors — two  at  $660  each,  one  at  $600;  two 
female  laborers,  at  $360  each;  in  all,  $239,940. 

For  apparatus,  machinery,  tools,  and  appliances  used  in  c<mnection 
with  the  buildings  or  with  the  work  of  the  bureau,  laboratory  supines, 
materials  and  supplies  used  in  the  construction  of  apparatus^  ma- 
chinery, or  other  appliances,  including  their  exchange;  piping, 
wiring,  and  construction  incident  to  the  installation  ofapparatis, 
machmery,  or  appliances;  furniture  for  laboratories  and  offices,  cases 
for  apparatus,  $50,000. 

For  repairs  and  necessary  alterations  to  buildings,  $2,000. 

For  fuel  for  heat,  light,  and  power;  office  expenses,  statacmeryr 
books  and  periodicals  (subscriptions  to  periodicals  may  be  paid  m 
advance);  traveling  expenses;  street>-car  tickets  not  exceeding  $100; 
expenses  of  the  visiting  committee;  expenses  of  attendance  of  Aman- 
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can  member  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  of  Weights 
and  Measures;  and  contingencies  of  all  kinds,  $25,000. 

For  grading,  construction  of  roads  and  walks,  piping  grounds  for 
water  supply,  lamps,  wiring  for  lighting  purposes,  and  other  expenses 
incident  to  the  improvement  and  care  oi  groimds,  $3,000. 

For  completing  mvestigation  of  the  eflFects  of  electric  currents  upon 
^as  and  water  pipes,  and  upon  the  reenforced  foimdations  of  build- 
mgs,  bridges,  and  other  structures,  and  for  detemuning  methods  of 
discovering  and  preventing  the  destructive  eflFects  of  such  currents, 
including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
field,  $10,000. 

For  the  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  the  structural  mate- 
rials, such  as  stone,  clays,  cement,  and  so  forth,  including  personal 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,  $75,000. 

For  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  testing  machines,  including 
personal  services  in  connection  therewith  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  the  field,  for  the  determination  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  physical  constants  and  the  properties  Of  materials  as  authorized 
by  law,  $30,000. 

For  the  construction  of  a  water  current  meter  testing  tank,  $5,000. 

Children's  Bureau:  For  the  following  as  authorized  by  the  act 
entitled  ''An  Act  to  establish  in  the  Department  of  Conmierce  and 
Labor  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Children's  Bureau,"  approved 
April  ninth^  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  namely:  Chief  of  bureau, 
$5^000;  assistant  chief  of  bureau,  $2,400;  statistical  expert,  $2,000; 
private  secretary  to  the  chief  of  bureau,  $1,500;  clerks — two  of 
class  four,  two  of  class  three,  one  of  class  two,  one  of  class  one,  one 
at  $1,000;  special  agents — one  at  $1,400,  one  at  $1,200;  copyist; 
messenger;  in  all,  $25,640. 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor: 
For  contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  offices  and  bureaus 
of  the  department,  for  which  appropriations  for  contingent  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  are  not  specifically  made,  including  the  purchase 
of  professional  and  scientific  books,  law  books,  books  of  reference, 
penodicals,  blank  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  newspapers  (not  exceed* 
mg  $2,500),  stationery,  furniture  and  repairs  to  the  same,  carpets, 
matting,  oilcloth,  file  cases,  towels,  ice,  brooms,  soap,  sponges,  fuel, 
lighting  and  heating;  for  the  purchase,  exchange,  and  care  of  horses 
and  vehicles,  to  be  used  only  for  official  purposes;  freight  and  express 
charges,  postage  to  foreign  coimtries,  tele^aph  and  telephone  service, 
typewriters  and  adding  machines,  inclumng  their  exchange;  repairs 
to  the  building  occvpied  by  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor;  storage  of  documents  belonging  to  the  Bureau  of  Light- 
Houses,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,  and  for  storage  of  documents  belonging 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  not  to  exceed  $750,  street  car  tickets  not 
exceeding  $300;  and  all  other  miscellaneous  items  and  necessary 
.expenses  not  included  in  the  foregoing,  $60,000,  and  in  addition 
thereto  sums  amounting  to  $66,500  shall  be  deducted  from  other 
appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  himdred  and  thir- 
teen, and  added  to  the  appropriation  ''Contingent  Expenses,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,"  in  order  to  facilitate  the  purchase 
through  the  central  purchasing  office  as  provided  in  the  act  of  June 
seventeenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  (Statutes  at  Large,  volume 
thirty-six,  page  five  himdred  and  thirty-one),  of  certain  supplies  for 
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bureaus  and  offices  for  which  contingent  and  miscellaneous  a)>pio- 

E nations  are  ^pecificallj  made  as  follows:  General  expenses^  Li^t- 
ouse  Service,  $8,000;  stationery.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  S10,000; 
Miscellaneous  expenses.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  $15,000;  books  and 
periodicals,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  $500;  contingent  expenses,  Steamr 
boat  Inspection  Service,  $3,000;  contingent  exnenses,  shipping  serv- 
ice, $500;  instrimients  for  measuring  vessels  and  counting  passengers, 
$500;  expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  $13,500;  equipment, 
Bureau  of  Standards,  $1,000;  general  expenses.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
$1,800;  general  expenses.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev,  $4,200;  mb- 
cellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  $8,500;  and  the  said  toUJ 
smn  of  $126,500  shall  be  and  constitute  the  appropriation  for  con- 
tingent expenses.  Department  of  Conmaerce  and  Labor,  to  be  ex- 
pended through  the  central  purchasing  office  (Division  of  Supplies), 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  shaU  also  be  available  for 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  several  appropriations  mentioned  under 
title  * 'Contingent  expenses.  Department  of  Conmaerce  and  Labor" 
in  this  Act. 

For  rent  of  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Colimabia  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
$50,000. 

JUDICLLL. 

SxTFBBME  Coubt:  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  $15,000;  eight  associate  justices,  at  $14,500  each; 
marshal,  $4,500;  nine  stenographic  clerks,  one  for  the  Chief  Justice 
and  one  for  each  associate  justice,  at  not  exceeding  $2,000  each;  in 
aU,  $153,500. 

Circuit  Coubts  op  Appeals:  Thirty-four  circuit  judges,  at  $7,000 
each;  nine  clerks  of  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  at  $3,500  each;  mes- 
senger, to  act  as  librarian  and  crier,  circuit  court  of  appeals,  eigh^ 
circuit,  $3,000;  in  all,  $272,500. 

No  circuit  judge  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  untU  the  wbcAe 
niunber  of  circuit  judges  shall  be  reduced  to  twenty-nine,  and  there- 
after there  shall  not  be  more  than  twenty-nine  circuit  judges. 

DiSTEiCT  coubts:  Ninety-three  district  judges,  at  $6,000  each, 
$558,000. 

DiSTEiCT  COUBT,  Tebrffory  OF  Hawau:  Two  judges,  at  $6,000 
each;  clerk,  $3,000;  reporter,  $1,200;  $16,200. 

Retired  justices  and  judges:  To  pay  the  salaries  of  the  United 
States  justices  and  judges  retired  under  section  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  niuch  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  himdred  and  thirteen, 
is  hereby  appropriated. 

CouBT  OF  Appeals,  District  of  Columbui:  Chief  justice,  $7,500; 
two  associate  justices,  at  $7,000  each;  clerk,  $3,250^  and  $250  addi- 
tional as  custodian  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Buildmg;  assistant  or 
deputy  clerk,  $2,250;  reporter,  $1,500:  Provided,  That  the  reports 
issued  by  him  shall  not  be  sold  for  more  than  $5  per  volume;  crier. 
who  shall  also  act  as  stenographer  and  typewriter  in  the  clerk's 
office  when  not  engaged  in  court  room,  $1,000;  three  messengers,  at 
$720  each;  necessary  expenditures  in  the  conduct  of  the  d^'s 
office,  $1,000;  three  stenographers,  one  for  the  chief  justice  and  one 
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for  each  associate  justice,  at  $1,200  each;  in  all,  $36,510,  one-half  of 
\¥hich  shall  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
JProvided,  That  on  and  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve, 
the  fees  collected  by  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  one-half  to  the  credit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SuFBBiiE  Court,  Disteiot  of  Columbia:  Chief  justice  and  five 
associate  judges,  at  $6,000  each;  six  stenographers,  one  for  the  chiyef 
justice  and  one  for  each  associate  justice^  at  $900  each;  in  all,  $41,400, 
one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  Provided,  That  on  and  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  the  surplus  fees  collected  by  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury, 
one-half  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

CoionssioNER,  Yellowstone  Pabe:  Commissioner  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  $1,500.  And  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-one  of 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  Act  approved 
May  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  nmety-six,  shall  not  be 
construed  as  impairing  the  right  of  said  commissioner  to  receive  said 
salary  as  herein  provided. 

Books  for  judicial  officebs:  For  the  purchase  and  rebinding  of 
law  books  and  books  of  reference  for  United  States  judges,  district 
attomejs,  and  other  judicial  officers,  including  the  nine  Ubraries  of 
the  United  States  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General:  Jrrovidedj  That  such  books  shall 
in  all  cases  be  transmitted  to  their  successors  in  office;  all  books 

Eurchased  thereunder  to  be  plainly  marked,  **The  property  of  the 
Fnited  States,''  $16,000. 

Court  of  Customs  Appeals:  Presiding  judge  and  four  associate 
judges,  at  $7,000  each;  marshal,  $3,000;  clerk,  $3,500;  assistant  clerk, 
$2,000;  five  stenographic  clerks,  at  $1,600  each;  stenographic  re- 
porter, $2,500;  and  messenger,  $840;  in  all,  $54,840. 

For  rent  of  necessary  quarters  in  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  elsewhere,  $7,000;  for  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  court  and  clerk,  $330 ;  for  books,  periodicals,  and  station- 
ery, supplies,  freight,  telephone  and  telegraph,  heat,  Ught,  and  power 
service,  dru^,  chemicals,  and  cleansers,  furniture,  and  printing;  for 
pay  of  bailiffs  and  all  other  necessary  employees  not  otnerwise  spe- 
cincally  provided  for;  and  for  such  other  miscellaneous  expenses  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  presiding  judge,  $8,000;  in  all,  $15,330. 

Coukt  op  Claims:  Chief  justice,  $6,500;  four  judges,  at  $6,000  each; 
chief  clerk,  $3,500;  assistant  clerk.  $2,500;  bailiff,  $1,500;  clerks- 
one  at  $1,600,  two  at  $1,400  each,  tnree  at  $1,200  each;  stenographer, 
SI, 200;  chief  messenger,  $1,000;  three  firemen;  three  watchmen;  ele- 
vator conductor,  $720;  two  assistant  messengers;  two  laborers;  two 
charwomen;  in  all,  $56,480. 

For  auditors  and  additional  stenographers,  when  deemed  neces- 
sary, in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  a  stenographer,  at  $1,600  for 
the  chief  justice,  to  be  disbursed  imder  the  direction  of  the  court, 
S6,000. 

For  stationery,  court  library,  repairs,  including  repairs  to  bicycles, 
fuel,  electric  lignt,  electric  elevator,  and  other  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, $3,900. 
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For  reporting  the  decisions  of  the  court  and  superintending  the 
printing  of  the  forty-seventh  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  $1,000,  to  be  paid  on  the  order  of  the  court,  notwithstanding 
section  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  or 
section  three  of  the  Act  of  June  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four. 

For  pay  of  a  custodian  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  Court  of 
Claims,  $500,  to  be  paid  on  the  order  of  the  court,  notwithstanding 
section  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  or 
section  three  of  the  Act  of  June  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four. 

Sec.  2.  The  pay  of  telephone-switchboard  operators,  assistant 
messengers,  firemen,  watchmen,  laborers,  and  charwomen  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  except  those  employed  in  mints  and  assay  offices, 
imless  otherwise  specially  stated,  shall  be  as  follows:  For  telephone- 
switchboard  operators,  assistant  messengers,  firemen,  and  watchmen, 
at  the  rate  of  $720  per  annimi  each;  for  laborers,  at  the  rate  of  $660 
per  annum  each;  assistant  telephone-switchboard  operators,  at  the 
rate  of  $600  each,  and  for  charwomen,  at  the  rate  of  $240  per  annum 
each. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  appropriations  herein  made  for  the  officers, 
clerks,  and  persons  employed  in  the  public  service  shall  not  be  avwl- 
able  for  the  compensation  of  any  persons  incapacitated  otherwise 
than  temporarily  for  performing  such  service:  Provided j  That  no  j>art 
of  anv  money  appropriated  in  lump  sum  in  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  personal  services  at  a  rate  of  comjjensation  in 
excess  of  that  paid  for  the  same  or  similar  services  durmg  the  fiscal 
year  nineteen  nimdred  and  twelve;  nor  shall  any  person  employed 
at  a  specific  salary  under  this  Act  be  transferred  during  the  fiscal 
year  nmeteen  hundred  and  thirteen  and  be  paid  from  a  lmnj>-sum 
appropriation  a  rate  of  compensation  greater  tnan  such  specific  salarr 
and  the  heads  of  departments  shall  cause  this  provision  to  be  enforced. 

Sec.  4.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President,  establish  a  system  of  efficiency  ratings  for  the  classi- 
fied service  in  the  several  executive  departments  in  the  District  d 
Columbia  based  upon  records  kept  in  each  department  and  inde- 
pendent establishment  with  such  frequency  as  to  make  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  records  of  fact.  Such  system  shall  provide  a 
minimum  rating  of  efficiency  which  must  be  attained  by  an  emplovee 
before  he  may  be  promoted;  it  shall  also  provide  a  rating  below  whick 
no  employee  may  fall  without  being  demoted;  it  shall  further  provide 
for  a  ratmg  below  which  no  employee  may  fall  without  bemg  dis- 
missed for  inefficiency.  All  promotions,  demotions,  or  dismissals 
shall  be  governed  by  provisions  of  the  civil  service  rules.  Copies  d 
all  records  of  efficiency  shall  be  furnished  by  the  departments  and 
independent  estabhshments  to  the  Civil  Siervice  Commission  for 
record  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  of  reductions  being  made  in  the  force  in  any  of  the 
executive  departments  no  honorably  discharged  soldier  or  sailor 
whose  record  in  said  department  is  rated  good  Siall  be  discharged  or 
dropped,  or  reduced  in  rank  or  salary. 

Sec.  5.  That  on  and  after  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen,  all  appointments  to  positions  in  the  classified  service  of  the 
executive  departments  within  the  District  of  Columbia  provided  for 
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at  annual  rates  of  compensation  shall  be  made,  after  the  probationary 
period  shall  have  expired,  for  terms  of  .seven  years  each;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  each  such  appointment  the  employment  of  each  person  so 
appointed  shall  cease  and  determine;  and  the  employment  of  all 
persons  in  the  classified  service  of  the  executive  departments  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  at  annual  rates  of  compensation,  who  were 
appointed  prior  to  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve, 
shall  cease  and  determine,  unless  previously  separated  from  the 
service,  within  one  year  after  the  thirty-first  day  or  August,  nineteen 
hundred  and  nineteen,  the  particular  date  of  such  termmation  within 
said  year  to  be  determined  dv  the  head  of  the  department  concerned, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  length  of  service,  within  the  classified  service, 
of  each  such  person  prior  to  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve:  Provided ,  That  all  persons  separated  hereunder  from  the 
classified  service  shall  be  ehgible  for,  and  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  head  of  the  executive  department,  be  reappointed  without  ex- 
amination for  additional  periods  of  seven  years  if  at  the  time  of  such 
reappointment  they  shall  be  up  to  the  standard  of  eliiciencj  then  in 
force  and  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  capable  of  rendenng  a  full 
measure  of  service  in  return  for  the  salary  or  the  place  to  which  they 
may  be  appointed:  Provided  further y  That  in  reducing  the  force  in 
any  of  the  executive  departments  no  honorably  discharged  soldier 
or  sailor  whose  record  in  said  department  is  rated  good  shall  be  dis- 
charged or  dropped:  And  provided  further,  That  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  head  of  any  department  from  removing 
at  any  time,  in  accordance  with  civil  service  rules,  for  good  and  suE 
ficient  cause  any  employee  of  his  department. 

Sec.  6.  That  any  person  violating  section  four  of  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  Act  approved  August  fifth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  (Statutes  at  Large,  volume  twenty- 
two,  page  two  hundred  and  fifty-five),  shall  be  summarily  removed 
from  office,  and  may  also  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year. 

Sec.  7.  That  in  addition  to  the  apportionment  required  by  the  so- 
called  antideficiency  Act,  approved  February  twenty-seventh,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  six  (Statutes  at  Large,  volume  thirty-four,  page 
forty-nine),  the  head  of  each  executive  department  shall,  on  or  before 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  apportion  to  each  office  or  bureau 
of  his  department  the  maximum  amoimt  to  be  expended  therefor 
during  the  fiscal  year  out  of  the  contingent  fund  or  funds  appropriated 
for  the  entire  year  for  the  department,  and  the  amounts  so  appor- 
tioned shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  year  for  which 
made  except  upon  the  written  direction  of  the  nead  of  the  depart- 
ment, in  which  there  shall  be  fully  expressed  his  reasons  therefor; 
and  hereafter  there  shall  not  be  purchased  out  of  any  other  fund  any 
article  for  use  in  any  office  or  bureau  of  any  executive  department  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  which  could  be  purchased  out  of 
the  appropriations  made  for  the  regular  contingent  funds  of  such 
department  or  of  its  offices  or  bureaus. 

Sec.  8.  That  no  money  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  telephone  service  installed  in  any  private  resi- 
dence or  private  apartment  or  for  tolls  or  other  chaises  for  telephone 
service  from  private  residences  or  private  apartments,  except  for 
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long  distance  telephone  tolls  required  strictly  for  the  public  bu^ness, 
and  so  shown  by  vouchers  dmly  sworn  to  and  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  department,  division,  bureau,  or  office  m  which  the  official 
using  such  telephone  or  incurring  the  expense  of  such  tolls  shall  be 
employed. 

Sec.  9.  That  no  money  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  used  after  the  first  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve, 
for  services  in  any  executive  department  or  other  Government  estab- 
lishment at  Washington,  Distnct  of  Columbia,  in  the  work  of  ad- 
dressing, wrapping,  mailing,  or  otherwise  dispatching  any  publica- 
tion for  pubUc  distribution,  except  maps,  weather  reports,  and  weather 
cards  issued  by  an  executive  department  or  other  Govemment  es- 
tablishment at  Washington,  Distnct  of  Columbia,  or  for  the  purchase 
of  material  or  supplies  to  be  used  in  such  work;  and  on  and  after 
October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Public  Printer  to  perform  such  work  at  the  Govemment  Printing 
Office.  Prior  to  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  each 
executive  department  and  other  Govemment  establishment  at  Wash- 
ington, Distnct  of  Columbia,  shall  transfer  to  the  Public  Printer  such 
machines,  equipment,  and  materials  as  are  used  in  addressing, 
wrapping,  mailing,  or  otherwise  dispatching  pubUcations;  and  each 
head  of  such  executive  department  and  other  Grovemment  establi^ 
ment  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  shall  furnish  from  time 
to  time  to  the  PubUc  Printer  maiUng  lists,  in  convenient  form,  and 
changes  therein,  or  franked  sUps,  for  use  in  the  pubUc  distribution  of 

JubUcations  issued  by  such  department  or  establishment;  and  the 
ubUc  Printer  shall  furnish  copies  of  any  pubUcation  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law  or  the  instmction  of  the  head  of  the 
department  or  establishment  issuing  the  pubUcation.  The  employ- 
ment of  all  persons  in  the  several  executive  departments  and  otker 
Grovemment  establishments  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
wholly  in  connection  with  the  duties  herein  transferred  to  the  Public 
Printer,  or  whose  services  can  be  dispensed  with  or  devolved  upon 
another  because  of  such  transfer,  shall  cease  and  determine  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  their 
salaries  or  compensation  shall  lapse  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  and  be  covered  into  the  Treasury. 
A  detailed  statement  of  all  machines,  equipment,  and  material  traa^- 
ferred  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  by  operation  of  this  provision 
and  of  all  employments  discontinued  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
at  its  next  session  by  the  head  of  each  executive  department  and  other 
Govemment  estabhshments  at  Washington,  Distnct  of  Columbia,  in 
the  annual  estimates  of  appropriations:  Providedj  That  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to  orders,  instructions, 
directions,  notices,  or  circulars  of  information,  printed  for  and  issued 
by  any  of  the  executive  departments  or  other  Govemment  establish- 
ments or  to  the  distribution  of  pubhc  documents  by  Senators  or 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  to  the  folding  rooms 
and  documents  rooms  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Commerce  Court  created  and  established  by  the 
Act  entitled  ''An  Act  to  create  a  Commerce  Court  and  to  amen^  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  regiilate  commerce/  approved  Febniarr 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  as  heretofore  amended 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Jun^i  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred 
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and  ten,  be  and  the  same  hereby  is  abolished  and  the  jurisdiction 
vested  in  said  Commerce  C!ourt  by  said  Act  is  hereby  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

All  cases  pending  and  undisposed  of  in  said  Commerce  Court  are 
hereby  transferred  to  and  shall  be  deemed  pending  in  the  district 
court  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  cause  of  action  in  the  first 
instance  arose,  and  the  venue  of  all  suits  and  proceedings  hereafter 
brought  by  or  against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
enforce,  set  aside  or  modify  the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Conamission 
shall  be  in  the  district  court  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  cause 
of  action  in  the  firat  instance  arose. 

The  venue  in  suits  brought  to  enforce  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
money  shall  be  in  the  district  court  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
complainant  resides.  The  procedure  in  the  district  court  in  respect 
to  cases  of  which  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  them  by  this  Act 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  heretofore  prevailing  in  the  said  Commerce 
Court  and  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  distnct  courts  in  such  cases 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  right  of  appeal  heretofore  prevailing  under 
existing  law  from  the  Commerce  Court.  No  interlocutory  injunction 
suspending  or  restraining  the  enforcement,  operation,  or  execution  of 
any  order  made  or  entered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  be  issued  or  granted  by  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
by  any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  judge  thereof, 
or  by  any  circuit  ludge  acting  as  district  judge,  unless  the  application 
for  the  same  shafl  be  presented  to  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  a  circuit  or  district  judge,  and  shaU  be  heard 
and  determined  by  three  judges,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  a  circuit  judge,  and  the  other  two  may  be 
either  circuit  or  district  judges,  and  unless  a  majority  of  said  three 
judges  shall  concur  in  grantmg  such  appUcation.  Wlien  such  appli- 
cation as  aforesaid  is  presented  to  a  lustice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
to  a  judge,  he  shaU  immediately  call  to  his  assistance  to  hear  and 
determine  the  appUcation  two  other  judges:  Provided,  howefoer,  That 
one  of  such  three  judges  shall  be  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
a  circuit  judge.  SaicT  appUcation  shaU  not  be  heard  or  determined 
before  at  least  five  days  notice  of  the  hearing  has  been  given  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  may  be  defendants  in 
the  suit:  Provided ^  That  if  of  opinion  that  irreparable  loss  or  damage 
would  result  to  the  complainant  unless  a  temporary  restraining  order 
is  granted,  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  any  circuit  or  dis- 
trict judge,  may  grant  such  temporary  restraining  order  at  any  time 
before  such  hearing  and  determination  of  the  apphcation  for  an  inter- 
locutory injunction,  but  such  temporary  restrainmg  order  shaU  remain 
in  force  omy  until  the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  appUcation 
for  an  interlocutory  injunction  upon  notice  as  aforesaid.  The  hearing 
upon  such  appUcation  for  an  interlocutory  injunction  shall  be  given 
precedence,  and  shall  be  in  every  way  expedited  and  be  assigned  for 
a  hearing  at  the  earUest  practicable  day  after  the  expiration  of  the 
notice  hereinbefore  provided  for.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  direct 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  the  order  granting 
or  denying,  after  notice  and  hearing,  an  interlocutory  injunction  in 
such  case;  and  upon  the  final  hearing  of  any  suit  brought  to  annul, 
enjoin,  or  restrain  any  order  of  said  commission  the  same  requirement 
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as  to  judges  and  the  same  procedure  as  to  appeal  shall  apply.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  also  apply  to  the  issuing  and  granting 
of  interlocutory  injunctions  suspenoing  or  restraining  the  enforce- 
ment, operation,  or  execution  of  orders  made  by  any  administrative 
board  or  commission  created  by  and  acting  under  the  statute  of  t 
State.  That  in  such  case  the  notice  required  shall  be  served  u]x>n  the 
defendants  in  the  case,  and  upon  the  attorney  general  of  the  State. 
All  cases  pending  in  the  Commerce  Court  at  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  tliis  Act  shall  be  transferred  forthwith  to  said  district  courts. 
Each  of  said  cases  and  all  the  records,  papers,  and  proceedings 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  district  court  wherein  ifc  might  have  beSi 
filed  at  the  time  it  was  filed  in  the  Commerce  Court  if  this  Act  had  then 
been  in  eflFect,  and  if  it  might  have  been  filed  in  any  one  of  two  or 
more  district  courts  it  shall  be  transferred  to  that  one  of  said  district 
courts  which  may  be  designated  by  the  petitioner  or  petitioners  m 
said  case,  or,  upon  failure  of  said  petitioners  to  act  in  the  premises 
within  ten  days  after  the  passage  or  this  Act,  to  such  one  of- said  dis- 
trict courts  as  may  be  designated  by  the  judges  of  the  Commerce 
Court.  The  judges  of  the  Commerce  Court  shall  have  authority, 
and  are  hereby  directed,  to  make  any  and  all  orders  and  to  take  any 
other  action  necessary  to  transfer  as  aforesaid  the  cases  and  all  the 
records,  papers,  and  proceedings  then  pending  in  the  Commerce  Court 
to  said  (ustrict  courts. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  this  Act 
are  repealed. 
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In  the  House  of  Repbesentativis. 

August  10,  mi 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  document  room 
for  distribution  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  **  Report  of  the  CJommisslai  oo 
Milk  Standards  appointed  by  the  New  York  Milk  Ck>nmiittee,"  as  published  is 
the  Public  Health  Reports,  volume  twenty-seven,  numbered  nineteen,  May  tentb. 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 

Attest:  South  Trimble,  Clerk. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  MILK  STANDARDS  AP- 
POINTED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  MILK  COMMITTEE.^ 

nrTEODxrcnoir. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  New  York  Milk  Committee,  which  is  a  voluntary  organization 
working  in  the  interests  of  improvin|2f  the  milk  supply  of  New  York 
City,  in  March,  1911,  decided  to  appoint  a  commission  on  milk  stand- 
ards.   The  men  who  have  served  on  the  commission  are  as  follows : 

Dr.  W.  A.  Eivans,  professor  preventive  medicine,  Northwestern  University; 
health  editor,  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago,  111.,  chairman. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Arms,  director  of  bacteriological  laboratory,  department  of  health, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  John  F.  Anderson,  director  of  hygienic  laboratory.  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Conn,  director  of  bacteriological  laboratory,  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Health,  department  of  biology,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Levy,  health  officer,  Richmond,  Vn. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Melviii,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  .\nlmal  Industry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  William  H.  Park,  director  of  laboratories,  department  of  health  of  New 
York  City,  foot  of  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  M.  P.  Rav«iel,  director  of  hygienic  laboratory.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Prof.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  department  of  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine.  Harvard 
Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prof.  Henry  C.  Sherman,  department  of  chemistry,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Stewart,  antitoxin  laboratories,  department  of  health  and  charities, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  Stokes,  bacteriologist  to  State  and  city  health  departments, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Prof.  William  A.  Stocking,  department  of  dairy  industry,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chester  H.  Wells,  health  officer,  Montclalr,  N.  J. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  department  of  chemistry,  New  York  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Oaieva,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  North,  consulting  sanitarian,  m^nber  New  York  Milk  Com- 
mittee, New  York  City,  secretary. 

ORIGIN  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

The  appointment  of  this  commission  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
observation  of  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  that  there  was  great 
incompleteness  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  milk  standards,  milk 
ordinances,  and  rules  and  regulations  of  public-health  authorities 
throughout  the  country   for  the  control   of  public-milk  supplies. 

1  RepHnt  from  the  Public  Health  Reports,  Vol.  XXYII,  No.  10,  May  10,  1012. 
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There  was  a  need  that  health  officers  be  furnished  conclusions  dravn 
from  large  experience  and  mature  judgment  and  that  ordinancfci 
should  be  as  free  from  erroneous  positicms  and  as  uniform  as  possibk 
A.  special  committee  of  the  New  York  Milk  CkMnmittee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  names  of  more  than  200  men  of  prominence  in 
medicine,  sanitation,  public  healthy  and  laboratory  work,  particu- 
lary  those  reco^ized  as  authorities  on  the  milk  questicm.  Smce 
regulations  are  oased  on  standards  and  standards  are  based  chiefly 
on  laboratory  analyses,  the  subccnnmittee  selected  20  names  of  men 
distinguishea  for  their  knowledge  of  the  bacteriological  and  chemicsl 
examination  of  milk  and  for  the  enforcement  of  standards  based  on 
such  laboratory  examinations.  Two  of  those  chosen  declined  to  serve 
and  another  resigned  after  the  first  meeting,  so  that  there  were  17 
members  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  commission. 

PURPOSES. 

While  this  commission  was  created  by  and  its  expenses  were  borne 
by  the  New  York  Milk  Committee,  it  has  not  been  the  intention  of 
that  committee  that  the  commission  should  have  the  New  York  City 
milk  problem  solely  in  mind.  It  was  desired  that  the  commisaon 
shoula  make  recommendations  that  might  be  adopted  by  any  city  or 
town  in  the  country. 

MEETINGS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  in  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  May  22,  1911.  The  chief  work  of  thit 
meeting  consisted  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mission's purpose  and  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  standing 
committees  to  which  the  several  divisions  of  the  work  were  assignei 
The  subjects  included  bacteriological  standards,  chemical  stand- 
ards, grades  and  classes  of  milk,  standard  ordinances,  laws,  and 
licenses,  and  new  questions. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  October  5  and  6,  1911.  at  which  time  the 
reports  of  the  standing  committees  were  received  and  modified,  and 
the  major  part  of  them  tentatively  adopted.  Special  committees  were 
appointed  at  this  time  to  consider  certain  specific  matters  which  were 
presented  and  final  action  on  all  matters  was  deferred  until  the  third 
and  final  meeting. 

The  third  and  last  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  in  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  on  January  25,  and  at  the  New  York  Academv  of  Medicine, 
January  26  and  27,  1912.  The  commission  visited  Hfomer  in  order 
that  the  members  might  inspect  the  central  station  and  the  dairy 
farms  of  the  New  York  Dairy  Demonstration  Co.  as  a  means  of 
helping  them  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  relative  value  to 
be  given  to  methods  and  equipment  in  the  rules  and  regulations  tiiat 
they  might  recommend. 

The  commission  voted  to  divide  its  report  into  a  preamble  of 
explanation  and  a  report  containing  its  resolutions  regarding  milk 
standards  and  rules  and  regulations. 
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5 
PBEAHBLE. 

NEED  OF  MILK  CONTROL. 

Proper  milk  standards,  while  they  are  essential  to  eflScient  milk 
control  by  public  health  authorities  and  have  as  their  object  the 
protection  of  the  milk  consumer,  are  also  necessary  for  the  ultimate 
well-being  of  the  milk  industry  itself .  Public  confidence  is  an  asset 
of  the  highest  value  in  the  milk  business.  The  milk  producer  is 
interested  in  proper  standards  for  milk,  since  these  contribute  to  the 
control  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  other  cattle  diseases  and  dis- 
tinguish between  the  good  producer  and  the  bad  producer.  The  milk 
dealer  is  immediately  classified  by  milk  standards,  either  into  a  seller 
of  first-class  milk  or  a  seller  of  second-class  milk,  and  such  distinc- 
tion gives  to  the  seller  of  first-class  milk  the  commercial  rewards 
which  he  deserves,  while  it  inflicts  just  penalties  on  the  seller  of 
second-class  milk.  For  milk  consumers,  the  setting  of  definite  stand- 
ards accompanied  by  proper  labeling  makes  it  possible  to  know  the 
character  of  the  milk  which  is  purchased  and  to  distinguish  good  milk 
from  bad  mUk.  In  the  matter  of  public  health  administration,  stand- 
ards are  absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  definitions  around  which  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  city  health  departments  can  be  drawn,  and 
the  milk  supply  efficiently  controlled. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AUTHORITIES. 

While  public  health  authorities  must  necessarilv  see  that  the  source 
of  supply  and  the  chemical  composition  should  correspond  with 
estabb^ed  definitions  of  milk  as  a  food,  their  most  important  duty 
is  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  disease  through  milk.  This  means 
the  control  of  infantile  diarrhea,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis^  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  septic  throat  infections,  and  other  iniectious 
diseases  in  no  far  as  they  are  carried  by  milk. 

SEPnC  SORE  THROAT. 

Septic  sore  throat  deserves  special  mention  because  of  the  fre- 
quency in  recent  years  with  whicn  outbreaks  of  this  disease  have  been 
traced  to  milk  supplies.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
infection  of  the  milk  is  due  to  udder  infection  of  the  cow  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  due  to  contact  with  infected 
I>ersons.  The  uncertainty  can  not  be  dispelled  until  cases  of  septic 
sore  throat  are  regularly  reported  and  tabulated  by  public  health 
authorities.  The  commission  therefore  recommends  that  public 
healtii  authorities  make  septic  sore  throat  a  reportable  disease. 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEM. 

The  commission  recognizes  the  magnitude  of  the  milk  industrv, 
and  that  the  improvement  of  milk  supplies  is  primarily  an  economic 
problem.  The  success  achieved  by  the  experiment  in  milk  produc- 
tion, which  has  been  carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale  by  the  New  York 
Dairy  Demonstration  Co.,  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  an  extra 
price  or  premium  paid  to  the  producer  for  cleanliness  and  care  will 
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bring  results  far  more  ouicklv  and  certainly  than  instructions  or  offi- 
cial inspection.  But  wnile  the  basic  problem  is  economic,  and  must 
eventually  be  solved  by  commerce,  public  health  authorities  most 
show  the  way  and  must  establish  standards  and  regulations  in  the 
interest  of  consumers,  the  value  of  which  even  the  consumers  them- 
selves often  fail  to  appreciate. 

LEGAL  BBQUnUBMENTB. 

A  prime  requisite  of  effectiveness  is  that  local  milk  laws  shall  not 
exceed  sanitary  limitations.  The  commission  has  not  entered  into  a 
discussion  of  fundamental  State  laws,  but  it  recommends  that  State 
laws  be  amended  wherever  necessary  in  order  that  every  municipalitf 
may  have  the  legal  right  to  adopt  whatever  ordinanc^  it  sees  fit  for 
the  improvement  of  the  milk  supply.  The  commi^ion  advocates 
that  local  health  laws  be  carefully  drawn  with  regard  to  their  legality 
under  the  general  laws  of  the  localities  to  which  they  apply,  smee  i 
decision  against  a  milk  law  in  one  locality  is  liable  to  be  used  as  a 
precedent  against  milk  laws  elsewhere. 

STANDARD  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  commission  has  drawn  up  a  set  of  standard  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  control  of  milk.  These  are  the  result  of  a  study  oi  the 
printed  rules  and  regulations  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  and  of 
foreign  countries  and  represent  an  immense  amount  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  special  committee  of  the  commission  to  which  the  task  was 
assigned.  Some  communities  are  in  a  position  to  adopt  all  of  these 
rules  and  regulations  at  the  present  time,  while  other  communities 
will  be  obliged  to  adopt  a  few  rules  at  a  time  as  public  sentiment  and 
local  conditions  warrant.  It  is  realized  that  some  of  the  rules  may 
have  to  be  modified  to  meet  local  conditions.  It  seems  wise  to  the 
commission  to  divide  the  regulations  into  two  parts:  First,  require- 
ments, under  which  head  are  set  down  those  provisions  which  are  so 
fundamentally  necessary  that  no  community  is  justified  in  comproipis- 
ing  on  them ;  second,  recommendations,  under  which  head  are  set 
down  provisions  which  are  necessary  for  a  sfood  milk  supply,  but  on 
which  there  can  be  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  for  compromise  by 
those  communities  in  which  public  sentiment  is  not  ready  to  support 
more  than  a  moderate  degree  of  protection  of  human  life. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EQUTPMBNT. 

Another  prime  requisite  is  that  the  administrative  departments 
shall  be  aaequately  equipped  with  men,  money,  and  laboratory 
facilities.  In  smaller  communities  cooperation  between  local  boards 
of  health  to  the  extent  of  exchanging  reports  would  eliminate  much 
duplication.  Where  a  community  can  not  maintain  a  laboratory  it 
can  enter  into  laboratorv  arrangements  with  other  communities,  and 
several  can  combine  in  the  use  of  a  common  laboratory.  Much  of  the 
expense  of  tuberculin  testing  can  be  borne  by  the  National  and  State 
Governments.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  results  can  not 
be  expected  from  laws  where  there  is  not  sufficient  appropriation  and 
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no  machinery  for  their  enforcement.    On  this  subject  the  commission 
passed  a  resolution  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  appropriations  generally  made  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on 
laboratory  analyses  of  milk  are  now  in  most  cases  entirely  inadequate:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  commission  recommends  for  the  consideration  of  the 
authorities  concerned  an  appropriation  of  funds  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance of  laboratory  methods,  which  ace  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
hygienic  control  of  the  milk  supply. 

CLASSinCATION  OP  MILKS. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  milk  must  be  graded 
and  sold  on  grade, just  as  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  beef,  and  other  prod- 
ucts are  graded.  The  milk  merchant  must  judge  of  the  food  value 
and  also  of  the  sanitary  character  of  the  commodity  in  which  he 
deals.  The  high-grade  product  must  get  a  better  price  than  at 
present.  The  low-grade  product  must  bring  less.  In  separating  milk 
into  grades  and  classes  the  commission  has  endeavored  to  make  its 
classification  as  simple  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  to  distinguish 
between  milks  whicn  are  essentially  different  in  sanitary  character. 

In  general  two  great  classes  of  milk  are  recognized,  namely,  raw 
milk  and  pasteurized  milk.  Under  these  general  classes  there  are 
different  grades,  as  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
classification. 

PASTEURIZATION. 

While  the  process  of  pasteurization  is  a  matter  which  has  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  recent  years,  the  commission  has  not 
entered  into  any  discussion  of  its  merits  or  demerits,  but  has  given  it 
recognition  in  its  classification  as  a  process  necessary  for  the  treat- 
ment of  milk  which  is  not  otherwise  protected  against  infection. 

The  commission  thinks  that  pasteurization  is  necessary  for  all  milk 
at  all  times  excepting  certified  milk  or  its  equivalent.  The  majority 
of  the  commissioners  voted  in  favor  of  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk, 
including  certified.  Since  this  was  not  unanimous,  the  commission 
recommends  that  the  pasteurization  of  certified  milk  be  optional. 

PASTEURIZING  TEMPERATURES. 

The  destruction  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  milk  by  heat 
occurs  at  higher  temperatures  than  those  necessary  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bacteria  of  infectious  diseases  transmissible  by  milk. 
(See  chart  in  appendix.) 

The  commission  passed  a  resolution  regarding  the  temperature  of 
pasteurization  as  follows: 

That  pasteurization  of  milk  should  be  between  the  limits  of  140**  F.  and  155** 
F.  At  140**  F.  the  minimum  exposure  should  be  20  minutes.  For  every  degree 
above  140**  F.  the  time  may  be  reduced  by  1  minute.  In  no  case  should  the 
exposure  be  for  less  than  5  minutes. 

In  order  to  allow  a  margin  of  safety  under  commercial  conditions, 
the  commission  recommends  that  the  minimum  temperature  during 
the  period  of  holding  should  be  made  145*^  F.  and  tne  holding  time 
20  minutes.  Pasteurization  in  bulk  when  properly  carried  out  has 
proven  satisfactory,  but  pasteurization  in  the  nnal  container  is 
preferable.  Digitized  by  Google 
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LABELINO  AND  DATING  OF  MILK. 

The  commission  voted  that  all  milk  should  be  labeled  and  marked 
with  the  CTade  in  which  it  is  to  be  sold.  Iq  dating  milk  uniform 
methods  should  be  adopted  for  all  OTades  of  both  raw  milk  and  pas- 
teurized milk,  both  using  the  day  of  the  week  or  both  using  the  day  of 
the  month.  All  milk  ^ould  be  dated  uniformly  with  me  date  of 
delivery  to  the  consumer.  Eaw  milk  should  not  be  dated  with  the 
date  or  production  while  pasteurized  milk  is  dated  with  the  date  of 
pasteurization,  since  this  places  certified  milk  at  a  disadvantage  by 
making  it  possible  for  pasteurized  milk  of  a  lower  grade  to  carry  a 
later  date.  The  stamping  on  the  label  of  the  day  of  the  week  is  suffi- 
cient for  dating, 

BACTERIA. 

The  subject  of  bacteria  in  milk  received  more  attention  than  any 
other  matter  brought  before  the  commission.  The  commission  recog- 
nizes that  bacteria  in  milk  in  the  majority  of  instances  indicate  dirt, 
or  lack  of  refrigeration,  or  age,  while  in  tne  minority  of  instances  the 
bacteria  of  disease  may  be  present.  The  routine  laboratory  methods 
for  examining  milk  have  as  their  purpose  only  the  control  over  dirt, 
refrigeration,  and  age,  and  it  is  a  rare  thin^  for  a  laboratory  to  under- 
take the  examination  of  milk  for  the  bacteria  of  disease.  Milk  withi 
high  bacterial  count  is  not  necessarily  harmful,  but  when  used  as  a 
food,  particularly  for  children,  is  a  hazard  too  great  to  be  warranted. 
Milk  with  a  high  bacteria  count,  therefore,  should  be  condeomed. 
Milks  with  small  numbers  of  bacteria  are  presumed  to  be  wholesome, 
unless  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  that  they  have  been 
exposed  to  contagion. 

BACTERIAL  STANDAtU>S. 

The  commission  recognizes  the  difficulty  in  interpreting  bacterial 
counts.  At  times  misleading  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  sudi 
counts.  In  establishing  the  bacterial  standards  for  a  city  it  is  alway? 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  necessary  age  ofthe  milk  and 
in  lesser  measure  the  distance  hauled  and  methods  employed  in  it« 
hauling.  It  will  always  be  possible  for  a  community  which  consume 
milk  produced  on  its  own  premises,  or  within  12  hours  of  its  produc- 
tion, to  insist  upon  and  maintain  a  lower  bacterial  standard  than  can 
one  where  the  milk  is  hauled  many  miles  into  town  in  a  wagon,  to  be 
consumed  within  24  hours  after  it  is  produced.  In  like  manner  this 
second  type  of  city  can  always  maintain  a  lower  bacterial  standard 
than  a  city  where  the  general  milk  supply  is  hauled  by  railroad  long 
distances  and  is  several  days  old  when  consumed.  In  drawing*  con- 
clusions as  to  the  relative  efficacy  of  milk  control  in  cities  ccHnparisons 
must  be  made  between  cities  of  the  same  class. 

The  commission  deems  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some 
standard  method  should  be  adopted  for  estimating  and  comparing  the 
bacterial  character  of  milks,  since  by  this  means  only  is  it.  possible  to 
grade  and  classify  milks  and  to  enforce  bacterial  standards.  There  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  valuing  bacterial 
counts.  The  average  of  a  series  gives  results  which  are  misleading 
about  as  frequently  as  otherwise.    In  the  average  a  sinrfe  high  figure 
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may  unduly  overbalance  a  large  number  of  exceedingly  low  counts. 
There  are  objections  to  the  use  of  the  "median"  or  middle  number 
when  the  counts  are  arranged  in  order  of  size,  for  the  reason  that  the 
middle  figure  does  not  distinguish  between  two  groups  in  one  of  which 
there  may  be  some  very  high  counts  above  the  median  and  in  the 
other  of  which  there  are  none.  The  method  of  dividing  results  into 
groups  as  recommended  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
while  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  is  cumbersome  and  does  not  clearly 
indicate  whether  a  muk  conforms  or  not  to  a  given  bacterial  standard. 
In  this  dilemma  the  commission  has  adopted  some  special  methods  of 
stating  the  results  of  bacterial  counts.  It  recommends  the  use  of  a 
single  figure,  called  "the  bacterial  content,"  as  the  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  a  milk  conforms  to  ffiven  bacterial  standards  and  for 
determining  the  class  to  which  milk  belongs.  These  methods  are 
described  in  detail  in  the  appendix. 

The  bacterial  standni^Is  given  in  the  report  are  the  work  of  a 
special  committee  of  bacteriologists  who  considered  all  of  the  bac- 
terial standards  now  in  use.  It  is  believed  that  the  standards  sug- 
gested are  fair  and  wise  and  give  full  consideration  to  the  state  of 
the  industry  and  of  public-health  control.  The  commission  believes 
that  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  these  bacterial  standards  will 
be  more  effective  than  any  other  one  thing  in  improving  the  sani- 
tary character  of  public  milk  supplies.  The  enforcement  of  these 
standards  can  only  be  carried  out  by  the  regular  and  frequent  labo- 
ratory examinations  of  milks  for  the  numbers  of  bacteria  they  may 
contain. 

CHEMICAL    STANDAKDS. 

The  chemical  standards  suggested  are  the  work  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, composed  of  chemists,  which  has  carefully  considered  the 
natural  composition  of  milk  and  the  Federal  and  State  standards 
already  estaolished.  The  standard  of  3.25  per  cent  fat  and  8.5 
per  cent  solids,  not  fat,  here  proposed  is  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists 
and  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  by  a  larger  number  of  States  than  has  any  other  standard. 
The  simplification  of  the  Babcock  test  makes  the  determination  of 
fats  and  solids  not  fat  an  easy  procedure  quickly  applied.  Such 
chemical  examinations  of  milk  can  be  readily  adopted  and  executed 
by  any  health  board  laboratory  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  It  is 
believed  that  such  chemical  standards  as  are  suggestea  will  inflict 
no  real  hardship  on  the  milk  producers  of  this  country  and  that  the 
provision  regarding  substandard  milks  is  a  liberal  one. 

MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF  MILK. 

Some  of  the  special  methods  of  milk  examination  recently  devised 
having  as  their  object  the  determination  of  the  numbers  of  bacteria 
directly  by  the  use  of  the  miscroscope^  the  presence  of  pus  by  sedi- 
mentation and  microscopical  examination,  and  the  presence  oi  ^oss 
dirt  by  filtration  were  aeemed  of  such  importance  that  the  subjects 
were  assigned  to  a  special  committee.  The  committee  has  made  ex- 
tensive studies  of  these  methods,  which  are  the  subject  of  a  special 
report.    (See  appendix.) 
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FUBLICITT. 

The  commission  fully  considered  the  matter  of  the  publication  of 
laboratory  examinations  of  milk  by  city  and  town  health  authorities. 
When  proper  standards  and  regulations  are  established  and  adequate 
facilities  lurnished  for  laboratonr  work,  it  is  believed  that  the  labort- 
tory  tests  will  give  an  index  of  the  character  of  the  milk  delivered  to 
the  public  bv  imlk  sellers  which  is  entirely  fair  and  impartial.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  publicitv  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  the  seller  of  high-grade  milk.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
the  consumer  who  desires  to  select  a  high-grade  milk.  It  has  much 
educational  value  both  to  producer  and  consumer.  Therefore  the 
commission  recommends  "  that  the  reports  of  laboratory  analvses  of 
milk  made  by  departments  of  health  oe  regularly  published.'' 

BEPOBT. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  MILK. 

Milk  should  be  graded  and  classified.  The  classification  should  be 
the  same  for  both  large  and  small  cities  and  towns.  Milk  should  be 
graded  into  four  classes,  as  follows : 

Class  A. — Certified  mUk  or  its  equival^it. 

Class  B. — Inspected  milk. 

Class  C. — Pasteurized  milk. 

Class  D. — Milk  not  suitable  for  •drinking  parposee. 

Class  A.  Certified  milk  or  its  equivalent. — ^The  use  of  the  term 
certified  should  be  limited  to  milk  produced  in  conformity  with  the 
recjuirements  of  the  American  Association  of  Certified  Milk  Com- 
missions. 

Milk  of  an  equivalent  character  should  conform  to  the  following 
requirements :  It  should  be  produced  at  dairies  subjected  to  periodic 
inspection  and  the  products  of  which  are  subject  to  frequent  analyses. 
The  cows  producing  such  milk  must  be  properly  fed  and  watered, 
free  from  tuberculosis  as  shown  by  the  tuberculin  test  and  physicil 
examination  by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  and  from  all  other  com- 
municable diseases,  and  from  diseases  and  conditions  whatsoever 
likely  to  deteriorate  the  milk.  They  must  be  housed  in  clean^  prop- 
erly ventilated  stables  of  sanitary  construction,  and  must  be  kept 
clean.  All  persons  who  come  in  contact  with  the  milk  must  exercise 
scrupulous  cleanliness  and  must  not  harbor  the  germs  of  typhoid 
fever,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  dysentery,  scarlet  fever,  and  septic 
throat  infections,  or  other  infections  liable  to  be  convey^  by  the  milk 
Milk  must  be  drawn  under  all  precautions  necessary  to  avoid  infec- 
tion, and  be  immediately  strained  and  cooled,  placed  in  sterilized 
bottles,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50®  F.  until  delivered 
to  the  consumer.  Pure  water,  as  determined  by  inspection  and 
chemical  and  bacteriological  examination^  is  to  be  provided  for  lee 
throughout  the  dairy  farm  and  dairy.  Milk  of  this  class  should  con- 
tain less  than  10,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  should  not 
be  more  than  28  hours  old  when  delivered. 

Class  B.  Inspected  milk. — ^This  class  should  consist  of  clean  raw 
milk  from  healthy  cows,  as  determined  by  the  tuberculin  test  and 
physical  examination  by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  and  from  dairies 
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that  score  not  less  than  70  on  the  Government  score  card.  The  cows 
are  to  be  fed,  watered,  housed,  and  milked  under  good  conditicms, 
but  not  necessarily  equal  to  the  conditions  prescribed  for  class  A. 
All  persons  who  come  in  contact  with  the  milk  must  exercise  scrupu- 
lous cleanliness  and  must  not  harbor  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever, 
tuberculosis^  diphtheria,  or  other  infectious  diseases  liaole  to  be  con- 
veyed by  milk.  This  milk  is  to  be  delivered  in  sterilized  containers 
and  is  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50**  F.  until  it  reaches 
the  consumer.  It  should  contain  less  than  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
^centimeters.  Pasteurization  of  milk  of  this  class  is  optional.  If 
pasteurized  it  shall  then  be  designated  as  **  pasteurized  inspected 
milk." 

Class  C.  Pasteurized  milk. — ^Milk  from  dairies  not  able  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  specified  for  classes  A  and  B  should  be  pas- 
teurized under  official  supervision  before  l3eing  sold,  and  should  be 
sold  under  the  designation  "  pasteurized  milk."  Milk  for  pasteuriza- 
tion should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  F.  at  all  times 
while  in  transit  from  the  dairy  farm  to  the  pasteurizing  plant.  After 
pasteurization  it  should  be  placed  in  sterilized  containers  (if  not  pas- 
teurized in  such  containers)  and  should  be  cooled  at  once  to  50**  F. 
and  kept  below  that  temperature  until  delivered  to  the  consumer. 
No  cows  in  any  way  unfit  for  the  production  of  milk  for  use  by  man, 
as  determined  by  physical  examination,  shall  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  any  dairy  producing  milk  of  class  C.  Such  milk  before  pasteuriza- 
tion should  contain  less  than  1,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter, 
and  after  pasteurization  less  than  50,000,  and  it  should  not  contain 
colon  bacilli  in  1  cubic  centimeter  as  determined  by  cultural  methods. 
Pasteurized  milk  should  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  within  less  than 
48  hours  after  pasteurization.  The  repasteurization  of  milk  should 
l)e  prohibited. 

Class  D.  MUk  not  suitable  for  drinking  purposes. — ^Milk  contain- 
ing over  1,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  or  from  farms  scor- 
ing less  than  40  per  cent,  may  be  allowed  to  be  sold  for  cooking  and 
industrial  purposes  only  after  having  been  pa^urized  or  heated^  to 
a  higher  temperature.  Such  milk  should  be  delivered  in  a  distinctive 
container,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  sold  for  drinking  purposes. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    CREAM. 

Cream  should  be  classified  into  the  same  grades  as  milk,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  for  the  grades  of  milk,  with  special  bac- 
terial standards  which  should  not  exceed  30,000  per  cubic  centimeter 
in  the  case  of  grade  A,  and  300,000  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  case 
of  grade  B.  Bacterial  limits  for  graaes  C  and  D  can  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time  be  specified. 

BACTERIOLOOICAL  8TAKDABDS. 

Class  A  milk  shall  contain  less  than  10,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

Class  B  milk  shall  contain  less  than  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  cen- 
timeter. 

Class  C  milk  shall  contain  less  than  1,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  before  pasteurization  and  less  than  50,000  bacteria  per 
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cubic  centimeter  after  pasteurization,  and  ^ould  not  contain  colon 
bacilli  in  1  cubic  centimeter  as  determined  by  cultural  methods. 

On  the  subject  of  laboratory  examinations  of  milk  for  bacteria, 
the  conamission  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  the  interests  of  public  health  demand  that  the  control  of  milk  sop- 
plies  shall  include  regular  laboratory  examinations  of  mUk  by  bacteriological 
methods. 

2.  That  among  present  available  routine  laboratory  methods  for  determining 
the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  the  bacteria  count  occupies  first  place. 

3.  That  bacteriological  standards  should  be  a  factor  in  classifying  or  grading 
milks  of  different  degrees  of  excellence. 

4.  That  bacteriological  examinations  of  milk  are  of  importance  at  every  stage 
of  production  aud  distribution,  but  that  in  the  establishment  of  grades  and 
classes  of  raw  milk  such  grades  and  classes  should  be  based  on  the  bacterial 
content  of  milk  as  offered  for  sale. 

5.  That  there  should  be  bacteriological  standards  for  milk  before  it  is  pasteur- 
ized and  for  milk  after  it  is  pasteurized. 

6.  That  the  bacteria  count  of  milk  indicates  its  quality  and  history  as  it  is 
modifiGd  by  unusual  contamination,  improi>er  handling,  dirt,  improper  refrigera- 
tion, or  age.  The  high  count  indicates  the  necessity  of  investigation  and  in- 
spection in  order  that  remedies  may  be  applied. 

7.  That  there  be  adopted  as  standards  for  making  the  bacteria  count  the 
standard  methods  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  laboratory  sec- 
tion, recommending,  however,  the  following  amendments: 

A.  The  methods  of  taking  samples  for  laboratory  tests  for  bacterial 
counts  should  be  the  same  and  uniform  for  all  grades  and  classes  of  milk. 

B.  That  li  per  cent  agar  be  used  instead  of  1  per  cent  agar. 

C.  That  incubation  of  plate  cultures  be  made  at  37**  C.  for  48  hours,  and 
that  there  be  no  option. 

D.  That  the  minimum  number  of  bacteria  tests  of  milk  necessary  to 
warrant  the  publication  of  results  be  made  four  consecutive  bacteria 
counts  of  separate  samples  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  four  we^LS. 

CHEMICAL    STANDARDS. 

Cow''s  viilk, — Standard  milk  should  contain  not  less  than  8.5  per 
cent  of  milk  solids  not  fat  and  not  less  than  3.25  per  cent  of  milk  fat 

HMm  milk, — Standard  skim  milk  should  contain  not  less  than  8.75 
per  cent  of  milk  solids. 

Cream, — Standard  cream  contains  not  less  than  18  per  cent  of  milk 
fat  and  is  free  from  all  constituents  foreign  to  normal  milk.  The 
percentii^e  of  milk  fat  in  cream  over  or  under  that  standard  should 
be  stated  on  the  label. 

Ihitterntilk, — Buttermilk  is  the  product  that  remains  when  fat  is 
removed  from  milk  or  cream,  sweet  or  sour,  in  the  process  of  churn- 
ing. Standard  buttermilk  contains  not  less  than  8.5  per  cent  of  milk 
solids.  AYhen  milk  is  skimmed,  soured,  or  treated  so  as  to  resemble 
buttermilk,  it  should  be  known  by  some  distinctive  name. 

HOMOGENIZED  MILK  OR  CREAM. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  compounding  of  milk 
no  fats  other  than  milk  fats  from  the  milk  in  process  should  he  used 
and  that  no  substance  foreign  to  milk  should  be  added  to  it  The 
conmiission  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  condensed  milk  or  other  materials 
for  the  thickennig  of  cream  unless  the  facts  are  clearly  set  forth  on 
the  label  of  the  retail  package.  Regarding  the  process  of  hcHno- 
genizing  the  commission  resolved  as  follows: 

That  homogenized  milk  or  cream  should  be  so  marked,  stating  the  poxiaitage 
of  fat  that  it  contains. 
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ADJUSTED  MILKS. 

On  the  Question  of  milks  and  creams  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  fats 
to  the  solids  not  fat  has  been  changed  by  the  addition  to  or  subtrac- 
tion of  cream  or  milk  fat  the  conmiission  has  hesitated  to  take  a 
I>oation.  On  the  one  hand  they  are  in  favor  of  every  procedure 
which  will  increase  the  market  for  good  milk  and  make  the  most 
profitable  use  of  every  portion  of  it.  On  the  other,  they  recognize 
the  sensitiveness  of  milk,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  contaminated,  and 
the  difficulty  of  controlling,  standardizing,  skimming,  homogenizing, 
eouring,  etc.,  so  that  contaniinations  do  not  occur  and  inferior  mate- 
rials are  not  used.  On  this  subject  the  cominission  passed  a  resolu- 
tion presented  by  a  special  committee  as  follows : 

31ilk  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  fats  to  the  solids  not  fat  has  been  changed  by 
the  addition  to  or  subtraction  of  cream  should  be  labeled  "adjusted  milk"; 
the  label  should  show  the  minimum  guaranteed  percentage  of  fat  and  should 
comply  with  the  same  sanitary  or  chemical  requirements  as  for  milk  not  so 
standardized  or  modified. 

REGULATION    OF    MARKET   MTT.K    ON    BASIS   OF   GUARAN'rEED   PERCENTAGE 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Sellers  of  milk  should  be  permitted  choice  of  one  of  two  systems 
in  handling  market  milk.  Milk  can  be  sold,  first,  under  the  re^lar 
standard,  or,  second,  under  a  guaranteed  statement  of  composition. 

2.  Any  normal  milk  may  be  sold  if  its  per  cent  of  fat  is  stated.  In 
case  the  per  cent  of  fat  is  not  stated,  the  sale  will  be  regarded  as  a 
violation  unless  the  milk  contains  at  least  3.25  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

3.  As  a  further  protection  to  consumers,  it  is  desirable  that  when 
the  guaranty  system  is  used  there  be  also  a  minimum  guaranty  of 
milk  solids  not  fat  of  not  less  than  8.5  per  cent, 

4.  Dealers  electing  to  sell  milk  under  the  guaranty  system  should 
be  required  to  state  conspicuously  the  guaranty  on  all  containers  in 
which  such  milk  is  handled  by  the  dealer  or  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

5.  The  sale  of  milk  on  a  guaranty  system  should  be  by  special  per- 
mission obtained  from  some  proper  local  authority. 

STANDARD  RIJIjES  POR  THB  PRODUCTION,  HANDLINO,  AND  DISTRI- 
BUTION OP  MUik. 

As  a  basis  for  the  promulgation  of  rules  and  recommendations 
governing  the  production,  handling,  and  distribution  of  milk,  it  is 
recognized  that  we  have  to  deal  with  two  kinds  of  milk,  raw  and  pas- 
teurized, although  there  may  be  several  grades  of  each  of  these  two 
kinds.  In  order  fpr  any  grade  to  be  safe,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
regulations  herein  set  forth  under  the  heading  "Requirements" 
should  be  enforced;  The  regulations  herein  set  forth  under  the  head- 
ing "  Recwnmendations  "  should  be  adopted  wherever  practicable  as 
a  means  of  improving  the  milk  supply  above  the  actual  point  of 
safety.  (The  term  "  milk  "  shall  be  construed  to  include  the  fluid 
derivatives  of  milk  wherever  such  construction  of  the  term  is  appli- 
cable.) 
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LICENSES. 

BEQUIREMENT8. 

No  person  shall  engage  in  the  sale^  handling,  or  distribution  of 

milk  in until  he  has  obtained  a  license  therefor  from  the  health 

authorities.    This  license  shall  be  renewed  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 

of  each  year  and  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  at  any  time 

for  cause. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  application  for  the  license  shaU  include  the  foUowing  statements: 

(1 )  Kind  of  milk  to  be. handled  or  sold. 

(2)  Names  of  producers  with  their  addresses  and  permit  numl)er8. 
(J>)   Names  of  middlemen  with  their  addresses. 

(4)  Names  and  addresses  of  all  stores,  hotels,  factories,  and  restaurants  ;t 
which  milk  Is  delivered. 

(5)  A  statement  of  the  approximate  number  of  quarts  of  milk,  cream,  butter 
milk,  and  skim  milk  sold  per  day. 

(6)  Source  of  water  supply  at  farms  and  bottling  plants. 

(7)  IVrmission  to  insi)ect  all  local  and  out-of-town  premises  on  which  niilk 
is  produced  and  handled. 

(8)  Agreement  to  abide  by  all  the  provisions  of  State  and  local  regulations. 

PERMITS. 
REQUIREMENTS. 

No  person  shall  en^a^e  in  the  production  of  milk  fcwr  sale  in , 

nor  shall  any  person  engage  in  the  handling  of  milk  for  shipment 

into until  he  has  obtained  a  permit  therefor  from  the  health 

authorities.     This  permit  shall  be  renewed  on  or  before  the  1st  day 

of of  each  year  and  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  at  any  time 

for  cause. 

Haw  MUk. 

C()\\'  STABLES. 
REQITIREMENTS. 

1.  They  shall  !)0  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  the  keeping  of 
cows,  and  shall  be  li^ht,  well  ventilated,  and  clean. 

'2.  They  shall  \w  ceiled  overhead  if  there  is  a  loft  above. 
;^.  The' floors  shall  be  ti^rht  and  sound. 
4.  The  gutters  shall  !>e  water-tifjht. 

RKC0MMFNDATI0N8. 

1.  The  window  area  slmll  be  at  least  2  square  feet  per  500  cubic  fett  of  air 
space  and  slinll  l»e  nnifonuly  distributed,  if  possible.  If  uniform  distribution  i? 
impossible,  suflicient  additional  window  area  must  be  provided  so  that  all  por- 
tions of  the  barn  sliall  be  adeipiately  lighted. 

2.  The  amount  of  nlr  sjiace  shall  be  at  least  500  cubic  feet  per  cow,  and  ade- 
quate ventilation  besides  windows  shall  be  provided. 

3.  The  walls  and  ceilings  shall  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  every  six  monthN 
unless  the  construction  renders  it  unnecessary,. and  shall  be  kept  free  from  cob- 
webs and  dirt. 

4.  All  manure  shall  be  removed  at  least  twice  dally  and  disposed  of  so  as  not 
to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  milk  either  as  furnishing  a  breeding  place  for 
flies  or  otherwise. 

5.  Horse  manure  shall  not  be  used  In  the  cow  stable  for  an^-purpose* 
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MILK  ROOM. 
BBQUIBEMENTS. 

Every  milk  farm  shall  be  provided  with  a  milk  room  that  is  clean, 
light,  and  well  screened.  It  shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than 
for  the  cooling,  bottling,  and  storage  of  milk  and  the  operations  inci- 
dent thereto. 

BECOMMBNDATIONS. 

1.  It  shaU  have  no  direct  connection  with  any  stable  or  dwelling. 

2.  The  floors  shaU  be  of  cement  or  other  impervious  material,  properly  graded 
and  drained. 

3.  It  sliall  be  provided  with  a  sterilizer  unless  the  milk  is  sent  to  a  bottling 
plant,  in  which  case  the  cans  shall  be  sterilized  at  the  plant. 

4.  Ck)oling  and  storage  tanks  shall  be  drained  and  cleaned  at  least  twice  each 
week. 

5.  All  drains  shall  discharge  at  least  100  feet  from  any  milk  house  or  cow 
stable. 

COWS. 

BEQUIBEMENTS. 

1.  A  physical  examination  of  all  cows  shall  be  made  at  least  once 
every  six  months  by  a  veterinarian  approved  by  the  health  authorities. 

2.  Every  diseased  cow  shall  be  removed  from  the  herd  at  once  and 
no  milk  from  such  cows  shall  be  offered  for  sale. 

3.  The  tuberculin  test  shall  be  applied  at  least  once  a  year  by  a 
veterinarian  approved  by  the  health  authorities. 

4.  All  cows  which  react  shall  be  removed  from  the  herd  at  once, 
and  no  milk  from  such  cows  shall  be  sold  as  raw  milk. 

5.  No  new  cows  shall  be  added  to  a  herd  until  they  have  passed 
a  physical  examination  and  the  tuberculin  test. 

6.  Cows,  especially  the  udders,  shall  be  clean  at  the  time  of  milking. 

7.  No  milk  that  is  obtained  from  a  cow  within  15  days  before  or  6 
days  after  parturition,  nor  any  milk  that  has  an  unnatural  odor  or 
appearance,  shall  be  sold. 

8.  No  unwholesome  food  shall  be  used. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Every  producer  shall  allow  a  veterinarian  employed  by  the  health  authori- 
ties to  examine  his  herd  at  any  time  under  the  penalty  of  having  his  supply 
excluded. 

2.  Certificates  showing  the  results  of  all  examinations  shall  be  filed  with  the 
health  authorities  within  10  days  of  such  examinations. 

3.  The  tuberculin  tests  shall  be  applied  at  least  once  every  six  months  by  a 
veterinarian  approved  by  the  health  authorities,  unless  on  the  last  previous 
test  no  tuberculosis  was  present  in  the  herd  or  in  the  herds  from  which  new 
cows  were  obtained,  in  which  event  the  test  may  be  postixmed  an  additional 
six  months. 

4.  Cliarts  showing  the  results  of  all  tuberculin  tests  shall  be  filed  with  the 
health  authorities  within  10  days  of  the  date  of  such  test. 

5.  The  udders  shall  be  washed  and  wiped  before  milking. 

EMPLOYEES; 
REQUIBBMBNTS. 

1.  All  employees  connected  in  any  way  with  the  production  and 
handling  of  milk  shall  be  personally  clean  and  shall  wear  clean  outer 
garmente. 

2.  The  health  authorities  shall  be  notified  at  once  of  any  communi- 
cable disease  in  any  person  that  is  in  any  way  connected  with^^^gl^ 
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production  or  handling  of  milk,  or  of  the  exposure  of  such  person 
to  any  communicable  disease. 
3.  Milking  shall  be  done  only  with  dry  hands. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Clean  suits  shall  be  put  on  Immediately  before  milking. 

2.  The  hands  shall  be  washed  immediately  before  mUklng  each  cow.  In  order 
to  avoid  conveyance  of  infection  to  the  milk. 

UTENSILS. 

REQUIRBMENTS. 

1.  All  utensils  and  apparatus  with  which  milk  comes  in  contact 
shall  be  thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized,  and  no  milk  utensil  or 
apparatus  shall  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it 
was  designed. 

2.  The  owner's  name,  license  number,  or  other  identification  mark, 
the  nature  of  which  shall  be  made  known  to  the  health  authorities, 
shall  appear  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  every  milk  container. 

3.  No  bottle  or  can  shall  be  removed  from  a  house  in  which  there 
is,  or  in  which  there  has  recently  been,  a  case  of  communicable  dis- 
ease until  permission  in  writing  has  been  granted  by  the  health  au- 
thorities. 

4.  All  metal  containers  and  piping  shall  be  in  good  condition  at 
all  times.  All  piping  shall  be  sanitary  milk  piping,  in  couples  short 
enough  to  be  taKcn  apart  and  cleaned  with  a  brush. 

5.  Small-top  milking  pails  shall  be  used. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  All  cnns  and  bottles  sluill  be  cleaned  :is  soon  as  possible  after  being 
emptied. 

2.  Kvery  conveyance  used  for  the  traMsi)ortation  or  delivery  of  milk,  public 
carriers  cxcoi)tcd,  shall  hear  the  owner's  name,  mllk-llcense  nnmber,  and  busi- 
ness address  in  uncondeiisctl  trothic  characters  at  least  2  Inches  in  height. 

MILK. 
REQUIREMENTS. 

1.  It  shall  not  be  strained  in  the  cow  stable,  but  shall  be  removed 
to  the  milk  room  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 

2.  It  shall  be  cooled  to  50°  F.  or  below  within  two  hours  after  it 
is  drawn  from  the  cow  and  it  shall  be  kept  cold  until  it  is  delivered 
to  the  consumer. 

3.  It  shall  not  be  adulterated  by  the  addition  to  or  the  subtraction 
of  any  substance  or  compound,  except  for  the  production  of  the  fluid 
derivatives  allowed  by  law. 

4.  It  shall  not  Ix^  tested  by  taste  at  any  bottlinff  plant,  milk  house, 
or  other  place  in  any  way  that  may  render  it  liable  to  contamination. 

5.  It  shall  be  bottled  only  in  a  milk  room  or  bottling  plant  for 
which  a  license  or  permit  has  been  issued. 

6.  It  shall  be  delivered  in  bottles,  or  single  service  containers, 
with  the  exception  that  20  quarts  or  more  may  be  delivered  in  bulk 
in  the  following  cases: 
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(a)  To  establishments  in  which  milk  is  to  be  consumed  or  used  on 
the  premises. 

(o)  To  infant-feeding  stations  that  are  under  competent  medical 
supervision. 

T.  It  shall  not  be  stored  in  or  sold  from  a  living  room  or  from  any 
other  plaqe  which  might  render  it  liable  to  contamination. 

BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  It  shall  be  cooled  to  50**  F.  or  below  immediately  after  milking  and  shall 
be  liept  at  or  below  that  temperature  until  it  is  deliverwl  to  the  consumer. 

2.  It  shall  contain  no  visible  foreign  material. 

a  It  shaU  be  labeled  with  the  date  of  production. 

KECEIVINO  STATIONS  AND  BOTTLING  PLANTS. 
BEQUIBEMENTS. 

1.  They  shall  be  clean,  well  screened,  and  lighted,  and  shall  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  the  proper  handling  of  milk  and  the  oper- 
ations incident  thereto,  and  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  health 
authorities  at  any  time. 

2.  They  shall  have  smooth,  impervious  floors,  properly  graded  and 
drained. 

3.  They  shall  be  equipped  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  steam. 

4.  Ample  provision  shall  be  made  for  steam  sterilization  of  all 
utensils,  and  no  empty  ^nilk  containers  shall  be  sent  out  until  after 
such  sterilization. 

5.  All  utensils,  piping,  and  tanks  shall  be  kept  clean  and  shall  be 
sterilized  daily. 

BECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Containers  and  utensils  shall  not  be  washed  in  the  same  room  in  which 
milk  is  handled. 

STORES. 
BEQUIBEMENTS. 

1.  All  stores  in  which  milk  is  handled  shall  be  provided  with  a  suit- 
able room  or  compartment  in  which  the  milk  shall  be  kept.  Said 
compartment  shaU  be  clean  and  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  milk 
will  not  be  liable  to  contamination  of  any  kind. 

2.  Milk  shall  be  kept  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50®  F. 

BEOOM  MENDATIONS. 

1.  Milk  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises  may  be  sold  from  stores  only  In  the 
original  unopened  pacltage. 

GENERAIv   REGULATIONS. 
BEQUIRKMENT8. 

1.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  score  card  shall 
be  used,  and  no  milk  from  a  dairy  that  scores  below  70  on  such  card 
shall  be  sold. 

2.  Every  place  where  milk  is  produced  or  handled  and  every  con- 
veyance used  for  the  transportation  of  milk  shall  be  clean. 
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3.  All  water  supplies  shall  be  frdm  tmconlaminated  sources  and 
from  sources  not  liable  to  become  contaminated. 

4.  The  license  or  permit  shall  be  kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  every  establishment  for  the  operation  of  which  a  milk  license  or 
permit  is  required. 

5.  No  milK  license  or  permit  shall  at  any  time  be  used  by  any  per- 
son other  than  the  one  to  whom  it  was  granted. 

6.  No  place  for  the  operation  of  which  a  license  or  permit  is  granted 
shall  be  located  within  100  feet  of  a  privy  or  other  possible  source  of 
contamination,  nor  shall  it  contain  or  open  into  a  room  which  con- 
tains a  water-closet. 

7.  No  skim  milk  or  buttermilk  shall  be  stored  in  or  sold  from  cand- 
or other  containers  unless  such  containers  are  of  a  distinctive  color 
and  permanently  and  conspicuously  labeled  "  skim  milk  "  or  "  butter- 
milk," as  the  case  may  be. 

8.  No  container  shall  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for 
which  it  is  labeled. 

BteOOMlfENDATIONS. 

1.  Ice  used  for  cooling  purposes  shall  be  clean  and  uucontamlnated. 

2.  No  person  whose  presence  is  not  required  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  In 
any  cow  stable,  milk  house,  or  bottling  room. 

SUBNORMAL    MILK. 
BEQUIBEMENTS. 

1.  Natural  milk  that  contains  less  than  3.25  per  cent,  but  more 
than  2.5  per  cent  milk  fat,  and  that  complies  in  all  other  respects  with 
the  requirements  above  set  forth,  may  be  sold,  provided  the  percait- 
age  of  fat  does  not  fall  below  a  definite  percentage  that  is  stated  in  a 
conspicuous  manner  on  the  container;  and  further  provided  that 
such  container  is  conspicuously  marked  "  substandard  milk," 

CREAM. 
REQUIREMENTS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  It  shall  be  obtained  from  milk  that  is  produced  and  handled  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  hereinbefore  set  forth  for  the  produc- 
tion and  handling  oi  milk. 

STANDARDS  FOR   MILK. 
REQUIREMENTS. 

1.  It  shall  not  contain  more  than  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

2.  It  shall  contain  not  less  than  3.25  per  cent  milk  fat. 

3.  It  shall  contain  not  less  than  8.5  per  cent  solids  not  fat. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  bacterial  limit  shall  be  lowered  if  possible. 
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STAKDABDS   FOR   CREAM. 
BEQTTI8BMENT8. 


1.  It  shall  not  contain  more  than  300,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

2,  It  shall  contain  not  less  than  18  per  cent  milk  fat. 

BECOM  MEN  DATION  S. 

Same  as  above  for  milk. 

STANDARDS   FOR   SKIM   MILE. 
BEQUIBEMENTS. 

1.  It  shall  contain  not  less  than  8.75  per  cent  milk  solids. 

2,  Control  of  sale  of  skim  milk:  Whether  skim  milk  is  sold  in 
wagons  or  in  stores,  all  containers  holding  skim  milk  should  be 
painted  some  bright,  distinctive  color  and  prominently  and  legibly 
marked  "  skim  muk."  When  skim  milk  is  placed  in  the  buyer's  con- 
tainer, a  label  or  tag  bearing  the  words  "skim  milk"  should  be 
attached. 

Pasteurized  MUk. 

Pasteurized  milk  io  milk  that  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  140®  F.  for  not  less  than  20  minutes,  or  not  over  165°  F.  for  not 
less  than  5  minutes,  and  for  each  degree  of  temperature  over  140°  F. 
the  length  of  time  may  be  1  minute  less  than  20.  Said  milk  shall  be 
cooled  inmiediately  to  50°  F.  or  below  and  kept  at  or  below  that 
temperature. 

CX)W  STABLES. 
BEQUIBEMENTS. 

The  same  as  for  the  production  of  raw  milk. 

BECOliMENDATIONS. 

The  same  as  for  the  production  of  raw  milk. 

MILK  ROOM. 
BEQUIBEMENTS. 

Tlie  same  as  for  the  production  of  raw  milk. 

BECOM  MENDATIONS. 

The  same  as  for  the  production  of  raw  mills. 

CX)W8. 
BEQUIBEMENTS. 

The  same  as  for  the  production  of  raw  milk,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sections  relating  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

BECOM  MEN  D  ATIONS. 

Tliat  no  cows  l>e  added  to  a  herd  excepting  those  found  to  be  free  from  tul>er- 
culortB  by  the  tubercnim  test  ,  g.,.^^^  ^^  GoOgle 
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EMPLOYEES. 
REQUIBEMENTS. 

The  same  as  for  the  production  of  raw  milk, 

BECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  same  as  for  the  production  of  raw  milk. 

UTENSILS. 
BEQUIBEMENTS. 

The  same  as  for  the  production  of  raw  milk. 

BECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  same  as  for  the  production  of  raw  milk. 

MILK  FOR  PASTEURIZATION. 
REQUIBEMENTS. 

1.  The  same  as  for  the  production  of  raw  milk,  with  the  exception 
of  sections  1,  2,  and  66. 

2.  It  shall  be  cooled  to  60°  F.  or  below  within  two  hours  after  it 
is  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  it  shall  be  held  at  or  below  that  tempera- 
ture until  it  is  pasteurized.  After  pasteurization,  it  shall  be  held  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  F.  until  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

3.  Pasteurized  milk  shall  be  distinctly  labeled  as  such,  together 
with  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  pasteurized,  and  the  shortest 
len^h  of  exposure  to  that  temperature  and  the  date  of  pasteur- 
ization. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  No  milk  shall  be  repasteurized. 

2.  The  requirements  governing  the  production  and  handling  of  milk  for  pas- 
teurization should  be  raised  wherever  practicable. 

PASTEUHIZING    PLANTS. 
REQTTIBEMENTS. 

The  same  as  under  "Receiving  stations  and  bottling  plants"  for 
raw  milk. 

RFCOM  MENDATTONS. 

The  same  as  under  "  Receiving  stations  and  bottling  plants  "  for  raw  milk. 

STORES. 
REQUIREMENTS. 

The  same  as  for  raw  milk. 

RECOMMENDATION  S. 

The  same  as  for  raw  milk. 
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GENERAL  REQUIiATIONS. 
REQUIREMENTS. 

1.  The  same  as  for  raw  milk  with  the  exception  that  the  minimum 
dairy  score  shall  be  40,  and  no  milk  from  a  dairy  that  scores  below 
40  shall  be  pasteurized  for  sale,  except  for  industrial  purposes. 

2.  Milk  n*om  cows  that  have  been  rejected  by  the  tuberculin  test, 
but  which  show  no  physical  signs  of  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  not  been  tested,  may  be  sold  provided  that  it  is  produced 
and  handled  in  accordance  with  all  the  other  requirements  herein 
set  forth  for  pasteurized  milk. 

3.  Ice  used  for  cooling  purposes  shall  be  clean. 

RECOM  M  ENDATIONS. 

The  same  as  for  raw  mltk. 

PASTEURIZED  CREAM, 
REQUIREMENTS. 

1.  It  shall  be  obtained  only  from  milk  that  could  legally  be  sold 
as  milk  under  the  requirements  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

2.  Pasteurized  cream,  or  cream  separated  from  pasteurized  milk, 
shall  be  labeled  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for  the  labeling  oi 
pasteurized  milk. 

STANDARDS   FOR   PASTEURIZED  MILK. 
^  REQUIREMENTS. 

1.  It  shall  not  contain  more  than  1,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter before  pasteurization,  nor  over  50,000  when  delivered  to  the 
consumer,  and  no  colon  bacilli  in  1  cubic  centimeter  as  determined 
by  cultural  methods. 

2.  The  standards  for  the  percentage  of  milk  fat  and  of  total  solids 
shall  be  the  same  as  for  raw  milk, 

RECOM  M  ENDATION  S. 

1.  The  Hmits  for  the  bacterial  count  before  pasteurization  and  after  pas- 
teurization should  both  be  lowered  if  possible. 

STANDARDS   FOR  PASTEURIZED   CREAM. 
REQXTIREMENTS. 

1.  No  cream  shall  be  sold  that  is  obtained  from  pasteurized  milk 
that  could  not  be  legally  sold  under  the  provisions  nerein  set  forth, 
nor  shall  any  cream  that  is  pasteurized  after  separation  contain  an 
excessive  nimiber  of  bacteria. 

2.  The  bacterial  count  of  pasteurized  cream  shall  not  exceed 
100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  when  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

3.  The  percentage  of  milk  fat  shall  be  the  same  as  for  raw  cream. 

Penalty. 
Every  milk  ordinance  should  contain  a  penalty  clause. 
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APPEHDIX. 

RBPORT  OF  THB  COMMITTBB  UPOK  THB  MICROSCOPIO  HXAinyA* 
TIOX  OF  MIIjK  AN1>  UFON  THB  DBTFRMIXATION  OP  TSB  X>XRT  Of 
MIIiK. 

Inasmuch  as  the  subjects  referred  to  this  committee  are  in  some 
respects  new  to  some  members  of  the  commission,  the  report  of  this 
committee  is  presented  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  are  given  the 
important  facts  concerning  the  method  and  the  utility  of  a  micro- 
scopic examination  of  milk,  and  in  the  second  part  are  presented  a 
few  resolutions  for  consideration  by  the  committee.  The  data  upon 
which  this  report  is  based  is  partly  derived  from  special  work  by 
members  of  the  committee  and  partly  from  correspondence  and  pub- 
lished papers.  I^etters  have  been  addressed  to  all  laboratories  Where 
these  methods  have  been  in  use,  so  far  as  the  addresses  could  be 
obtained,  and  from  the  replies  received  the  following  conclusion  has 
been  reached: 

1.  The  microscopic  examination  of  raw  milk  has  been  somewhat 
widely  adopted,  but  apparently  only  in  a  few  places  has  it  been 
extensively  used.  In  at  least  two  laboratories  where  it  has  been 
tried,  it  has  been  given  up  as  unreliable ;  but  in  genial  those  who 
have  used  the  method  most  are  most  enthusiastic  as  to  its  value. 

2.  There  are  two  diflFerent  methods  of  making  a  microscopic 
examination  of  milk : 

(a)  The  use  of  centrifugal  machine  by  the  Stewart-Slack  method. 
This  method  involves  the  centrifugalization  of  1  or  2  cubic  centi- 
meters of  milk  and  smearing  of  the  sediment  upon  a  slide,  subse- 
quently staining  the  same,  and  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessajy 
to  describe  it  in  detail  here.  It  is  the  method  that  has  been  mok 
commonlv  used.  The  results  of  this  method  vary  considerably  with 
details  oi  individual  manipulation,  with  the  speed  of  the  centrifugal 
machine,  wnth  the  time  allowed  for  centrifugalization,  and  with  other 
individual  factors.  As  a  result,  findings  of  one  laboratory  can  not 
be  commonly  compared  accurately  with  those  of  another,  but  they 
are  fairly  uniform  when  compared  with  each  other. 

(&)  The  direct  examination  of  milk  by  the  Prescott-Breed  method. 
The  details  of  this  method  are  found  in  the  Cent.  f.  Bact.  11,  XXX, 
p.  337,  1911,  but  since  it  is  somewhat  new  a  brief  description  of  it 
will  be  here  given.  A  capillary  tube  is  prepared,  arranged  to  receive 
a  rubber  bulb  at  one  end  and  marked  carefully  to  deliver  one  one- 
hundredth  of  a  cubic  centimeter.  After  a  most  thorough  mixing  of 
the  milk,  one  one-hundredth  of  a  cubic  centimeter  is  removed  with 
the  sterilized  pipette  and  spread  imiformly  over  a  square  centimeter 
on  an  ordinary  microscopic  slide.  It  is  allowed  to  dry  and  is  fixed 
with  methyl  alcohol,  after  which  the  fat  is  dissolved  from  it  by  the 
use  of  xylol.  The  smear  is  then  stained  either  with  methyline  blue 
or  preferably  with  one  of  the  blood  stains,  the  Jenner  stain  or  Wright 
stam  being  useful  for  this  purpose.  If  the  staining  is  so  deep  as  to 
make  the  specimen  too  opaque  for  proper  study,  it  is  slightly  decolor- 
ized with  alcohol  which  removes  the  stain  from  the  general  sediment 
more  readily  than  it  does  from  the  bacteria  or  the  tissue  cells.  The 
stained  smear  is  studied  under  a  twelve-inch  immersion.  The  draw 
tube  of  the  immersion  is  adjusted  so  that  the  field  of  the  microscope 
covers  exactly  15  millimeters  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
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number  of  bacteria  present  in  the  one  one-hundredth  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  is  exactly  5,000  times  the  number  found  in  a  microscopic 
field.  The  counting  of  a  large  number  of  fields  (100  fields)  and  aver- 
aging the  results  multiplied  by  this  number  will  therefore  give 
approximatelv  the  number  of  cells  or  bacteria  contained  in  a  one 
one-hundredtn  cubic  centimeter  of  milk. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of  eliminating  all  of  the  errors  that 
arc  associated  with  the  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  centrifugal 
machine  and  many  of  the  other  individual  errors  connected  with  the 
Stewart-Slack  method.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  examining  only  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  one  one-hundredth  of  a 
cubic  centimeter  being  hardlv  a  fair  sample.  This  disadvantage, 
however,  may  be  met  by  making  a  very  thorough  mixture  of  the 
milk  beiore  sampling  and  by  making  the  examination  in  duplicate. 
A  second  disadvantage  is  the  large  multiplier  that  has  to  be  used  to 
reduce  the  results  to  1  cubic  centimeter.^  This,  of  course,  very  greatly 
increases  any  error  that  may  appear  in  the  observation  and  intro- 
duces an  error  the  extent  of  which  can  not  yet  be  stated  accurately. 
It  may  in  a  measure  be  met  by  making  the  examination  in  duplicate 
and  by  averaging  a  large  number  of  plate  counts. 

3.  The  chief  advantages -derived  from  the  microscopic  examination 
of  milk  are  due  to  the  Quickness  of  the  method : 

(a)  It  makes  possible  the  rapid  discarding  of  poor  samples  of 
milk,  since  reports  upon  it  are  possible  within  a  very  short  time. 

(6)  The  quickness  with  which  an  examination  can^be  made  makes 
it  possible  for  a  single  laboratory  to  examine  many  more  samples  of 
miik  than  by  the  older  plate  method,  one  person  being  able  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  50  to  100  samples  in  a  half  day,  and  to  make 
the  reports  upon  the  same  day  that  the  milk  is  collected. 

4.  The  microscopic  study  of  milk  gives  information  upon  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

(a)  The  abundance  of  cells  which  are  present  in  the  milk. 

(b)  The  clumping  of  these  cells,  which  is  frequently  noticeable  in 
the  centrifugal  siime  but  which  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  milk  that  is 
examined  by  the  direct  method  above  mentioned. 

(c)  The  bacterial  count. 

(a)  The  presence  of  chain-forming  streptococci  (in  this  report 
when  the  term  streptococci  is  used,  reference  is  made  to  chain-form- 
ing organisms  with  at  least  six  elements  in  a  chain). 

(e)  General  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  dirt  and  the 
source  of  the  bacteria  in  the  milk.  With  a  little  experience  one  can 
distinguish  certain  types  of  bacteria  which  comes  from  farm  dirt 
from  those  that  come  from  unclean  vessels.  ^ 

5.  The  estimation  of  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  by  microscopic 
study  has  the  following  advantages  and  disadvantages: 

(a)  It  is  of  no  value  when  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  milk  is 
low. 

(&)  The  microscopic  examination  gives  numbers  of  bacteria  vastly 
higher  than  those  given  by  the  plate  method.  (In  a  series  of  20  com- 
parative tests  by  one  member  of  the  committee  there  was  found  an 
average  of  5.000  bacteria  by  the  plate  method,  700,000  bacteria  by 
the  Stewart-Slack  method,  and  5,000,000  bacteria  by  the  Prescott- 
Breed  method  of  microscopic  examination*) 
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\c)  In  determining  the  total  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  the 
microscopic  examination  is  far  more  accurate  than  the  plate  method, 
since  it  gives  practically  all  of  the  bacteria  present,  while  the  plate 
method  gives  only  those  that  grow  in  spjecial  media  under  special 
conditions.  The  microscope,  however,  fails  to  distinguish  between 
living  and  dead  bacteria. 

(d)  The  Stewart-Slack  method  of  examining  milk  is  of  great 
practical  use  in  those  cities  which  have  a  bacterial  standard  of 
500,000,  since  it  quickly  detects  milk  which  contains  bacteria  more 
than  this  limit  without  the  necessity  of  making  plate  count.  For 
samples  that  contain  about  600,000  or  less  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  plate  count  in  order  that  the  result  may  be  reliable. 

(e)  The  data  at  hand  are  as  yet  insufficient  to  determine  the  factor 
by  which  the  milk  could  be  condemned  by  the  Prescott-Breed 
method.  Data  at  present  at  hand  would  seem  to  indicate  that  nearly 
all  samples  of  milt  would  approach  or  surpass  this  limit  of  500,000 
when  tne  bacteria  are  determined  by  the  direct  method  of  exami- 
nation of  Prescott-Breed. 

(/)  No  constant  ratio  can  be  found  between  the  number  of  bac- 
teria disclosed  by  the  microscope  and  the  number  found  l^  the  plate 
count.    There  is  a  general  parallel  but  with  many  irregularities. 

6.  No  method  has  yet  been  accepted  for  accurately  distinguishing 
between  the  pus  cells  and  other  cells  that  may  be  in  the  milk  that  do 
not  have  an  origin  in  inflammatory  conditions.  Some  regard  all 
noticeably  clumped  cells  as  indicating  pus,  stating  that  upon  proper 
incubation,  all  such  dumpings  may  be  found  to  be  accompanied  by 
chain-forming  streptococci.  Others  regard  all  polymorpho-nucletr 
neutrophilic  cells  as  pus.  Most,  however,  at  the  present  time  fiiil  to 
recognize  any  methoa  of  clearly  distinguishing  pus  from  tissue  cells. 

7.  A  general  consensus  of  opinion  has  been  reached  that  a  high 
cell  count  should  not  alone  condemn  milk,  although  it  is  a  matter 
for  suspicion.  The  cell  count  varies  with  the  same  cow  upon  differ- 
ent days  and  it  may  be  increased  by  simply  manipulatinjg  the  udders. 
Some  believe  that  clumped  cells  always  indicate  an  inflammatory 
condition. 

8.  A  high  cell  count  accompanied  by  streptococci  appar^ntlj 
always  indicates  udder  troubles.  In  many  cases  these  have  heea 
followed  up  to  the  dairy,  and  where  this  has  been  done  it  is  almo^ 
always  possible  to  find  the  source  in  some  cow  suffering  from  some 
trouble  m  its  udders. 

9.  More  data  is  needed  before  it  can  be  definitely  stated  whether 
ill  health  in  children  can  be  traced  to  milk  that  would  be  condemned 
by  the  microscope,  although  this  has  apparently  been  done  in  some 
cases. 

10.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  impossible  to  agree  upon  any  stand- 
ard for  condemning  milk  by  cell  count  beyond  the  general  rule  that 
a  high  cell  count  accompanied  by  streptococci  indicates  an  inflamma- 
tory condition  or  otherwise  diseased  udders. 

11.  Where  the  source  of  the  milk  is  known,  microscopic  method  of 
study  is  of  great  value  in  picking  out  animals  with  diseased  udders. 
It  is  of  a  special  help  in  directing  attention  to  a  herd  that  needs  in- 
spection, and  has  been  extensively  and  satisfactorily  used  in  this  way. 
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In  market  milk,  it  is  of  great  value  where  the  source  of  the  milk  is 
known  and  can  be  reached,  and  its  chief  value  is  in  finding  the  loca- 
tion of  troubles  rather  than  in  condemning  mUk. 

12.  Concerning  the  value  of  the  microscopic  examination  of  milk, 
there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  been 
using  it.  A  few  regard  it  as  of  little  value  and  have  discarded  it 
entirely.  Some  have  thought  it  of  scone  value,  but  much  less  than 
the  bacteriological  plate  count.  Others  regard  it  of  more  value  than 
the  plate  coimt;  and  some  have  looked  upon  it  as  of  so  much  value 
as  to  lead  them  to  substitute  it  for  the  older  method  of  bacteriological 
examination  by  plates,  this  latter  method  of  examining  having  oeen 
quite  abandonea.  The  claim  is  made  in  these  cases  that  it  gives 
better  and  quicker  results  and  has  been  f oimd  of  practical  value  in 
controlling  the  milk  supply  by  pointing  out  the  sources  of  trouble. 
All  who  have  used  this  method  recognize  that  it  gives  valuable  data. 

13.  Concerning  the  dirt  test,  the  committee  would  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  Of  the  several  methods  of  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  dirt  in  milk  the  committee  believe  that  the  most  valuable  is 
that  of  filtering  it  through  a  cotton  disk.  This  committee  would 
suggest  that  a  standard  disk  of  an  inch  in  diameter  be  selected  for 
the  filtering  of  a  quart  of  mUk^  and  proportionate-sized  disk  for 
smaller  amounts  of  milk.  The  Lorenze  apparatus  is  a  convenient 
filter  for  filtering  milk  through  a  cotton  disk;  but  various  other 
types  than  that  distinctly  known  by  this  name  are  equally  satisfac- 
tory. A  Gooch  crucible  may  be  used  conveniently  or  any  other  de- 
vice in  which  the  cotton  disk  is  supported  upon  a  gauze  and  in  such 
position  that  milk  can  be  readily  filtered  through  it.  To  be  most 
efficient,  the  cotton  disk  should  be  subsequently  dried  and  sent  to  the 
individual  dairyman. 

In  order  to  have  the  best  results,  the  most  desirable  plan  is  to  do 
the  filtering  in  the  dairy  immediately  after  milking.  For  this  pur- 
pose batteries  of  filters  are  needed,  and  these  must  be  warmed  in  cold 
weather  in  order  that  mUk  should  pass  through  them  readily.  If 
these  are  iised  in  the  dairy,  the  results  thus  demonstrated  to  the  dairy- 
man are  very  convincing.  The  test  is  quick  and  simple  and  is  prov- 
ing very  useful  in  locatmg  unclean  methods.  It  is  much  less  ciim- 
bersome  than  the  somewhat  more  expensive  method  of  measuring 
the  amount  of  dirt,  and  although  it  does  not  give  a  quantitative,  but 
only  comparative  result,  it  is  as  useful  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
and  remedying  unclean  conditions  as  the  more  slow  and  more  ex- 
pensive quantitative  methods. 

From  these  data  the  committee  would  present  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

RECOMMENDATIONS^ 

1.  The  direct  microscopical  examination  of  raw  milk  gives  very 
-valuable  information,  since  it  presents  in  a  few  moments  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  bacterial  content  as  well  as  the  number  of  cells  and 
offers  a  prompt  method  of  excluding  some  samples  of  milk  which 
are  manifestly  unfit  for  use,  doing  this  promptly.  To  give  the  most 
valuable  results,  the  committee  would  recommend  the  use  of  some 
^ood  blood  stain  like  the  Jenner  or  the  Wright  stain. 
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2.  Because  of  the  irregularities  in  methods  and  results,  no  stand- 
ard can  yet  be  given  for  grading,  milk  bv  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion. Special  attention  is  recommendea  to  the  presence  of  poly- 
morphonuclear neutrophilic  cells.  A  high  cell  count  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  condemn  milk,  but  if  accompanied  by  cdiain-fonning 
streptococci  it  is  an  indication  of  udder  troubles.  The  presence  of 
streptococci  alone  is  also  sufficient  to  suggest  the  same  concluaon. 
The  microscopic  examination  is  therefore  of  great  use  in  picking 
out  animals  with  diseased  udders  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them 
from  the  dairy  herd  after  a  proper  examination  of  individual  cows. 

3.  The  data  as  yet  accumulated  are  insufficient  to  determine 
whether  the  examination  of  milk  by  the  centrifugal  method  of  the 
Stewart-Slack  type  or  the  direct  examination  by  me  Prescott-Breed 
method  gii^es  the  most  reliable  results. 

4.  The  total  numbers  of  bacteria  found  by  the  microscopic  exwn- 
ination  are  so  out  of  proportion  to  those  given  by  those  oi  the  plate 
method  that  no  ratio  can  be  at  present  drawn  between  them. 

5.  The  data  which  have  as  yet  been  collected  are  insufficient  lo 
determine  whether  the  microscope  examination  of  pasteurized  milk 
is  of  any  value. 

6.  The  determination  of  dirt  by  filterinjg  a  quart  of  milk  through  i 
cotton  disk  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  advised  as  of  the  greatest  tow 
in  detecting  uncleanly  conditions  and  in  conveying  a  most  graphic 
lesson  of  the  need  or  cleanliness  to  the  dairyman.  Preferably  thi^ 
should  be  done  in  the  dairy  where  feasible. 

MZrrHODS  OF  BEPOBTINO  BACTERIAXi  COUITTS. 


The  commission  recommends  the  use  of  North's  modification  of 
Levy's  method  of  giving  each  bacterial  count  a  rating  value.  Th2 
modification  consists  in  tne  use  of  such  values  as  can  be  obtained  frosi 
a  parabolic  curve  having  as  ordinates  the  ratings  and  as  abscissas  the 
bacteria  counts.  The  final  statement  of  a  series  of  bacterial  connts 
is  given  as  a  single  figure  which  expresses  the  sanitary  character  d 
the  milk  in  terms  of  Imcteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  This  figure,  it  is 
recommended,  shall  be  knovm  as  the  "  bacterial  content." 

To  warrant  a  statement  of  the  class  or  grade  in  which  a  given  milt 
belongs,  at  least  four  consecutive  counts  should  be  made  of  separate 
samples  of  milk  taken  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  four  weeks. 

All  laboratory  workers  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  differ- 
ences in  sanitary  importance  of  high  and  low  bacterial  counts  m 
not  proportional  to  the  numerical  differences.  It  is  recognized  thtt 
bacteria  multiply  in  geometric  progression.  A  single  germ  naj 
divide,  under  favorable  conditions,  about  once  every  hall  hour,  so 
that  from  1  it  will  have  increased  to  281,474,976,710,656  within  M 
hours.  This  means  that  under  favorable  conditions,  if  ihert  were 
no  interruptions  and  no  deaths,  1  germ  in  a  40-quart  can  of  nailk 
might  multiply  in  24  hours,  so  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  milk  would 
contain  over  7,438,000,000.  The  ability  of  some  bacteria  to  multiplr 
with  extreme  rapidity  is  the  reason  why  high  counts  should  not  to 
given  the  same  value  which  is  given  to  low  counts. 
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The  method  proposed  for  statins  the  results  of  bacterial  counts 
aims  to  recognize  all  hi^h  counts  out  at  the  same  time  to  preyent 
them  from  misrepresenting  the  real  character  of  the  milk.  ^  The 
method  may  at  first  seem  complicated  because  of  its  use  of  higher 
mathematics,  but  as  a  matter  or  fact  is  extremely  simple. 

THE  PASABOLIO  CUBVE. 

Without  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  the  different 
mathematical  curves,  it  can  be  stated  that  a  parabola  is  a  regular 
curve,  which  increases  its  distance  far  more  rapidly  in  a  horizontal 
direction  than  in  a  vertical  direction,  or  vice  versa,  and,  consequently, 
lends  itself  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem  which  laces  the  bac- 
teriologist who  has,  on  the  one  hand,  pacteria  counte  which  increase 
enormously  in  the  higher  figures,  while  on  the  other  he  has  values 
-which  he  desires  to  attach  to  the  same,  which  do  not  differ  so  enor- 
mously. The  values  for  bacteria  counts  obtained  from  the  parabola 
are  as  follows: 
Where 

y«=Xl/100. 

X  =bacteria  count. 

y  =  rating  corresponding. 


Bacteria 

Nonnal 

Bacteria 

Normal 

Bacteria 

Normal 

ooonts. 

rating. 

ooonts. 

rating. 

oonnia. 

rating. 

100 

1.00 

0,000 

0.6 

loo^noo 

64.8 

200 

1.41 

10,000 

isjooo 

10.0 

mum 

63.2 

aoo 

1.73 

12.8 

a*tXi  000 

70.8 

400 

2.00 

20,000 

14.1 

amy  rioo 

77.6 

£00 

2.24 

26,000 

16.8 

711).  i-OO 

83.7 

ODD 

2.46 

3^,000 

17.3 

8nn.{iOO 

80L6 

700 

2.66 

36»000 
«),000 

W.7 

fi[«),DOO 

06.0 

800 

2.83 

20.0 

l^nm.i.iOO 

100.0 

900 

3.00 

46,000 

2L2 

2, 000.  too 

141.0 

1,000 

3.16 

60,000 

22.4 

3.(if*n,f«) 

173.0 

2,000 

4.47 

6o;ooo 

24.6 

H,OCin,f)00 

2oao 

3,000 

6.48 

70,000 

26.4 

5,oon;(joo 

224.0 

4,000 

6.82 

80,000 

28.8 

»>,'xy>,ri06 

246.0 

5,000 

7.06 

00,000 

30.0 

TJjOff.OOO 

26&0 

6,000 

7.76 

100,000 

31.6 

s,(>fV>.fX)0 

283.0 

7,000 

8.37 

300  000 

44.7 

o,o(KKtieo 

800.0 

8,000 

8.06 

260,000 

6ao 

IO,iXtf>,i>00 

316.0 

From  the  diagram  of  the  parabolic  curve  shown  on  page  699  the 
values  in  the  table  given  were  taken.  For  any  bactmal  count  a  cor- 
responding value  can  be  found  by  observing  the  point  on  the  curve 
intersected  by  the  line  leading  upward  from  the  bacterial  count  and 
following  the  line  of  rating  value  which  leads  to  the  right  or  left  at 
this  point  Thus  the  line  leading  upward  from  10,000  bcu^teria  strikes 
the  curve  at  a  point  through  which  passes  the  line  leading  to  the  left 
having  rating  value  10,  and  bacterial  line  40,000  meets  curve  at  point 
intersected  by  line  of  rating  value  20;  bacterial  line  1,000,000  meets 
rating  line  100. 

In  the  figure  the  curve  from  40,000  to  100,000  bacteria  is  much 
condensed  to  save  space,  and  from  100,000  to  1,000,000,  and  again  to 
4,000^000,  is  still  further  condensed;  these  shortenings  acooimt  for 
disjomted  appearance. 
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This  table  is  msed  as  follows:  AftRnme  that  a  health  board  lab- 
oratoiy  makes  four  consecutive  examinations  of  Uie  milk  of  a  sn^ 
dealer,  and  that  these  are  as  follows:  25,000,  70,000,  250,000,  and 
5,000,000.  It  desires  to  detennine  in  what  class  this  milk  belongs.  To 
express  the  character  of  the  milk  in  a  single  figure  set  opposite  eadi 
bacteria  count  the  normal  rating  value  found  in  the  above  taUe.  This 
would  be  as  follows: 


Bsctarift  ooant. 

VonrnXnUntst, 

25,000 
5^000,000 

15.8 

35.4 

50.0 

334.0 

4)316.3 

7».  0-000,000+ 

After  the  normal  ratings  are  obtained  for  each  figure,  they  are 
added  together  and  averaged,  as  shown  above,  giving  the  average 
rating  79.  Again  referring  to  the  table  it  will  be  observed  that  toe 
nearest  figure  in  the  normiQ  rating  column  is  77.5,  opposite  which  is 
the  bacteria  count  of  600,000.  Ckmsequaitly,  tne  final  characta 
of  the  milk  will  be  expressed  by  the  figure  600,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter.  Pursuing  this  sysrtem  with  all  milks  makes  it  possible 
to  express  their  character  in  a  single  figure  in  terms  of  bacteria,  whidi 
it  is  suggested  should  be  called  ^  the  bacterial  content" 

THE  KATINQ  OF  A  Cmr's  ENTIBE  MUX,  SUPPLY. 


poses  the  commission  recommends  the  use  of  the  Levy  method  of 
stating  the  results  of  bacterial  counts.  In  this  method  the  bactraial 
counts  are  first  divided  into  groups,  as  recommended  by  the  Ameriean 
Public  Health  Association.  To  each  of  these  groups  certain  per- 
centage values  are  given.  The  final  expression  is  made  as  a  single 
figure  in  terms  of  percentage. 

The  groups  and  the  percentage  values  recommended  for  each  areas 
follows. 


Bacteria. 

Batbv 

figOXB. 

Bacteria. 

» 

Under  lOJOOO 

PereenL 
100 
90 
75 
SO 

260,001  to  fiOO/)00 

PermL 

% 

10,001  to  60i)00 

6661661  ioiid(i6j6ob.-..^Ii;iIIII"'rrr 

9 

60,001  to  lOOiXIO 

Ovw  1,000,000;. l.l/,"", 

1 

100  Att  to  266,006 

In  using  the  above  table  all  of  the  bacterial  counts  are  first  divided 
into  groups,  stating  the  number  in  each  group.    Each  number  is  then 
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multiplied  bv  the  percentage  value  of  its  group,  as  illustrated  in  the 
following  table : 


Bacteria. 


Number 

of 
samples. 

Rating 
figure. 

Product. 

Percent. 

25 

100 

2,500 

73 

90 

6,670 

37 

76 

2,775 

42 

50 

2^100 

53 

20 

1,060 

23 

10 

230 

12 

0 

0 

265 

15,235 

Under  10(000 

10,001  to  50,000 

50,001  to  100,000.... 
100,001  to  250,000... 
250,001  to  600,000... 
500,001  to  1,000,000. 
OverlflOOfiOO 

Total 


15,235 
265 


-  Averag8«57  per  cent. 


The  final  statement,  which  is  the  average  of  all  percentages,  is 
called  by  Levy  the  "bacterial  index." 

In  reporting  results  of  laboratory  work  under  city  conditions  it  is 
desirable  that  a  more  detailed  statement  be  given  than  the  single 
figures  of  "bacterial  content"  and  "bacterial  index,"  and  it  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  all  tests  made  or  at  least  all  in  each  group  be 
reported  when  possible  as  approved  by  the  laboratory  section  oi  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THB 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

SUOOBSTINa 

PABBAQB  of  joint  BESOLXTTION  BBLATIVE  to  THB  HAY-PAXTNCB- 

FOTB  TBEATY. 


August  19, 1912.— Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  A&dis,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


To  ihe  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives; 

CoDjgress  has  passed  a  bill  for  the  government  of  the  Panama  Canal 
when  it  shall  have  been  completed,  in  section  5  of  which  it  is  provided 
that  no  tolls  shall  be  levied  upon  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States.  Under  existing  law  no  vessels  but  those  of 
the  United  States  can  engage  in  the  coastwise  tntde.  The  same  bill 
provides  for  the  imposition,  within  the  discretion  of  the  President,  of 
tolls  not  esiceeding  $1.25  per  net  registered  ton  upon  all  other  vessels 
using  the  canal. 

In  the  debates  in  the  House  and  Senate  it  was  contended  that  this 
wiLS  a  didcrimination  in  favor  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  the  following  provision  ot  the  Hay*Pauncefote  treaty: 

The  eanal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations 
obeerving  theee  rules,  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina* 
UcQ  agimst  any  such  nation,  or  its  citizens  or  suDJects,  in  respect  of  the  conditions  or 
cbames  of  traffic,  or  otherwise.  Such  conditions  and  chaigee  of  traffic  shall  be  just  and 
equitable.    (Art  III,  sec.  1,  p.  1904.) 

After  full  examination  of  the  Ha^-Pauncefote  treaty  and  of  the 
treaty  which  preceded  it^  I  feel  confident  that  the  exemption  of  the 
coastwise  vessels  of  the  United  States  from  tolls  and  the  imposition 
of  tcJls  on  vessels  of  all  nations  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  is  not  a 
violi^on  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  But  distinguished  lawyers 
in  the  House  and  Senate  differ  from  this  construction,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  received  an  informal  protest  from  the  British  Gx)v- 
emment  that  the  contemplated  legislation  is  a  violation  of  her  treaty 
ri^ts. 

The  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  looking 
(o  abe  maint^iance  and  government  of^the  canal  l^i^'^^f  already  e 
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explained  in  a  special  message,  and  this  necessity  makes  me  amdous 
to  sign  the  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  the  forei^  rela- 
tions of  the  Government  is  one  in  respect  of  which  the  Executive  has 
especial  responsibiUty ,  and  such  a  protest  from  a  friendly  Government, 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  expressed  views  of  distinguished  Members  of 
both  Houses,  invites  the  greatest  care  and  the  closest  examination  on 
our  part  of  oiu*  rights  under  our  treaties,  with  a  view  to  preserving 
national  honor  ana  observing  our  solemn  obligations. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  violate  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  or  to  enact  anything  inconsistent  with  its 
provisions,  and  that  it  certainly  is  not  its  purpose  to  repeal,  by  sub- 
sequent enactment,  the  treaty,  m  so  far  as  it  represents  tne  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  however,  that  this  attitude 
should  be  made  clearly  known  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  that 
we  should  avoid  any  apparent  justification  for  criticism. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  before  the  time  has  elapsed  in  which  I  am 
called  upon  to  express  approval  or  disapproval  or  this  bill  Congress 
consider  the  wisdom  of  passing  a  joint  resolution  of  the  following 
tenor: 

That  nothing  contained  in  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  opening, 
maintenance,  protection,  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  sanitation  and 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  be  deemed  to  repeal  any  provision  of  the  Hay- 
rauncefote  treaty,  or  to  affect  the  judicial  construction  thereof^  or  in  any  wise  to 
impair  any  rights  or  privileges  which  have  been  or  may  be  acquired  by  any  foreign 
nation  under  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  relative  to  tolls  or  other  cnarges  for  the 
passage  of  vessels  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  when  any  alien,  whether  natural 
person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation,  considers  that  the  charging  of  tolls  or 
th^  enforcement  of  any  other  regulation  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  violates  in  any  way  any  such  tTeaty  rights  or  privileges,  such  alien  shall  have  the 
right  to  bring  an  action  against  the  United  States  for  a  redress  of  the  injunr  which  he 
considers  himself  to  have  suffered,  and  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  given  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  such  cases  and  to  decree  the  appro- 
priate relief,  and  from  the  decision  of  such  district  courts  there  shall  be  an  appeal  by 
either  party  to  the  action  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Or,  in  the  alternative,  that  Congress  recall  the  bill  and  insert  the 
foregoing  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Unless  some  such  clause  is  embodied  in  the  law,  it  would  probably 
be  contended  that  the  legislative  construction  of  the  treaty  given  by 
Congress  in  enacting  the  law  is  binding  upon  our  courts  wien  the 
question  of  the  rights  of  aliens  under  tne  treaty  comes  before  them. 
The  foregoing  provision  would  avoid  such  effect  and  would  leave  the 
matter  entirely  free  to  judicial  construction,  unaffected  by  the  polit- 
ical decision  of  either  the  executive  or  legislative  branch  or  our 
Government. 

This  language  negatives  absolutely  any  desire  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  or  to  violate  its  provi- 
sions by  this  legislation  and  leaves  open  to  any  person  who  deems 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  an  opportunity  to 
appeal  to  our  courts. 

I  think  the  importance  of  our  standing  before  the  world  as  anxious 
to  give  to  the  world  an  opportunity  to  test  this  question  in  the  courts 
is  an  earnest  of  our  good  faith  in  attempting  to  keep  within  our  treaty 
obligations. 

Wm-  H.  Tait. 

The  Whttb  House,  August  19, 191B. 
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laroed  June  15, 1912. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

BUREAU  or  SOILS-IOLTON  WHITNST,  Ohiet 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA,  EICMETT  O'NEAL,  GOVERNOR; 

REUBEN  F.  KOLB,  COMMISSIONER  AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRIES; 

EUGENE  A.  SMITH,  STATE  GEOLOGIST. 


SOIL  SURVEY  OF  RANDOLPH  COUNTY, 

ALABAMA. 


By  R.  T.  AVON  BURKE,  of  the  U.  S,  Department  op  Agricul- 
ture, AND  A.  C.  McGEHEE  and  W.  E.  WILKINSON,  op 
THE  Alabama  Department  of  Agriculture 
AND  Industries, 


HUGH  H.  BENNETT,  Inbpeotor  in  Charob,  Southern  Division. 


[Adrmnce  Sheets— Field  Operations  of  the  Bnrean  of  Soils,  1911.] 


August  24,  1912. — Ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  illiifitrations. 
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GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OPPIOE. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Aorioulture, 

BuBSAu  OF  Soils, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  December  15^  1911. 
Sir  :  In  the  extension  of  the  soil  survey  work  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama wcM'k  was  undertaken  in  Randolph  County  during  the  fidd 
season  of  1911.  This  work  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Alabama 
department  of  agriculture  and  industries^  R.  F,  Kolb,  commissioDer. 
The  selection  of  the  area  was  made  after  conference  with  the  State 
officials,  and  was  indorsed  by  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Heflin,  within  whose 
congressicoial  district  the  county  lies. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  manuscript  report  and 
map  covering  this  work,  and  to  recommend  their  publication  as  ad- 
vance sheets  of  Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  for  1911, 
as  authorized  by  law. 

Respectfully,  Milton  WnrrNEY, 

Chief  of  Bureau^ 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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SOIL  SURVEY  OF  RANDOLPH  COUNTY,  ALABAMA. 

By  R.  T.  AVON  BURKE,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultnre,  and  A.  C. 
McGEHBB  and  W.  B.  WILKINSON,  of  the  AUbama  Department  of  A^- 
culture  and  Industries. 


DESCRIPnON  OP  THE  ABEA. 

Eandolph  County,  Alabama,  is  situated  in  the  east-central  part  of 
the  State.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Cleburne,  on  the  east  by 
Carroll,  Heard,  and  Troup  Counties,  Georgia,  on  the  south  by 
Chambers  and  Tallapoosa  Counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Clay  County. 

In  outline  the  county  is 
quite  regular,  with  the 
exception  of  the  north- 
east comer,  where  the 
Little  Tallapoosa  River 
forms  the  boundary.  It 
is  rectangular  in  shape, 
with  the  exception  of  the 
eastern  boundary,  which 
diverges  westward  from 
a  north-and-south  line, 
making  the  distance 
across  the  county  along 
the  southern  boundary 
24i  miles,  whereas  along 
the  north  boundary  it  is 
19i  miles.  The  north 
and  south  dimension  is 
about  26  miles  and  the 
included  area  583  square 
miles,  or  872,120  acres. 

The  county  is  well 
watered  by  rivers  and 
creeks  and  their  tribu- 
taries, and  lies  within 
the  Tallapoosa  and  Chattahoochee  drainage  system.  The  former 
receives  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage.  The  Tallapoosa  and  the 
Little  Tallapoosa  Rivers  unite  just  north  of  Burrow  Ferry.  The 
course  of  the  Little  Tallapoosa  River  is  very  winding.  Many  creeks, 
streams,  and  Immches  are  tributary  to  it,  draining  the  central,  nortli. 
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1. — Sketch  map  showing  location  of  areas  sur- 
veyed in  Alabama. 
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and  northeast  parts  of  the  county,  the  most  important  being  Knokes, 
Cutnose,  Cohobadiah,  Cane,  Bear,  Wolf,  and  Piny  Creeks. 

The  Tallapoosa  rises  in  Cleburne  County  and  flows  south  through 
the  area  within  a  few  miles  of  the  western  boundary.  The  course 
of  this  river  is  not  so  tortuous  as  the  Little  Tallapoosa,  but  it  is 
quite  indirect.  It  drains  the  western  and  southwestern  part  of  the 
county  directly  by  way  of  Kitchabadoggo,  Lost,  Little  Piny  Woods, 
Sand,  Mad  Indian,  Fox,  Crooked,  Cornhouse,  Wild  Cat,  Hurri- 
cane, Cedar,  and  Hutton  Creeks,  and  numerous  small  branches.  The 
Tallapoosa  also  receives  the  waters  of  High  Pine  Creek,  which 
empties  into  the  river  in  Chambers  County.  High  Pine  is  one  of 
the  most  important  streams  of  Kandolph  County,  draining  the  south- 
central  part.  The  surplus  waters  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
portions  of  the  area  drain  into  the  Chattahoochee  system  by  way  of 
Wehadkee  Creek  and  its  tributaries.  Little  Wehadkee  and  Guss 
Creeks.  The  Wehadkee  flows  south  and  east,  joining  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  in  Troup  County,  Georgia.  A  few  branches  belong- 
ing to  this  same  system  head  in  Randolph  County  north  and  south 
of  Omaha. 

The  divide  between  the  two  watersheds  varies  in  elevation  from 
750  feet  to  1,550  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  width  is  quite  variable. 
The  streams  have  headed  back  so  far  in  places  as  to  make  it  quite 
narrow,  while  in  other  places  it  attains  a,  width  of  2  to  3  miles,  ex- 
tending from  Black  Jack  Mountain  south  and  southwestward,  leav- 
ing Omaha  to  the  east  and  including  Potash,  Pittman,  and  Roanoke. 

Physiographically  Randolph  County  is  included  within  what  is 
known  as  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  which  extends  from  central  Ala- 
bama to  New  Jersey.  This  at  one  time  was  a  high  mountain  range 
bordering  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  was  reduced  to  its  present  appear- 
ance by  ages  of  weathering  and  erosion.  It  is  now  flanked  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  and  on  the  west  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  The  inequality  of  the  surface  features  is  due  to 
erosion  and  depends  upon  different  degrees  of  resistance  offered 
by  the  various  rocks  to  the  various  agencies  of  decomposition  and 
disintegration. 

The  watercourses  in  general  have  considerable  fall  and  are  actively 
engaged  in  deepening  their  channels,  and  as  a  result  the  rivers  have 
developed  but  narrow  bott(Mns,  not  continuous,  but  cut  off  in  places 
as  the  river  swings  toward  the  bluffs  on  one  ade  or  the  other.  The 
bottoms  are  developed  to  a  greater  extent  along  some  of  the  larger 
streams. 

A  glance  again  at  the  variation  noted  in  the  elevation  of  the  divide 
will  give  some  idea  of  its  general  range,  the  lowest  elevation  being 
in  the  southern  part  and  the  highest  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.    The  surface  features  east  and  south  of  the  divide  are  noi 
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80  rough  as  the  area  north  of  it,  but  arc  xaore  rugged  as  the  divide  is 
approached.  la  the  vicinity  of  Boanoke,  and  particularly  east,  south, 
and  southeast,  the  county  is  characterized  by  low,  rolling  ridges.  The 
approaches  to  the  watercourses,  although  frequently  steep,  are  not 
abrupt.  The  same  topography  occurs  in  tihe  vicinity  of  Wadley  and 
westward.  North  and  west  of  the  divide  the  country  consists  of 
rolling  and  roughly  rolling  ridges  or  hilly  to  mountainoas  country. 

A  number  of  structural  plains  have  been  developed  throughout  this 
area,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Omaha;  also  around  Peace, 
Napoleon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tenant,  and  north  of  West* 

Public  roads  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  area.  They  were  not  laid 
out  under  any  definite  system,  but  an  effort  has  becoi  made  to  avoid  • 
grad^  as  much  as  possible.  Proportionately  more  roads  occur  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  where  the  surface  features 
are  less  rugged  and  where  the  country  is  more  thickly  settled,  while 
the  roads  encountered  in  the  western  and  northwestern  parts  of  the 
area  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  The  roads  in  general,  so 
long  as  the  weather  is  dry,  are  fairly  good,  but  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rain,  hauling  is  difficult. 
Soad  material  is  plentiful  throughout  the  county,  and  good,  perma- 
nent highways  could  be  economically  built  and  maintained, 

A  comprehensive  system  of  local  and  long-distance  telephone  lines 
has  been  established  throughout  the  county.  These  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  farmers  themselves  and  have  added  much  to  the  life 
on  the  farm.  The  rural  free  delivery  of  mail  reaches  nearly  all  the 
homes  in  the  county. 

The  population  of  Bandolph  County,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  is  24,659.  It  is  almost  entirely  native  bom,  very  few  foreigners 
having  come  in  since  the  early  settlement.  Roanoke,  Malone,  Wedo- 
wee,  Wadley,  Graham,  and  Rock  Mills  are  important  towns. 

Churches  and  schoolhouses  are  conveniently  located  throughout 
the  county;  a  first-class  high  school,  in.  connection  with  a  normal 
institute,  is  located  at  Roanoke,  and  one  also  at  Wedowee.  Gins  and 
gristmills  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  area,  and  a  first-class 
flour  mill  is  situated  on  the  Little  Tallapoosa  River  a  few  miles  from 
Graham.  Rock  Mills  and  Roanoke  each  have  a  cotton  mill^  the  latter 
town  possessing  also  a  good  fertilizer  plant. 

Railroad  facilities  for  the  county  are  far  from  satisfactory.  A 
spur  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  extends  from  Opelika  and  terminates 
at  Roanoke.  The  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  enters  the  county 
bdow  Cragford,  following  Crooked  Creek  to  the  Tallapoosa,  passing 
through  the  towns  of  Malone  and  Wadley,  and  continuing  beyond  the 
Chambers  County  line.  It  enters  Randolph  County  again  just  west 
of  where  High  Pine  Creek  leaves  the  county,  continuing  to  Roanoke 
and  into  Chambers  County,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  southeast  corner. 
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Wedowee,  the  county  aeat^  is  15  miles  from  the  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham A  Atlantic  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  at  Roanoke  and  10  miles 
from  the  former  at  Malone.  A  branch  of  ibe  Central  of  (jeorgia 
extends  to  Bowdon,  Gra.,  just  a  few  miles  from  the  n<M-theast  oom^ 
of  the  county,  while  the  nearest  railroad  point  on  the  Southern  Bail- 
way  is  Heflin,  about  12  miles  north  of  the  county  line  in  Cleburne 
County.  Lineville,  in  Clay  County,  is  the  point  on  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  A  Atlantic  nearest  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
area. 

The  local  markets  of  the  county  are  the  towns  mentioned  and  the 
more  r^note  Birmingham  and  Atlanta,  distant  from  Boanoke  143 
and  66  miles,  respectively. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Randolph  County  is  temperate.  The  winters  are 
generally  mild.  Recurrent  cold  snaps  are  frequent,  but  of  rather 
brief  duration,  and  the  temperature  rarely  falls  below  zero.  Hie 
most  disagreeable  feature  of  the  winter  is  the  frequent  occurr^ice  of 
prolonged  misty  rains,  which  are  usually  acccMnpanied  by  east  or 
southeast  winds  and  may  be  followed  or  preceded  by  light  flurries  of 
snow.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  table  given  below  tiiat  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  monthly  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  mcxiths, 
although  there  is  a  range  from  10°  below  zero  to  75°  F.  at  Anniston, 
the  lowest  temperature  being  rec<Mded  for  February  and  the  highest 
for  December  and  February. 

The  summers  are  usually  agreeable,  although  there  are  days  that 
are  hot  and  oppressive.  The  nights  are  always  cool,  being  tempered 
by  a  breeze  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  reaches  this  area  trom 
the  southwest  The  average  monthly  mean  temperature  for  the  sum- 
mer is  77°  F.  and  the  lowest  absolute  minimum  44°  F.  during  the 
month  of  June.  The  absolute  maximum  so  far  recorded  is  103°  F., 
occurring  in  August. 

The  precipitation  in  Randolph  County  is  ample  for  the  growth  of 
crops  and  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  year.  The  annual  mean 
at  Anniston  is  given  as  49.1  inches,  while  38.5  inches  is  given  for  the 
driest  year  and  56.1  inches  for  the  wettest  year. 

Randolph  County  has  exceptionally  good  water.  Springs  are  quite 
numerous  and  water  can  be  secured  in  wells  at  depths  ranging  from 
20  to  75  feet. 

The  average  date  of  first  killing  frost  in  autumn  is  given  at  Annis- 
ton as  October  20  and  the  last  in  spring  as  April  2,  while  the  earliest 
killing  frost  recorded  in  autumn  was  October  6  and  the  latest  in 
spring  on  April  20.  The  average  growing  season  is  thus  of  201  days 
duration,  which  is  ample  for  the  production  of  all  the  impiNrtant 
crops. 
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With  an  altitude  that  ranges  from  550  to  1,550  feet  above  sea  level, 
local  differences  in  the  climate  may  be  expected,  but,  except  in  the 
occurrence  of  frost,  none  was  apparent.  The  relative  immunity  of 
peaches  and  cotton  on  the  uplands  to  the  influence  of  frost  in  autumn 
and  late  in  spring  as  compared  with  the  same  crops  in  the  lowlands 
and  valleys  is  a  climatic  feature  recognized  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  part  it  plays  in  general  agriculture  is  quite  important.  The 
susceptibility  of  cotton  in  the  lowlands  is  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  physical  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  crop  is  planted.  Field 
observations  show  that  this  crop  succiunbs  first  on  the  more  sandy 
soils,  whereas  it  is  more  resistant  on  clay  and  clay  loam  soils,  as 
there  is  relatively  less  replanting  on  the  heavier  soils  than  on  those 
of  lighter  texture. 

The  data  given  in  the  following  table  are  taken  from  records  kept 
at  Anniston,  Calhoun  County,  no  Weather  Bureau  station  being 
located  in  Randolph.  The  statements  represent  local  conditions 
fairly  well. 

Normal  monthly,  seasonal,  and  annual  temperature  and  precipitation  at 

Anniston.  ^ 


Temperature. 

ICooth. 

Mean. 

Abeolate 

Abeolate 
miQjjQuiiL, 

Mean. 

Total 
amount  for 
the  driest 

year. 

Total 
amount  for 
thewetteet 

year. 

Snow, 
average 
depth. 

Bcoember 

44 

44 
44 

•F, 

75 
73 
75 

•F, 

7 

7 

-10 

Indut. 
3.7 
5.2 
4.9 

JlWftM. 

4.7 
4.1 
3.8 

JlWftM. 

2.3 
7.1 
2.1 

InOiu. 
0.6 

Jfumnry 

0.4 

February 

1.7 

Winter 

44 

13.8 

12.6 

11.5 

2.7 

ttar^h.        

£6 

61 
60 

84 
88 
94 

12 
27 
86 

5.4 
4.6 
4.0 

3.5 
2.6 
2.7 

6.9 
8.8 
10.6 

0.8 

Anrfl 

0.0 

M<^7 

0.0 

Sprioff 

62 

14.0 

8.8 

21.3 

0.3 

JjSMf 

76 
78 
78 

100 
102 
103 

44 

56 
66 

4.0 
5.3 
8.9 

4.1 
4.2 
1.0 

7.6 
4.1 
5.1 

0.0 

jnlY 

0.0 

AucQit 

ao 

Buomier.  •....•••■ 

77 

13.2 

9.3 

16.8 

0.0 

Beptember. 

73 
63 
51 

06 
02 
82 

36 
30 
16 

2.4 
3.0 
2.7 

2.5 
1.5 
8.8 

2.3 
2.7 
1.5 

0.0 

October 

0.0 

M<»vember. 

0.0 

Pall 

62 

8.1 

7.8 

6.5 

0.0 

Year. 

62 

108 

-10 

49.1 

38.5 

56.1 

3.0 

ATuaee  date  of  first  killtaig  frost  in  autumn,  October  20;  of  last  fai  spring,  April  2.   Data  of  earliest  kUUng 
tooft  ill  aotonm,  October  6;  of  latest  in  qning,  April  20. 
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AGHIOUI/rURB. 

Kandolph  County  was  organized  in  the  year  1832  and  named  after 
John  Randolph,  a  noted  Virginia  statesman.  Wedowee  (then  Mc- 
Donough),  Roanoke,  and  Louina  were  the  chief  trading  points  at 
that  time.  Most  of  the  county  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  pine  and  a  more  scattering  growth  of  oak,  hickory,  gum,  and 
walnut.  A  part  of  the  area  was  occupied  by  the  Creek  Indians,  but 
they  were  removed  in  1836  and  1837.  Most  of  the  land  was  acquired 
by  the  early  pioneers  by  Government  entry,  and  the  Indian  lands  at 
public  auction. 

Nearly  all  the  old-established  families  came  from  Fayette  County, 
Ga.,  the  southern  third  of  the  county  being  settled  by  slave  owners 
who  had  acquired  large  tracts  of  land.  Up  to  a  short  time  before  the 
war  this  area  was  a  great  cattle  country,  stock  thriving  on  the  luxu- 
riant spring  and  summer  growth  of  grass  and  subsisting  largely  cm 
cane  through  the  winter. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Chattahoodiee 
River,  and  Wetumpka,  on  the  Coosa  River,  were  the  early  markets, 
but  with  the  building  of  the  railroad  from  Atlanta  to  Montgomery, 
West  Point,  Ga.,  became  the  chief  market 

Cotton  had  attained  considerable  importance  in  this  county  bef(»re 
the  war  and  has  become  the  dominant  crop  since.  The  early  practice 
was  to  produce  the  crop  year  after  year  on  the  same  fields,  and  when 
the  yields  declined  to  take  in  more  new  ground,  abandoning  (lie 
old  fields  to  weeds  and  brush.  Some  idea  of  the  agriculture  during 
this  period  can  be  obtained  from  data  collected  by  the  Census  Bureau 
for  the  years  1879,  1889,  and  1899.  The  land  planted  to  cotton  in- 
creased  from  23,177  acres  in  1879  to  28,387  acres  in  1889  and  to 
43,871  acres  in  1899.  The  production  in  1879  was  7,475  bales  and 
for  1899,  17,148,  and  assuming  that  the  seasons  were  comparable,  a 
very  decided  increase  in  rate  of  yield  took  place  within  this  period. 
The  expenditure  for  fertilizers  for  the  years  1879  and  1889  was 
$48,299  and  $48,271,  respectively.  In  1899  the  amount  expended  for 
this  purpose  was  $78,470. 

The  production  of  com  has  also  increased  in  the  20  years  under 
consideration,  the  acreage  rising  from  29,595  in  1879  to  41,758  in  1899. 
The  rate  of  yield,  however,  shows  less  change  than  in  case  of  cott(ML 
It  was  11.2  bushels  in  1879  and  only  12.1  bushels  in  1899,  though 
seasonal  factors  may  have  made  greater  difference  with  com  than 
with  cotton.  The  acreage  in  oats  was  4,850  in  1879,  and  continued 
at  approximately  this  figure  until  1899.  Wheat  attained  its  maxi- 
mum acreage  in  1879,  when  10,156  acres  were  in  this  crop.  Hie  acre- 
age fell  to  2,697  in  1889,  but  increased  to  7,365  in  1899.  The  acreage 
in  rye  and  barley  has  always  been  small.    Irirfi  potatoes  are  grows 
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largely  in  home  gardens  for  local  consumption.  Sweet  potatoes  have 
always  been  one  of  the  more  important  of  the  minor  crops,  between 
400  and  600  acres  being  given  to  their  production.  Sorghum  and 
ribbon  cane  are  grown  in  occasional  patches. 

The  authority  quoted  gives  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  farm 
land  for  the  year  1899  as  303,472,  as  against  300,105  in  1889  and 
278,602  in  1879.  Fully  60  per  cent  of  this  land  is  used  for  pasture 
or  is  lying  fallow,  as  the  aggregate  acreage  of  cultivated  crops  in 
1899  was  only  110,106.  The  same  authority  gives  the  average  size 
of  farms  in  1879  as  123  acres;  136  acres  in  1889;  and  84.7  acres  in 
1899.  This  might  at  first  be  considered  a  change  to  much  better 
farming,  but  when  the  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  the  owners  is 
noted  a  different  conclusion  may  be  drawn.  In  1879  this  percentage 
was  68.3,  in  1889  it  was  72.9,  and  in  1899  it  was  only  44.3.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  1899,  55.7  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  were  operated 
by  tenants  and  their  holdings  were  classified  as  separate  farms. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  differs  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
The  most  common  method  is  to  lease  the  land  for  a  share  of  the  crops. 
'On  this  basis  the  tenant  turns  over  one-third  of  the  cotton  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  com  to  the  landlord,  and  supplies  the  labor,  work 
stock,  tools,  etc.  Where  the  landlord  supplies  work  stock  and  tools, 
the  tenant  keeps  one-half  the  produce.  Very  little  land  is  rented  for 
cash,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  is  rented  for  what  is  known  as  standing 
rent,  which  is  about  two  bales  of  cotton  for  each  30  acres  of  land. 
The  tenants,  as  a  rule,  are  dependent  upon  the  landlord  or  local  mer- 
chant for  subsistence  during  the  growing  of  the  crops.  The  obliga- 
tions are  usually  paid  each  fall  from  the  surplus  crop  after  the  land- 
lord's claims  have  been  settled. 

In  some  sections  of  the  county  labor  is  quite  plentiful,  while  in 
others  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  reliable  and  moder- 
ately efficient  help.  Labor  when  employed  by  the  month  receives 
frcMn  $15  to  $20  with  board  or  $25  without,  while  day  laborers  receive 
from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

Cotton  is  the  most  important  crop  of  the  area,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  acreage  has  increased  considerably  since  the  year  1899,  In  gen- 
eral, methods  employed  in  the  production  of  this  staple  have  not 
changed  materially  in  recent  years.  Most  of  the  land  is  prepared  in 
the  spring  by  bedding  on  the  water  furrow  of  the  previous  year. 
This  bed  is  opened  and  fertilizer  dropped  by  hand  through  long  tin 
funnels,  which  are  dragged  along  the  rows,  or  is  less  commonly  put 
in  with  fertilizer  distributers  and  the  seed  dropped  and  covered  by 
cotton  planters.  The  crop  usually  receives  two  hoeings.  The  culti- 
vation is  usually  done  with  scrapes  and  sweeps  and  is  generally  shal- 
low and  frequent.  At  the  last  cultivation  the  beds  are  left  as  slight 
ridges.    In  the  less  rugged  country  some  of  the  land  is  prepared  in 
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the  fall.  It  is  broken  flat  with  a  1  or  2  horse  tumplow,  or  more 
rarely  with  a  disk  plow,  and  bedded  the  following  spring. 

The  acreage  of  com  has  increased  with  that  of  cotton,  and  althon^ 
the  average  yield  per  acre  is  not  much  more  than  12  bushels,  indi- 
vidual yields  runs  as  high  as  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  CcMisiderable 
com  is  imported  into  the  county  each  year,  and  the  need  of  pro- 
ducing a  larger  crop  is  becoming  more  apparent  to  the  farmers  and 
effort  is  being  made  to  meet  this  home  demand.  Most  of  the  com  land 
is  prepared  in  the  spring,  and  where  com  is  alternated  with  cotton  the 
land  is  prej>ared  the  same  as  for  the  latter  crop  and  com  planted  in 
every  other  furrow.  Very  little  com  is  now  planted  on  top  of  the 
beds,  except  in  the  lowlands  or  bottoms,  where  the  moisture  is  apt  to 
be  excessive  and  there  is  danger  of  the  crop  being  scalded.  The 
practice  of  breaking  the  land  flat  in  the  fall  and  bedding  in  the 
spring  is  quite  common  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area,  and  the 
returns  more  than  justify  the  additional  labor  involved.  Com  is  cul- 
tivated throughout  the  county  with  1-horse  tumplows,  scrapes,  and 
sweeps,  and  in  the  last  cultivation  the  ground  is  left  flat. 

The  production  of  oats  has  increased  considerably  in  the  last  decade 
and  now  constitutes  an  important  crop  of  the  county.  Both  fall  and 
spring  oats  are  sown,  but  the  greater  proportion  is  sown  in  early 
spring.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  fall  oats  are  more  thrifty, 
make  better  growth,  and  give  much  heavier  yields.  The  common 
varieties  sown  are  the  Rust  Proof,  Appier,  Burt,  and  Bancroft  The 
greater  part  of  the  oat  crop  is  cut  green  for  hay,  a  practice  that 
can  be  commended,  particularly  when  used  as  a  cover  crop  during  the 
winter.  Sowing  is  usually  broadcast  by  hand,  the  oats  being  plowed 
in  with  a  1-horse  turnplow.  A  growing  practice  is  to  break  land  flat 
and  put  oats  in  with  a  fertilizer  distributer.  A  few  acres  are  planted 
each  year  with  the  ordinary  grain  drill. 

Wheat  has  been  a  relatively  important  crop  in  this  county,  but  the 
acreage  is  rapidly  decreasing  and  many  failures  are  reported,  al- 
though good  stands  were  encountered  where  the  productiveness  of 
the  soils  had  been  improved  by  good  methods.  Practically  all  of  the 
wheat  grown  is  sown  in  the  fall.  The  land  is  prepared  and  seeded 
similarly  to  that  used  for  oats.  The  varieties  planted  are  the  Purple 
Stem  and  Bearded.  The  former  is  preferred,  as  it  is  not  so  trouble- 
some to  handle.  Very  few  binders  are  used  in  this  county,  as  much 
of  the  land  is  too  rough  for  their  use.  Most  of  the  wheat  and  oats 
grown  for  grain  is  harvested  with  the  cradle  and  bound  by  hand. 
Small  thrashing  outfits,  which  go  from  farm  to  farm,  are  found  in 
almost  every  section.  The  price  paid  for  thrashing  is  usually  6  or  7 
cents  for  wheat  and  from  2  to  5  cents  for  oats.  The  acreage  of  oats 
and  wheat  should  be  materially  increased  and  tliese  crops  be  given 
an  important  place  in  cropping  systems. 
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Sorghmn,  cowpeas,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  sugar  cane,  rye,  Irish 
potatoes,  and  barley  are  minor  crops  of  more  or  less  present  impor- 
tance. Sorghum  is  grown  largely  for  forage  and  to  a  much  less  ex- 
tent for  sirup.  The  acreage  has  decreased  somewhat  in  the  last  decade. 
Fifteen  years  ago  cowpeas  were  only  an  experimental  crop,  but  464 
acres  were  planted  in  1900.  They  are  grown  occasionally  for  seed, 
but  mainly  for  summer  forage  and  for  their  fertilizing  value.  The 
other  crops  mentioned  are  grown  largely  for  home  consumption  or 
are  of  experimental  value  only,  though  destined  to  have  an  important 
place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  future. 

The  practice  of  rotating  crops  systematically  is  not  a  general 
feature  of  the  agriculture  of  this  section,  but  much  more  interest 
is  being  taken  in  it  now  than  formerly.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
com  or  cotton  to  be  grown  in  the  same  fields  4  or  6  years  in  suc- 
cession, while  some  farmers  have  reported  the  continuous  production 
of  cotton  for  15  years.  The  bottoms  along  the  river  and  streams  are 
favored  places  for  the  continuous  production  of  com,  while  propor- 
tionately more  cotton  is  grown  on  the  uplands.  The  growing  prac- 
tice of  alternating  com  with  cotton  and  planting  cowpeas  in  the 
corn  in  the  last  cultivation  is  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
a  better  cropping  system,  but  the  intervals  between  the  staple  cul- 
tivated crops  are  not  sufficient 

Another  system,  not  so  generally  employed,  is  to  follow  the  com 
with  fall-sown  oats  and  the  succ^ing  summer  to  put  in  sorghum 
or  a  mixture  of  cowpeas  and  sorghum.  The  land  is  then  broken  flat 
and  put  in  cotton  the  following  spring. 

Some  of  the  land  has  been  under  continuous  cultivation  for  periods 
ranging  from  40  to  60  years,  while  other  areas  are  not  so  old,  but  all 
have  been  subjected  to  most  improvident  methods,  with  the  result 
that  the  soils  are  generally  producing  only  minimum  yields.  The 
great  problem  that  now  confronts  the  farmer  of  this  section  is  that 
of  building  up  or  improving  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soils  so 
as  to  lessen  the  proportional  cost  of  labor,  to  reduce  expenditures  for 
fertilizer,  and  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  meet  the  advance  of  the 
boll  weevil,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  reach  the 
county  before  many  years.  To  do  this,  the  land  must  be  more  thor- 
oughly prepared,  a  sufficient  supply  of  organic  matter  maintained, 
and  the  crops  systematically  rotated,  so  as  to  keep  the  land  occupied 
winter  and  summer,  producing  crops  of  value  for  food  or  fertilizer, 
and  protecting  the  land  from  surface  washing  and  erosion  by  the 
heavy  rains  in  winter  and  spring. 

A  few  farmers  throughout  the  county  are  practicing  deeper  plow- 
ing,  but  in  general  the  plowing  is  very  shallow,  being  rarely  over  4 
inches  for  com  or  cotton.  A  deep  and  well-prepared  seed  bed  is  one 
of  the  essentials  for  the  maximum  production  of  crops.    A  shallow 
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seed  bed  is  often  too  wet  under  heavy  rainfall  and  too  dry  in  periods 
of  drought.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  deepening  the  soil,  and  the 
required  depth  of  10  or  12  inches  should  be  attained  gradually  where 
the  turn  plow  is  used  and  not  over  1  inch  of  subsoil  ^posed  each 
year.  Where  the  disk  plow  is  used  it  can  be  so  regulated  that  the 
depth  desired  can  be  attained  at  once  and  no  subsoil  brought  to  the 
siurface.  The  unweathered  subsoil  where  exposed  in  large  quantiti^ 
decreases  for  a  time  the  productiveness  of  the  soiL  In  this  area  this 
is  particularly  true  of  the  Durham  series  and  not  so  apparent  in  the 
Cecil  and  Louisa  series,  with  their  red  subsoils.  A  deep,  well-drained 
soil  has  a  greater  capacity  for  holding  water,  which  is  materially 
increased  where  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  partially  decomposed 
organic  matter. 

The  advantage  of  a  good  water  supply  may  be  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  seasons  of  protracted  droughts  Deep 
plowing  also  lessens  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  damage  done  the  soil 
by  surface  washing  or  erosion.  When  the  land  is  properly  prepared 
and  has  a  fair  content  of  organic  matter,  side-hill  ditches  and  terraces 
in  most  places  can  be  dispensed  with.  This  beneficial  feature  of  de^ 
plowing  has  already  been  demonstrated  by  a  few  farmers  in  the  more 
rugged  part  of  the  county.  A  deep  seed  bed  also  allows  the  heat  and 
air  to  penetrate  the  soil  to  greater  depths,  thus  stimulating  chemical 
and  bacterial  activity  and  so  contributing  to  vigorous  plant  growth. 

The  necessity  of  deep  plowing  is  not  so  apparent  on  the  deep  sandy 
soils  as  on  the  more  shallow  types.  The  former  can  be  more  rapidly 
improved  by  the  incorporation  of  organic  matter,  but  on  the  latter 
this  practice  is  of  primary  importance.  The  s(rils  of  this  area  are 
deficient  in  himius,  which  can  best  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  stable 
manure  and  the  turning  under  of  grass  sod,  grain  stubble,  or  green 
manures.  The  supply  of  organic  matter  can  be  developed  and  main- 
tained under  any  system  of  soil  management  which  includes  the  fre- 
quent use  of  winter  cover  crops  and  summer  forage.  The  most 
desirable  winter  cover  crops  are  rye,  oats,  barley,  winter  vetch,  and 
crimson  clover,  which  not  only  give  additional  grazing  but  protect 
the  soil  from  washing,  utilize  plant  food  that  would  be  largely  lost, 
add  hmnus  to  the  soil,  and  put  the  land  in  good  physical  conditicm. 
Where  vetch  or  clover  is  used  it  not  only  increases  the  feeding  value 
of  the  pasturage  but  adds  largely  to  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil 
through  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  nitrifying 
organisms.  To  get  a  good  stand  of  these  leguminous  crops  it  may 
be  necessary  to  inoculate  the  soil.  This  will  probably  be  more  neces- 
sary for  the  clover  than  the  vetch,  as  spring  varieties  of  the  latter 
legume  are  indigenous  to  many  parts  of  the  county.  The  use  of 
vetch  and  oats,  or  vetch  and  rye,  makes  very  desirable  grazing  or 
abundant  forage  in  early  summer. 
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The  oemmon  summer  forage  of  tliis  county  is  sorghnm  for  hay  or 
roughage,  at  times  combined  with  cowpeas.  Where  heavy  yields 
are  desired  the  orange  sorghum  and  the  running  variety  of  cowi)eas 
are  used.  The  peanut,  soy  bean,  and  velvet  bean  are  also  desirable 
additions  to  the  summer  forage  crops,  as  they  not  only  enrich  the 
soil  but  replace  in  a  measure  the  more  concentrated  feeds  in  stock 
rations.  Broom  sedge,  which  occurs  throughout  the  thinly  wooded 
sections  of  the  county,  is  the  chief  reliance  for  early  spring  pastures, 
while  patches  of  Bermuda  grass  are  used  for  summer  grazing. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  ccmimonly  used  throughout  the  coimty, 
consisting  usually  of  a  mixture  containing  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  2  per  cent  of  potash.  This  is  applied 
to  cotton  at  the  rate  of  200  to  400  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  usually  put 
in  the  cotton  beds  just  before  planting.  There  is  less  of  this  mixture 
used  for  com,  although  many  farmers  use  it  each  year.  It  may  all  be 
put  in  at  once  before  planting,  but  the  practice  of  intercultural  fer- 
tiHzatimi  is  becoming  more  and  more  common  each  year. 

Where  it  can  be  secured,  barnyard  manure  is  said  to  give  as  good, 
if  not  better,  results  than  commercial  fertilizers,  but  the  quantity 
made  is  rarely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  farm.  Where  used 
it  is  dropped  by  hand  in  the  drill  and  thus  made  to  cover  the  maxi- 
mum area. 

The  productivity  of  the  various  soils  of  the  county  can  be  devel- 
oped and  maintained  by  more  thorough  preparation,  the  use  of 
winter  cover  crops,  and  the  more  frequent  inclusion  of  leguminous 
crops  in  rotation  systems. 

Eandolph  County  offers  unusually  good  opportunities  for  the 
profitable  development  of  the  truck,  dairy,  and  stock-raising  indus- 
tries. Lands  are  cheap,  good  water  is  everywhere  obtainable,  and 
the  climate  is  favorable  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

SOILS. 

Randolph  County  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Piedmont  Pla- 
teau, a  physiographic  divisicm  which  at  one  time  was  a  high  moun- 
tain range,  and  which  has  since  been  reduced  first  to  a  peneplain 
and  then  to  an  eroded  plateau  by  ages  of  weathering  and  erosion. 
The  underlying  rocks,  from  which  the  various  soils  are  derived,  are 
classified  geologically  as  igneous  and  metamorphic.  These  rocks  are 
the  oldest  known  to  geologists.  The  prevailing  rocks  of  the  area 
are  mica  and  hornblende  schists,  gneiss,  and  granite.  The  mica 
schists  grade  through  gneiss  to  granite  on  the  one  side  and  to  are- 
naceous or  siliceous  schists  on  the  other.  Interstratified  with  all 
the  rocks  occur  occasional  narrow  bands  of  homblendic  schists  and 
sometimes  chl<Mride  8chist&    Numerous  quarts  veins  cut  through  the 
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other  rock  formations,  and  from  these  are  derived  the  quartz  frag- 
ments so  abundant  in  the  soils  of  the  county.  The  rock  formations 
usually  follow  a  northeast  and  southwest  strike  and  are  much  folded 
and  contorted. 

The  upland  soils  are  derived  directly  from  the  disintegration  and 
decay  in  place  of  the  various  rocks.  They  include  a  range  in  texture 
sufficient  for  the  development  of  a  wide  and  varied  agriculture.  Six- 
teen distinct  soil  types  were  mapped,  not  including  Meadow  and 
Rock  outcrop.  This  classification  was  based  on  differences  in  color, 
origin,  and  texture  (the  relative  content  of  sand,  silt,  and  clay),  and 
on  drainage  conditions,  those  types  of  similar  origin  and  general 
physical  characteristics  being  grouped  into  series. 

The  alluvial  soils  of  stream  bottoms  represent  material  washed 
from  the  uplands  and  deposited  by  overflow  stream  water.  The  bot- 
tom lands  are  largely  composed  of  Congaree  soils — the  Congaree  jSne 
sandy  loam  and  the  Congaree  loam.  The  residual  or  upland  seals 
comprise  six  series.  From  the  mica  schists — rocks  whidi  have  the 
greatest  distribution  in  Randolph  County — are  derived  the  Louisa 
and  York  series.  The  York  series  is  represented  only  by  the  fine 
sandy  loam,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  Louisa  type  by  its  yel- 
low subsoil.  It  is  not  an  important  type,  on  account  of  its  limited 
distribution.  The  Louisa  series  is  represented  by  the  clay  loam,  fine 
sandy  loam,  slate  loam,  and  loam.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  area, 
where  the  schists  are  brightly  colored  with  yellow  and  red  and  are 
highly  micaceous,  drainage  is  excessive  and  the  soil  covering  shallow, 
on  which  account  shallow  phases  of  the  Louisa  clay  loam  and  Louisa 
fine  sandy  loam  have  been  distinguished  on  the.  map.  Toward  the 
north  the  soils  become  deeper  and  outcrops  of  the  parent  schists  are 
less  frequent.  The  mica  flakes  become  finer  and  in  places  are 
weathered  completely  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  two. 

To  the  north  of  the  Little  Tallapoosa  River  the  mica  again  beccmies 
prominent  and  occurs  in  much  larger  flakes.  North  and  west  of 
Newell  the  mica  schists  are  much  more  massive  and  darker  in  color, 
while  garnets  are  quite  conspicuous  all  through  the  rock  and  in  the 
derivative  soil.  South  of  Cedar  Creek  and  west  of  Almond  the  soil 
is  derived  from  interbedded  granite  and  schists. 

Gneiss  and  granite  also  contribute  to  the  soils  of  the  county,  al- 
though the  latter  has  a  very  limited  occurrence.  The  gneiss  usually 
occurs  in  rolling  situations,  while  the  granite  occupies  the  lower 
levels  and  frequently  outcrops  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  flat 
rocks,  as  near  Rock  Mills,  Almond,  and  west  of  Blake  Ferry.  The 
gneiss  usually  weathers  deeply,  while  the  granites  generally  give  a 
shallower  soil.  These  rocks  give  rise  to  the  Cecil  and  Durham  series. 
The  Cecil  series  is  represented  here  by  the  sandy  loam,  fine  sandy 
loam,  stony  sandy  loam,  stony  loam,  and  day  loam,  whidi  are  char- 
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acterized  by  thin  red  subsoils,  less  micaceous  than  those  of  the  Louisa 
series.  The  Durham  series,  including  the  sandy  loam  and  fine  sandy 
loam,  is  characterized  by  its  yellow  subsoils. 

The  hornblende  schists  usually  occur  along  the  valley  slopes,  being 
rarely  found  in  the  uplands.  These  rocks  give  rise  to  a  phase  of  the 
Cecil  clay  loam  and  to  the  Iredell  loam.  Some  green  chlorite  schists 
are  associated  with  the  hornblende  schists. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  and  areas  of  the  several  types 
shown  on  the  accompanying  map : 


Areas  of  different  sails. 


Sofl. 

Acres.      Percent. 

1 

Sou. 

Acres. 

Percent 

Louisa  slate  loam 

95,488  1           25.6 

Durham  sandy  loam 

4,928 

2,496 

1,856 

1,216 

704 

512 

448 

256 

192 

1.3 

LoolM  fine  sandy  loam 

Shallow  phase 

67,008 

6,080 

31,296 

24,896 

19.6 
15.1 

Meadow 

.7 

Durham  fine  sandy  loam 

Cfcil  Jrtony  loam 

.5 

TiOnJsa  clav  loam 

.3 

Wehadkee  loam 

.2 

I/ffmtipa.  loam , . . . . -  - 

44,096             11.8 
25,984               7.0 
21,184               5.7 

"'^l           5.5 
9,472  J 

15,872               4.2 

7,93G               2.1 

York  fine  sandy  loam 

IredeUloam 

.1 

Cecil  sandir  loam 

.1 

f!nngarf»  loam 

Rock  outcrop.... 

Cecil  clay  loam 

Cecil  stony  sandy  loam 

Total 

.1 

CoDgaree  fine  sandy  loam 

Cecil  fln*^  iiftndy  loam 

373,120 

LOUISA   FINE   BANDY   LOAM. 

The  Louisa  fine  sandy  loam  consists  of  a  gray  fine  sandy  loam, 
3  to  10  inches  deep,  which  passes  rather  abruptly  into  a  light-red 
brittle  clay  subsoil,  usually  extending  to  a  depth  of  2  to  3  feet. 
Where  the  surface  covering  is  deep  the  color  usually  changes  from 
gray  to  yellowish  as  depth  increases,  and  where  shallow  the  red 
is  more  conspicuous.  Mica  is  more  abundant  in  the  subsoil  when  it 
is  shallow  and  less  so  when  developed  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  or  more. 
It  does  not  have  the  peculiar  greasy  feel  so  characteristic  of  the  type 
under  normal  conditions.  Throughout  the  type  quartz  fragments 
are  usually  present  in  varying  quantities,  scattered  over  the  surface, 
and  quartz  seams  not  uncommonly  cut  through  the  soil  section.  These 
fragments  are  more  abundant  about  the  heads  of  drainage  ways  and 
on  the  slopes.  Such  areas  as  were  included  with  the  type  were  not 
extensive  enough  to  map  on  the  scale  used. 

Another  phase  of  local  occurrence  is  slightly  heavier  in  texture 
and  is  usually  found  in  depressions  or  in  the  more  level  spots  on 
the  uplands.    It  runs  to  a  heavy  fine  sandy  loam  in  texture. 

The  Louisa  fine  sandy  loam  is  derived  from  the  decay  in  place  of 
the  underlying  mica  schists.     These  rocks  weather  comparatively 
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slowly  and  oeciipy  Uie  highest  ridges  and  more  rolling  oomtoy. 
They  are  yariously  colored,  ranging  from  lightrgray  to  dark-brofm 
or  reddish,  and  the  beds  are  often  twisted  and  bent.  Miea  is  n  Tilly 
conspiououa.  The  qnartz  fragments  present  are  derived  from  the 
quartz  veins  that  out  throogh  this  schistose  rock. 

This  type  has  tite  greatest  extent  of  any  soil  in  the  ooimty.  A  large 
area  occupies  the  upland  soudi  of  Jones  Creek  and  extends  to  the 
county  line  beyond  Waldrep,  the  northern  part  including  Omaha. 
The  mica  in  this  area,  though  deeply  weatiiered,  is  in  larger  flakeuAd 
a  prominent  constituent  of  the  subsoil.  The  southern  portion  of  this 
particular  area,  on  the  ridge  east  of  High  Shoals  and  extending  to 
the  county  line  three-fourths  of  a  mile  ncnrth  of  Mas(m,  Ga,  and  also 
east  of  Omaha,  is  not  quite  typical,  as  the  topography  is  much  mcH% 
i^gg^  The  mica  schist  is  interbedded  with  gneiss  and  to  a  less 
extent  with  quartzite,  although  the  first-named  rock  predomiiiato. 
Quartz  and  quartzite  fragments  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  but 
not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  show  on  ihe  map,  and  occasionally,  when 
the  stream  slopes  are  very  steep,  ledges  of  quartzite  are  e3q>osed.  The 
soil  of  this  phase  will  range  from  very  fine  sandy  loam  to  fine  sandy 
loam.  There  is  proportionately  less  of  it  under  cultivation,  and  it 
has  a  greater  organic  content  than  the  typical  soil,  but  is  not  so 
desirable,  on  account  of  the  more  rugged  surface  features.  It  is  said 
to  be  slightly  more  productive. 

The  Louisa  fine  sandy  loam  is  typically  devel(^)ed  on  the  tops  of 
the  ridges  south  and  southeast  of  Wedowee.  On  the  ridge  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tenant  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  quite  deep,  but  mica  flakes 
are  not  so  conspicuous,  appearing  to  have  weathered  more  cqib- 
pletely,  so  that  the  characteristic  greasy  feel  of  the  day  subeoil  is 
less  in  evidence,  although  as  the  underlying  parent  rock  is  ap- 
proached the  micaceous  feature  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced. 
This  greasy,  micaceous  feel  is  characteristic  of  the  subsoil  of  the  type 
as  extensively  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Napolecm,  including  the 
hamlets  of  Peace,  Corbin,  and  West.  The  mica  is  more  conspicaons 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lamar  and  to  the  south. 

About  1  mile  from  Rice  Mill  and  southeast  of  C!opper  Mine  Knob 
there  is  developed  a  belt  of  another  phase,  in  which  the  soil  is  quite 
sandy,  mica  flakes  being  more  noticeable,  and  quartz  and  schist  frag- 
mente  more  abundant  over  the  surface  than  is  common  in  the  more 
typical  soil.  This  phase  is  derived  from  a  gametiferous  aliceous 
schist.  Seams  of  kaolin  are  quite  common  all  through  this  phase. 
Along  the  southern  edge  of  this  belt  the  sdiist  is  interbedded  with 
pegmatite  and  quartzite.  The  topography  of  this  phase  in  general 
is  more  rugged  and  broken  than  of  the  more  typical  areas.  Com- 
paratively little  of  it  is  under  cultivati(». 
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Cotton,  com,  oats,  wheat,  cowpeas,  soi^hum,  and  garden  truck  are 
grown  on  the  Louisa  fine  sandy  loam.  The  yields  of  cottcm  reported 
range  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  bale  with  fertilizer.  The  fertiliser 
commonly  used  analyzes  about  10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  2  p^  cent 
nitrogen,  and  2  per  cent  potash.  The  quantity  used  to  the  acre  varies 
from  150  to  400  pounds,  200  pounds  being  an  average  application. 
Yields  of  1  bale  to  the  acre,  however,  have  been  secured  by  the  use 
of  stable  manure. 

Com  ordinarily  yields  from  8  to  15  bushels  per  acre  without  fer- 
tilization, and  from  15  to  40  bushels  when  fertilized,  depending  <m 
the  quantity  used,  cultural  methods,  season,  etc  Average  applica- 
tions vary  from  150  to  200  pounds,  generally  supplemented  with 
stable  manure,  or  when  this  is  not  availabk  cottonseed  meal  is 
occasionally  used.  The  yield  of  oats  ranges  from  20  to  40  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  producticm  of  wheat  is  quite  limited  on  this  type, 
yields  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  to  20  bushels,  unless  the  soil 
has  had  a  good  top  dressing  of  manure.  Most  of  the  sorghum  grown 
on  this  type  is  used  for  hay  and  is  sometimes  grazed  by  live  stock. 
Patches  of  sorghum  are  used  for  home-made  sirup,  the  estimated 
yields  ranging  from  150  to  250  gallons  to  the  acre.  Occasionally 
sorghum  and  cowpeas  are  grown  together  for  hay,  and  although 
no  definite  yields  were  reported,  the  mixture  is  said  to  produce 
heavy  growths  and  to  make  good  feed.  Where  cowpeas  are  grown 
alone  for  this  purpose  the  reported  yields  range  from  1^  to  2  tons 
to  the  acre.  Where  grown  for  seed  they  are  usually  planted  in  rows 
and  yield  from  10  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

A  number  of  vegetables  do  well  on  this  type,  but  they  are  grown 
only  for  home  use.  Crops  are  not  generally  rotated  systematically, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  fields  that  have  produced  10  successive 
crops  of  cotton.  A  growing  practice  is  to  plant  com  one  year  and 
cotton  the  next,  sowing  cowpeas  betwe^i  the  c<Nm  rows  at  the  last 
cultivation.  A  less  common  practice  is  to  follow  oom  with  oats  and 
then  sorghum  or  cowpeas  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  When  this  is 
removed  for  hay  or  grazed  down  the  land  is  flat  broken  and  put  in 
cotton  the  following  year.  This  is  a  good  practice,  but  it  could  be 
improved  by  introducing  a  winter  cover  crop  of  oats,  rye,  vetch,  or 
bur  clover  just  preceding  the  cotton,  the  cover  crop  to  be  plowed 
under  in  the  ^ring  before  cotton-planting  time. 

Most  of  this  type  is  deficient  in  humus,  a  good  supply  of  which 
is  ess^itial  for  the  development  of  the  proper  bacterial  flora.  It 
increases  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  makes  it  more  resist- 
ant  to  erosion,  and  improves  the  structural  conditions.  Where  the 
soil  is  thin  deep  fall  plowing  and  the  incorporation  of  organic  matter 
will  do  much  to  develop  and  maintain  better  crop  yields.  Where, 
however,  the  fine  sandy  loam  has  a  good  depth,  deep  plowing  is  not 
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SO  essential  and  the  greatest  improvement  can  be  secured  by  plowing 
under  organic  matter.  This  can  be  incorporated  either  in  the  form 
of  stable  manure  or  by  plowing  under  grass,  grain  stubble,  or  green 
manuring  crops,  such  as  cowpeas,  vetch,  and  rye.  Vetch  and  rye  or 
vetch  and  oats  or  crimson  clover  used  as  winter  crops  and  cowpeas  or 
soy  beans  as  simimer  forage  ought  to  have  an  important  place  in  the 
crop  systems  for  this  type.  They  will  not  only  increase  the  humus 
content,  but  will  add  materially  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soiL 

This  type  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  garden  truck,  par- 
ticularly Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  but  until  conditions  change  it  will 
probably  be  used  for  general  farming.  The  production  of  fruit, 
although  unimportant  at  present,  would  indicate  that  the  soil  is 
particularly  valuable  for  some  varieties  of  apples  and  for  apricots. 
Peaches  are  rather  uncertain,  on  account  of  late  spring  frosts. 

The  Louisa  fine  sandy  loam  is  valued  at  $6  to  $40  an  acre,  accord- 
ing to  location  and  state  of  improvement. 

Louisa  "fine  sandy  loarriy  shallow  phase. — An  important  phase  of 
this  type  (indicated  by  crosslines  on  the  map)  is  developed  in  tiie 
southern  part  of  the  county,  north  of  High  Pine  Creek  and  west  of 
its  tributary,  Jones  Creek,  while  detached  areas  occur  east  and  west 
of  the  Tallapoosa.  The  soil  is  quite  like  that  of  the  typical  Louisa 
fine  sandy  loam,  but  the  depth  of  the  surface  material  is  not  quite  so 
great,  rarely  exceeding  8  inches,  with  24  inches  about  the  maximum 
depth  of  the  subsoil.  The  underlying  rock  is  encountered  anywhere 
from  that  depth  to  near  the  surface,  and  frequently  the  rock  outcrops 
in  ledges.  Fragments  of  quartz  and,  less  commonly,  schist,  are  scat- 
tered over  the  surface,  and  quartz  seams  occur  in  the  underlying 
clay.  The  subsoil  is  qnite  micaceous,  but  mica  is  not  conspicuous  in 
the  soil,  except  where  the  underlying  rock  approaches  the  surface. 

This  phase  is  much  less  productive  than  the  typical  soil.  The  best 
yields  are  made  in  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall,  while  crops  suffer  con- 
siderably in  dry  weather,  as  the  position  of  the  underlying  tilted 
schist  promotes  excessive  drainage.  Yields  of  6  to  10  bushels  of  com 
and  one-sixth  to  one-half  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre  are  reported  with 
the  ordinary  application  of  150  pounds  of  fertilizer  for  com  and 
200  pounds  for  cotton.  To  increase  the  production  of  this  phase  it 
will  be  necessary  to  incorporate  a  good  supply  of  organic  matter 
and  to  deepen  the  soil  portion  considerably  by  deeper  plowing,  so  as 
to  modify  the  structure  of  the  immediate  subsoil  and  thus  obviate 
excessive  drainage.  The  deeper  the  plowing  is  done  the  better  will  be 
the  result.  It  is  suggested  that  the  disk  plow,  or  subsoiler,  be  used, 
so  as  not  to  bring  up  too  much  of  the  raw  clay  subsoil,  and  that  the 
plowing  be  to  a  depth  of  at  least  15  inches.  The  organic  matter  will 
add  to  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil  and  the  settling  of  tiie 
subsoil  will  reduce  the  percolation. 
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LOUISA   CLAT   LOAlf. 


The  Louisa  clay  loam  consists  of  a  brownish  to  reddish-brown  clay 
loam  or  sandy  clay  loam,  from  3  to  6  inches  deep,  resting  upon  a 
bright  red,  compact  clay,  which  is  usually  from  2  to  5  feet  or  more 
in  depth.  Upon  the  surface  is  found  a  scattering  of  quartz  frag- 
ments, with  occasional  fine  particles  of  schists,  while  veins  of  quartz 
cut  through  the  soil  and  subsoil.  Mica  is  conspicuous  in  the  subsoil, 
especially  as  the  underlying  rock  is  approached,  but  not  so  noticeable 
in  the  upper  subsoil  where  the  rocks  have  weathered  deeply.  The 
presence  of  mica  in  this  type  imparts  the  greasy  feel  so  characteristic 
of  the  subsoils  of  the  Louisa  series.  The  areas  in  which  mica  flakes 
are  prominent  in  the  subsoil  are  locally  styled  "  isinglass  land.'' 

The  Louisa  clay  loam  is  derived  from  micaceous  schists.  The  type 
really  represents  a  shallow  or  eroded  phase  of  the  Louisa  loam  or 
Louisa  fine  sandy  loam,  being  developed  in  areas  from  which  the 
surface  soil  has  been  largely  removed  by  long-continued  surface 
washing.  It  occupies  valley  slopes  and  rolling  uplands,  and  is 
typically  developed  south  of  Newell  and  bordering  the  Little  Talla- 
poosa River.  Another  large  area  occurs  south  and  southwest  of 
Graham,  while  detached  areas  which  have  been  subjected  to  surface 
washing  are  found  all  through  the  Louisa  series. 

Corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  fruits  constitute  the  important 
products  grown  on  this  type.  More  cotton  and  com  are  grown  than 
anything  else.  Cotton  yields  about  one-third  bale  to  the  acre;  corn, 
12  to  15  bushels;  oats.  15  to  20  bushels;  and  wheat  about  5  bushels. 
The  yield  of  rowpea  hay  ranges  from  1  to  2  tons  to  the  acre  without 
fertilizer.  With  an  average  application  of  200  to  300  pounds  of  a 
mixture  analyzing  10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  2  per  cent  nitrogen, 
and  2  per  cent  potash,  cotton  will  average  two-thirds  of  a  bale.  Corn 
yields  will  range  from  20  to  40  bushels  with  an  application  of  100  to 
160  pounds  to  the  acre,  although  40  bushels  and  more  have  been 
obtained  by  the  generous  use  of  stable  manure.  Spring  oats  without 
fertilizer  will  range  in  yield  from  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  but  fall 
oats  fertilized  with  an  application  of  100  to  150  pounds  to  the  acre 
yield  from  30  to  40  bushels.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  very  low,  rarely 
exceeding  10  or  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  little  of  this  crop  is 
grown.  The  peach  crop  is  quite  uncertain,  on  account  of  late 
spring  freezes,  but  apples  are  more  successful.  The  favorite  varieties 
grown  on  this  type  are  the  Horse,  June,  and  May.  with  the  Eusset 
and  Yeats  favorite  winter  varieties.  Plums  also  do  well,  particu- 
larly the  Wild  Goose  and  Japanese  plums,  while  the  Concord  and 
Scuppernong  are  the  favorite  varieties  of  grapes. 

Crops  are  not  generally  rotated  systematically  on  the  Louisa  clay 
loam  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  same  crop  to  be  grown  continuously 
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on  the  same  field  for  five  years  or  more.  On  a  small  proporti(Ni 
of  this  type  a  common  practice  is  to  alternate  com  with  cotton  and 
plant  cowpeas  in  the  com  just  before  the  last  cultivation.  Occa- 
sionally oats  or  wheat  are  sown  on  corn  land  and  when  removed  the 
following  summer  a  crop  of  cowpeas  or  a  mixture  of  cowpeas  and 
sorghum  grown  for  hay.  Crops  on  this  type  do  not  suffer  materially 
during  extremes  of  wet  or  dry  weather,  particularly  when  the  soil 
has  been  properly  prepared,  but  where  the  seed  beds  are  shallow  the 
soil  washes  badly  and  crops  are  damaged.  Lack  of  moisture  during 
periods  of  drought  also  frequently  causes  loss.  During  showers  the 
soil  generally  runs  together  and  in  subsequent  dry  weather  forms  a 
light  crust  over  the  surface,  but  such  crusting  is  not  likely  to  follow 
where  cowpeas  were  grown  the  previous  year  or  where  the  soil  is 
kept  well  supplied  with  organic  matter. 

The  position  of  much  of  this  type  favors  erosion.  Spots  of  red 
clay,  or  "  galls,"  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  These  spots  are  purdy 
local  and  represent  exposures  of  the  underlying  clay  from  which  tbe 
soil  has  been  removed.  They  can  be  improved  by  fall  plowing, 
winter  cover  crops,  and  liming.  The  usual  depth  of  plowing  is  4 
inches  or  less,  although  a  few  farmers  are  plowing  deeper.  Improve- 
ment is  readily  apparent  where  deeper  plowing  is  practiced,  the  sur- 
face wash  being  lessened  considerably.  Over  most  of  this  type  2 
or  3  inches  of  the  subsoil  can  be  turned  to  the  surface  without  preju- 
dice to  the  succeeding  crop.  However,  the  depth  of  plowing  should 
not  be  increased  too  suddenly  with  turning  plows.  A  seed-bed  depth 
of  7  to  10  or  12  inches  should  be  secured  gradually.  The  humus  con- 
tent of  the  soil  is  quite  low  and  should  be  materially  increased.  This 
not  only  binds  the  soil  together  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  wadi, 
but  increases  its  water-holding  capacity.  Deep  plowing,  with  the 
incorporation  of  organic  matter  and  more  frequent  use  of  winter 
cover  crops,  is  imperative  if  this  soil  is  to  be  protected  from  surface 
erosion  and  its  productiveness  maintained. 

The  land  is  valued  at  from  $5  to  $20  an  acre,  depending  on  location 
and  improvements. 

Louisa  clay  lowm^  shallow  phase. — One  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  Louisa  clay  loam  is  indicated  on  the  map  by  crosslines. 
This  has  probably  a  greater  extent  than  the  more  typical  soil,  and 
occurs  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  north  and  south  of  High 
Pine  Creek  and  east  and  west  of  the  Tallapoosa  River. 

This  phase  consists  of  a  heavy  loam  or  clay  loam,  1  to  4  inches 
deep,  resting  upon  a  bright  red,  friable  clay,  which  rarely  extends 
below  24  inches,  while  in  much  of  it  the  depth  to  the  underlying 
rock  is  not  over  12  inches.  This  clay  usually  rests  upon  the  under- 
lying mica  schist,  while  partially  decomposed  extensions  of  the  schists 
come  to  the  surface  at  a  marked  angle  to  the  horizontaL    Quails 
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fragments  and  small  chips  of  mica  schists  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
over  the  surface,  while  quartz  seams  cut  through  the  soil  section  in 
many  places.  Mica  is  very  conspicuous  in  both  soil  and  subsoil, 
becoming  more  abundant  as  the  underlying  rock  is  approached.  This 
mica  gives  the  type  a  greasy  feel. 

This  phase  occupies  the  same  topography  as  the  more  typical  soil 
and  is  subjected  to  serious  surface  washing.  The  soil  is  easy  to  work 
and  responds  to  good  treatment.  The  best  crops  are  usually  produced 
during  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall,  but  they  suffer  materially  in  dry 
weather,  on  accoimt  of  the  proximity  of  the  underlying  rock  to  the 
surface,  coupled  with  the  increased  percolation  of  water  downward 
through  the  somewhat  porous  bedrock.  Yields  of  cotton  range  from 
one-sixth  to  one-third  bale;  of  com,  from  8  to  15  bushels;  of  oats, 
from  15  to  20  bushels,  and  of  wheat,  from  5  to  10  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Fall  oats  are  not  always  successful,  on  account  of  winter  freezes,  but 
trouble  from  this  source  can  be  obviated  or  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  more  thorough  preparation.  This  phase  is  deficient  in  organic 
matter. 

To  increase  the  productiveness  of  this  soil  it  will  be  necessary  to 
incorporate  plenty  of  organic  matter  and  to  deepen  the  seed  bed  so  as 
to  reduce  the  loss  of  moisture  through  percolation.  Plowing  should 
be  thorough  and  deep,  at  least  8  or  10  inches.  Where  the  soil  cover- 
ing is  very  shallow  it  may  be  necessary  to  roll  the  land  after  plowing 
and  to  cultivate  very  shallow.  Cover  crops  should  always  be  grown 
in  order  to  protect  the  soil  from  the  heavy  rains  of  winter  and  spring. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  results  of  mechanical  analy- 
ses of  samples  of  the  soil  and  subsoil : 


Mechanical  analyses  of  Louisa  clay  loam. 

Number. 

Description. 

Fine 
gravel. 

Coarse 
sand. 

Medimn 
sand. 

Fine 
sand. 

Very  fine 
sand. 

sut 

Clay. 

413822^418347.... 
4ia323,413348 

Son 

SubfloU 

Percent. 
1.0 
3.3 

Percent. 
2.7 
8.2 

Percent. 
2.6 
5.2 

Percent. 
22.2 
18.8 

Percent. 
9.0 
6.2 

Percent. 
37.0 
23.2 

Percent. 
26.1 
34.7 

LOUISA    SLATE    LOAM. 


The  Louisa  slate  loam  consists  of  a  light-brown  or  brown  loam, 
from  2  to  10  inches  deep,  underlain  by  a  red  silty  clay,  resting  upon 
the  underlying  rock  at  depths  ranging  from  24  to  50  inches.  The 
surface  is  generously  strewn  with  fragments  of  schist,  and,  less  com- 
monly, of  quartz.  These  slabby  or  slaty  schist  fragments  are  usually 
present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  interfere  more  or  less  with  culti- 
vation, and  are  less  conspicuous  on  the  ridges  than  on  the  slopes, 
where  erosion  has  been  more  active  and  removed  the  soil  material. 
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Smaller  fragments  of  micaceous  schist,  usually  in  thin  leaves  or 
flakes,  are  nearly  everywhere  abundant  on  the  surface  and  to  a  less 
extent  throughout  the  soil. 

The  Louisa  slate  loam  is  derived  from  the  imderlying  mica  sdiists, 
which  vary  from  gray  or  pearly  gray  to  reddish  or  even  grayidi 
black  in  the  case  of  the  more  graphitic  rocks.  The  mica  is  so  fiue 
and  so  commcm  throughout  the  rock  mass  that  it  gives  the  rock  a 
distinct  pearly  luster.  Its  presence  is  not  generally  apparent  in  the 
soil  or  subsoil,  although  t^ere  is  enough  of  it  to  impart  a  slightly 
greasy  feel. 

The  Louisa  slate  loam,  as  typically  developed,  occupies  hilly  top<^- 
raphy,  but  the  soil  does  not  wash  or  erode  as  badly  as  might  be  ex- 
pected under  the  existing  surface  conditions,  partly  on  account  of 
the  protection  or  support  afforded  the  soil  material  by  the  rock 
fragments  on  the  surface.  Occasional  "  gall  "  spots,  or  exposures  of 
the  clay  subsoil,  are  seen  where  cultivated  areas  or  old  fields  have 
been  carelessly  handled. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  Louisa  slate  loam  is  under  cultivation, 
the  most  of  it  being  covered  with  pine,  oak,  and  hickory,  with  an 
undergrowth  of  huckleberry  bushes,  broom  sedges,  some  vetch,  or 
other  wild  legumes.  The  largest  typically  developed  area  occurs 
along  the  west  county  line,  between  Hurricane  Creek  and  Abner. 
and  extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Wedowee  and  beyoni 
An  area  is  also  found  on  the  uplands  between  the  forks  of  the  Talla- 
poosa River,  north  and  southwest  of  McBurnett  Ford.  Here  the 
soil  mantle  is  quite  deep,  the  weathering  has  been  more  complete, 
and  the  rock  fragments  which  usually  litter  the  surface  are  not  so 
large  or  so  abundant. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  this  type  occurs  on  the  ridge 
east  of  Comhouse  Creek  and  extends  northeast  to  the  county  line 
near  Sewell.  This  area  includes  Potash  and  Haywood,  and  part  of 
it  is  known  as  the  Blackjack  Ridge.  Two  or  three  isolated  areas 
occur  north  and  south  of  Gaston  Branch.  This  phase  varies  from 
a  heavy  fine  sandy  loam  to  a  brown  silt  loam,  ranging  from  3  to  10 
inches  in  depth.  The  subsoil  is  a  friable  brownish-red  chy,  which 
usually  extends  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  or  more. 

This  phase  represents  the  residual  products  of  a  mica  schist,  which 
in  places  is  interbedded  with  graphitic  schist.  It  has  about  the 
same  value  as  the  typical  soil,  but  the  topography  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  area  is  quite  rugged,  especially  where  it  includes  Blackja(i 
Mountain  and  the  neighboring  hills.  Occasionally  the  soil  approaches 
a  clay  loam  in  texture,  especially  where  erosion  has  been  active.  That 
part  of  this  same  area  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  extend- 
ing toward  Waldrep  and  south  toward  Omaha  and  that  part  on  the 
north  side  of  the  ridge  east  of  Byron  and  northwest  of  Sewell  rep- 
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resents  another  phase.  Here  the  surface  2  to  4  inches  is  a  fine  sandy 
loom,  but  beneath  this  heavier  material  is  encountered,  which  is 
turned  up  in  plowing  and  mixes  with  the  surface  mantle,  converting 
the  whole  into  a  light  loam  or  heavy  fine  sandy  loam,  with  a  yellow- 
ish or  yellowish-red  color,  changing  to  red  as  the  subsoil  is  ap- 
proached. This  phase  has  about  the  same  value  as  the  more  typical 
areas,  but  the  fragments  of  schists  over  the  surface  are  not  so  con- 
spicuous and  the  topography  is  better  than  in  the  more  tjrpical  areas. 

The  following  crop  yields  are  reported  for  the  Louisa  slate  loam : 
Cotton,  one-third  to  one-half  bale  to  the  acre,  without  fertilizer,  and 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  bale  with  an  application  of  200 
pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre;  com,  from  20  to  30  bushels  to  the 
acre  with  the  use  of  100  pounds  of  fertilizer,  and  12^  to  15  bushels 
without  fertilizer;  and  wheat,  from  10  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  In 
places  the  last-named  crop  is  said  to  rust  badly.  Oats  make  a  good 
growth  in  fall  and  spring,  but  the  fall  crop  yields  much  the  better — 
from  20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  Broom  sedge  is  used  for  early 
spring  pasturage  and  Bermuda  for  summer  grazing. 

The  soil  often  has  a  good  supply  of  organic  matter.  It  is  not 
very  deep,  but  crops  do  not  suffer  during  periods  of  drought  or  from 
heavy  rains,  except  where  they  are  subjected  to  side-hill  wadi.  The 
land  composed  of  this  type  in  general  is  so  hilly  and  rough  as  to 
preclude  the  use  of  improved  farm  machinery,  and  crops  can  not 
be  as  economically  produced  here  as  in  more  favored  sections.  The 
rougher  areas  should  be  used  for  the  pasturing  of  live  stock. 

Farm  lands  composed  of  the  Louisa  slate  loam  are  valued  at  $5 
to  $15  an  acre. 

The  results  of  mechanical  analyses  of  samples  of  soil  and  subsoil 
of  this  type  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Mechanical  analyses  of  Louisa  slate  loam. 


Number. 

Description. 

Fine 
gravel. 

Coarse 
sand. 

Medium 
sand. 

Fine 
sand. 

Very  fine 
sand. 

sut 

Clay. 

41SS27 

Sofl 

Percent. 
3.5 
3.0 

Percent. 
4.6 
2.0 

Percent. 
.6 

Percent. 
14.0 
14.0 

Percent. 
11.6 
0.7 

Percent. 
47.1 
26.1 

Percent. 
17.6 

413928. 

SubnU 

46.0 

>  LOUISA  LOAlf. 

The  Louisa  loam  is  a  yellowish-brown  to  light-brown,  loam,  6  to  12 
inches  deep,  underlain  by  a  compact,  brittle  red  clay,  usually  exceed- 
ing 3  feet  in  depth.  Where  this  type  has  been  under  cultivation  ji 
long  time  the  surface  inch  or  two  frequently  consists  of  a  heavy^  fine 
gray  sandy  loam,  grading  into  yellow  loam.  In  fallow  fields  and 
timbered  areas  the  soil  is  a  distinct  loam  or  silty  loam.    Small  frag- 
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ments  of  schist  and  quartz,  rarely  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  and  disseminated  throughout  the  soil  sec- 
tion in  varying  quantities,  usually  suffici^it  to  give  the  surface  soil 
a  slightly  gravelly  character.  This  gravel  is  not  so  conspicuous 
where  the  land  is  freshly  plowed,  but  is  quite  apparent  where  it  has 
not  been  disturbed,  and  also  on  the  surface  of  fields  after  rains. 
Mica  scales  are  noticeable  in  the  soil,  but  less  so  than  in  the  subecnl. 
The  subsoil  has  the  characteristic  greasy  feel  of  the  Ixmisa  material. 

The  Louisa  loam  is  derived  from  a  greenish  to  brownish  micaceous 
schist  occurring  more  as  a  massive  rock  than  slabby  or  slate-like 
formations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Louisa  slate  loam.  On  weathering,  it 
breaks  up  into  angular  fragments.  This  rock  weathws  very  slowly 
and  gives  rise  to  a  rolling  to  strongly  rolling  country.  Throughout 
these  rocks  occur  veins  of  kaolin  derived  from  feldspar,  and  to  a  less 
extent  ores  bearing  copper  pyrites,  silver,  and  inm.  These  formations 
have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  soil,  or  at  most  only  modify  it  in 
spots.  Occasionally  the  soil  is  considerably  deeper  along  the  foot 
of  slopes,  owing  to  accumulation  of  material  by  wash  from  the  hill- 
sides. In  some  places  the  depth  to  the  compact  clay  subsoil  is  2  feet. 
Such  spots  retain  moisture  well  and  are  exceptionally  productive. 
"  Gall "  spots,  or  places  where  the  underlying  clay  is  exposed,  are 
occasionally  found  in  patches  too  small  to  map.  On  the  river  slopes 
the  soil  is  shallower  and  rock  outcrops  are  more  numerous. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  Louisa  loam  is  under  cultivation,  being 
largely  covered  by  a  thin  growth  of  pine  and  oak.  The  greater  part 
of  the  more  valuable  longleaf  pine  has  been  removed  Under  average 
conditions,  especially  in  timbered  areas,  the  soil  is  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  organic  matter.  Partly  on  this  account  erosion  has  not 
been  so  destructive  as  on  some  of  the  other  types,  although  improvi- 
dent methods  have  occasioned  some  soil  erosion. 

Freshly  cleared  or  "  new  land  "  gives  good  results  with  the  gen- 
eral farm  crops  for  a  number  of  years,  but  with  the  continuous  pro- 
duction of  com  or  cotton  the  yields  are  gradually  lowered  and  re- 
course is  had  to  commercial  fertilizers  to  maintain  the  production. 
Cotton  yields  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  bale  per  acre  on  new 
ground,  and  from  one-third  to  one-half  bale,  with  the  use  of  100  to 
300  pounds  of  fertilizer,  on  old  land.  Com  on  new  ground  makes 
from  25  to  40  bushels,  or  an  average  of  about  20  bushels  with  an 
application  of  100  pounds  of  fertilizer.  The  yield  of  oats  ranges 
from  15  to  30  bushels,  and  of  wheat  from  5  to  15  bushels  per  acre. 

Fruit  growing  is  confined  largely  to  the  production  of  apples  and 
peaches  for  home  use.  The  latter  fruit  is  quite  uncertain  on  account 
of  late  spring  frosts.  One  orchard  of  apricots  on  this  type  was 
found  in  a  particularly  thrifty  condition.  The  owner  reported  that 
the  crop  had  never  failed,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  production 
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could  be  profitably  extended.  Among  the  apples  the  Yeats  is  the 
favorite,  although  some  Ben  Davis,  Red  Reese,  Horse,  and  June 
apples  are  grown.  It  is  reported  that  good  yields  of  crops  can  be 
secured  on  the  less  productive  areas  by  the  use  of  stable  manure. 
Where  the  surface  features  are  not  too  rough  this  type  ought  to  be 
put  under  a  more  definite  system  of  management,  which  should 
include  the  frequent  use  of  winter  cover  and  summer  forage  crops. 
The  land  should  be  more  thoroughly  prepared  and  a  good  organic 
content  maintained. 

In  the  more  rugged  country  land  of  this  type  could  be  profitably 
used  for  pasturing  live  stock. 

Farm  lands  of  the  Louisa  loam  are  valued  at  $5  to  $15  an  acre. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  mechanical  analyses  of 
samples  of  soil  and  subsoil  of  this  type : 


Mechanical  analyses  of  Louisa  loam. 

Number. 

Description. 

Fine 
gravel. 

Coarse 
sand. 

Medium 
sand. 

Fine 
sand. 

Very  fine 
sand. 

sut. 

Clay. 

41^13 

Soil 

Percent. 
3.3 
1.3 

Percent. 
7.1 
3.3 

Percent. 
3.4 
4.2 

Percent. 
33.6 
26.3 

Percent. 
22.5 
16.5 

Percent. 
20.4 
22.2 

Percent, 
9.4 

iiMn 

SubaoU 

26.5 

DUBHAM    FINE  SANDY   LOAM. 


The  Durham  fine  sandy  loam  consists  of  a  gray  fine  sandy  loam, 
underlain  at  about  10  inches  by  a  light,  friable  fine  sandy  clay  of  a 
yellow  color,  which  extends  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  or  more.  Over  the 
surface  are  strewn  angular  fragments  of  quartz,  while  quartz  veins 
frequently  cut  through  the  soil  section,  as  they  do  in  practically  all 
the  upland  soils  of  the  general  region.  Occasionally  small  spots  of 
gravelly  soil  are  encountered,  and  in  places  the  surface  soil  has  been 
washed  so  as  to  expose  the  yellow  subsoil.  Weathering  has  been  so 
deep  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  character  of  the  parent 
rock.  A  number  of  field  indications,  such  as  an  occasional  frag- 
ment of  rock,  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  rock  is  a  fine-grained  gneiss. 

The  Durham  fine  sandy  loam  is  quite  limited  in  distributi(m.  A 
typical  area  occurs  north  of  Rock  Mills,  beyond  Vineyard  Branch, 
and  there  is  a  large  area  east  of  the  headwaters  of  the  same  branch. 
Developments  also  occur  to  the  west  and  north  of  Pittman  and  IJ 
miles  east  of  Tenant  Less  typically  developed  areas  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  Peavy  and  in  small  spots  bordering  the  bottoms  of  High 
Pine  Creek,  where  the  soil  has  been  modified  slightly  by  the  wash 
from  the  uplands,  giving  it  in  places  the  texture  of  a  heavy  fine  sandy 
loam. 

The  Durham  fine  sandy  loam  occupies  level  to  gently  rolling  up- 
landa    Most  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  principally  to  cotton  and  com. 
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A  considerably  larger  proportion  of  this  type  is  devoted  to  cotton, 
com  being  confined  mainly  to  the  neighboring  bottoms.  It  is  not 
considered  a  very  productive  soil,  but  this  estimate  can  be  attributed 
largely  to  improvident  methods  of  cultivation.  The  following  yields 
are  reported:  Cotton,  400  to  600  pounds  (seed  cotton)  to  tiie  acre, 
with  an  application  of  100  to  150  pounds  of  fertilizer.  An  acreage 
yield  of  1,000  pounds  was  reported  with  the  use  of  300  pounds  of 
fertilizer.  From  10  to  15  bushels  is  the  usual  acreage  yield  of  com, 
although  40  bushels  is  sometimes  obtained  with  the  use  of  stable  ma- 
nure and  fertilizer.  Some  oats  are  grown  for  pasturage  or  summ^ 
forage,  but  there  is  practically  no  grain  grown  on  this  type.  The 
less  typical  areas  bordering  High  Pine  Creek  produce  slightly  heavier 
crops  of  cotton,  although  the  yield  of  corn  is  about  the  same.  The 
crops  on  this  type  do  not  suffer  materially  in  periods  of  drought, 
but  are  sometimes  damaged  in  wet  weather  on  account  of  the  level 
character  of  the  surface  and  consequent  poor  drainage. 

The  Durham  fine  sandy  loam  is  susceptible  of  easy  improvement 
by  the  incorporation  of  organic  matter  with  the  soil  and  the  more 
frequent  production  of  leguminous  forage  crops.  Organic  matter 
can  ho  suj)j)lied  by  tlie  use  of  stable  manure  or  by  plowing  under 
cowpeas,  soy  beans,  vetch,  bur  clover,  rye,  oats,  and  barley.  The 
legumes  will  add  valuable  organic  matter  through  decomposition 
of  the  roots  even  where  the  crop  is  grazed  off  or  cut  for  hay.  They 
also  improve  the  soil  by  adding  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Once  a  good 
supply  of  humus  is  secured  this  type  should  be  put  under  a  definite 
cropping  system,  which  should  include  cover  crops  for  the  winter 
and  leguminous  forage  crops  for  the  summer,  in  addition  to  corn 
and  cotton. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  soils  in  the  area  for  the  eccmomical  pro- 
duction of  crops,  as  nearly  all  kinds  of  improved  machinery  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  The  type  is  very  well  adapted  to  vegetables, 
but  the  distance  from  market  would  probably  not  justify  any  ex- 
tensive development  of  this  industry  at  present.  Sweet  potatoes, 
Irish  potiJtoes,  and  melons  do  well. 

The  Durham  fine  sandy  loam  is  valued  at  $10  to  $30  an  acre. 

DURHAM   SANDY  LOAM. 

The  Durham  sandy  loam  consists  of  a  gray,  medium-textured 
sandy  loam  containing  some  coarse  sand  and  quartz  particles,  grad- 
ing at  depths  of  5  to  15  inches  into  a  yellow  friable  clay.  This  in 
turn  is  underlain  by  a  heavy  clay  carrying  some  coarse  sand  and 
quartz  particles,  the  latter  becoming  more  abundant  as  the  parent 
rock  is  approached.  The  soil  profile  rarely  exceeds  4  feet  and  in 
many  places  is  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet.  In  some  places  the  soil 
is  very  shallow  or  bedrock  comes  to  the  surface.     Such  areas,  where 
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large  enough,  were  mapped  as  Rock  outcrop.  Over  the  surface  of 
the  Durham  sandy  loam  are  found  fragments  of  quartz  and  of  the 
granite  from  which  the  type  is  largely  derived.  Coarse-grain  gneiss 
has  also  contributed  to  its  formation. 

This  soil  is  quite  limited  in  extent.  It  is  typically  developed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Eock  Mills,  along  Wehadkee  Creek  and  its  tributaries. 
An  area  occurs  west  of  Rock  Mills  and  two  small  ones  northeast  of 
the  same  town.  Near  the  headwaters  of  Wild  Cat  Creek  are  found 
two  small  patches  of  typical  material  and  another  one  mile  west  of 
Forester  Chapel.  Two  small  spots  are  foimd  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  at  Hesters  Ford  and  a  larger  area  west  of  Blake  Ferry,  while 
a  small  patch  borders  the  bottoms  of  Caty  Creek,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  coimty.  The  Durham  sandy  loam  occupies  low  valley  land, 
usually  abutting  water  courses  or  bottoms.  The  surface  features  are 
usually  level  to  gently  rolling. 

This  is  one  of  the  least  productive  types  in  the  area,  but  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  great  improvement.  It  is  used  chieiSy  for  the  production 
of  cotton  and  com,  the  greater  acreage  being  devoted  to  the  former 
crop.  The  reported  yields  of  cotton  range  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
third  bale  per  acre,  and  of  com  from  6  to  10  bushels.  Oats  and 
wheat  are  rarely  grown  and  cowpeas  only  occasionally.  The  type  is 
so  well  drained,  on  account  of  its  open  and  porous  nature,  that  crops 
frequently  suffer  during  periods  of  drought,  while  on  the  more  level 
lands  heavy  rains  do  considerable  damage,  on  account  of  insuflS- 
cient  drainage.  There  is  very  little  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  as 
a  result  of  the  clean  culture  required  for  cotton  and  com.  Cotton 
is  usually  grown  for  years  on  the  same  fields,  with  an  occasional 
change  to  com.  The  productiveness  of  this  type  can  be  improved 
materially  by  incorporating  organic  matter  and  by  putting  the  land 
under  a  definite  system  of  crop  rotation,  which  should  include  winter 
cover  crops  and  summer  forage.  The  type  is  a  splendid  soil  for 
early  vegetables.     Sweet  potatoes  and  melons  do  well. 

Lands  of  this  type  of  soil  are  valued  at  $5  to  $40  an  acre,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  location. 

CECIL   CLAY  LOAM. 

The  Cecil  clay  loam  consists  of  a  brown  to  reddish-brown  clay 
loam  to  sandy  clay  loam,  underlain  at  4  to  8  inches  by  brittle  red  clay, 
which  usually  extends  to  a  depth  of  4  feet  or  more.  Fragments  of 
quartz  are  usually  scattered  over  the  surface,  while  grains  of  coarse 
sand  and  particles  of  quartz  are  frequently  encountered  in  the  subsoil. 

The  Cecil  clay  loam  occupies  slopes  and  ridges  over  which  erosion 
has  been  comparatively  active.  The  soil  has  been  formed  through 
the  decay  in  place  of  gneiss  and  granite,  mainly  where  the  gneiss 
grades  into  schist.    Where  the  parent  rock  is  fine  grained,  coarse 
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sand  grains  are  not  so  common  in  the  subsoil.  Quartz  veins  fre- 
quently stand  intact  through  the  soil  section. 

The  type  has  a  very  limited  distribution  in  Randcdph  County. 
It  is  typically  developed  northeast  of  Roanoke,  on  the  south  side  of 
High  Pine  Creek,  and  in  detached  areas  around  Wehadkee,  while 
isolated  areas  also  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  Hill.  A  large  area 
of  less  typical  material  occurs  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  north  of 
Island  Ford.  Here  the  soil  is  derived  from  pegmatite  and  horn- 
blende schists.  Large  flakes  of  mica  are  not  uncommon  on  the  sur- 
face and  through  the  soil.  The  areas  lying  to  the  north  and  south- 
west Qf  Roanoke  differ  fnmi  the  typical  soil  in  that  they  are  derived 
from  interbedded  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  hornblende  schists,  are 
heavier  in  texture,  and  occupy  a  troughlike  position.  This  is  a 
stronger  soil  for  general  farm  crops  than  the  more  typical  areas. 

The  Cecil  clay  loam  is  a  very  shallow  soil  and  is  subjected  to 
serious  washing.  The  best  yields  are  usually  made  in  wet  years. 
Crops  suffer  materially  in  dry  weather,  especially  where  a  pulvcrn- 
lent  seed  bed  has  not  been  maintained.  The  sandy  soils  of  the  Cecil 
series  are  said  to  do  much  better  in  dry  years  than  the  Cecil  clay 
loam. 

The  type  is  quite  variable  in  point  of  productiveness  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  the  yields  depending  in  a  large  measure  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  preparaticm  of  the  seed  bed  and  the  protecti<m 
afforded  against  surface  wash.  The  lowest  yields  are  generally 
obtained  where  the  soil  is  shallow,  and  the  highest  from  those  fields 
having  the  deepest  soil  or  seed  bed.  Cotton  yields  range  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  bale,  com  15  to  40  bushels,  oats  20  to  40  bushds, 
and  wheat  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  incorporation  of  organic 
matter  and  deeper  plowing  improve  the  soil  greatly,  making  it  more 
retentive  of  moisture  and  providing  a  deeper  root  zone.  The  turn- 
ing up  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  subsoil  by  the  use  of  the  taming 
plow  is  not  generally  detrimental  to  crops  on  this  type.  The  better 
plan  is  to  extend  the  plowing  depth  gradually  either  witii  a  turning 
plow,  disk,  or  subsoiler  until  a  good  pulverulent  bed  is  secured  to  i 
depth  of  8  or  10  inches.  On  account  of  its  sloping  surface,  the  soil 
should  be  protected  from  the  heavy  rains  of  winter  and  early  spring 
by  cover  crops  of  oats,  rye,  vetch,  or  bur  clover,  while  a  syst^natic 
rotation  should  be  practiced  that  will  make  provision  for  these  cover 
crops  in  addition  to  summer  forage,  in  order  to  develop  and  main- 
tain the  productiveness  of  this  type.  Hillside  terraces  are  of  much 
value  in  checking  erosion. 

This  land  is  valued  at  $10  to  $35  an  acre. 

Cecil  clay  loam^  heavy  phase. — One  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  Cecil  clay  loam  is  represented  l)y  cross  lines  on  the  map.  This 
consists  of  a  brown  or  reddish-brown,  rather  meUow  heavy  clay 
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loam,  4  to  10  inches  deep,  grading  into  a  stiff  reddish-brown  heavy 
clay,  usually  exceeding  2  feet  and  sometimes  5  feet  in  depth.  Over 
the  smrface  is  a  scattering  of  quartz  or  quartzite  and  schist  frag- 
ments. These  are  rarely  numerous  enough  to  interfere  with  culti- 
vation, but  where  this  is  the  case  the  areas  are  indicated  on  the  map 
by  appropriate  symbol. 

This  phase  usually  occupies  the  lower  slopes,  rarely  extending  to 
the  crests  of  ridges  or  tops  of  hills.  It  is  derived  from  hornblende 
schist  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  from  chlorite  schist.  It  covers  about 
the  same  area  as  the  typical  soil  and  is  typically  developed  in  the 
large  areas  including  the  towns  of  Wadley  and  Louina.  Another 
area  includes  Copper  Mine,  while  irregular  areas  occur  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  county.  Along  Comhouse  Creek  it  is  well  de- 
veloped. Detached  areas  of  motQ  limited  extent  occur  in  other  parts 
of  the  county. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  soils  in  the  county  for  general  farm 
crops,  and  generally  considered  better  for  corn  and  grain  than  for 
cotton.  Com  yields  from  30  to  60  bushels  per  acre;  oats  from  20  to 
50  bushels;  wheat,  15  to  25  bushels;  and  cotton  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  bale.  The  best  yields  are  obtained  in  seasons  of  heavy  rain- 
fall and  the  lowest  in  dry  years.  The  soil  is  difficult  to  work,  imless 
in  exactly  the  right  condition  with  respect  to  moisture  content.  It 
does  not  scour  readily  from  the  plow  and  clods  are  turned  up  if  the 
land  has  dried  out  too  thoroughly. 

This  phase  is  not  subject  to  the  same  excessive  erosion  as  the  typical 
Cecil  clay  loam,  although  the  soil  portion  is  shallower.  Most  of  the 
land  is  prepared  in  the  fall  and  rebedded  the  following  spring.  Deep 
fall  plowing,  with  winter  cover  crops  following,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  organic  matter,  will  do  much  to  improve  the  tilth  and 
capacity  for  retaining  moisture. 

Typical  areas  of  Cecil  clay  loam  may  be  purchased  for  $10  to  $15 
an  acre,  while  the  heavy  phase  brings  from  $20  to  $100,  depending 
on  location. 

CECIL   BANDY   LOAM. 

The  Cecil  sandy  loam  to  a  depth  of  3  to  12  inches  consists  of  a  gray 
to  light-brown  medium  sandy  loam,  grading  rather  abruptly  into  a 
heavy  red  clay,  in  which  sharp  sand  grains  and  mica  flakes  are  con- 
spicuous.   This  day  subsoil  continues  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  or  more. 

The  texture  of  the  surface  soil  varies  from  fine  to  coarse  sandy 
loam,  the  average  depth  being  6  inches.  Quartz,  some  granite,  and 
other  rock  fragments  are  commonly  found  on  the  surface  and  occa- 
?icmally  in  sufficient  quantities  to  interfere  with  cultivation. 

The  Cecil  sandy  loam  is  derived  principally  from  gneiss  and 
granite.    The  quartz  veins  which  occur  through  these  rocks  have  not 
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weathered  to  any  appreciable  extent  and  often  cut  through  the  soil 
section.  The  type  is  largely  developed  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  county,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roanoke  and  Rock 
Mills.  It  also  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Almond,  extending  to  the 
west  county  line  and  northeast  along  part  of  the  Malone  Road.  It  is 
likewise  developed  on  the  uplands  south  of  Comhouse  Creek,  along 
Wild  Cat  Creek,  and  the  county  line  southeast  of  Louina. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Mills,  along  and  near  its  contact  with  the 
Durham  sandy  loam,  the  texture  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
latter  type,  but  the  subsoil  has  a  lighter  shade,  being  dull  red  or 
salmon  color.  In  some  places  the  boundary  between  the  Cecil  and 
Durham  sandy  loams  has  been  rather  arbitrarily  drawn.  This  is 
true  of  the  type  as  it  occurs  near  the  water  courses  southwest  of 
Almond.  In  places  the  soil  has  a  gray  or  bleached  appearance, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  organic  matter.  In  other  places,  where  there  is 
a  moderate  organic  content,  the  soil  is  darker  than  the  average. 

This  type  occupies  level  to  gently  rolling  uplands  and  ridges.  It 
is  the  least  eroded  soil  in  the  area,  although  there  are  spots  in  which 
the  soil  has  been  washed  off  and  the  underlying  clay  exposed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  type  is  under  cultivation.  It  was  formerly  cov- 
ered with  longleaf  pine  and  oak. 

The  Cecil  sandy  loam  has  been  producing  crops  longer  than  any 
other  soil  of  the  area.  Some  of  it  has  been  under  constant  cultiva- 
tion for  nearly  00  years.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  the  production  of 
cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  forage  crops,  and  to  a  slight  extent  for 
garden  truck.  Cotton  yields  from  one-third  to  one-half  bale  per 
acre,  with  an  application  of  200  poimds  of  fertilizer,  and  com  frcMn 
6  to  15  bushels  with  the  same  fertilizer  application.  Spring  oats  are 
not  grown  to  any  considerable  extent.  Fall-sown  oats  yield  from 
10  to  25  bushels,  the  best  yields  being  secured  where  the  surface  is 
top-dressed  with  manure.  I^ittle  or  no  wheat  is  grown  on  this  type. 
Cowpeas  do  well  and  acreage  yields  ranging  from  1  to  U  tons  of 
forage  are  reported.  Yields  have  been  materially  increased  by  indi- 
i^idual  farmers  through  the  incorporation  of  organic  matter  and 
systematic  rotation,  including  winter  cover  crops  of  grain  and  the 
production  of  summer  legumes.  The  soil  lies  well,  is  easy  to  work, 
und  crops  mature  early  on  it.  It  is  better  adapted  to  the  production 
of  early  truck  than  of  general  farm  crops,  but  conditions  at  present 
are  not  suitable  for  this  change. 

Lands  of  this  type  are  valued  at  $20  to  $40  an  acre. 

CECIL    FINE    SANDY    LOAM. 

The  Cecil  fine  sandy  loam  consists  of  a  gray  fine  sandy  loam,  3  to 
10  inches  deep,  underlain  by  a  red  brittle  clay,  extending  usually  to  a 
depth  of  3  feet  or  more.    The  surface  is  strewn  with  fragments  of 
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quartz  and,  less  commonly,  of  gneiss,  while  quartz  veins  are  common. 
Over  areas  too  small  to  map  rock  fragments  are  present  on  the  sur- 
face in  quantities  suflScient  to  interfere  witii  cultivation,  especially 
about  the  heads  of  drainage  ways. 

The  type  is  derived  largely  from  fine-grained  gneiss.  It  occupies 
higher  and  more  rolling  country  than  the  Cecil  sandy  loam  and  is 
much  less  extensively  developed.  Typical  areas  occur  on  the  ridge 
north  and  northeast  of  Roanoke,  beyond  High  Pine  Creek,  including 
the  hamlets  of  White  and  Pittman,  also  on  the  ridge  between  Roanoke 
and  Pittman,  and  southeast  of  the  latter  town.  An  area  is  also  found 
west  of  Wehadkee  and  another  one  along  the  county  line  northeast 
of  Wehadkee  and  Pittman,  while  small  isolated  areas  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  Cecil  fine  sandy  loam  is  not  so  uniform  in  depth  as  the  sandy 
loam  type  of  the  series.  It  occupies  higher  ridges  and  is  subjected 
to  more  serious  erosion.  Some  of  the  soil  is  quite  deep,  while  in 
other  places  it  is  very  shallow.  Numerous  "  gall "  spots  occur,  in 
which  the  clay  subsoil  has  been  exposed  by  surface  wash. 

Com,  cotton,  wheat,  and  oats  are  the  important  crops.  The  follow- 
ing average  acreage  yields  are  reported:  Com,  15  bushels;  oats,  15 
bushels;  wheat,  8  bushels,  and  cotton,  one-third  bale.  These  have 
been  secured  by  the  use  of  100  to  200  pounds  of  ordinary  low-grade 
commercial  fertilizer.  As  good  and  better  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  stable  manure. 

Where  the  covering  of  fine  sandy  loam  is  shallow  and,  on  account 
of  slope,  exposed  to  severe  erosion,  the  ?oil  should  be  broken  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  8  or  10  inches  and  a  good  supply  of  organic  matter 
worked  into  the  pulverized  stratum.  Also,  winter  cover  crops  of 
rye,  oats,  bur  clover,  and  vetch  should  be  grown  regularly,  unless 
effective  hillside  terraces  are  provided.  Where  the  sandy  soil  is 
deep  the  necessity  of  deep  plowing  is  not  so  urgent,  but  a  greater 
supply  of  organic  matter  is  needed.  This  may  be  incorporated  in 
the  form  of  stable  manure  or  by  plowing  under  grass,  grain  stubble, 
and  green  manuring  crops,  such  as  rye,  oats,  barley,  crimson  clover, 
vetch,  cowpeas,  etc.  A  method  preferred  by  most  farmers  is  to 
graze  down  the  forage  crops  with  live  stock  and  then  turn  the  stubble 
under.  This  type  should  be  put  under  some  definite  system  of  crop 
rotation,  which  should  include  cover  crops  for  the  winter  and  legumi- 
nous forage  for  the  summer,  in  addition  to  com  and  cotton.  Land 
of  this  type  is  valued  at  $10  to  $25  an  acre. 

CECIL  STONY  LOAM. 

The  Cecil  stony  loam  consists  of  a  brown  or  reddish-brown  loam, 
from  3  to  7  inches  deep,  resting  upcm  the  typical  red  clay  subsoil  of 
the  Cecil  series,  which  usually  extends  to  4  feet  or  more.    The  surface 
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is  covered  with  fragments  of  quartz  and  other  rock  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  interfere  with  cultivation. 

One  of  the  largest  areas  of  this  type  occurs  on  the  slope  of  the  ridge 
northeast  of  High  Shoals.  It  is  derived  from  the  decay  in  place  of 
the  underlying  gnei^,  althou^  local  ledges  of  quartzite  oocor. 
Some  mica  schist  also  is  present.  To  the  east  and  west  of  the  Centol 
of  Georgia  Railway,  along  the  county  line  south  of  Eoanoke,  the  sur- 
face soil  is  a  heavy  fine  sandy  loam.  Here  the  rock  fragments  con- 
sist largely  of  quartz,  although  the  soil  is  derived  from  granite  and 
hornblende  schist.  The  same  is  true  of  those  areas  along  the  county 
line  southeast  of  Peavy  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Wadley. 

With  the  exception  of  the  body  south  of  Roanoke,  none  of  the 
type  is  under  cultivation.  The  timber  growth  ccnnprises  several 
species  of  oak,  hickory,  and  pine.  The  soil  is  so  thickly  strewn  witii 
rock  fragments  that  it  is  usually  avoided  by  the  farmers,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  working  it,  although  cultivated  patches  indicate 
that  it  is  a  strong,  productive  soil.  When  the  better  soils  are  all 
brought  under  cultivation  the  rocks  will  be  picked  from  much  of  thb 
type  and  the  land  cultivated. 

CECIL    STONY    SANDY   LOAM. 

The  Cecil  stony  sandy  loam  consists  of  a  gray  sandy  loam,  4  to 
10  inches  deep,  grading  rather  abruptly  into  heavy  red  clay.  The 
surface  of  the  type  is  generously  strewn  with  rock  fragments,  mainly 
of  quartz,  and  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 

The  type  is  derived  largely  from  the  weathering  of  gneiss.  TTw 
topography  is  sloping  to  strongly  rolling.  The  soil  is  very  similar 
to  the  Cecil  sandy  loam,  the  essential  difference  being  the  greater 
abundance  of  rock  fragments  on  the  surface.  It  is  limited  in  distri- 
bution to  an  area  bordering  the  coimty  line  southwest  of  Wadley, 
although  small  patches  occur  through  the  Cecil  sandy  loam.  Where 
these  areas  were  large  enough,  they  were  indicated  by  symbol  on  the 
map. 

The  Cecil  stony  sandy  loam  is  quite  deficient  in  organic  matter, 
though  crops  are  said  to  withstand  periods  of  drought  better  than 
on  the  Cecil  sandy  loam.  It  is  used  for  cotton,  corn,  and  oats,  and 
the  following  yields  are  reported:  Cotton,  one-third  to  one-half  bale; 
corn,  8  to  15  bushels,  and  oats,  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  used 
to  some  extent  for  the  production  of  apples,  plums,  and  grapes,  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted. 

The  stony  character  of  the  soil  interferes  slightly  with  cultivation, 
but  when  the  type  is  plowed  deep  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  work.  For 
the  production  of  forage  and  grains  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  de^ 
breaking  with  a  drag,  in  order  to  smooth  the  surface  so  that  these 
crops  may  be  easily  mowed.    The  productiveness  of  this  type  can 
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be  developed  and  maintained  by  a  system  of  crop  rotation,  including 
winter  cover  crops  and  summer  forage.  Lands  of  this  type  are 
valued  at  $10  to  $30  an  acre. 


TnimCT.T.  LOAM. 

The  Iredell  loam  consists  of  a  brown,  greenish-brown  to  diooolate- 
brown  gritty  loam,  6  to  10  inches  deep,  underlain  by  a  reddish- 
brown  or  dingy-brown  clay  loam  or  clay,  which  quickly  grades  into 
a  tough  plastic  clay  of  a  yellowish  or  greenidi-yellow  color.  The 
total  depth  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  varies  from  about  18  inches  to  6 
feet.  The  surface  is  generally  strewn  with  flat  or  slabby  fragments 
of  hornblende  or  chlorite  schist,  which  characteristic  has  given  rise 
to  the  local  name  of  "  red  slate  land." 

The  type  is  derived  from  the  imderlying  hornblende  and  chlorite 
schist  and  is  developed  as  nearly  level  to  slightly  sloping  areas  near 
the  water  courses.  Areas  occur  on  the  public  road  east  of  Wehadkee 
Creek,  with  isolated  patches  bordering  the  bottom  land  of  the  same 
creek  south  and  southwest  of  Pittman.  Another  very  small  area 
surrounded  by  Cecil  clay  loam  occurs  west  of  Comhouse. 

The  Iredell  loam  is  used  for  the  production  of  cotton,  com,  oats, 
and  wheat,  cotton  yielding  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  bale  per 
acre,  oats,  20  to  35  bushels,  wheat,  18  to  20  bushels,  and  com,  25 
to  45  bushels.  A  yield  of  4  bales  of  cotton,  weighing  520  pounds  each, 
was  reported  on  3  acres  with  the  use  of  300  pounds  of  a  "  blood  and 
bone*'  mixture  to  the  acre.  The  seed  used  was  Cook's  Improved, 
which  is  said  to  do  much  better  on  this  type  than  the  Russell  Big 
Boll.  It  is  claimed  that  the  land  makes  good  yields  in  both  dry  and 
wet  seasons. 

The  soil  is  quite  difficult  to  work  and  does  not  scour  readily  from 
the  plow.  This,  however,  could  be  obviated  by  the  more  generous 
incorporation  of  organic  matter. 

This  type  is  a  strong  soil  for  the  growth  of  general  farm  crops,  but 
it  should  be  put  under  a  more  definite  system  of  soil  management, 
which  should  include  winter  cover  crops  and  summer  forage.  The 
land  is  valued  at  $20  to  $30  an  acre. 

The  results  of  mechanical  analyses  of  samples  of  soil,  subsoil,  and 
lower  subsoil  of  this  type  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Mechanical  analyses  of  Iredell  loam. 


Number. 


Description. 


Fine 
gravel. 


Coarse 
sand. 


Medium 
sand. 


Fine 
sand. 


Very  fine 
sand. 


SUt 


Clay. 


#13301 
|l3302 


t 


Son 

SubsoU 

Lower  tub- 

80U. 


Percent. 
7.5 
1.9 
1.5 


Percent. 
6,7 
4.6 
2.0 


Percent. 
3.8 
3.1 
1.5 


Percent. 
10.1 
14.8 
10.1 


Percent. 
21.8 
14.0 
18.5 


Percent. 
28.8 
26.4 
27.4 


PercenL 
12.4 
34.7 
38.4 
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TOBK  FINE  SANDY  LOAM. 

The  York  fine  sandy  loam  is  a  gray  fine  sandy  loam,  from  5  to  10 
inches  deep,  underlain  by  a  compact  yellow  clay,  which  usually  ex- 
ceeds a  depth  of  3  feet.  Quartz  fragments  are  of  common  occurrence 
on  the  surface.  Mica  is  not  very  ccMispicuous  in  the  soil  or  immediate 
subsoil,  but  becomes  more  noticeable  as  the  parent  rock  is  approached. 

This  type  is  derived  from  the  weathering  in  place  of  the  underlying 
mica  schists.  Its  distribution  is  limited  to  a  smM  area  2^  miles 
west  of  Peace  and  another  near  the  county  line  northwest  of  Kaylor. 

The  York  fine  sandy  loam  is  used  for  the  production  of  com,  oats, 
and  cotton,  the  following  yields  being  reported:  Cotton,  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  bale;  com,  10  to  15  bushels;  and  oats,  15  to  25 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  methods  of  improving  this  type  are  the  same  as  recommended 
for  the  Louisa  fine  sandy  loam,  but  greater  care  should  be  exercised 
in  turning  up  the  subsoil  to  the  surface  with  the  ordinary  turn  plow 
in  the  more  shallow  areas,  as  it  is  said  to  be  detrimental  to  crops. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  disk  plow.  Lands  of  this  type 
can  be  purchased  for  $10  to  $20  an  acre. 

The  results  of  mechanical  analyses  of  samples  of  soil  and  subsoil 
of  this  type  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Mechanical  analyses  of  York  fine  sandy  loam. 


Number. 

Description. 

Fine 
gravel. 

Coarse 

sand. 

Medium 
sand. 

Fine 
sand. 

Very  fine 
sand. 

sot. 

Clay. 

413335 

Soil 

Percent. 
1.5 
.8 

Percent. 
3.0 
2.4 

Percent. 
2.0 
1.6 

Percent. 
16.1 
13.4 

Percent. 
20.1 
18.6 

Percent. 
47.7 
42.9 

Percent, 
8.S 

413336 

SubsoU 

19.7 

WEHADKEE  LOAM. 


The  Wehadkee  loam  consists  of  a  gray  to  white  compact  silty  loam 
to  silt  loam,  4  to  6  inches  deep,  resting  upon  a  light  grayish  yellow 
to  nearly  white  compact  silty  clay,  which  at  about  24  inches  passes 
into  a  mottled  yellowish  and  gray  clay  and  then  into  gray  or  white 
at  lower  depths. 

The  Wehadkee  loam  is  a  first-bottom  alluvial  soil.  It  is  confined 
to  the  valleys  of  Vineyard  and  Wehadkee  Creeks  and  tributaries  of 
Wedowee  Creek  south  and  east  of  Wedowee.  Most  of  this  type  is 
poorly  drained.  Even  the  cleared  areas,  which  are  moderately  well 
drained,  are  subject  to  occasional  overflow.  No  crops  except  com 
and  grass  do  well,  and  these  only  in  very  dry  seasons.  The  type  is 
undoubtedly  best  suited  to  grass.  The  underlying  clay  is  used  near 
Rock  Mills  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  brick. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  mechanical  analyses  of 
samples  of  soil  and  subsoil  of  this  type : 

Mechanical  analyses  of  Wehadkee  loam. 


Number. 

Description. 

Fine 
gravel. 

Coarse 
sand. 

Medium 
sand. 

Fine 
sand. 

Very  fine 
sand. 

sut. 

Oay. 

413305 

Soil 

Percent. 
1.8 
.0 

Percent. 
5.8 
1.3 

Percent. 
4.2 
3.0 

Percent. 
25.4 
23.5 

Percent. 
14.7 
16.9 

Percent. 
35.4 
38.0 

Percent, 
12.3 

413306 

Subsoil 

16.  S 

CONGAREE  LOAM. 


The  Congaree  loam  is  a  brown  to  reddish-brown  silt  loam,  vary- 
ing in  depth  from  8  to  15  inches,  underlain  by  a  light  silty  clay  of 
yellowish-brown  or  reddish-brown  color,  more  or  less  mottled  with 
rusty  brown  and  yellow.  The  depth  to  the  immediate  subsoil  of  this 
type  is  quite  variable.  As  it  nears  the  bluffs  it  may  exceed  8  feet, 
while  nearing  the  streams  the  river-washed  sand  or  sand  and  gravel 
comes  closer  to  the  surface.  Mica  flakes  are  abundant  in  this  type, 
particularly  where  the  streams  traverse  the  Louisa  soils. 

This  type  occupies  first  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  creeks,  and  branches. 
It  consists  of  alliivial  material  washed  from  various  soils  of  the 
several  drainage  basins,  transported  often  long  distances,  assorted  by 
currents  of  different  velocities,  and  finally  deposited  in  the  flood 
plains  of  the  streams.  Some  areas  are  moderately  well  drained, 
although  all  of  the  type  is  subject  to  occasional  overflow. 

The  Conga ree  loam  is  an  easy  soil  to  work  and  is  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter. 

A  large  part  of  the  type  is  covered  with  timber.  Where  cultivated 
it  is  used  for  the  production  of  com,  cotton,  and  oats,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  acreage  being  in  corn.  Cotton  is  usually  grown 
on  the  higher  parts  of  the  bottoms.  The  ordinary  yields  range 
from  one-third  to  one-fourth  bale  per  acre,  though  higher  yields  are 
occasionally  obtained  with  the  use  of  200  to  300  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  acre.  On  most  of  the  type,  however,  the  returns  are  said  to  be 
uncertain,  on  account  of  the  rust.  The  yield  of  corn  ranges  from 
25  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  WTiere  the  fields  have  been  under  cultiva- 
tion for  a  great  many  years  applications  of  cottonseed  meal  and  acid 
phosphate  are  made.  Oats  do  well,  the  yield  ranging  from  35  to  50 
bushels  per  acre.     AVheat  is  rarely  grown,  on  account  of  the  rust. 


CONGAREE  FINE   SANDY  LOAM. 


The  Congaree  fine  sandy  loam  consists  of  a  dark-brown  or  yellow- 
ish-brown fine  sandy  loam,  underlain  at  8  to  12  inches  by  fine  sandy 
loam  to  silty  clay  loam  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  mottled  reddish  and 
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yellowish  color.  This  in  turn  is  underlain  by  fine  sand,  sand,  and 
gravel.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  color  and  texture  of 
the  type  from  the  surface  downward,  as  would  be  expected  in  an 
alluvial  soil,  where  the  character  of  deposition  varies  with  the  suc- 
cessive floods. 

This  type  occupies  the  first  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  creeks,  and 
branches.  It  is  strictly  alluvial  in  origin  and  represents  material 
washed  from  the  various  soils  of  the  drainage  basins  of  the  several 
streams.  The  soil  is  generally  lighter  in  texture  and  the  underlying 
coarse  material  comes  nearer  the  surface  as  the  stream  channels  are 
approached.  In  places  along  the  banks  of  the  Tallapoosa  Kiver 
narrow  strips  of  gray  or  yellow  fine  sand  WQre  included  with  the 
C!ongaree  fine  sandy  loam,  as  the  areas  were  too  limited  to  show  on 
the  map.  The  largest  and  most  continuous  areas  occur  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Little  Tallapoosa  River  north  of  Kaylor. 

The  Congaree  fine  sandy  loam  is  used  for  the  production  of  cotton, 
com,  and  oats.  Cotton  yields  one-third  to  (me-half  bale;  com,  15 
to  35  bushels,  and  oats,  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  areas  having  a 
fine  sand  surface  are  less  productive  than  the  rest  of  the  soil  and 
rarely  produce  more  than  one-third  bale  of  cotton  and  from  8  to  15 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.  Most  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  type 
is  in  corn,  the  production  of  cotton  being  largely  confined  to  the 
higher  lying  areas.  Cotton  is  said  to  rust  badly  in  the  level  or  de- 
pressed areas.  Applications  of  kainit  would  likely  diminish  the  dam- 
age from  this  source. 

The  soil  is  easy  to  work.  It  warms  up  early  in  the  spring  and 
crops  mature  earlier  on  it  than  on  the  Congaree  loam.  Crops  suffer 
from  occasional  overflows  and  cotton  has  frequently  to  be  replanted, 
but  this  soil  sheds  water  much  more  quickly  than  the  Congaree  loam 
and  the  delays  are  not  as  serious  as  on  the  heavier  type.  Straighten- 
ing the  courses  of  the  streams  anii  laying  tile  drains  would  materially 
improve  drainage  conditions. 

ROCK  OUTCROP. 

Rock  outcrop  embraces  exposures  of  granite  which  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  Almond  and  west  of  Blake  Ferry.  It  represents  areas 
from  which  the  soil  mantle  has  been  removed  by  erosion.  A  few 
areas  too  small  to  show  in  color  are  represented  in  the  map  by  symboL 
These  include  outcrops  of  gametiferous  schists  in  the  Louisa  loam 
area  and  local  exposures  of  granite  in  the  Cecil  and  the  Durham 
series.    Rock  outcrop  has  no  agricultural  value. 

MEADOW. 

The  type  mapped  as  Meadow  comprises  |)oorly  drained  bottom 
land  along  a  number  of  streams.    In  these  there  is  a  wide  range  in 
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the  character  of  the  soils,  particularly  in  texture.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  drainage  this  mixed  bottom  land  could  be  profitably 
used  for  com,  oats,  forage,  cotton,  and  cane. 

SUMMARY. 

Eandolph  County  is  situated  in  the  southern  extension  of  the  Pied- 
mont Plateau,  in  east-central  Alabama,  and  has  an  area  of  583 
square  miles,  or  373,120  acres.  The  surface  varies  from  low,  rolling 
ridges  to  roughly  rolling  or  hilly  to  mountainous  country.  Eleva- 
tions range  from  550  to  1,550  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  county  lies  within  the  watersheds  of  the  Tallapoosa  and  Chat- 
tahoochee Rivers,  the  former  receiving  most  of  the  drainage. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  roads  and  has  telephone  and 
rural  free  delivery  service. 

The  population  of  the  county,  1910,  is  24,659,  there  being  very  few 
foreigners  in  the  county.  The  county  is  most  thickly  settled  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts. 

The  climate  is  quite  temperate  and  salubrious.  The  annual  mean 
precipitation,  49.1  inches,  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  year. 
The  growing  season  averages  about  201  days,  which  is  ample  for  the 
production  of  a  great  variety  of  crops. 

Cotton,  com,  wheat,  oats,  cowpeas,  sweet  potatoes,  ribbon  cane, 
Irish  potatoes,  rye,  and  barley,  named  in  the  order  of  acreage,  are 
the  principal  crops. 

Sixteen  soil  types,  exclusive  of  Rock  outcrop  and  Meadow,  are 
found  in  the  county.  Thirteen  of  these  are  grouped  in  five  upland 
soil  series,  viz,  the  Louisa,  Cecil,  Durham,  Iredell,  and  York.  The 
first-named  series  covers  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the 
county. 

The  Louisa  slate  loam  is  the  most  extensive  type  in  the  county, 
but  only  a  small  proportion  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  It  is  generally 
too  rough  for  the  economic  production  of  cultivated  crops  and  should 
be  largely  used  as  pasture  land.    It  is  valued  at  $5  to  $15  an  acre. 

Next  in  point  of  extent  is  the  Louisa  fine  sandy  loam.  It  is  used 
for  cotton  and  corn,  though  well  adapted  naturally  to  truck  crops, 
especially  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes.  Land  of  this  type  may  be 
bought  for  $5  to  $40  an  acre. 

The  Louisa  clay  loam  has  a  fairly  general  distribution  throughout 
the  county,  occurring  in  a  deep  and  a  shallow  phase.  It  is  subject  to 
excessive  erosion.  This  type  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
forage  crops  and  the  steeper  areas  should  be  largely  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  pastures. 

The  Louisa  loam  is  an  extensive  soil  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  county.  As  in  case  of  the  Louisa  slate  loam,  little  of  the  loam 
is  under  cultivation.    At  first  productive,  the  fields  decline  rapidly , 
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with  careless  methods.  Rougher  areas  of  the  type  are  best  used  for 
pasture ;  better  situated  areas  give  good  yields  of  com,  cotton,  wheat, 
and  oats.    Land  of  this  type  is  valued  at  $5  to  $15  an  acre. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Cecil  sandy  loam  is  under  cultivation  to  com, 
cotton,  oats,  and  forage.  It  is  well  adapted  to  truck  crops,  but  xmAer 
present  conditions  these  crops  could  probably  not  be  grown  profitably. 
The  land  can  be  bought  for  $20  to  $40  an  acre. 

The  Cecil  clay  loam,  including  its  important  heavy  phase,  is  a 
valuable  general  farming  soil.  Typical  areas  are  held  at  $10  to  $31^ 
and  the  phase  at  $20  to  $100  an  acre. 

The  Cecil  fine  sandy  loam,  owing  to  its  rolling  and  eroded  surface, 
is  a  soil  of  low  productiveness.  It  has  a  relatively  small  extent  and 
it  is  used  for  the  ordinary  staple  crops.  Farms  on  this  type  may  be 
purchased  for  $10  to  $25  an  acre. 

Of  the  two  Durham  soils  the  sandy  loam  is  the  more  extensive; 
the  fine  sandy  loam  the  better  type  for  the  staples  of  the  regiott. 
Only  about  10  square  miles  of  these  soils  exist.  Prices  range  from 
$5  to  $40  an  acre.  The  remaining  upland  types  are  of  small  extentw 
Two  of  them  are  very  strong  soils. 

Of  the  alluvial  soils  the  Congaree  loam,  covering  21,184  acres,  is 
the  most  extensive.  The  fine  sandy  loam  is  also  a  relatively  extensive 
type.  These  soils  are  fertile  and  of  especial  value  for  the  produc- 
tion of  com  and  grass  crops.  A  considerable  part  of  these  bottom 
lands  is  still  uncleared. 

Nearly  all  the  soils  of  the  county  can  be  greatly  improved  by 
adopting  methods  of  crop  rotation,  deeper  plowing,  and  greea 
manuring. 
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FUR-SEAL  CONVENTION. 


[PuBMO— No.  320.] 

[H.  H.  16671.] 

An  Act  To  give  effect  to  the  convaitlon  between  the  €k)vemment» 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia  for  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  the  fur  seals  and  sea  otter  which  frequent  the  waters  of  the  north 
Pacific  Ocean,  concluded  at  Washington  July  seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven. 

Whereas  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain^ 
Japan,  and  Eussia  did,  on  the  seventh  day  of  July,  anno  Domini 
nineteen  hundred  iand  eleven,  enter  into  a  convention  for  the  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  the  fur  seals  and  sea  otter  which  frequent 
the  waters  of  the  north  Pacific  Ocean,  which  convention  was  subse- 
quently ratified  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Qreat 
Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia  and  the  exchange  of  ratifications  thereof 
was  effected  on  the  twelfth  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven :  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  nor  person  owing  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws  or 
the  treaties  of  the  United  States,  nor.  any  of  their  vessels,  nor  any 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  nor  any  person  belonging  to  or  on  board 
of  such  vessel,  shall  kill,  capture,  or  pursue,  at  any  time  or  in  any 
manner  whatever,  any  fur  seal  in  the  waters  of  the  north  Pacific 
Ocean  north  of  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  including 
the  seas  of  Bering,  Kamchatna,  Okhotsk,  and  Japan ;  nor  shall  any 
such  person  or  vessel  kill,  capture,  or  pursue  sea  otter  in  any  of  the 
waters  mentioned  beyond  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  shore 
line  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  citizen  of  the  United  States,  nor  person  above 
described  in  the  first  section,  shall  equip,  use,  or  emploj,  or  furnish  aid 
in  equipping,  using,  or  employing,  or  furnish  supplies  to  any  vessel 
used  or  employed,  or  to  be  usea  or  employed,  in  carrying  on  or  taking 
part  in  pelagic  sealing  or  in  sea-otter  hunting  in  said  waters,  nor  shall 
any  of  uieir  vessels  nor  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  be  so  used  or 
employed ;  and  no  person  or  vessel  shall  use  any  of  the  ports  or  har- 
bors of  the  United  States,  or  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  for  any  purposes  whatsoever  connected  with  the  operations 
of  pelagic  sealing  or  sea-otter  hunting  in  the  waters  named  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act ;  and  no  vessel  which  is  engaged  or  employed, 
or  intended  to  be  engaged  or  employed,  for  or  in  connection  with 
pelagic  sealing  or  sea-otter  hunting  in  such  waters  shall  use  any  of 
the  ports  or  harbors  or  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
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Sbo.  8.  That  the  provisions  of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this 
\ct  shall  not  apply  to  Indians,  Aleuts,  or  other  aborigines  dwelling 
on  the  American  coast  of  the  waters  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  who  carry  on  pelagic  sealing  in  canoes  or  undecked  boats 
propelled  wholly  bj  paddles,  oars,  or  sails,  and  not  transported  by 
or  used  in  connection  with  other  vessels,  and  manned  by  not  more 
than  five  persons  each,  in  the  way  hitherto  practiced  by  tile  said 
Indians,  Aleuts,  or  other  aborigines,  and  without  the  use  of  firearms : 
Provided^  however^  That  the  exception  made  in  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  Indians,  Aleuts,  or  other  aborigines  in  the  employment  of 
other  persons  or  who  shall  kill,  capture,  or  pursue  fur  seals  or  sea 
otters  under  contract  to  deliver  the  skins  to  any  perscm. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  importation  or  bringing  into  territory  of  tie 
United  States,  by  any  person  whatsoever,  of  skins  of  fur  seals  or  8cs 
otters  taken  in  the  waters  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  or 
of  skins  identified  as  those  of  the  species  known  as  Callorhinus  alas- 
canus,  Callorhinus  ursinus,  and  Callorhinus  kurilensis,  or  bel(Migin^ 
to  the  American,  Russian,  or  Japanese  herds,  whether  raw,  dressed, 
dyed,  or  manufactured,  except  such  as  have  been  taken  under  the 
authority  of  the  respective  parties  to  said  convention,  to  which  the 
breeding  grounds  of  such  herds  belong,  and  have  been  officially 
marked  and  certified  as  having  been  so  taken,  is  hereby  prohibited; 
and  all  such  articles  imported  or  brought  in  after  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  exported,  but  shall  be  seized  and 
forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  President  shall  have  power  to  make  regulations  to 
carry  this  Act  and  the  said  convention  into  effect,  and  from  time  to 
time  to  add  to,  modify,  amend,  or  revoke  such  regulations  as  in  his 
judgment  may  seem  expedient  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  to  see 
that  the  said  convention,  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  regula- 
tions made  thereunder  are  executed  and  enforced ;  and  all  officers  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  this 
Act  are  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  proper  (^cers 
of  any  of  the  other  parties  to  the  said  convention  in  taking  such 
measures  as  may  be  appropriate  and  available  under  the  said  conven- 
tion, this  Act,  or  the  regulations  made  thereunder  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  pelagic  sealing  as  in  this  Act  prohibited. 

Si-x:.  G.  That  every  person  guilty  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  said  convention,  or  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  regulation  made 
thereunder,  shall,  for  each  offense,  be  fined  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars  or  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both;  and  every,  vessel,  its  teckle,  apparel, 
furniture,  and  cargo,  at  any  time  used  or  employed  in  violation  of 
this  Act,  or  of  the  regulations  made  thereunder,  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  That  if  any  vessel  shall  be  found  within  the  waters  to 
which  this  Act  applies,  having  on  board  fur-seal  skins  or  sea-otter 
skins,  or  bodies  of  seals  or  sea  otters,  or  apparatus  or  implements  for 
killing  or  taking  seals  or  sea  otter,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  such 
vessel  was  used  or  employed  in  the  killing  of  said  seals  or  sea  otters, 
or  that  said  apparatus  or  implements  were  used  in  violation  of  this 
Act,  until  the  contrary  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  in 
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SO  far  as  snch  vessel,  apparatus,  and  implements  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  violation  of  the  said  convention,  or  of  this  Act, 
or  of  the  regulations  thereunder,  may  be  prosecuted  either  in  the 
district  court  of  Alaska,  or  in  any  district  court  of  the  Unit^  States 
in  California,  Oregon,  or  Washington. 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  cause  a  guard 
or  patrol  to  be  maintained  in  the  waters  frequented  by  the  seal  herd 
or  herds  and  sea  otter,  in  the  protection  of  which  the  United  States 
is  especially  interested,  composed  of  naval  or  other  public  vessels  of 
the  United  States  designated  by  him  for  such  service ;  and  any  officer 
of  any  such  vessel  enga^d  in  such  service  and  any  other  officers  duly 
designated  by  the  President  may  search  any  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  in  port,  or  in  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  on 
the  high  seas,  when  suspected  of  having  violated,  or  being  about  to 
violate,  the  provisions  of  said  convention,  or  of  this  act,  or  of  any 

Xlation  made  thereunder,  and  may  seize  such  vessel  and  the 
Ts  and  crew  thereof  and  bring  them  into  the  most  accessible 
port  of  the  Territory  or  of  any  of  the  States  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
section  of  this  act  for  trial. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  vessel  or  person  described  in  the  first  section  of 
this  act  offending  or  being  about  to  offend  against  the  prohibitions 
of  the  said  convention,  or  of  this  act,  or  of  the  regulations  made 
thereunder,  may  be  seized  and  detained  by  the  naval  or  other  duly 
commissioned  officers  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  said  convention 
other  than  the  United  States,  except  within  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  one  of  the  other  of  said  parties,  on  condition,  however,  that 
when  such  vessel  or  person  is  so  seized  and  detained  by  officers  of 
any  party  other  than  the  United  States  such  vessel  or  person  shall 
be  delivered  as  soon  as  practicable  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  place 
of  seizure,  with  the  witnesses  and  proofs  necessary  to  establish  the 
offense  so  far  as  they  are  under  the  control  of  such  party,  to  the  proper 
official  of  the  United  States,  whose  courts  alone  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  the  offense  and  impose  the  penalties  for  the  same :  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  the  said  officers  of  any  party  to  said  convention 
other  than  the  United  States  shall  arrest  and  detain  vessels  and  per- 
sons, as  in  this  section  specified,  only  after  such  party,  by  appropri- 
ate legislation  or  otherwise,  shall  have  authorized  the  naval  or  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  duly  commissioned  and  instructed  by 
the  President  to  that  end  to  arrest,  detain,  and  deliver  to  the  proper 
officers  of  such  party  vessels  and  subjects  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  Government  offending  against  said  convention  or  any  statute 
or  regulation  made  by  that  Government  to  enforce  said  convention. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  determine  by  proclamation- 
when  such  authority  has  been  given  by  the  other  parties  to  laid  con- 
vention, and  his  determination  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the  question ; 
and  such  proclamation  may  5e  modified,  amended    or  revokea  by 

S reclamation  of  the  President  whenever,  in   his  judgment,  it  is 
eemed  expedient. 

Sec.  11.  That  from  and  after  the  approval  of  this  act  all  killing 
of  fur  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  or  anywhere  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  Alaska,  shall  be  suspended  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  diall  be,  and  is  hereby,  declared  to  be  unlawful ;  and 
aU  punishments  and  penalties  heretofore  enacted  for  the  illegal  kill- 
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in^  of  for  seals  Ab31  be  applicable  and  inflicted  upon  offenders  under 
this  section :  Provided^  Tnat  this  prdiibition  shall  not  apply  to  the 
annual  killing  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  of  such  male  seals  as  are  needed 
to  supply  foM,  clothing,  and  boat  skins  for  the  natives  on  the  islands, 
as  is  provided  for  in  i^cle  eleven  of  said  convention;  the  skins  of 
all  seals  so  used  for  food  shall  be  preserved  and  annually  sold  by  the 
GK>yemment,  and  proceeds  of  such  annual  sales  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  of  tne  United  States:  Provided  further ^  That  at  the 
expiration  of  the  said  five  jears'  suspension  of  all  commercial  killing 
as  above  provided,  said  killing  may  be  resumed  under  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
number  of  tnree-year-old  males  selected  from  among  the  finest  and 
most  perfect  seals  of  that  age  found  on  the  hauling  grounds,  to  be 
reserved  for  breeding  purposes,  in  each  year  ending  August   fir^, 
shall  not  be  fewer  than  the  following:  In  nineteen  hundred   and 
seventeen,  and  in  each  year  thereafter  until  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  inclusive,  five  thousand.     The  Secretary  of  Ck>minerce 
and  Labor,  or  his  authorized  agents,  shall  have  authority  to  receive 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  any  and  all  fur-seal  skins  taken  as 
provided  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  articles  of  said  convention 
and  tendered  for  delivery  by  the  Governments  of  Japan  and  Great 
Britain  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  said  articles;  and  all  skins 
which  are  or  shall  become  the  property  of  tiie  United  States  from 
any  source  whatsoever  shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  in  such  market,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner  as  he 
may  deem  most  advantageous;  and  the  proceeds  of  such   sale  or 
sales  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.    The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  likewise  have  authority  to 
deliver  to  the  authorized  agents  of  the  Canadian  Gk>vemm^it  and 
the  Japanese  Government  the  sUns  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  the  tenth  article  of  said  ccMivention;  to  pay  to 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  such  sums  as  they  are  entitled  to  receive, 
respectively,  under  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh  article  of  said 
convention ;  to  retain  such  skins  as  the  United  States  may  be  entitled 
to  retain  under  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh  article  of  said  conven- 
tion; and  to  do  or  perform^  or  cause  to  be  done  or  performed,  any 
and  every  act  which  the  United  States  is  authorized  or  obliged  to  do 
or  perform  by  the  provisions  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  articles  of  said  convention ;  and  to  enable  the  Secretaiy  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  said  eleventh 
article  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  term  "  pelade  sealing "  where  used  in  this  act 
shall  be  taken  to  mean  the  killing,  capturing,  or  pui^ing  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  of  fur  seals  wnUe  the  same  are  in  the  water. 
The  word  "  person  "  where  used  in  this  act  shall  extend  and  be  applied 
to  partnerships  and  corporations. 

Sec.  13.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately,  and  shall 
continue  in  force  until  the  termination  of  the  said  convention* 

Approved,  August  24, 1912. 
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ConvenHon  Between  the  United  States  and  Other  Powers  Providing 
for  the  Preservation  and  Protection  of  Fur  Seals.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington, July  7, 1911:  Ratification  Advised  hy  the  Senate,  July  £j^ 
1911;  Ratified  hy  tne  President,  November  Si,  1911;  Ratified  by 
Cheat  Britain,  August  25,  1911;  Ratified  by  Japan,  November  6, 
1911;  Ratified  by  Russia,  October  22, 1911,  and  November  4,  1911; 
Ratifications  Exchanged  at  Washington,  Decemiber  12,  1911;  Pro- 
daimed,  December  H,  1911. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amebiga. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  a  Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America, 
Great  Britain,  Japan  and  Russia  providing  for  the  preservation  and 

Protection  of  ti^e  fur  seals  which  frequent  the  waters  of  the  North 
^acific  Ocean,  was  concluded  and  signed  by  their  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries at  Washington,  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eleven,  the  original  of  which  Convention,  being  in 
the  English  language,  is  word  for  word  as  follows  : 

The  United  States  of  America,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Kussias,  oeing  de- 
sirous of  adopting  effective  means  for  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  the  fur  seals  which  frequent  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Convention  for  the  purpose,  and  to  that 
end  have  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Nagel,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Honorable  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  Counselor  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States; 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  Rid^t  Honorable  James  Bryce,  of  the 
Order  of  Merit,  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
at  Washington,  and  Joseph  Pope,  Esquire,  Commander  of  the  Royal 
Victorian  Order  and  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
Greorge,  Under  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada  for  External  Affairs; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  Baron  Yasuya  Uchida, 
Jusammi,  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
his  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  at  Washington ; 
and  the  Honorable  Hitoshi  Dauk6,  Shoshii,  Third  Class  of  the  Im- 

Bjrial  Order  of  the  Rising  Sim,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
epartment  of  Agriculture  ana  Commerce  j 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  Honorable  Pierre 
Botkine,  Chamberlain  of  His  Majesty's  Court,  Envoy  Extra9rdinary 
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and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Morocco,  and  Baron  Boris  N'olde,  of 
the  Foreign  Office  J 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  one  another  their  respective 
full  powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  duef  and  proper  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Abtigle  L 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  and  reciprocally  agr-ee  that 
their  citizens  and  subjects  respectively,  and  all  persons  subject  to 
their  laws  and  treaties,  and  their  vessels,  shall  be  prohibited,  while 
this  CJonvention  remains  in  force,  from  engaging  in  pelagic  sealing 
in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  north  of  the  thirtieth  par 
allel  of  north  latitude  and  including  the  Seas  of  Bering,  Kamchatka. 
Okhotsk  and  Japan,  and  that  every  such  person  and  vessel  offending 
against  such  prohibition  may  be  seized,  except  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  other  Powers,  and  detained  by  the  naval 
or  other  duly  commissioned  officers  of  any  of  the  Parties  to  this  Con- 
vention, to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  practicable  to  an  authorized  official 
of  their  own  nation  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  place  of  seizure,  or 
elsewhere  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon ;  and  that  the  authoritie? 
of  the  nation  to  which  such  person  or  vessel  belongs  alone  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  try  the  offense  and  impose  the  penalties  for  the  same; 
and  that  the  witnesses  and  proofs  necessary  to  establish  the  oiiense. 
so  far  as  they  are  under  the  control  of  any  of  the  Parties  to  this 
Convention,  shall  also  be  furnished  with  all  reasonable  promptitude 
to  the  proper  authorities  having  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offense. 

Artiolb  II. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  further  agrees  that  no  per- 
son or  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  use  any  of  its  ports  or  harbors  or 
any  part  of  its  territory  for  any  purposes  whatsoever  connected  with 
the  operations  of  pelagic  sealing  in  the  waters  within  the  protected 
area  mentioned  in  Article  I. 

Article  HI, 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  further  agrees  that  no  seal- 
skins taken  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  within  the  pro- 
tected area  mentioned  in  Article  I,  and  no  sealskins  identified  as  the 
species  known  as  Callorhinus  alascaivus^  Callorhimts  ursinus^  and 
(JaUorhimis  kurilensia,  and  belonging  to  the  American,  Russian  or 
Japanese  herds,  except  such  as  are  taken  under  the  authority  of  the 
respective  Powers  to  which  the  breeding  grounds  of  such  herds  be- 
long and  have  been  officially  marked  and  certified  as  having  been  «> 
taken,  shall  be  permitted  to  be  imported  or  brought  into  the  territory 
of  any  of  the  Parties  to  this  Convention. 

Articue  IV. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
not  apply  to  Indiafis,  Ainos,  Aleuts,  or  other  aborigines  dwelling  on 
the  coast  of  the  waters  mentioned  in  Article  I,  who  carry  on  pelagic 
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sealing  in  canoes  not  transported  by  or  used  in  connection  with  other 
vessels,  and  propelled  entirely  by  oars,  paddles,  or  sails,  and  manned 
by  not  more  than  five  persons  each,  in  the  way  hitherto  practiced 
and  without  the  use  of  firearms;  provided  that  such  aborigines  are 
not  in  the  employment  of  other  persons  or  under  contract  to  deliver 
the  skins  to  any  person* 

AsncLB  V. 

Each  of  the  Hi^h  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  it  will  not  permit 
its  citizens  or  subjects  or  their  vessels  to  kill,  capture  or  pursue  be- 
yond the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  shore  line  of  its  territories 
sea  otters  in  any  part  of  the  wate'rs  mentioned  in  Article  I  of  this 
Convention. 

Abticlm  VL 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agrees  to  enact  and  enforce 
such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  effective  the  foregoing 
provisions  with  appropriate  penalties  for  violations  thereot 

Article  VIL 

It  is  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Eussia 
that  each  respectively  will  maintain  a  guard  or  patrol  in  the  water? 
frequented  by  the  seal  herd  in  the  protection  of  which  it  is  especially 
interested,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for- the  enforcement  of  the 
foregoing  provisions. 

Abticlb  VIIL 

All  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  in  taking  such  measures  as  may  be  appropriate  and  available 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  pelagic  sealing  in  the  prohibited  area 
mentioned  m  Article  L 

Articij5  IX. 

The  term  pelagic  sealing  is  hereby  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Convention  as  meaning  me  killing,  capturing  or  pursuing  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  of  fur  seals  at  sea. 

Article  X. 

The  United  States  agrees  that  of  the  total  number  of  sealskins 
taken  annually  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
PribUof  Islands  or  any  other  islands  or  shores  of  the  waters  men- 
tioned in  Article  I  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
to  which  any  seal  herds  hereafter  resort,  there  shall  be  delivered  at 
the  Pribilof  Islands  at  the  end  of  each  season  fifteen  per  cent  (15%) 

gross  in  number  and  value  thereof  to  an  authorized  agent  of  th<3 
anadian  Government  and  fifteen  per  cent  (15%)  gross  in  number 
and  value  thereof  to  an  authorized  agent  ot  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment; provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  restrict 
the  rignt  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  and  from  time  to  time  to 
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suspend  altogether  the  taking  of  sealskins  on  such  islands  or  shore 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  ana  to  impose  such  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions upon  the  total  number  of  skins  to  be  taken  in  any  season  and 
the  manner  and  times  and  places  of  taking  them  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary to  protect  and  preserve  the  seal  herd  or  to  increase  its  number. 

Abticlb  XI. 

The  United  States  further  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($200,000)  to  Great  jontain  and  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ($200,000)  to  Japan  when  this  Convention 
goes  into  effect,  as  an  advance  payment  in  each  case  in  lieu  of  sudi 
number  of  fur-seal  skins  to  which  Great  Britain  and  Japan  respec- 
tively would  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  as 
would  be  equivalent  in  each  case  to  two  himdred  thousand  dollars 
($200,000)  reckoned  at  their  market  value  at  London  at  the  date  of 
their  delivery  before  dressing  and  curing  and  less  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  sudi  market  value  in  case  of  dispute 
to  be  determined  by  an  umpire  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  or  bv  the  United  States  and  Japan,  as  the 
case  may  be,  which  skins  shall  be  retained  by  the  Unitea  States  in 
satisfaction  of  such  pavments. 

The  United  States  further  agrees  that  the  British  and  Japanese 
share  respectively  of  the  sealskins  taken  from  the  American  herd 
under  the  terms  of  this  Convention  shall  be  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand (1,000)  each  in  any  year  even  if  such  number  is  more  than 
fifteen  per  cent  (15%)  of  the  number  to  which  the  authorized  killing 
is  restricted  in  such  year,  unless  the  killing  of  seals  in  such  year  or 
years  shall  have  been  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  United  States  for 
all  purposes  except  to  supply  rood,  clothing,  and  boat  skins  for  the 
natives  on  the  islands,  in  which  case  the  United  States  agrees  to  pay 
to  Great  Britain  and  to  Japan  each  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000)  annually  in  lieu  of  any  share  of  skins  during  the  years 
when  no  killing  is  allowed:  and  Great  Britain  agrees,  and  JajMm 
agrees,  tiiat  after  deducting  tne  skins  of  their  respective  snares,  which 
are  to  be  retained  by  the  United  States  as  above  provided  to  reim- 
burse itself  for  the  advance  payment  aforesaid,  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse  itself  for  any  annual  payments  made 
as  herein  re(^uired,  by  retaining  an  additional  number  of  sealskins 
from  the  British  and  Japanese  shares  respectively  over  and  above 
the  specified  minimum  allowance  of  one  thousand  (1,000)  skins  in  any 
subsequent  year  or  years  when  killing  is  again  resumed,  until  the 
whole  number  of  skins  retained  shall  equal,  reckoned  at  their  market 
value  determined  as  above  provided  for,  the  entire  amount  so  paid, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  (4%)  per  annum. 

If,  however,  the  total  number  of  seals  frequenting  the  United 
States  islands  in  any  year  falls  below  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000), 
enumerated  by  official  count,  then  all  killing,  excepting  the  incon- 
siderable supply  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  natives  as  above 
noted,  may  be  suspended  without  allowance  of  skins  or  payment  of 
money  equivalent  until  the  number  of  such  seals  again  exceeds  one 
hundred  thousand  (100,000),  eniunerated  in  like  manner. 
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Article  XII. 

It  is  agreed  on  the  part  of  Russia  that  of  the  total  number  of  seaJ- 
skins  taken  annually  upon  the  Commander  Islands,  or  any  other 
island  or  shores  of  the  waters  defined  in  Article  I  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Russia  to  which  any  seal  herds  hereafter  resort,  there  shall 
be  delivered  at  the  Commander  Islands  at  the  end  of  each  season 
fifteen  per  cent  (15%)  gross  in  number  and  value  thereof  to  an 
authorized  a^ent  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  fifteen  per  cent 
(15%)  gross  in  number  and  value  thereof  to  an  authorized  agent  of 
tne  Japanese  Government;  provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  restrict  the  right  of  Russia  at  any  time  and  from  time 
to  time  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  term  of  this  Convention  to 
suspend  altogether  the  taking  6f  sealskins  on  such  islands  or  shores 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  impose  during  the  term  of  this 
Convention  such  restrictions  and  regulations  upon  the  total  number 
of  skins  to  be  taken  in  any  season,  and  the  manner  and  times  and 
places  of  taking  them  as  may  seem  necessary  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  Russian  seal  herd,  or  to  increase  its  number;  but  it  is  agreed, 
nevertheless,  on  the  part  of  Russia  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  term  of  this  Convention  not  less  than  five  per  cent  (5%)  of 
the  total  number  of  seals  on  the  Russian  rookeries  and  hauling 
grounds  will  be  killed  annually,  provided  that  said  five  per  cent  (5% ) 
does  not  exceed  eighty-five  per  cent  (85%)  of  the  three-year-old  male 
seals  hauling  in  such  year. 

If,  however,  the  total  number  of  seals  frequenting  the  Russian 
islands  in  any  year  falls  below  eighteen  thousand  (18,000)  enumer- 
ated by  official  count,  then  the  allowance  of  skins  mentioned  above 
and  all  killing  of  seals  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  natives  on  the  islands  may  be  suspended  until  the  number 
of  such  seals  again  exceeds  eighteen  thousand  (18,000)  enumerated  in 
like  manner. 

Article  XIII. 

It  is  agreed  on  the  part  of  Japan  that  of  the  total  number  of  seal- 
skins taken  annually  upon  Rooben  Island,  or  any  other  islands  or 
shores  of  the  waters  defined  in  Article  I  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Japan  to  which  any  seal  herds  hereafter  resort,  there  shall  be  de- 
livered at  Robben  Island  at  the  end  of  each  season  ten  per  cent  (10%) 
gross  in  number  and  value  thereof  to  an  authorized  agent  of  the 
United  States  Government,  ten  per  cent  (10%)  gross  in  number  and 
value  thereof  to  an  authorized  agent  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
and  ten  per  cent  (10%)  gross  in  number  and  value  thereof  to  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  Russian  Government;  provided,  however,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  restrict  the  right  of  Japan  at  any 
time  and  from  time  to  time  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  term 
of  this  Convention  to  suspend  altogether  the  taking  of  sealskins  on 
such  islands  or  shores  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  impose  during 
the  term  of  this  Convention  such  restrictions  and  regulations  upon 
the  total  number  of  skins  to  be  taken  in  any  season,  and  the  manner 
and  times  and  places  of  taking  them  as  may  seem  necessary  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  Japanese  herd,  or  to  increase  its  number ;  but  it 
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is  agreed,  nevertheless,  on  the  part  of  Japan  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  term  of  this  Convention  not  less  than  five  per  cent  {5%  ) 
of  the  total  number  of  seals  on  the  Japanese  rookeries  and  hauling 
grounds  will  be  killed  annually,  provided  that  said  five  per  cent 
(5%)  does  not  exceed  eighty-five  per  cent  (85%)  of  the  three  year- 
old  male  seals  hauling  in  such  year. 

If,  however,  the  total  number  of  seals  frequenting  the  Japanese 
islands  in  any  year  falls  below  six  thousand  five  himdred  (6,500) 
enumerated  by  official  count,  then  the  allowance  of  skins  mentioned 
above  and  all  killing  of  seals  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  natives  on  the  islands  may  be  suspended  until 
the  number  of  such  seals  again  exceeds  six  thousand  five  hundred 
(6,500)  enumerated  in  like  manner. 

Article  XIV. 

It  is  agreed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  in  case  any  seal  herd 
hereafter  resorts  to  any  islands  or  shores  of  the  waters  defined  in 
Article  I  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  there  shall  be 
delivered  at  the  end  of  each  season  during  the  term  of  this  Conven- 
tion ten  per  cent  (10% )  gross  in  number  and  value  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  sealskins  annually  taken  from  such  herd  to  an  authorized 
ao-ent  of  the  United  States  Government,  ten  per  cent  (10%)  gross  in 
number  and  value  of  the  total  number  of  sealskins  annually  taken 
from  such  herd  to  an  authorized  agent  of  the  Japanese  Gt)vernment, 
and  ten  per  cent  (10%)  gross  in  number  and  value  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  sealskins  annually  taken  from  such  herd  to  an  authorized 
agent  of  the  Ilussian  Government. 

Article  XV. 

It  is  further  agreed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
(hat  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  supersede,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  inconsistent  therewith  or  in  duplication  thereof,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  fur  seals,  entered  into  between 
llie  I'nited  States  and  Great  Britain  on  the  7th  day  of  February, 
11)11. 

Article  XVT. 

This  Convention  sliall  go  into  effect  upon  the  15th  day  of  Decem- 
l)er.  r.UK  and  sh;ill  continue  in  force  for  a  period  of  fifteen  (15) 
years  from  tliat  date,  and  thereafter  until  terminated  by  twelve  (12) 
iiionth^'  written  notice  given  by  one  or  more  of  the  Parties  to  all  of 
the  others,  wliicli  notice  may  be  given  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen 
years  or  at  any  time  afterwards,  and  it  is  agreed  that  at  any  time 
])iior  to  the  termination  of  this  Convention,  upon  the  request  of  any 
one  of  the  ITi^li  Contracting  Parties,  a  conference  shall  be  held 
fc.rtliwith  between  representatives  of  all  the  Parties  hereto,  to  con- 
>](\vr  and  if  possil)le  agree  u])on  a  further  extension  of  this  Conven- 
tion with  such  additions  and  modifications,  if  any,  as  may  be  found 
desirable. 
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Article  XVII. 

This  Convention  shall-be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  by 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and 
by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias;  and  ratifications 
shall  be  excnanged  at  Washington  as  soon  as  practicable. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this 
Convention  in  quadruplicate  and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  Washington  the  7th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eleven. 

Charles  Xaoel  seal 

Chandler  P.  Anderson     [seal 
James  Bryce  [seal" 

Joseph  Pope  Tseal 

Y.  UcHiDA  [seal 

II.  Dauke  seal 

V.  Botkine  seal 

jS'oLDE  fSEAL 

And  whereas  the  said  Convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  the 
part  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  and  the  ratifications 
of  the  four  Governments  were  exchanged  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  twelfth  day  of  December,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eleven; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William  Howard  Taft,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  Con- 
vention to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same  and  every  article 
and  clause  thereof  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by 
the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 

the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fourteenth  day  of  December 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 

[seal]     eleven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United   States 

of  America  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth. 

WmHTaft 
By  the  President: 
P  C  Knox 

Secretary  of  State. 
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THE  COTTON  WORM  OR  CATERPILLAR. 

(Alahama  argillacea,  Hubn.) 
By  W.  E.  Hinds. 

The  name  "  army  worm  "  is  also  often  applied  to  this  species,  as 
it  is  to  several  others,  among  which  the  "  grass  worm  "  or  "  fall  army 
worm  "  of  the  South  is  the  most  common.  The  distinction  between 
these  two  species  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  by  the  reader,  as 
the  two  species  have  quite  different  habits  as  to  the  plants  upon  which 
they. feed,  the  general  manner  of  their  feeding,  and  in  their  manner 
of  transformation  from  the  caterpillar  to  the  moth  stage.  We  are 
here  considering  only  the  cotton  worm,  which  feeds  upon  nothing  but 
cotton  and  which  species  has  repeatedly  done  extensive  damage  to 
cotton  throughout  the  South  during  more  than  a  century. 

The  cotton  worm  is  not  a  native  insect  in  the  United  States,  as  cot- 
ton itself  is  not  native  here.  It  comes  to  us  each  year  that  it  occurs 
in  the  cotton  belt  from  the  West  Indies  and  from  Central  and  South 
America,  where  cotton  grows  wild  from  year  to  year.  The  first 
serious  outbreak  on  record  occurred  as  far  back  as  1793  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  Since  then  cotton  worms  have  been  found 
irregularly,  without  doubt  being  dependent  upon  a  certain  coincident 
set  of  either  favorable  or  unfavorable  climatic  and  food  conditions 
in  its  winter  home  as  well  as  here. 

During  this  119  years  there  have  been  seven  great  caterpillar  years, 
of  which  1911  was  the  last.  In  Alabama,  and  perhaps  throughout  the 
South,  1873  will  be  long  remembered  as  marking  the  climax  of  a 
series  of  three  years  of  increasing  damage.  Yet  in  that  year  but  38 
counties  in  this  State  reported  trouble  from  worms.  In  the  outbreak 
of  1911  before  the  end  of  the  season  66  of  the  68  counties  in  Alabama 
had  been  practically  stripped  by  the  worms.  Careful  field  studies 
combined  with  reports  received  from  all  counties  indicated  that  Ala- 
bama alone  suffered  a  reduction  of  between  120,000  and  175,000  bales. 
This  lint,  with  its  seed,  would  mean  at  the  minimum  figure  a  damage 
of  more  than  $7,000,000  in  this  one  State.  Similar  injury  occurred  m 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  severity  of  the 
injurv  is  hidden  to  a  large  extent  by  the  record-breaking  crop  pro- 
duced in  spite  of  it,  and  was  greatly  decreased  from  what  was  antici- 
pated because  of  the  unusual  proportion  of  the  crop  of  1911  that  was 
"  made  "  before  the  end  of  July.  Very  little  cotton  was  added  to 
the  crop  after  that. 

In  the  fight  against  the  worms  in  1911  it  is  certain  that  more  an^en- 
ical  poison  was  used  than  has  ever  been  used  elsewhere  in  anything  like 
the  same  area  and  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Powdered  arsenate  of 
lead  was  used  for  the  first  time  against  the  cotton  worm  and  easily 
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proved  its  many  advantages  over  Paris  green  for  this  purpose.  Dur- 
ing the  first  season  much  more  of  it  was  used  than  there  was  of  Paris 
green.  In  Alabama  and  Mississippi  alone  more  than  1,000,000  pounds 
of  these  two  poisons  was  distributed,  and  the  value  of  this  item  in  the 
making  of  the  1911  crop  was,  therefore,  all  of  $250,000.  Had  the 
poisonT)een  available  and  planters  generally  ready  and  willing  to  use 
it  promptly  and  properly  a  very  large  part  oi  the  loss  estimated 
above  for  Alabama  could  have  been  prevented. 

CONDmONS  INDICATING  OUTBREAKS. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  cotton-worm  outbreaks  shows  that  in  the 
years  of  greatest  damage  certain  conditions  have  always  occurred. 
Among  the  most  significant  of  these  have  been  unusually  wet  seasons, 
which  both  favored  the  development  of  the  worms  and  retarded  that 
of  the  crop.  Cotton  was  late,  or  at  least  in  thrifty,  vigorous  leaf. 
and  the  worms  first  appeared  scatteringly  before  the  middle  ox 
August  in  the  Middle  Gulf  States.  A  condition  of  frequent  showers 
andof  many  cloudy  days  during  August  and  September  has  increased 
the  outbreak.  The  generations  or  "  crops  "  of  worms  are  completed  m 
between  three  and  four  weeks  with  constantly  increasing  numbers  of 
the  wonns  and  tlieir  more  general  distribution.  There  are  then  cer- 
tain to  be  three  generations  of  worms  before  the  cotton  can  be  picked 
out.  'WTienever  these  conditions  are  present  we  may  anticipate  a 
serious  outbreak  of  the  worms.  It  is  true  that  subsequent  conditions 
unfavorable  to  tlie  worms,  such  as  extremely  hot,  dry  weather,  may 
serve  to  check  the  outbreak  materially,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  pre- 
vent material  damage. 

LIFE   HISTORY. 

The  full  life  history  of  the  cotton  worm  may  be  more  easily  and 
clcjsely  followed  by  the  average  man  than  can  that  of  almost  any  other 
insect.  All  of  its  four  stages  are  to  be  found  on  the  cotton  plant,  all 
above  ground,  and  frequently  all  stages  mav  be  present  at  the  same 
tirno.    Three  of  these  stages  do  no  damage  whatever  to  the  plant. 

First  stage :  The  er/g. — The  Q^g  laid  by  the  cotton- worm  moth,  or 
"  candle  fly/'  is  of  a  pale  bluish-green  color,  gradually  becoming  more 
nearly  wliite  as  it  approaches  hatching  time.  It  is  only  about  one- 
fortieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  a  very  pretty  shell-like  object, 
that  can  be  found  only  by  rather  careful  hunting  on  the  undersides 
of  the  larger  leaves  around  the  middle  third  of  the  cotton  plant. 
They  are  not  at  all  hard  to  see  when  one  becomes  accustomed  to 
theni.  They  are  always  placed  singly,  although  several  may  occur 
on  one  leaf.  ( See  PL  L  fi^.  1.)  The  egg  hatches  in  two  or  three  days 
(luring  warm  weather,  as  in  August,  but  requires  a  little  longer  time 
later  in  the  season. 

S('((}H(J  stage:  Tlu  cattoii  worm. — The  caterpillar  is  the  only  stage 
that  really  injnivs  cotton.  On  hatching  from  the  eggs  the  worms  are 
])ale  yellowish-irreen  in  color  and  very  inconspicuous.  They  are 
found  only  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  on  which  the  eggs  were 
laid.  As  they  grow  the  markings  become  more  distinct  and  fre- 
quently vary  widely,  showing  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  black 
esi)ecially.   ^  Fully    grown    cotton    worms    are    very    conspicuously 
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marked,  and  it  would  seem  that  once  seen  abundantly  they  might 
always  be  remembered.  They  are  rather  slender  and  reach  a  length 
of  about  1^  inches.    The  caterpillars  of  the  earlier  generations  usu- 


Plate   I.— cotton  worm  STAGES. 

Pig.  1,  the  egg :  fig.  2,  moth,  natural  position  ;  flg.  3.  moth  showing  markings  on  upper 
and  under  sides  of  wings ;  flg.  4,  worms  showing  variations  In  color ;  fig.  5,  transformation 
to  pupa.     Fig.  1,  enlarged  x  10;  flg.  2,  enlarged  x  2;  others  natural  size.     (Original.) 
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ally  show  much  less  black  than  do  those  of  a  later  period  near  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  light  forms  are  quite  bright  yellowish-ffreen 
in  body  color,  with  three  narrow  white  stripes  and  two  rows  of  con- 
spicuous black  snots,  each  set  with  a  black  spine,  arranged  along  its 
back.  In  these  the  black  spot  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  white  color. 
(PL  II,  fig.  1.)  The  dark-colored  specimens  are  due  to  the  increase 
of  black  between  the  white  stripes  and  including  the  rows  of  black 
spots  which  appear  in  the  lighter  worms  until  it  forms  velvety  black 
stripes  with  only  very  narrow  white  stripes  between.  The  hind  pair 
of  legs  in  the  cotton  worm  stand  out  very  prominently  as  they  rest 
upon  the  cotton  leaves.  When  the  worms  travel  thev  go  with  a  half- 
looping  movement  that  is  quite  characteristic  of  this  species.  The 
skin  is  shed  five  times  in  the  growth  of  each  worm.  The  worms  are 
very  active,  and  have  a  peculiar  method  of  protection  by  jumping 
quickly  to  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  two  horizontally  when  disturbed! 
They  may  catch  upon  some  other  plant  in  the  next  row.  This  whole 
growth  may  occur  in  from  10  to  15  davs  usually. 

As  soon  as  the  growth  is  complete  the  worms  draw  together  parts 
of  leaves  so  as  to  cover  their  bodies  and  spin  a  very  loose  silken 
cocoon,  within  which  they  transform  to  the  moth  stage.  In  the 
Ignited  States  these  worms  have  never  been  known  to  develop  com- 
pletelv  on  any  plant  but  cotton. 

Third  sfacfc:  The  pupa. — ^The  beginning  of  this  stage  is  known  to 
everyone  as  "  webbing  up."  Within  the  web  the  caterpillar  changes 
first  through  the  steps  plainly  shown  in  Plate  I,  figure  5,  to  the  fa- 
miliar brown  conical  body  that  is  known  by  nearly  every  cotton 
])lanter.  This  alwavs  occui*s  on  some  plant  above  the  ground,  but 
may  be  on  any  weed  or  grass  that  can  give  them  the  protection  de- 
sired. This  is  one  respect  in  which  this  species  differs  entirely  from 
the  cotton-boll  worm  and  the  grass  worm  or  fall  army  worm,  both 
of  which  burrow  into  the  ground  for  protection  while  they  are  trans- 
forming and  never  go  throuirh  this  change  on  the  plant.  After  a 
Avcck  or  a  little  longer  in  this  stage  the  moths  are  ready  to  emerge 
and  tliey  C()iui)lete  the  generation. 

Foui'fJi  sfttijv:  The  iiH^th. — Cotton- worm  moths  or  "  candle  flies,"  as 
tliey  are  often  called,  are  of  the  size  and  general  appearance  shown  in 
riate  I,  figure  ^k  and  enlarged  in  figure  2.  The  general  color  is  auite 
nniforni  olive-brown.  l)nt  may  vary  somewhat.  It  is  frequently  a 
daik  tan,  sometimes  with  a  pui*]^lish  tinge.  There  is  a  rather  distinct, 
small  gray  or  black  s[)ot  near  the  middle  of  each  front  wing  and 
faint,  irregulai-  or  wavy  dark,  reddish  cross  lines  shown  on  the  front 
wini!-.  Tlie  uwWv  edire  of  each  wing  has  a  narrow  white  fringe  with 
(lark  s])ots  on  the  fiont  pair.  The  position  when  at  rest  is  shown  best 
in  l*lat(»  T.  ii<riire  *J.  Tlie  moths  hide  by  day  among  the  cotton,  and 
i'-])c('ia]Iy  ai'onnd  giassy  spots.  They  fly,  feed,  and  lay  their  eggs  at 
iML^ht.  \\'hrn  <li>tnil)CMl  they  move  with  a  peculiar  swift,  darting 
frn:lit  and  hide  airain  so  quickly  that  they  are  hard  to  capture  by 
iiand.  As  with  many  other  moths,  they  are  strongly  attracted  to 
liirhts,  and  durinir  outbreaks  frequently  make  it  impossible  for  one  to 
read  or  work  with  a  lamp  in  an  unscreened  house.  Thpse  moths  feed 
souK^vhat  on  nectar  produced  by  many  plants,  especially  by  the  leaf 
<ilands  of  cotton,  and  also  upon  the  juices  of  fruits,  which  they  can 
wound  with  their  slender  tongue  when  it  is  uncoiled.    The  moth  stage 
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completes  the  life  cycle  and  the  females  begin  very  soon  the  deposition 
of  eggs  for  the  next  generation. 

Within  a  week  or  10  days  they  may  deposit  from  400  to  600 
eggs  and  then  die,  but  their  powers  of  flight  are  such  that  at  the 
tune  of  their  death  they  may  be  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  where 
they  hatched  out.  A  remarkable  demonstration  of  their  flight 
occurred  in  September,  1911,  when  store  fronts  and  electric-light 
poles  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  thickly  covered  with  moths  of  this 
species.  They  were  very  niunerous  also  in  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Massachusetts,  and  were  taken  also  in  Maine  and  Canada.  But 
in  all  this  northern  country  there  is  no  food  plant  for  the  species  and 
all  must  perish.  The  instinct  for  northward  flight  has  carried  them 
too  far. 

nibemation.— What  has  just  been  said  regarding  the  flight  of 
these  moths  will  help  us  to  understand  better  than  we  otherwise 
could  how  it  is  that  we  may  have  cotton  worms  year  after  year  when 
it  is  probably  true  that  very  rarely,  if  ever,  does  a  single  moth  of  this 
species  survive  the  winter  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
imless  in  south  Florida  and  Texas.  All  immature  stages  die  quickly 
with  but  little  cold.  The  species  appears  to  pass  the  winter  where 
cotton  also  lives  through  and  mainly  perhaps  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  From  these  far  distant  regions  the  moths  fly  north- 
ward with  each  succeeding  generation  until  they  overspread  the  cot- 
ton States  and  many  others  where  cotton  does  not  occur. 

Feeding  habits  of  worms, — For  the  first  few  days  of  their  active 
life  the  young  worms  feed  only  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf  on  which 
they  hatch.  They  do  not  eat  clear  through,  but  leave  the  thin  upper 
tissue  of  the  leaf  uncut — probably  partly  as  a  measure  of  protection. 
These  "skinned  spots"  quickly  turn  brown  and  are  quite  character- 
istic of  young  leaf  worm  work.  They  are  a  srood  guide  to  follow 
when  hunting  for  young  worms.  After  they^ave  shed  their  first 
skin,  the  worms  become  large  and  strong  enough  to  eat  through  the 
leaves  and  then  usually  begin  to  move  toward  the  more  tender 
foliage  at  the  top  of  the  plant.  Up  to  this  time  the  young  worms 
can  hardly  be  poisoned  by  any  dust  method.  After  they  move  to 
the  top  they  become  one  of  the  easiest  leaf-eatiner  caterpillars  to 
destroy.  They  prefer  the  tops  of  the  plants  and  tlie  thin  blade  of 
the  leaf,  and  these  are  exactly  the  parts  where  poison  is  most  easily 
distributed  for  their  destruction. 

The  first  "  ragging  "  begins  only  when  many  worms  are  about  half 
grown — that  is,  about  5  to  7  days  old.  After  that  the  rate  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  leaves  depends  upon  the  number  of  worms  at  work.  It 
may  take  a  week  or  only  two  days  to  strip  a  field.  In  1911  it  was  a 
very  common  matter  to  hear  men  tell  of  first  discovering  a  few  worms 
"  ragging  "  their  cotton  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  finding  early  on 
Monday  morning,  when  they  would  go  out  to  poison,  that  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  leaf  left  to  put  poison  on.  Treatment  for  cotton 
worms  must  therefore  be  made  ]ust  as  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  their 
work  appear.  There  may  be  no  time  thereafter  to  send  offfor  poison, 
even  if  ordered  by  telegraph  and  shipped  by  express.  The  only  safe 
way  is  to  be  prepared,  even  before  worms  appear,  with  the  dusting 
outfit  made  and  some  stock  of  poison  kept  on  hand.  Some  illustra- 
tions of  cotton  worm  work  are  shown  in  Plates  II  and  III.    \\Tien 
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pushed  for  food  the  worms  commonly  destroy  all  squares,  small  bolls, 
and  even  many  of  those  that  are  fully  grown,  and  gnaw  the  bark 


Plate  II.— COTTON  WORM  WORK. 

Fl)?.  1,  worms  devouring  leaf;  ^g.  2,  bolls  eaten  into  and  ruined;  fig.  3,  lint  dirty  and 

stained.     All  natural  size.      (Original.) 
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from  the  stalk.  Thev  may  then  leave  the  stripped  field  in  hordes, 
marching  for  a  fresh  food  supply;  hence  the  name  (improperly 
applied)  "  army  worm." 

Generations, — As  shown  in  the  account  of  its  life  history,  the  life 
cycle  is  completed  in  about  three  weeks.  There  are  therefore  really 
some  six  or  more  generations  of  these  worms  somewhere  on  cotton 
during  our  usual  growing  season.  It  is  customary  for  planters  to 
speak  of  that  generation  which  does  the  first  noticed  "  ragging  "  as 
being  "  the  first  crop,"  and  the  succeeding  "  crops "  are  numbered 
accordingly.  We  usually  have  three  destructive  generations  in  years 
of  severe  outbreaks.  In  Alabama,  in  1911,  the  first  stripping  occurred 
toward  the  latter  part  of  July.  In  other  fields  there  was  more  general 
stripping  before  the  lOth  or  August. .  By  the  middle  of  the  month 
58  counties  reported  worms.  Up  to  this  time  the  damage  might  bo 
considered  local  rather  than  general.  From  the  moths  that  were 
very  numerous  between  August  10  and  15,  the  next  generation  was 
expected  to  and  did  strip  cotton  generally  during  the  last  10  days  of 
August,  and  the  next  generation  appeared  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
temoer.  The  most  favorable  and  enective  time  to  poison  these  worms 
is  at  the  time  the  first  worms  of  each  generation  move  to  the  tops 
and  "  ragging "  begins,  provided  a  poison  like  arsenate  of  lead  is 
used  that  will  adhere  to  the  leaves  in  spite  of  rains  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time  to  kill  practically  all  worms  in  the  generation  as  fast  as 
they  become  large  enough  to  eat  throiigh  the  leaves.  Generations 
become  less  clearly  defined  and  the  di^rence  in  time  between  the 
first  and  last  members  in  each  becomes  greater  with  each  successive 
**  crop  "  of  worms. 

Enemies. — ^The  cotton  worm  has  a  number  of  natural  enemies,  some 
of  which  are  quite  important  as  aids  in  destroying  them.  Among 
these  are  some  of  the  small  brown  ants,  known  as  "  fire  ants  ";  ground 
beetles,  wasps,  and  predaceous  bugs;  parasitic  flies  and  wasps  upon 
the  eggs,  the  worms,  or  the  pupse ;  birds,  etc.  All  of  these  help,  Dilt 
even  when  most  effective  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  the  worms  to  a  point  where  it  will  not  require  the 
application  of  poison  to  save  the  cotton. 

POISONING  COTTON  WORMS. 

As  hsus  been  explained,  the  feeding  habits  of  these  worms  are  such 
that  it  is  a  very  easy  species  to  control  by  simply  dusting  an  arsenical 
poison  lightly  over  the  top  of  the  cotton  plants.  ^  The  discovery  that 
this  could  bo  done  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  1872  by  an  Ala- 
bamian  living  near  Mobile.  At  any  rate,  the  use  of  Paris  green  for 
this  purpose  began  at  about  that  time,  and  it  was  used  quite  exten- 
sively in  1873,  which  was  such  a  disastrous  year  for  this  State.  In 
1879  agents  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  working 
in  Alabama  made  a  series  of  tests  of  various  poisons  and  established 
the  superiority  of  Paris  green  among  all  the  materials  known  at  that 
time.  Paris  green  remained  the  best  material  known  until  1907,  when 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead  was  first  produced  for  special  experiments 
with  it  a^inst  the  boll  weevil.  In  1911,  therefore,  occurrea  the  first 
opportunity  for  comparing  this  new  material  with  the  more  widely 
known  Paris  green  for  cotton  worms, 
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Powdered  arsenate  of  lead. — ^This  is  by  far  the  best  poison  for  the 
control  of  the  cotton  worm.  There  is  a  "  paste  "  form  made  which 
can  not  be  used  except  for  spraying.  The  other  form  known  as  "  pow- 
dered "  arsenate  of  lead  is  a  very  fine  white  powder  having  about 
one-half  the  amount  of  arsenic  in  it  that  is  in  Paris  green,  and  should 
therefore  be  used  at  least  twice  as  strong  as  we  use  Paris  green  to 
secure  the  same  killing  power.  It  never  burns,  even  if  applied  to 
foliage  in  heavy  doses,  and  sticks  to  the  leaves  very  well  in  spite  of 
rains.  It  seems  to  be  so  very  fine  that  it  gets  into  the  small  depres- 
sions on  the  leaves  and  the  water  runs  over  it.  We  therefore  advise 
a  dose  of  3  pounds  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  per  acre  for  average 
cotton  when  this  can  be  secured  in  place  of  Paris  green.  No  flour  or 
any  other  material  is  needed  in  this  case.  Closely  woven  flour-bag 
cloth  or  unbleached  sheeting  should  be  used  with  this  very  fine  mate- 
rial. It  is  easier  to  apply  this  arsenate  of  lead  evenly  than  it  is  Paris 
green  and  flour. 

Paris  green, — For  nearly  40  years  this  has  been  the  best  poison 
known  for  the  cotton  worm^  and  for  this  reason  is  still  in  demand 
among  those  who  have  used  it  or  who  have  not  yet  tried  the  arsenate 
of  lead. 

Other  poisons. — No  other  poisons  now  on  the  market  need  be  con- 
sidered. Arsenite  of  zinc  might  have  value,  but  has  not  yet  been 
tested  on  cotton.  London  purple  is  certain  to  bum  badly,  and  white 
arsenic  is  sure  to  kill  every  leaf  it  is  put  on.  Do  not  waste  time  and 
opportunity  fooling  with  untried  or  unreliable  or  fake  remedies. 

(Comparisons, — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Paris  green  is  very 
likely  to  bum  cotton  foliage  in  spots  even  where  carefulTv  distributed 
and  is  certain  to  do  so  where  at  all  carelessly  put  out.  IVfany  planters 
know  also  that  it  has  the  eflFect  of  checking  the  setting  of  miit  when 
applied  to  young  cotton  even  where  burning  of  foliage  is  not  ap- 
parent. This  is  a  matter  for  very  serious  consideration.  We  can  not 
advise  the  application  of  Paris  green  to  any  cotton  until  after  the  crop 
of  bolls  is  well  made  and  nearly  mature,  if  it  be  possible  to  secure  the 
arsenate  of  lead  in  its  place. 

Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  Paris  green,  even  when  applied 
with  Hour,  is  readily  washed  off  the  plants  by  rains  and  even  by  heavy 
dews,  so  that  the  effectiveness  of  an  application  may  be  entirely 
destroyed  within  24  hours.  In  many  places  there  is  also  a  strong 
prejudice  against  Paris  green  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to 
cause  sores  on  the  men  and  mules  using  it  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time.  In  some  cases  in  1911  this  resulted  in  the  positive  refusal 
of  workmen  to  continue  handling  Paris  green.  The  trouble  on  the 
plant,  workmen,  and  animals  is  that  Paris  green  contains  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water  soluble  arsenic  as  does  the  ai'senate  of  lead, 
and  tliis  is  the  constituent  that  bums. 

On  the  other  hand,  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  even  when  applied 
as  heavily  as  10  pounds  or  more  of  the  undiluted  poison  to  the  acre 
does  not  burn  f olia<re  and  does  not  check  the  setting  of  fruit.  This 
material  ahheres  to  the  foliage  five  times  as  long  as  does  Paris  greeiu 
It  therefore  gives  tlie  plants  all  the  advantage  of  continuous  protec- 
tion and  is  economical  to  use  because  fewer  applications  are  required. 
Many  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  this  material  were  used  in  1911 
witliout  a  single  record  of  its  causing  sores  on  men  or  mules.  There- 
fore, while  costing  slightly  more  per  acre  for  the  poison  and  requiring 
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the  application  of  more  powder  to  the  acre  than  is  the  case  with  Paris 
ffreen,  the  real  saving  in  the  crop  and  the  safety  with  which  it  may 
be  applied  makes  this  material  the  best  that  we  Imow  for  application, 
particularly  to  cotton  before  the  crop  is  nearly  matured,  at  which 
time  Paris  green  could  be  used  if  already  on  hand.  Never  use  white 
arsenic  or  London  purple  on  cotton. 

Paris-green  treatment  is  cheaper  than  that  with  arsenate  of  lead 
if  we  consider  only  the  first  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  each  appli- 
cation, but  real  economy  is  measured  by  the  saving  in  crop  obtained 
as  compared  with  the  total  cost  of  protecting  it  to  the  end.  On  this 
basis  it  may  be  far  more  expensive  than  the  lead  for  any  one  or  all 
of  several  reasons.  A  heavy  rain  falling  within  24  hours  after  the 
application  will  so  wash  Paris  green  from  the  plants  that  it  may  be 
almost  wholly  ineffective  and  the  work  must  therefore  be  done  over 
at  once.  That  application  was  therefore  entirely  wasted.  Again,  if 
through  its  effect  on  the  plant  in  checking  fruiting,  there  results  the 
throwing  off  or  prevention  of  making  of  even  one  boll  on  every  10 
stalks  on  the  average,  then  it  will  cost  more  than  the  arsenate  of 
lead  treatment.    The  effect  would  surely  be  much  gi'eater  than  this. 

Analysis^  with  quotation  of  price, — The  large  stocks  of  both  Paris 
green  and  arsenate  of  lead  in  Alabama  include  the  products  of  sev- 
eral different  manufacturers.  In  all  cases  where  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  either  poison  the  buyer  should  insist  upon  being  given  a 
statement  of  the  guaranteed  analysis  of  the  poison,  toother  with  the 
quotation  as  to  its  cost,  just  as  he  would  do  with  a  fertilizer,  like  acid 
phosphate.  In  this  way  he  can  best  determine  where  he  can  get  the 
maximum  of  insect-killing  value  at  the  minimum  cost.  Arsenate  of 
lead  should  contain  from  23  to  33  per  cent  of  arsenious  oxide,  and  the 
cost  may  vary  accordingly.  Pans  green  should  have  50  to  56  per 
cent  arsenious  oxide.  In  case  of  extreme  shortage  of  poison  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  use  of  what  stock  is  available  of  what  is  known 
as  "  Paris-green  residue,"  which  is  a  low-grade  product  not  ordina- 
rily^ used  as  an  insecticide.  In  many  localities  planters  mav  combine 
their  orders  and  secure  the  benefit  of  lower  prices  and  freight  rates. 
Neither  poison  loses  strength  and  they  may  be  kept  for  years  if 
simply  kept  very  dry. 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  USING  POISONS. 

Arsenate  of  lead, — ^With  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  we  make  it  the 
general  rule  to  apply  at  each  application  as  many  pounds  per  acre  as 
tne  cotton  is  feet  in  height.  These  limits  can  be  drawn  in  somewhat, 
as  2  pounds  will  be  needed  even  on  small  cotton,  and  that  6  feet  high 
could  be  fairly  well  protected  with  4  or  5  pounds.  The  cost  of  the 
poison  will  probably  average  close  to  25  cents  per  pound  for  25  to  33 
per  cent  powdered  arsenate  of  lead.  Multiply  this  by  the  number  of 
pounds  to  be  used  per  acre  and  add  about  5  or  10  cents  for  the  labor 
of  application  to  get  at  the  cost  of  treatment. 

Paris  green. — 'fliis  material  can  not  be  applied  with  any  assurance 
for  the  safety  of  the  plant  stronger  than  1  to  li  pounds  per  acre. 
With  this  we  must. use  some  2  pounds  of  flour  for  every  pound  of 
Paris  green  to  be  applied.  The  poison  will  cost  also  about  25  cents 
per  pound  in  small  lots.    To  this  add  the  cost  of  flour  and  labor. 

Nurriber  of  applications  needed, — ^This  depends  on  which  poison 
you  decide  to  use.    With  the  arsenate  of  lead  it  was  found  i|i  191L 
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that  one  good  dusting  applied  at  the  be^nning  of  each  "crop  ''•of 
worms  would  give  the  cotton  full  protection  from  the  entire  genera- 
tion. This  material  sticks  in  spite  of  dews  and  rains,  so  that  it  re- 
mains effective  for  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  hatched  worms  in  each 
generation.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  even  with,  this  a 
new  application  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  "  crop  "  of 
worms.  Three  treatments  with  arsenate  of  lead  may  be  expected  to 
carry  the  crop  through  the  worst  part  of  even  the  most  serious  out- 
breaks. The  stock  of  poison  needed  may  be  closely  estimated  and  pur- 
chased at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

With  Paris  green  so  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather 
that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  tell  with  any  certainty  how  many  ap- 
plications may  be  required.  In  1911  fields  were  seen  where  three  and 
four  applications  had  been  made  for  one  "  crop  "  of  worms,  and  the 
plants  were  in  bad  shape  then.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  count  on  having 
to  make  less  than  five  applications  of  this  material,  and  even  then  the 
protection  given  the  crop  may  be  less  complete  and  continuous  than 
with  the  other  poison. 

When  to  apply  poison, — ^Watch  your  cotton  closely  and  frequently 
for  the  first  sims  of  worm  work.  These  usually  occur  in  the  low  wet 
places  where  tne  cotton  is  rank.  The  cotton  worm  feeds  on  no  plant 
but  cotton  and  few  other  worms  do  a  similar  work  in  "  ragging  '  the 
leaves  or  stripping  the  plants.  The  "  first  crop  "  of  worms  will 
usually  appear  in  spots  through  the  field  and  not  attacking  all  parts 
uniformly.  The  worms  should  be  poisoned  at  once  whenever  and 
wherever  they  are  found  to  be  "  ragging  "  the  tops  of  the  plants.  At 
the  time  of  appearance  of  the  "  first  crop  "  it  will  not  pay  usually  to 
treat  the  whole  field  unless  the  worms  are  scattered  through  it.  If 
the  ''  first  crop  "  appears  in  considerable  numbers  during  tne  last  of 
July  or  first  of  August,  and  if  the  season  is  rather  wet  and  cotton  rank 
and  thrifty,  then  there  is  great  likelihood  of  extensive  damage  frcan 
the  "  second  crop  "  which  may  appear  in  from  10  to  15  days  axter  the 
worms  of  the  first  crop  spin  up.  Every  preparation  should  be  made 
in  advance  when  such  conditions  occur  so  that  the  whole  cotton  crop 
may  bo  treated  without  a  single  hour  of  avoidable  delay.  Have  the 
dust  poles  and  bags  ready  and  the  stock  of  poison  on  hand.  Such 
})reparati()n  is  essential  to  the  best  success  in  controlling  these  worms. 
One  dollar  ex])ended  in  poisoning  caterpillars  during  August  may 
save  fi-oin  $10  to  $50  loss  in  the  crop.  It  pays  to  kill  the  worms  early. 
(Seen.  Ill,  fin:s.  1  and2.) 

aSV;^//vy.s  of  jnjimn  i^upply, — These  arsenical  poisons  are  manufac- 
tured entirely  outside  of  the  cotton  States.  The  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers and  Avliolesale  dealers  can  be  obtained  from  a  local  druggist 
or  \)\  wiitinir  to  the  State  experiment  station  and  quotations  on  lar^ 
quantities  thus  t^otten  at  bottom  prices.  Most  buyers,  however,  will 
not  ])re])are  early  enout^fh  to  allow  shipments  from  long  distances  to 
reach  ihein  in  time  to  save  their  cotton.  They  depend  upon  reaching 
a  nearhy  center  of  sup])ly.  In  each  of  the  larger  cities  of  Alabama 
may  be  found  one  or  more  firms  handling  these  poisons.  They  should 
advertise  their  stock  (hiring  every  outbreak  of  worms  so  that  farmers 
may  know  where  to  i^et  their  poison  with  least  delay. 

Place  your  order  early.  You  can  not  expect  a  dealer  to  assume  all 
the  responsibility  and  carry  a  stock  large  enough  to  cover  all  possible 
demands  in  his   territory.     Bankers,  merchants,  oil-mill  men   and 
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fertilizer  men  especially  should  make  it  certain  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  poison  can  be  had  by  their  customers  without  delay  and 


platb  tit.— protecting  COTTON  foltaop:. 

FIr.  1,  on  loft,  follnpo  snvod  by  polsonlnp:  on  rfpht,  cotton  stripped  bv  worms  nnd  crop 
cut  8  per  cent.  FI^j.  i:.  v«'ry  rank  cotton  protected  thron^'h  season  by  tb'ree  diistinjrx  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  yielding  nearly  2  bales  per  acre.      (Original.) 
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evciy  assurance  given  the  farmer  that  he  can  get  this  poison  at  very 
reasonable  cost.  Those  who  have  already  "  advanced  "  on  the  crop 
should  insist  that  their  custcmers  apply  the  poison  for  the  protection 
of  their  common  interests. 


I'LATii  IV.-   ArPAUATlS  von  DESTUOYIXO  WORMS. 

I'l'j:.    1.    laigr   sc.ilf   work   fcononiicMlly    done;   flp.   2.   trap   lantern   utilizing   washtub — a 
shallow  i):in  is  ovin  Ix^tcr  ;  li;;.  'A.  diistlnjj  outfit  of  good  type. 

M(fh()(h  of  uppJhutlon, — Either  of  these  poisons  can  be  applied 
as  a  spray  or  a  dust.  Few  cotton  ])laiiters,  however,  have  equipment 
for  the  sprayiii<j:  and  that  method  of  application  requires  slower  work 
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than  the  dusting.  Under  the  subject  "  Feeding  habits ''  we  have 
shown  why  a  dust  application  is  unusually  simple  and  effective  for 
the  cotton  worm  and  that  is  why  we  recommend  the  dust  treatment. 

THE  DUSTING  TTIEATMENT. 

The  simplest  possible  method  for  destroying  cotton  worms  is  to 
apply  a  dry  poison  like  Paris  ^een,  or  better,  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead,  dusted  through  bags  carried  at  the  ends  of  a  pole  or  piece  of 
narrow  board,  by  a  man  riding  a  mule.  This  covers  two  rows  at  a 
time  and  15  to  20  acres  can  1^  treated  by  one  man  in  a  day.  On 
moonlight  nights  the  work  might  probably  be  continued  in  cases  of 
emergency.  Somewhat  less  uniform  but  more  rapid  work  can  be 
done  by  making  the  board  long  enough  to  cover  four  rows,  or  better, 
three  middles.  Two  bags  should  be  used  on  each  side,  if  the  board  is 
more  than  10  feet  long,  to  give  better  distribution  of  the  dust*  The 
spring  in  the  longer  boards  makes  it  imnecessary  to  jar  them.  They 
may  simply  be  held  finnly  on  the  front  of  the  saddle  and  the  mule 
ridden  at  a  trot,  leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  behind.  Where  several  men 
are  working,  they  should  ride  abreast. 

The  outfit, — ^T*o  make  the  dusting  outfit,  take  a  piece  of  1  by  3  or 
1  by  4  inch  board  and  cut  it  about  18  inches  longer  than  the  distance 
at  which  the  cotton  rows  are  planted.  Also  cut  four  blocks  off  of  the 
same  board  each  about  4  inches  long.  In  each  end  of  the  main  board 
bore  a  1-inch,  or  larger,  hole,  through  which  the  poison  can  be  poured 
into  the  finished  bags.  These  holes  may  be  closed  with  plugs  or 
stoppers  after  the  poison  has  been  introduced.  Nail  the  four  blocks  on 
the  underside  of  the  board,  one  at  each  end  and  the  others  about  16 
inches  from  the  ends.  These  blocks  thus  form  the  ends  of  the  bags. 
The  long  board  may  be  cut  down  in  the  middle  to  a  width  that  is  easy 
to  hold  in  the  hands  and  so  as  to  remove  unnecessary  weight.  (See 
PI.  IV,  fig.  3.)  For  the  bags  to  be  used  with  arsenate  of  lead  or  Paris 
green  with  two  parts  of  flour,  such  a  cloth  as  unbleached  domestic 
or  sheeting  answers  well.  This  cloth  will  distribute  about  3  pounds 
per  acre.  This  should  be  folded  over,  stretched,  and  tacked  closely 
to  the  side  of  the  board,  then  around  the  blocks  and  to  the  board  oli 
the  other  side.  The  amount  of  poison  distributed  will  depend  upon 
the  tightness  of  weave  of  the  cioth  and  the  jarring  given  the  pole. 
If^  with  rather  continuous  jarring,  not  enough  poison  is  being  dis- 
tributed, simply  use  more  open  cloth  for  the  bags.  Old  flour  bags 
may  be  used  if  on  hand.  Where  it  is  desired  to  put  out  5  or  G  pounds 
per  acre,  use  double  cheesecloth  for  the  bags. 

With  Paris  green  a  closer  woven  cloth  may  be  needed  and  "  8-ounce 
duck"  may  be  used  for  light  applications  oi  the  pure  poison  without 
any  flour.  It  is  desirable  to  use  about  2  pounds  of  nour  with  each 
pound  of  Paris  green  to  increase  its  sticking  to  the  leaves,  and  flour 
bags  or  sheeting  may  then  be  used.  Do  not  try  to  use  old  "  oat  sacks  " 
and  think  that  the  work  can  be  done  economically. 

Sugge8tion4i  regardina  applications. — The  best  air  condition  for 
appljing  a  dust  is  foundf  when  it  is  still.  The  worms  feed  principally 
at  night  and  in  the  early  morning  before  they  have  difficulty  in  get- 
ting enough  food.  After  that  they  may  feed  during  bright  days  and 
are  always  more  generally  active  during  cloudy  days.  Dust  poisons 
applied  toward  evening  are  therefore  likely  to  be  on  the^ant  in 
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their  maximum  strength  while  the  worms  are  feeding  most  actively. 
Dew  forming  on  the  poison  helps  to  fix  it  in  place,  out  very  heavy 
dews  that  drip  from  the  plants  may  wash  off  a  large  part  of  the  Paris 

freon  within  a  short  time  even  without  rains.  When  dusting  while 
ew  is  on  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  touching  the  dust  bags  to  the 
plants,  since  if  the  cloth  becomes  wet  the  dust  can  not  pass  through  it. 
Never  attempt  poisoning  during  or  just  before  a  rain  with  Paris 
green.  Arsenate  of  lead  can  be  put  on  with  assurance  that  it  will  stav 
if  it  only  has  time  to  once  dry  on  the  leaves.  There  is  a  much  greater 
safe-working  margin  with  it  than  with  Paris  green  in  the  dosage  that 
can  be  safely  used,  the  length  of  time  that  it  can  be  used  before  the 
worms  will  get  to  it,  and  the  sureness  of  the  protection  obtainable  in 
showery  weather. 

Keeping  tra/k  of  xveJght. — A  spring  balance  weighing  up  to  20 
pounds  is  a  convenient  help  in  keeping  close  track  ox  the  amount  of 
poison  being  put  out.  Weigh  the  whole  outfit,  pole,  bag,  and  poison, 
after  the  poison  has  been  put  in  and  it  is  ready  for  the  rider.  After 
half  an  acre  (an  acre  is  70  by  70  yards)  or  any  known  area  is  covered 
weigh  again.  The  difTerence  in  weight  shows  just  exactly  how  much 
])oisoii  lias  been  put  out  on  that  area,  and  if  too  much  is  gone  for  the 
rate  desired,  either  use  heavier  cloth  for  the  bags,  add  another  cover- 
ing of  thin  cloth,  or  try  lighter  jarring.  If  Paris  green  is  being  used 
tlie  i)ro])ortion  of  flour  to  poison  may  be  increased.  If  too  little 
]K)is()n  is  going  out,  jar  more  heavily  or  use  a  lighter  weight  or  more 
open  cloth.    This  means  economical  treatment. 

IS  THERE  DANGER  IN  USING  POISONS? 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  most  commonly  asked  by  those  who  have 
never  yet  used  any.  Fortunately  the  danger  is  far  more  imaginary 
than  real.  Both  fear  and  danger  in  the  use  of  poisons  for  the  cotton 
M  orni  or  other  insects  arise  almost  entirely  from  ignorance  as  to  their 
nature  and  elTects.  Only  when  very  carelessly  handled  is  there  any 
real  danger  in  using  either  Paris  green  or  powdered  arsenate  of  lead. 
Of  conise.  hotli  are  strong  stomach  poisons,  and  their  value  in  pro- 
<(H*ting  rot  ton  from  tlie  worms  lies  in  this  fact.  They  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  T)ro(ln(o  any  serious  effects  unless  taken  into  the  stomach  of 
man  c»i'  hea^t  in  very  ajoju-eciable  quantities.  There  is  no  real  danger 
from  iretiing  eillier  on  tlie  skin.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Paris  green 
is  1  ill  Me  to  cause  rather  had  sores  on  men  and  mules  where  they  are 
workiiiii'  with  it  constantly  for  several  days  in  succession.  This  is 
(liH*  to  tlie  same  (|nality  oiF  Paris  green  that  makes  it  bad  to  use  on 
tiirift\  'irov.  inir<otton.  It  usually  contains  about  3  per  cent  of  arsenic 
in  a  form  that  is  soluble  in  water  or  in  perspiration.  This  causes  the 
l)urnin;Li"  oi'  foliairc*  and  also  the  sores  on  men  and  mules.  This,  how- 
e\-ei\  never  hapjiens  with  the  arsenate  of  lead.  The  only  real  danger 
to  -tnek  lies  in  allowin<r  animals  to  get  into  freshly  poisoned  fields  and 
to  IVmmI  theivin  for  -everal  hours  at  a  time.  One  case  is  known  to  me 
wlieie  cotton  was  jtlanttMl  on  a  steep  slope  nearly  encircling  a  small 
])ool  into  whicli  it  (h'ained.  Xo  stream  flowed  through  or  irom  this 
j)ool,  but  it  was  usihI  as  a  water  hole  for  some  farm  stock.  Very  soon 
after  the  cotton  was  very  heavily  poisoned  with  Paris  green  a  heavy 
shower  washed  it  from  tlie  ])lants  and  down  the  steep  hillside  into  the 
wattM-  hole,  where  it  was  hehl  and  concentrated  to  such  ao  extent  that 
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some  of  the  animals  drinking  there  were  poisoned.  But  these  condi- 
tions would  not  occur  again  in  many  thousands  of  cases.  Every  re- 
port of  the  killing  of  men  and  of  mules  that  could  be  investigated  in 
1911,  with  only  one  exception,  were  found  to  be  mere  "rumors"  or 
mistakes.  In  that  case  an  animal  broke  into  a  freshly  poisoned  field 
and  fed  all  night,  so  that  it  got  a  fatal  dose.  There  is  very  rarely 
need  to  muzzle  mules  to  protect  them  during  an  application.  There  is 
no  chance  whatever  of  "  poisoning  the  soil,  and  no  danger  in  letting 
stock  feed,  even  where  arsenate  of  lead  has  been  used,  after  a  month's 
time.  There  is  no  danger  to  stock  drinking  from  running  streams 
passing  through  treated  fields  nor  to  cotton  pickers  at  picking  time. 
jPoultry  may  possibly  be  killed  if  allowed  to  feed  extensively  on 
worms  dying  from  poison.  A  few  simple,  sensible  precautions  should, 
however,  be  observed. 

Precautions, — Keep  all  poison  so  marked  in  a  plain  manner  and 
store  it  in  a  dry  place  out  of  the  reach  of  children  and  farm  animals. 
Fill  cuts  or  scratches  with  vaseline  or  some  grease  and  tie  a  cloth  over 
it  or  wear  gloves.  Work  toward  the  wind  if  it  is  blowing  across  the 
field.  Tie  a  cloth  or  handkerchief  over  the  mouth  and  nose  if 
obliged  to  ride  with  the  cloud  of  dust  to  any  great' extent.  Clear 
the  throat  occasionally  and  spit  out  the  accumulation  instead  of 
swallowing  it^  If  using  Paris  green,  brush  off  or  wash  off  mules  and 
men  after  the  day's  work.  If  the  work  extends  over  several  days, 
change  men  and  mules  to  give  each  a  rest,  for  it  is  hard  work  when 
followed  constantly.  Shut  up  poultry  for  two  or  three  days  when 
cotton,  where  they  might  spend  most  of  their  time,  has  just  been 
treated.  In  case  of  accidental  poisoning,  produce  vomiting  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  running  a  finger  down  in  the  throat.  Hot 
milk  or  mustard  water  will  usually  start  it.  Then  give  milk,  raw 
whites  of  eggs,  or  magnesia  (magnesium  oxide),  a  rounding  tea- 
spoonful  in  a  glass  of  milk.    Get  a  doctor  at  once. 

LIGHT  TRAPS. 

Cotton  worm  moths  are  readily  attracted  to  lights  and  may  be 
trapped  in  large  numbers,  thus  preventing  many  worms,  but  at  best 
this  can  not  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  poisoning.  It  will  be 
helpful  to  test  the  emergence  of  the  moths  in  this  way  and  thus  to 
know  just  when  to  begin  the  applications  of  the  arsenate  of  lead. 

A  lantern  or  light  trap  (see  PI.  IV,  fig.  2)  may  be  easily  and 
cheaply  made,  as  follows:  Arrange  in  some  way  by  using  a  box, 
barrel,  or  stake  with  a  board  on  top,  to  raise  the  trap  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  tops  of  the  cotton  plants.  Place  on  this  a  shallow  pan  or 
a  tub  containing  an  inch  of  water,  with  just  enough  kerosene  or  coal 
oil  to  form  a  film  over  its  surface  to  kill  the  insects  that  may  fall 
into  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  pan  set  an  ordinary  lantern.  Let  this 
burn  through  the  night  to  attract  the  moths  which  may  come  from 
some  little  distance  to  it.  No  one  knows  how  far  this  will  attract 
them.  Doubtless  much  depends  upon  the  brightness  of  the  light  or 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  There  is  no  danger  of  drawing  moths  to 
the  field  without  catching  them  and  thus  decreasing  their  injurious- 
ness.  The  whole  effect  is  like  that  of  pouring  water.  It  flows  only 
as  you  lower  the  surface  at  some  point.    Such  lights  will  attract 
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many  moths  and  other  insects  beside  the  cotton  moth,  and  the  oil  wUl 
so  change  the  appearance  of  those  caught  that  one  must  know  the 
moth  well  by  size,  shape,  and  wing  markings  to  tell  them.  Bonfires 
do  less  good  than  lanterns,  as  the  heat  repels  the  moths  before  they 
get  singed.  Flying  against  the  lantern,  they  simply  drop  into  the 
oil  and  water. 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  FIGHT  COTTON   WORMS? 

It  seems  almost  ridiculous  to  ask  such  a  question,  and  yet  from  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  majority  of  cotton  planters  will  &t  quietly  by 
and  see  their  crop  eaten  up  and  their  season's  work  largely  aestroyed, 
without  being  wiUing  to  spend  from  $1  to  $3  per  acre  to  sare  it,  it 
appears  that  the  average  man  does  not  yet  believe  that  it  will  really 
pav  him  to  make  this  fight.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the  question 
a  iair  one  and  figure  out  the  answer. 

On  the  average  field  there  are  at  least  5,000  cotton  plants,  and  with 
most  varieties  it  does  not  take  over  80  bolls  to  make  a  pound  of  seed 
cotton.  One  boll  to  the  plant  therefore  means  about  60  pounds  of 
seed  cotton,  containing  about  20  pounds  of  lint  and  40  pounds  of 
seed.  At  the  price  of  the  1911-12  season  this  lint  is  thereiore  worth 
over  $2  and  the  seed  about  50  cents  more,  giving  us  a  total  value  of 
over  $2.50  for  each  boll  per  stalk  per  acre.  Xow,  an  average  applica- 
tion of  arsenate  of  lead  will  cost  about  75  cents  for  the  poison  and  not 
over  15  cents  per  acre  for  its  application,  a  total  of  90  cents  per  acre 
for  each  application,  which  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  minimum 
saving  in  the  crop  if  by  the  treatment  we  insure  the  opening  of  but 
one  more  boll  per  stalk  than  would  have  opened  otherwise.  One  boll 
per  stalk  will  pay  for  the  three  complete  poisonings,  which  is  the 
maximum  that  may  be  required  for  the  three  "  crops  of  worms " 
which  may  appear  before  the  cotton  is  ready  to  open.  Will  it  pay? 
AMio  does  not  believe  that  by  saving  the  foliage  on  his  cotton  rrom 
the  worms  he  can  save  more  than  one  boll  per  stalk?  In  1911  in 
cotton  fields  thought  to  be  so  nearly  mature  that  the  worms  would  do 
them  no  harm  whatever,  few  escaped  without  the  loss  of  two  or  three 
bolls  per  stalk.  In  1911  the  average  damage  throughout  Alabama 
could  not  have  been  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  Mthered,  or 
somewhere  between  150,000  and  200,000  bales  for  the  State.  The 
cotton-worm  tax  here  last  year  was  probably  not  less  than  $10,000,000, 
and  would  have  been  far  more  but  tor  the  fortunate  fact  that  in  that 
year  between  90  and  95  per  cent  of  our  crop  was  "  made  "  before  the 
1st  of  August.  Very  little  increase  took  place  after  that  time.  Our 
crop  of  1912  averages  all  of  three  weeks  later  than  that  of  1911. 
The  possibility  of  injury  to  the  1912  crop  is  therefore  correspondingly 
greater. 

COTTON  WORM  VERSUS  BOLL  WEEVIL, 

We  have  here  a  peculiar  case  of  natural  conflict  between  two  ex- 
clusive cotton  pests  attacking  normally  entirely  different  parts  of  the 
plants.  The  boll  weevil  depends  absolutely  upon  the  pi-esence  of 
squares  and  bolls  for  opportunity  to  reproduce.  When  the  fields 
are  stripped  clean  by  the  cotton  worm  nature  demonstrates  to  us  on 
a  large  scale  the  value  of  a  practically  complete  destruction  of  cotton 
at  an  early  date  as  a  measure  of  control  for  the  boll  weevil.    In  seasons 
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of  general  cotton  worm  occurrence  the  late  developed  weevils  are  so 
reduced  in  numbers  that  the  cotton  crop  of  the  following  year  is 
usually  but  lightly  infested  until  an  unusually  late  date  the  following 
year,  with  consequent  advantage  to  the  crop.  One  cotton  pest — the 
cotton  worm — thus  serves  to  control  the  other — the  boll  weevil.  The 
cotton  worm  may  be  considered  as  a  friend  by  the  planter  in  weevil 
territory  when  it  occurs  after  the  bolls  are  all  practically  full-grown, 
because  of  this  effect  on  the  weevil.  Whenever  the  two  pests  occur 
togetlier  before  cotton  has  reached  this  stage  poison  should  be  used 
for  the  cotton  worm,  as  only  thereby  can  the  largest  possible  crop  be 
secured.  As  a  general  rule  in  Alabama  cotton  worms  should  be  poi- 
soned everywhere  until  the  10th  to  15th  of  September.  Cotton  should 
be  picked  out  as  promptly  as  possible  after  it  opens,  and  then  the 
planter  may  complete,  by  deeply  plowing  under  or  by  plowing  out  and 
burning  the  stalks,  the  control  of  the  boll  weevil  that  may  oe  begun 
by  the  cotton  worm. 

COTTON  WORM  APPEARANCE,   1912. 

The  first  appearance  of  cotton  worms  in  the  United  States  this 
season  was,  as  usual,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Texas.  This  was 
noticed  about  the  1st  of  May.  The  third  generation  in  that  section 
became  mature  about  the  middle  of  July. 

During  the  first  week  in  June  a  number  of  moths  were  taken  at 
lights  in  Mobiloj  Ala.  These  may  possibly  have  flown  across  the 
water  from  somfe  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Cotton  worms  were 
found  in,  or  reliable  reports  of  their  occurrence  received  from,  Ala- 
bama counties  on  the  following  dates:  Mobile,  June  6;  Conecuh,  June 
21 ;  Autauga,  July  12 ;  Pike,  July  18 ;  Geneva,  Covington,  and  Mont- 
gomery, July  19 ;  Butler,  July  22 ;  Perry,  July  24,  etc. 

On  July  24  Prof.  R.  W.  Harned.  of  Mississippi,  reported  cotton 
worms  as  occurring  in  Lowndes,  Monroe,  Oktibbeha,  and  Noxubee 
Counties,  in  that  State.  We  are  now  having  in  coincidence  the  con- 
ditions that  have  occurred  whenever  there  have  been  general  out- 
breaks of  the  cotton  worm,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  that  we  shall 
escape  this  year.  At  the  present  time  the  prosi)ect  is  for  fully  as 
extensive  an  outbreak,  and  for  even  more  serious  injury  to  the  crop 
than  occurred  in  1911.  AVe  can  only  hope  that  by  last  year's  experi- 
ence we  may  be  more  promptly  and  fully  prepared,  so  that  we  may 
make  the  fight  this  year  more  general,  more  economical,  and  more 
effective  than  any  such  fight  has  ever  been  before.  It  will  pay  to 
poison  even  as  the  bolls  are  opening  to  keep  the  lint  free  from  trash 
and  staining,  which  is  frequently  a  serious  matter,  as  suggested  in 
the  view  in  Plate  II,  fig.  3. 

It  has  been  so  clearly  and  abundantly  proven  that  cotton  can  be 
completely  protected  from  this  pest  at  very  low  cost  compared  with 
the  loss  that  is  bound  to  be  sustained  if  the  cotton  worms  are  allowed 
to  strip  the  fields  at  any  time  before  the  crop  is  fuUv  matured,  that  uo 
one  should  hesitate  to  undertake  to  fight  against  tlie  cotton  worm. 

o 
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